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SHOULD  RELIGION  BE  TAUGHT  IN  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL?    IF  SO,  HO  IV?  ' 


SYMPOSIUM 


[The  above  questions  were  sent  to  a  number  of  leading  educainm  with  a 
request  for  a  short  article  on  the  same,  and  the  following  is  the  result.  No 
subject  can  be  of  more  vital  importance  to  teachers,  and  doubtless  a  great  ma- 
jority of  readers  will  welcome  a  number  of  the  Journal  largely  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  it. — Ed.] 

R. Editor: — Since  you  limit  me  to  a  thousand  words,  I 
have  no  time  to  build  approaches  to  the  bridge  I  propose 
to  construct  over  the  gulf  that  separates  the  opposing  opin- 
ions in  this  ever  recurring  controversy.  I  am  compelled  to  plunge 
at  once  in  medias  res  and  finish  what  I  have  to  say  in  short  order. 
^' Shall  religion  be  taught  in  the  American  public  school?"  I 
would  answer,  **  Yes :  in  every  school  and  everywhere  that  teach- 
ing is  done."  But  this  depends  (i)  upon  what  is  meant  by  religion^ 
and  (2)  what  is  the  function  of  the  American  public  school.  St. 
James  has  said  that  ''pure  and  undefiled  religion  is  to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their  affliction,  and  keep  oneself  un- 
spotted from  the  world."  But  it  may  be  objected  that  St.  James 
did  not  live  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  is  not  an  accepted 
authority  in  definition.  That  he  has  described  one  of  the  results 
of  religion, — not  religion.  Conceding  the  validity  of  this  objec- 
tion, we  will  appeal  to  Webster's  Dictionary,  a  present  accepted 
authority  in  Indiana,  and  proceed  with  our  analysis  in  the  light 
of  the  definitions  there  given  us.    W^  open  the  book  and  are  im- 
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mediately  confronted  with  the  discovery  that  this  word  religion  is 
employed  to  name  two  different  things.  One  is  evidently  religion 
the  things  and  the  other,  religion  the  form.  Religion  the  thing  is 
defined  as  **the  recognition  of  God  as  an  object  of  worship,  love, 
and  reverence."  Religion  the  form  is  (i)  "any  system  of  faith 
land  worship,  (intellectual  form,  or  theology) ;  and  (2)  '*the  rites 
and  services  of  religion,"  (objective  form).  Now  I  assume  that 
it  is  religion  the  thing  and  not  religion  the  form  that  is  referred  to 
in  this  first  question  propounded.  (I  will  stop  here  long  enough 
to  say,  that  my  method  of  treating  this  subject  will  be  by  an  anal- 
ysis of  terms  employed  in  accepted  definitions,  and  an  appeal  to 
the  common  consciousness  of  mankind  when  definitions  fail. ) 

Recurring  to  the  above  definition  of  religion  the  things  we  dis- 
cover two  terms,  "worship"  and  **God,"  that  do  not  mean  the 
same  thing  to  all  intelligent  persons.  The  other  words  bear  a 
meaning  substantially  the  same  to  all. 

What  is  "worship  "  ?  Referring  to  our  standard,  we  again  find 
worship  the  form  and  worship  the  thing.  Worship  the  form  is 
'*to  perform  religious  service."  Worship  the  reality  is  "to  rever- 
ence with  supreme  respect  and  veneration."  Substituting  this 
meaning  for  "worship"  in  the  definition  of  religion,  and  we  find 
religion  to  be  "the  recognition  of  God  as  an  object  of  supreme 
reverence  and  love."  All  persons  give  substantially  the  same 
interpretation  to  the  words  in  this  definition,  with  the  exception 
of  the  word  "God."  This  word  too,  it  will  be  found  upon  reflec- 
tion, performs  the  double  office  of  naming  ^form  and  a  substance. 
Our  Dictionary  does  not  help  us  much  here.  That  it  is  not  certain 
vwhether  the  word  itself  meant  originally  "goodness"  or  "lord 
and  ruler."  It  gives  us  as  synonyms,  "supreme  ruler"  and 
"creator,"  the  latter  of  which  points  to  a  meaning  that  is  com- 
mon to  the  race.  Again  we  assume  that  if  we  can  discover  a 
4:onception  that  is  common  to  the  race,  and  can  find  a  term  that 
will  express  that  conception,  substantially,  to  all,  we  may  substi- 
tute that  in  our  original  definition. 

The  pivotal  question  at  this  point,  upon  which  the  final  answer 
to  your  question  seems  to  turn  is,  whether  the  common  intelli- 
gence of  the  race  recognizes  the  existence  of  a  cause  of  things. 
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What  has  been  the  bottom  meaning  in  ages  past,  and  what  is  the 
bottom  meaning  now  of  ''Ormuzd,"  "Jehovah,"  **Zeus," 
"Jupiter,"  "Woden,"  "God,"  "The  Absolute,"  "Law,"  "Su- 
preme Order,"  "The  Power  that  makes  for  Righteousness,"  "Per- 
sistent Force,"  "Totality  of  Conditions,"  "Mind,"  "Matter," 
when  used  to  name  this  Ultimate  to  which  thought  invariably 
leads  ?  We  hold  that  when  intelligently  used  in  every  age,  they 
have  involved  the  idea  of  the  cause  of  both  nature  and  man.  Our 
only  proof  here  must  be  an  appeal  to  the  consciousness  and  re- 
flection of  the  reader. 

We  shall  assume  this  to  be  true,  and  make  another  substitution 
in  our  original  definition  of  religion,  which  now  becomes  *  *  the 
recognition  of  the  ultimate  cause  of  things  as  an  object  of  supreme 
reverence  and  love." 

Sonae  are  now  ready  to  cry  out  that  by  making  "Persistent 
Force"  or  "Law"  synonymous  with  God,  or  ultimate  cause,  we 
have  abstracted  all  idea  of  personality  from  this  object,  and  by 
so  doing  have  made  reverence  and  love  impossible.  But  we  see 
it  not  so. 

It  will,  we  think,  be  evident,  upon  reflection,  that  this  "Law," 
or  "Persistent  Force,"  or  "Ultimate  Cause"  must  be  both  self 
conscious  and  intelligent ;  for  has  it  not  produced  self-conscious 
and  intelligent  beings  ?  The  cause  can  contain  more  in  it  than 
is  manifest  in  the  effect,  but  not  less.  So  this  ultimate  cause 
must  have  the  self-consciousness  and  intelligence  of  man, — his 
personality,— whatever  other  or  greater  attributes  he  may  possess. 

Or,  the  argument  may  be  stated  differently.  This  ultimate 
cause  must  be  free^  otherwise  it  is  itself  an  effect  and  not  the  ulti- 
mate cause.  Science  proclaims  that  this  cause  acts  according  to 
fixed  laws  of  mathematical  exactness.  It  must  therefore  be  con- 
sciously intelligent,  for  it  mu^t  be  impossible  for  it  to  act  freely 
according  to  fixed  law,  without  knowing  this  law  to  which  its  acts 
conform. 

That  this  being  is  worthy  of  supreme  reverence  and  love,  it  is 
the  first  and  last  duty  of  education  to  teach.  For,  being  the  ulti- 
mate cause,  he  is  the  source  of  all  that  is  true  and  beautiful  and 
good.     The  attainment  of  these  is  the  end  of  all  educational  en- 
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deavor.    The  human  mind  from  its  very  nature,  must  reverence 

such  a  being. 

«♦**  **»* 

If  religion  should  be  taught,  should  this  be  done  In  the  public 
schools?  This  can  best  be  answered  by  determining  what  is 
the  function  of  these  schools.  If  it  is  preparation  for  citizenship 
merely,  then  it  may  be  doubted  whether  religion  belongs  to  them ; 
unless  it  be  maintained  that  as  complete  a  preparation  is  demanded 
for  citizenship,  as  for  all  the  duties  of  life.  In  that  case  the  verbal 
limitation  of  their  function  to  citizenship  is  misleading,  for  there 
are  many  excellent  citizens  that  are  not  excellent  men.  It  is  the 
doctrine  of  this  essay,  that  the  school  was  created  as  an  aid  to  the 
family  in  preparing  the  child  for  intelligent  self- directive  activity 
in  all  the  institutions  of  civilization.  Whatever  knowledge  and 
training  is  of  common  application  to  all  these  institutions  should 
have  a  place  in  the  public  school.  This  much  the  school  should  do 
as  a  common  preparation  for  life,  whatever  other  and  special  ed- 
ucation it  may  be  called  upon  to  confer.  The  co-ordinate  and 
cardinal  inslitutions  of  civilization  are  the  family,  the  state,  the 
church,  and  business.  Who  questions  that  an  important  element 
in  an  adequate  preparation  for  all  these,  is  the  instilling  of  a  spirit 
of  reverence  for  what  is  highest  and  best  ?  Goethe  would  have 
children  taught  three  degrees  of  reverence,  so  important  does  he 
regard  the  early  exercise  ol  this  part  of  their  nature.  Shall  not 
the  public  school  teach  even  one ; — reverence  for  the  highest  ? 

If  it  shall  be  admitted  that  religion,  as  defined,  has  a  place  in 
the  public  schools,  the  second  question  presents  itself :  How  shall 
it  be  taught?  We  might  answer  briefly, — **In  a  rational  way." 
But  in  searching  for  this  rational  way  we  must  continually  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  religion  the  thing  and  not  religion  the  form  that  the 
schools  are  to  teach.  It  is  religious  fotms  that  people  quarrel 
about;  not  religion. 

The  public  school  should  adopt  such|forms  as  will  meet  with 
common  approval  by  those  who  support  and  patronize  them. 
These  will  not  be  the  same  for  all  schools.  Were  the  people  all 
Roman  Catholics,  the  form  employed  by  that  church  in  teaching 
reverence  and  love  to  the  highest  would  be  admissible,  and  prob- 
ably the  best.     This  is  used  in  France,  where  all  are  Catholics, 
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with  good  results.  Were  they  all  Lutheran  Protestants,  then  the 
forms  of  this  church  might  be  adopted,  as  they  are  in  Germany, 
Were  they  all  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  then  that 
form  would  seem  to  be  the  best.  Were  they  all  Jews,  then  the 
Jewish  form.  Were  they  all  Free-thinkers,  then  their  form. 
Only  let  us  insist  upon  education  in  reverencCy  and  not  merely  in 
\\sform. 

But  were  the  community  a  combination  of  some,  or  of  all  of 
these,  a  form  should  be  adopted  that  would  not  offend  the  con- 
sciences of  any.  For  be  it  constantly  kept  in  mind,  that  the  con- 
sciences of  people  are  more  tender  in  regard  to  their  forms  of 
religious  observances,  than  in  regard  to  religion  itself.  Or,  differ- 
ently stated,  people  do  not  wait  to  determine  whether  it  is  not 
the  same  thing  that  all  are  seeking  under  these  different  forms, 
but  conclude  that  difference  in  form  must  involve  essential  dif- 
ference in  the  thing.  In  all  such  communities  special  forms  of 
worship  should  be  left  to  the  homes,  and  to  the  particular  churches 
which  these  homes  compose. 

Extemporaneous  or  ritualistic  prayer  has  no  necessary  relation 
to  the  highest  success  in  teaching  true  religion  in  the  public 
school.  Neither  has  the  reading  of  the  Bible  at  stated  periods. 
Nor  have  any  of  the  ** religious  sanctions,"  as  they  are  called. 
The  teacher  who  is  determined  to  pursue  his  own  form  whatever 
may  oppose,  generally  cares  more  for  his  own  will  than  for  reli- 
gion. It  is  himself  and  not  the  highest  that  he  "reverences  and 
loves."  Some  teachers  are  like  some  other  people;  they  have 
learned  to  reverence  certain  forms,  and  can  not  adopt  others 
without  feeling  pangs  of  conscience.  This  is  unfortunate.  We 
know  of  no  remedy  other  than  an  increase  in  wisdom. 

The  line  upon  which  people  divide,  we  repeat,  is  the  form  of 
religion,  chiefly.  Of  course  every  one  knows  that  some  include 
as  essentials  ideas  what  others  reject.  But  all  hold  to  what  is  ex- 
pressed in  our  definition.  Those  who  do  not  may  be  counted  out 
without  violence  to  a  rational  decision  of  this  question.  They  are 
counted  out,  generally,  everywhere  else. 

There  is  no  subject  of  study  that  is  not  filled  with  promptings 
to  revere  the  being  whose  thought  it  is.     What  is  the  invariable 
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order  of  the  mathematics,  even,  but  the  never  changing  thought 
of  their  great  architect  ?  What  may  be  the  result  of  the  study 
of  science,  in  cultivating  a  reverential  spirit,  may  be  seen  in  Dar- 
win, and  Tyndall,  and  Agassiz.  Every  truth  of  science  may  be 
taug'it  as  related  to  its  ultimate  cause.  Must  be  so  taught,  in> 
deed,  if  it  shall  be  completely  taught.  7o  think  is  to  relate 
things ;  and  the  final  relation  of  everything  is  that  of  cause  to 
effect  Every  subject  of  study  is  full  of  appeals  to  reverence, 
were  the  ear  attuned  to  hear.  There  is  no  sort  of  school  study 
that  is  not  crowded  with  finger-boards  all  along  its  way  pointing 
to  the  Supreme  Cause  for  its  final  explanation.  What  is  needed 
is  the  teacher  who  can  hear  these  appeals,  and  see  these  finger- 
boards. Then  a  spirit  of  reverence  will  pervade  the  atmosphere 
in  which  he  moves,  the  school  will  breathe  it  in,  and  religion 
will  be  taught,  even  if  a  Protestant,  or  Catholic,  or  Jewish  prayer 
is  never  spoken.  The  life  of  the  teacher  is  prayer,  Sermon,  and 
benediction.  Without  this  spirit,  religious  forms  are  but  sound- 
ing brass  and  tinkling  cymbal;  with  it,  they  are  unnecessary, 
though  they  may  be  very  helpful.  Geo.  P.  Brown, 

Editor  Illinois  School  Journal, 


Should  Religion  be  Taught  in  the  Public  School?  Ifso^  How  f 
In  discussing  these  questions,  of  course,  the  first  thing  to  setde 
is  the  content  of  the  word  religion.  To  very  many,  on  hearing 
this  word,  the  concept  that  will  respond  in  the  mind  will  be  the 
dogmas,  catechisms  and  practices  of  this,  that,  or  the  other 
church,  or  body  of  a  religious  faith,  or  profession.  As  our  pub- 
lic schools  are  constituted,  we  must  find  some  other  meaning  for 
the  word,  or  our  answer  to  the  first  question  must  be  in  the  neg- 
ative. This  is  too  clear  to  need  discussion.  Although  there  are 
not  wanting  those  who  with  even  this  understanding  of  the  word 
claim  that  religion  should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  else 
the  public  school  system  should  be  abandoned. 

We  now  call  attention  to  a  remarkable  fact,  namely,  that  three 
ideas  seem  to  be  well  nigh  universal  among  men.  We  will  not 
claim,  as  some  do,  that  they  are  intuitive;  but  history  shows 
their  prevalence  to  such  an  extent  that  we  think  we  may  say 
they  are  common  to  mankind. 
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The  first  is  the  idea  of  God ;  that  is,  in  its  most  general  sense, 
the  belief  in  some  being,  or  beings,  of  knowledge  and  power  to 
whom  we  stand  in  vital  relations.  We  have  not  space  to  prove 
the  universality  of  this  belief;  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  offer 
proof  to  intelligent  men. 

The  second  idea  is  that  of  Responsibility ,  or  accountability  to 
some  one  other  than  ourselves.  If  this  be  not  so,  how  can  we 
account  for  the  sense  of  guilt  shown  in  all  ages,  by  prayers  and 
sacrifices  ? 

The  third  idea  is  that  of  Immortality;  that  is,  of  continued  ex- 
istence after  this  life  in  a  state  which  is  to  be  determined,  or  in- 
fluenced at  least,  by  the  life  that  now  is.  As  proving  the  univer- 
sality of  this  idea,  we  note,  in  addition  to  the  facts  of  history,  the 
longing  for  an  after  life,  or  partial  expectation  of  it,  shown  even 
by  those  who  avow  their  lack  of  faith  in  such  a  life. 

Now,  if  these  ideas  are  universal  among  men,  that  fact  points 
towards,  or  rather  proves  as  we  think,  the  further  fact  that  they 
belong  essentially  to  human  nature.  And  it  seems  to  us  that  a 
right  regard  to  these  universal  ideas  constitutes  a  religion  of  eo 
mean  kind.  In  other  words,  man  is  by  his  very  nature  furnished 
with  a  need  or  a  capacity  for  religion ;  and  any  education  which 
does  not  regard  this  part  of  his  nature  fails  to  train,  or  to  touch, 
the  whole  man.  We  hear  much  said  now-a-days  about  sending 
the  whole  child  to  school,  —  body  and  heart,  as  well  as  the 
head.  And,  if  a  religious  capacity  is  a  part  of  his  nature  also, 
why  should  that  be  left  at  home,  or  relegated  entirely  to  the  fam- 
ily or  the  church  ? 

Furthermore*  all  people,  including  even  those  most  bitter 
against  what  they  call  religion  demand  that  morality  be  taught  in 
our  schools.  Bnt,  if  we  are  wholly  to  ignore  the  three  ideas 
noted  above,  we  see  no  substantial  basis  on  which  to  build  a 
morality  worthy  of  the  name.  We  are  confident  that  a  morality 
founded  on  utility  alone,  or  as  in  Bain's  system  upon  the  opin- 
ions of  society  solely,  will  break  down  when  the  stress  comes. 

Besides  all  thi<,  we  believe  that  every  child  has  an  intuitive 
sense  oi  such  a  distinction  as  that  of  right  and  wrong,  accompa- 
nied by  a  feeling  in  his  inmost  nature,  that  he  should  do  the  right 
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and  leave  the  wrong.  This  feeling  is  conscience.  The  germs 
of  this  intuition  and  of  this  feeling  are  in  every  child  who  is  sound 
and  sane ;  but  we  see  no  way  in  which  they  can  be  duly  devel- 
oped, if  we  ignore  all  considerations  growing  out  of  the  univer- 
sal ideas  that  we  h&ve  named. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  clearly  appear  that  we  hold 
that  religion  should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  The  next 
question  is,  How  shall  it  be  taught  ?  Negatively,  we  say  that 
we  do  not  wish  it  taught  because  the  law  of  the  state  commands 
it.  We  believe  the  laws  of  our  American  states  are  wise  in  allow- 
ing each  community  to  settlt  such  questions  as  this  for  themselves. 
We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  some  communities  by  their  local  en- 
actments may  forbid  the  teaching  of  any  religion, — even  of  such 
as  we  have  defined.  We  should  think  such  a  prohibition  harm- 
ful, as  forbidding  that  which  ought  to  be  done ;  but,  great  as  we 
think  the  harm  would  be  to  that  community,  we  think  it  would 
be  less  than  would  follow  a  perfunctory  teaching  of  religion,  in 
obedience  to  a  state  law.  We  think  the  results  of  the  teaching 
of  religion  in  the  schools  of  Germany  will  justify  this  opinion, 
notwithstanding  the  recent  remarkable  utterances  of  Mr.  Matthew 

Arnold. 

Of  course,  the  religion  that  we  have  defined  is  not  Christianity, 
although  Christianity  includes  it ;  and,  when  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  a  local  community  will  allow  it,  we  think  it  is  better 
to  teach  Christianity  than  to  teach  merely  what  has  been  defined. 
We  mean  by  Christianity  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Savior,  the  Teacher,  and  the  great  Example,  for  men. 

Now,  if  it  be  asked,  by  what  specific  means  shall  Religion  be 
taught,  we  reply  that,  in  every  community  where  public  opinion 
will  favor,  it  should  be  taught  in  the  literature  used  in  the  schools, 
in  the  songs  that  are  sung,  by  the  use  of  the  Bible,  by  prayer, 
and  in  reasonable  degrees  and  ways  by  direct  precept. 

But,  further  than  this,  in  every  community,  religion  should  be 
taught  by  the  life  and  actions  of  the  teacher ;  he  should  be  the 
embodiment  of  religion ;  it  should  be  incarnated  in  him.  In 
fact,  unless  this  is  so,  nothing  else,  nor  all  other  things,  will  do 
much  to  teach  religion  effectively.     And  the  teacher,  even  if  he 
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be  forbidden  to  say  a  word  upon  the  subject,  should  train  his 
pupils  into  such  habits  of  action  as  would  grow  out  of  true  reli- 
gious faith. 

Now,  if  it  be  claimed  that,  in  some  communities,  the  majority 
are  agnostics  or  atheists  and  that  they  will  not  allow  even  the 
least  of  what  we  have  advocated,  our  reply  is  that  it  is  best,  ac- 
cording to  OUT  wise  system  of  local  autonomy,  to  let  them  have 
their  own  way,  in  their  own  community;  but  it  is  not  best  to 
listen  to  them  for  a  moment  when  they  demand  that  other  com- 
munities shall  be  compelled  by  state  enactment  to  adopt  their 
evil  ways.  Edwin  C.  Hewett, 

Pres,,  Illiuois  State  Normal  School, 

9  

Should  Religion  he  Taught  in  the  Public  Schools  1  To  this  ques- 
tion it  is  clear  that  no  categorical  answer  can  be  given.  It  is  a 
question  involving  interpretation  and  conditions.  The  answer 
would  seem  to  depend  upon  the  answers  to  certain  other  ques- 
tions :  What  is  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  public  school  ? 
What  is  meant  by  the  term  ''religion"?  Who  is  to  teach  the 
'•religion  "  meant  ?  With  what  purpose  is  it  to  be  taught  ?  How 
and  to  what  extent  is  it  to  be  taught  ? 

I.  The  public  school  is  an  institution  and  an  experiment  of 
the  state.  Money  is  not  put  into  it  as  a  matter  of  charity,  but 
as  a  matter  of  economy  and  of  self  preservation.  It  is  cheaper 
to  build  schools  and  to  furnish  them  with  teachers  and  apparatus 
than  to  build  jails  and  penitentiaries  and  to  furnish  these  with 
keepers,  guards  and  machinery.  It  is  also  safer.  A  government 
of  the  people  must  exist,  can  only  continue  to  exist,  through  the 
intelligence,  the  wisdom,  the  industry,  the  morality,  the  lofty 
patriotism,  of  the  people.  A  Republic  rests  upon  free  institu- 
tions ;  free  institutions  can  only  exist  among  free  men ;  a  man 
can  not  be  free  who  is  illiterate,  who  is  the  dupe  of  another,  who 
is  the  slave  of  his  own  evil  passions,  who  has  no  fixed  and  noble 
life* purpose.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  eman- 
cipate the  child  from  the  slavery  of  ignorance,  blind  and  hurtful 
desire,  rash  impulse,  apparently  aimless  activity,  to  the  freedom 
of  cultured,  self-mastered,  pure  and  upright  citizenship.     The 
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school,  then,  is  to  develop  the  highest  type  of  public  and  private 
character  that  can  be  realized  with  its  opportunities  and  its  en- 
vironment. 

2.  The  term  ** religion"  may  be  variously  interpreted.  We 
take  it  that  it  means  here  the  Christian  religion  in  that  sense 
which  excludes  doctrinal  theology.  In  a  general  sense,  we  un- 
derstand it  to  include:  {a)  Belief  in  the  truth  of  the  whole 
Bible  as  the  revelation  of  the  character  of  God  and  of  His  will 
toward  man.  (d)  Cheerful  performance  of  the  Great  Duties, — 
reverence  toward  God^  through  love,  adoration,  thanksgiving  and 
trust; — love  of  feUow^  through  ** visiting  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow  in  their  affliction,"  feeding  the  hungry,  visiting  the  sick, 
caring  for  the  unfortunate,  the  prisoner,  the  outcast ; — love  of  self^ 
through  elevating  self  by  the  beautiful  and  ennobling  traits — 
purity,  loving  kindness  of  heart,  gentleness,  patience,  forbear- 
ance, moderation,  etc.  (c)  '*  Rendering  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesars,"  i  e.,  discharging  faithfully  the  various  duties 
that  arise  out  of  one's  relationship  to  society  and  to  government. 

3.  Religion  in  this  sense  and  to  this  extent  should  be  taught 
by  the  public  school  teacher  as  a  part  of  his  great  work,  but  not 
by  any  minister  or  priest  of  any  denomination,  as  such.  The 
latter  may  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the  direct  purpose  of 
such  religious  instruction, — the  implanting  in  the  child-mind 
only  of  those  great  fundamental  truths  which  hedge  about  and 
direct  the  highest  manifestation  of  human  life  and  point  it  to- 
wards its  noblest  consummation. 

4.  Such  religious  instruction,  it  is  believed,  is  best  imparted 
by  wise  selections  from  the  Bible,  read  at  the  opening  exercises 
of  school,  but  without  comment  except  in  the  line  indicated ;  by 
tact  in  the  seizure  and  use  of  opportune  occasions  for  impressing 
the  great  truths  indicated  when  the  child-mind  is  in  a  receptive 
mood ;  and  by  the  silent,  unconscious,  persuasive  influence  of 
upright  and  lovable  life  in  the  teacher. 

To  such  instruction  in  religion  there  would  seem  to  be  but 
three  classes  of  objectors :  the  atheist  and  the  infidel,  who  want 
none  of  it;  the  Jews,  who  object  to  only  a  part  of  it;  the  Cath- 
olics, who  want  more  than  this.     Briefly,  we  would  reply  to  the 
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first :  You  have  no  right  to  object  to  that  which  you  can  but  ad- 
mit has  brought  incalculable  good  to  the  human  race,  so  long  as 
you  offer  nothing  whatever  in  its  place.  Negation  and  theory 
will  never  be  accepted  by  thoughtful  minds  as  satisfactory  sub- 
stitutes (or  p>ositive  good. 

To  the  second  we  would  say :  The  large  majority  of  your  peo- 
ple have  shown  their  wisdom  and  their  philanthropy  in  accept- 
ing the  teaching  of  the  eternal  truths  common  to  us  both,  though 
mingled  with  some  things  you  deem  erroneous,  and  which  you 
can  counteract,  rather  than  shut  out  from  the  great  mass  of  peo- 
ple the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  a  life  that  leads  to  immortal 
happiness. 

To  the  third  it  might  be  answered :  Your  plan  can  only  pro- 
duce wrangling  and  confusion  and  divert  attention  to  the  less 
truths  and  from  the  greater  ones.  The  whole  spirit  of  modern 
civilization  is  toward  freedom  of  both  soul  and  body  from  ex- 
ternal domination. 

But  to  come  directly  to  the  question,  we  should  say  that  reli- 
gion should  be  taught  in  the  schools : 

1.  Because  God  is  the  only  fixed  point  in  the  universe. 
Toward  His  perfection  and  toward  life  with  Him  all  that  is 
greatest  and  best  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race  has  tended. 
Blot  Him  out  of  civilization,  and  humanity  is  absolutely  adrift 
upon  a  shoreless  and  harborless  ocean,  without  compass  in  hand 
or  star  overhead. 

2.  Becau&e  the  glory,  the  majesty,  the  beauty,  the  ineffable 
peacefulness  of  the  type  of  life  set  forth  as  the  Scriptural  ideal 
alone  satisfies  fully  that  aspiration  for  and  climbing  towards  a 
superior  being  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  man's  upward  progress. 
The  loftiest  character  in  the  world  to-day  confessedly  rests  upon 
Christian  manhood  and  womanhood. 

3.  Because,  for  those  who  "love  God  with  mind  and  heart 
and  soul,  and  who  love  their  neighbor  as  themselves,''  no  jails 
or  penitentiaries  need  ever  be  built. 

4.  Because,  in  order  to  stability  of  character  in  every  rela- 
tionship of  life,  the  view  must  be  broader  than  the  immediate 
horizon,  faith  must  be  established  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
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justice  and  right,  the  eye  must  be  able  to  look  beyond  the  beset- 
ting temptation  and  the  imminent  danger.  Thus  the  judge  is 
sustained  upon  the  bench,  the  officer  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty,  the  law-maker  in  enactments  designed  to  secure  protection 
to  life,  liberty  and  property. 

5.  Because  intellectual  development  is  dangerous  unless 
sanctified  by  goodness  of  heart  and  righteousness  of  deterrai- 
Dation. 

6.  Because  the  safety  of  the  state,  the  permanence  of  the 
state,  rest  in  the  greatness  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it. 
The  greatness  of  the  individuals  is  determined  by  the  greatness 
of  the  principles  by  which  their  lives  are  guided.  The  grandest 
scheme  of  human  living  is  that  of  the  Bible. 

7.  Without  morality  in  its  subjects,  no  free  government 
can  live.  That  morality  which  rests  upon  human  wisdom  and 
right  intention  alone  is  necessarily  fallible,  subject  to  error,  and 
in  danger  of  antagonizing  its  own  aims.  Infallible  laws  can  only 
come  from  a  Divine  lawgiver.  E.  E.  Smith. 


^0 


RELIGION    AND   THE   PUBLIC    SCHOOL. 

In  its  essential  nature  religion  is  a  purely  subjective  experience 
of  human  spirit  which  arises  in  and  from  the  contemplation  of  a 
being  or  energy  superior  to  the  reflecting  spirit.  The  modem 
consciousness  of  the  world  regards  this  superior  energy  not  only 
as  the  ground  or  cause  of  all  things,  but  as  having  its  being  in 
the  form  of  absolute  Personality.  The  conception  of  a  self  con- 
scious, independent  being  as  the  cause  and  explanation  of  the 
universe  is  the  ultimate  basis  of  all  states  of  mind  known  to  the 
religious  consciousness.  But  the  conception  is  made  more  par- 
ticular and  concrete  by  the  thought  of  God  as  the /a/her  of  men. 
He  thus  becomes  an  object  of  love,  reverence,  worship,  obedi- 
ence. The  double  thought  of  God  as  the  infinite  Father,  and, 
consequently,  of  men  as  a  divine  brotherhood,  is  the  root  idea 
in  the  system  of  religious  doctrine  which  seems  proper  subject  of 
instruction  in  the  public  schools.  What  the  numerous  outgrowths 
and  branches  of  this  are  no  effort  will  be  made  to  set  forth.  The 
elements  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  individual  are 
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religious  thought,  i.  e.,  intelligence  directed  to  religious  subject- 
matter,  religious  emotion,  and  volition  in  harmony  with  the 
first  two. 

Trusting  to  the  general  spirit  of  what  may  be  said  to  denote 
more  specifically  the  nature  and  aims  of  religious  culture  in  the 
school,  the  subject  may  receive  brief  treatment  under  two  heads, 
namely,  (i)  the  grounds  on  which  it  may  be  asserted  that  the 
public  schools  should  give  religious  training ;  (2)  the  means  (hat 
may  be  employed  to  promote  the  ends  of  religious  instruction 
and  training. 

I.  The  reasons  for  requiring  the  public  school  to  train  the 
religious  nature  of  the  child  are  to  be  sought  in  a  true  definition 
of  the  school  itself,  and  such  definition  must  in  turn  be  based  on 
a  consideration  of  the  being  with  whom  the  school  deals. 

Of  school  education  there  are  two  phases,  the  special  and  the 
general.  The  training  of  the  special  or  technical  school  is  de- 
signed to  fit  the  student  for  a  particular  vocation.  It  either  pre- 
supp>oses  a  general  education  or  it  ignores  it,  and  endeavors  to 
prepare  the  student  for  intelligent  activity  in  some  profession, 
trade  or  business.  Examples  of  this  class  are  schools  of  medi- 
cine, law,  pharmacy  and  the  like,  in  which  the  subjects  of  study 
and  instruction  and  all  the  work  of  the  school  are  determined  by 
the  limited  professional  end  in  view. 

The  common  public  school  belongs  to  the  second  class  named. 
It  is  a  school  for  general  education.  In  its  general  aspects  edu- 
cation seeks  to  confer  a  liberal  culture ;  not  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dent for  a  special  calling  in  life,  but  for  life  itself.  General  ed- 
ucation trains  the  whole  nature,  unfolds  the  whole  man,  promotes 
an  all-sided  development.  It  proposes  to  discipline  and  settle  into 
fixed  and  normal  habit  of  activity  every  natural  power.  The 
pubhc  school  is  to  introduce  the  child  to  the  world  of  knowledge, 
train  all  his  faculties  of  acquisition  and  retention,  ground  him  in 
a  correct  theory  of  life,  and  by  leading  him  to  establish  correct 
habits  of  thought  and  action,  start  him  in  the  line  of  achieving 
all  that  is  truest,  highest  and  best  in  his  nature.  The  school  is 
to  make  the  individual  in  fact  and  reality  all  that  by  his  nature 
he  is  capable  of  becoming. 
The  school  is  to  produce  the  man,  not  the  physician,  the  law- 
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yer  or  the  artisan — to  promote  the  growth  and  unfolding  of  the 
entire  nature.  Therefore,  the  necessity  for  the  religious  training 
must  be  seen  to  arise  in  the  essential  nature  and  inherent  needs 
of  the  child. 

The  religious  consciousness  or  capacity,  it  is  maintained,  is  inhe- 
rent in  the  original  and  necessary  constitution  of  human  spirit. 
The  faculty  is  a  universal  attribute  of  man.  Religious  concep- 
tions, practices  and  ceremonies  are  held  and  performed  by  every 
race  and  tribe  on  the  earth.  The  capacity  to  know  the  Divine 
being  with  a  more  or  less  adequate  appreciation  of  his  nature  and 
the  relation  of  the  finite  world  to  him,  to  have  the  emotional  ex- 
perience which  such  thoughts  and  perceptions  are  fitted  to  excite, 
and  to  will  or  choose  in  harmony  with  such  perceptions  and  emo- 
tions— these  are  the  distinct  elements  of  the  religious  conscious- 
ness. No  normally  developed  human  being  is  without  this  three- 
fold mental  experience,  and  the  school  can  not  ignore  these 
higher  capacities  of  the  child's  nature.  The  being  whom  the 
public  school  educates  possesses,  fundamentally,  a  religious  fac- 
ulty or  nature,  he  is  to  live  in  a  world  of  moral  and  spiritual 
forces,  he  has  the  destiny  of  a  spiritual  being.  God  has  revealed 
himself  in  the  physical  phenomena,  forces  and  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, in  the  moral  order  shown  in  the  history  of  the  race,  in  the 
hunan  consciousness  itself,  and  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures;  and 
man,  the  spiritual  image  of  the  Divine,  rises  to  the  recognition 
of  God  in  these  manifestations.  The  school  undertakes  the  ed- 
ucation of  a  being  who  is  to  live  and  act  in  a  world  of  moral  and 
spiritual  forces  and  laws.  Whether  he  shall  perceive  this  and 
be  a  sympathetic  participant  in  the  world  of  spiritual  activity,  or 
array  himself  against  it  and  defeat  the  highest  ends  of  individual 
life  will  depend  in  no  small  degree  on  the  instruction  which  the 
school  gives. 

Moreover,  this  being  is  unique  in  the  finite  world.    The  acorn 

drops  from  its  parent  oak,  is  subjected  to  certain  conditions  of 
moisture,  warmth  and  sunlight ;  it  swells,  sprouts,  grows  into  an 
oak,  reproduces  its  kind  and  then,  as  an  oak,  it  disappears  from 
the  realm  of  being.  The  species  only  lives;  the  individual  per- 
ishes. But  man  has  a  higher  destiny  as  an  individual  than  the 
perpetuation  of  his  species.     Endowed  with  the  powers  of  self- 
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consciousness  and  self-activity,  he  is  an  independent  energy.  A 
being  who  is  at  once  the  thinker  and  the  object  of  his  own  thought, 
and  who  possesses  the  power  of  determining  himself  completes 
the  round  of  his  being  in  his  own  consciousness,  and  is  immortal. 

The  argument  may  be  briefly  restated  as  follows:  i.  The 
school  is  an  organization  designed  to  promote  the  symmetrical 
growth  and  development  of  the  human  being — to  train  his  entire 
nature.  2.  The  religious  endowment  in  its  three  fold  nature — 
intellectual,  emotional,  and  volitional — is  an  essential  and  funda- 
mental element  of  human  spirit.  3.  The  school,  therefore,  must 
not  fail  to  take  account  of  the  religious  faculty  in  determining  the 
scope  of  its  work. 

II.  The  analysis  of  the  religious  consciousness  already  given 
reveals  as  its  genericelements  —  (a)  religious  thought,  i.  e., 
thought  relating  to  religious  subject-matter;  {p)  religious  emo- 
tion— awe,  reverence,  love,  aspiration,  etc.;  and  (c)  volition  oc- 
casioned by  and  expressing  the  activity  of  mind  in  religious 
thought  and  emotion.  Thus  are  indicated  the  three  lines  along 
which  the  unfolding  of  the  religious  nature  is  to  be  stimulated. 
In  each  of  these,  both  indirectly  and  by  formal,  systematic  effort, 
the  school  may  be  an  elEcient  agency.  In  the  field  of  instruc- 
tion it  may  do  much  to  create  a  true  idea  of  the  Divine  Being 
and  his  relations  to  the  universe  and  to  humanity,  and  the  con- 
sequent relationships  and  duties  of  man  to  his  fellows.  Such 
fundamental  conceptions  alone  furnish  the  true  grounds  of  a  ra- 
tional theory  of  individual  life.  Here  the  individual  gets  his 
controlling  life  motive  and  ideal.  The  most  potent  factor  in 
the  life  of  the  individual  is  his  profoundest  conviction  as  to  the 
whence  and  the  whither  of  all  things — the  origin  and  the  destiny 
of  the  world  of  being.  So  of  the  nation  or  people.  Says  Hegel^ 
**  Religion  is  the  sphere  in  which  a  nation  gives  itself  the  defi- 
nition of  that  which  it  regards  as  the  True.  *  *  *  *  ^^^^ 
conception  of  God,  therefore,  constitutes  the  general  basis  of  a 
people's  character  "  Religious  instruction,  formal  and  inciden- 
tal, is  one  of  the  means  to  be  employed  by  the  school  in  culturing 
the  religious  nature. 

Another  formal  agency  which  the  school  may  use  is  music. 
Present  space  permits  no  analysis  of  this,  if  indeed  it  is  not  im- 
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possible  to  explain  in  cold  language  of  the  understanding  the 
refining  and  exalting  influence  which  appropriate  sacred  music 
exerts  upon  the  human  mind  and  character. 

The  remaining  method  of  influencing  the  religious  suscepti- 
bilities is  by  prayer.  Judiciously  employed,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  instruments  of  religious  culture  in  the  school.  It 
may  consist  in  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  teacher 
or  teacher  and  school,  in  the  reading  or  recitation  of  the  many 
beautiful  and  expressive  prayers  to  be  found  in  the  Psalms  and 
other  portions  of  the  Sacred  Scripture,  or  original  prayer  by  the 
teacher.  Objections  to  the  last  frequently  urged  are  not  without 
weight ;  but  it  is  probably  true  that  the  simple,  sincere  utterances 
of  a  prayerful  spirit  in  a  school- room  are  the  most  powerful  influ- 
ence which  the  school  exerts  on  its  members.  Prayer  has  been 
rightly  termed  the  highest  exercise  of  human  spirit  It  is  one 
of  the  living  energies  of  the  spiritual  world.  The  wing  of  aspi- 
ration, it  is  potent  to  transform  the  individual  life. 


**  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  the  world  dreams  of." 


That  it  is  incumbent  on  every  teacher  to  employ  every  method 
of  religious  training  named  is  not  meant;  only  that  these  are 
some  of  the  means  which  the  school  may  use  in  seeking  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  the  religious  nature  of  the  child. 

W.  W.  Parsons, 

Pres,  Ind,  State  Normal  School. 

(^  — 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Nov.  30,  1886. 

Mr.  Bell  : — In  determining  the  place  of  religion  in  the  public 
school,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  central  and  most  im- 
portant duty  of  the  school  is  effective  moral  training,  and  hence 
that  whatever  is  an  essential  means  to  such  training  should  have  a 
place  in  school  instructicn  and  discipline. 

Both  reason  and  experience  show  that  the  religious  motives 
transcend  all  others  in  their  influence  on  the  will,  and  hence  on 
character.  The  exclusion  of  all  such  motives  from  the  moral 
training  of  the  young  will  not  stand  the  test  of  life.  It  follows 
that  the  use  of  religious  sanctions  and  motives  is  essential  to 
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vital  and  effectual  moral  training;  and  so  the  only  debatable 
question  relates  to  the  exteni  and  manner  in  which  such  sanctions 
and  motives  should  be  used  in  the  public  schools,  and  this  is 
largely  a  question  of  conditions. 

In  considering  this  question  a  clear  distinction  must  be  made 
between  technical  religious  instruction  and  the  use  of  religious 
sanctions  and  influence,  and  also  between  the  latter  and  formal 
religious  worship.  There  may  be  an  effective  use  of  religious 
motives  in  school  training  without  the  formal  teaching  of  the 
catechism  or  the  Bible,  and  also  without  formal  religious  wor- 
ship— though  the  latter  may  be  the  most  impressive  form  of  reli- 
gious influence.  Bible  instruction  and  formal  worship  may  be 
rendered  inexpedient  by  the  diverse  religious  faith  and  training 
of  the  pupils,  but  no  diversity  of  religious  faith  requires  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  reference  to  God  and  immortality  from  any  school. 
No  question  of  conscience  thus  arising  can  set  aside  the  impera- 
tive necessity  c  f  effective  moral  training  in  a  public  school,  and 
thus  the  supreme  purpose  of  the  school  sets  a  limit  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  needed  religious  influence. 

Besides  the  attempt  to  exclude  all  religious  truth  and  influence 
from  the  public  school  involves  the  exclusion  not  only  of  the 
Bible  but  also  of  the  highest  and  best  in  literature,  music,  and 
art,  for  these  are  permeated  by  religious  ideas  and  sentiments. 
The  removal  of  all  the  books  containing  religious  truth  from  any 
public  library  would  leave  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  shelves 
empty.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  teach  the  meaning  of  the 
abbreviation  A.  Z>.,  or  of  the|date  at  the  head  of  this  letter,  with- 
out referring  to  religious  knowledge. 

The  position  that  all  religious  truth  and  sanctions  should  be 
excluded  from  school  training  is  not  only  subversive  of  the  cen- 
tral purpose  of  the  public  school,  but  is  wholly  impracticable.  It 
is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  through  human  knowledge,  dividing 
the  religious  from  the  non  religious,  and  then  put  school  training 
entirely  on  one  side  of  this  line. 

Most  truly  yours,  E.  E.  White, 

Supe,  of  the  Cincinnati  ScAoois, 
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C')  should  Religion  be  taught  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  Why  ?  If 
\y  religion  you  mean  ''the  desire  to  raise  into  clear  knowledge 
that  primarily  the  spiritual  self  of  man  is  one  with  God,  to  be  in 
the  unity  with  God  thereby  established,  and  to  continue  to  live 
in  this  unity  with  God  in  every  condition  and  relation  of  life" — 
}  shall  without  hesitation  answer  in  the  affirmative,  inasmuch  as 
dii&  is  needed  to  give  meaning,  value,  and  permanence  to  the 
work  of  the  school. 

If^  on  the  other  hand,  religion  is  to  you  a  quasi-philosophic 
system  of  definitions  or  a  man-made  creed  by  which  you  hope 
to  raise  yourself  above  your  fellow-beings  and  to  escape  the  just 
consequences  of  evil-doing ;  if  it  means  to  you  rebellion  against 
God-given  reason,  the  subversion  of  the  child- like  faith  in  truth 
and  justice  that  fills  every  God-born  soul,  the  effacem^t  of  all 
vtstiges  of  Christly  love  to  mankind  in  your  heart, — a  love  that 
floeasures  its  intensity  by  the  wretchedness  of  the  erring  or  needy 
¥r«thef  or  sister ;  if  it  means  to  you  some  particular  kind  of  the- 
ology or  some  particular  form  of  fanciful,  morbid,  or  selfish  in- 
berpietation  of  the  word  of  God, — I  shall  with  equal  promptness 
answer  in  the  negative :  for  the  teaching  of  these  things  turns 
Ihe  young  away  from  God  with  whom  primarily  they  are  one, 
estiasges  them  from  Christ  through  whom  they  are  in  this  unity, 
and  renders  them  hostile  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  whom  alone  they 
nay  hope  to  continue  in  this  unity. 

In  its  deep  generous  sense,  as  the  thirst  for  God  and  right- 
sousBess,  as  the  yearning  for  Christ  and  love,  as  consecration  to 
tilie  spirit  of  truth ;  as  the  unfailing  fountain  of  faith  and  hope, 
of  reverence  for  things  good  and  holy,  and — greatest  of  all — of 
keaven-born  charity;  as  the  blessed  bond  between  man  and 
Humanity,  Nature,  God ;  as  the  ever  progressing,  ever  present 
tendency  outward  and  upward, — religion  is  the  rock  on  which 
alone  education  can  rest  securely,  is  the  soul  without  which  ed- 
ucational influences  are  dead,  is  the  very  life  of  whatever  home 
and  school  may  do  in  child- guidance. 

Do  you^say  the  public  school  is  concerned  only  with  good 
citizenship?  In  a  commonwealth  like  ours,  based  on  ethical 
considerations,  a  good  citizen  must  first  be  a  good  man  or  wo- 
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man ;  and  the  goodness  of  the  human  being  rises  and  falls  with 
the  intensity  and  scope,  the  depth  and  breadth  of  his  religious 
convictions.  Whoever  truly  feels  his  essential  one-ness  with 
God  and  man,  can  not  fail  to  appreciate  his  responsibility  as  a 
member  of  the  commonwealth,  and  must  be  proportionately 
eager  to  do  his  duty  as  such. 

That  there  is  need  for  such  religious  training  perhaps  not  only 
in  our  schools,  but  possibly  also  in  the  family  and  in  the  church, 
must  be  manifest  to  every  thoughtful  observer  of  pjiblic  and 
private  affairs.  Everywhere  we  see  the  same  irreligious  tendency 
of  isolation,  a  malevolent  greed  to  make  all  things  mine.  The 
monopolist  and  the  trades'-unionist,  the  grasping  merchant  and 
the  miserly  customer,  the  cunning  manufacturer  and  the  stupid 
consumer,  the  partisan  ifi  office  and  the  partisan  out  of  office, 
the  princely  millionaire  and  the  beggarly  tramp,  Sing-Sing  and 
Canada,  Newport  and  the  County-farm, — all  preach  alike  of  the 
baneful  fruits  of  an  irreligious  system  of  isolation  which  has  over- 
taken us  under  the  guise  of  personal  freedom,  denominational 
tolerance,  and  the  heathen  ''Look  out  for  Number  One"  and 
^•Charity  begins  at  home"  fallacies. 

There  are  all  about  us  growing  currents  of  philanthropy  and 
Christian  charity — individual  and  associated — laboring  to  make 
headway  against  the  evils  and  to  mitigate  the  suffering  resulting 
from  this  state  of  affairs.  These  currents,  indeed,  furnish  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  incorruptible  fountain  of  life  that  wells  up 
deep  in  the  innermost  heart  of  Humanity;  yet,  few  of  these 
efforts  strike  the  root  Indeed  nothing  short  of  a  thorough  going 
revolution  in  popular  education,  making  religious-training  the 
comer-stone  of  the  public  school  work,  can  reach  the  root : — a 
religious  training  which,  while  it  steers  clear  of  theology,  leads 
Che  child  to  unity  with  God ;  a  religious  training  which,  while  it 
serves  no  particular  creed,  awakens  in  the  soul  of  every  learner 
conscious  faith  in  the  eternal  power  of  righteousnes ;  a  religious 
training  which,  while  it  favors  no  ''denomination,"  opens  the 
heart  of  every  pupil  to  Christly  love  and  inwardness ;  a  religious 
training  which,  while  it  is  free  from  special  ritualistic  tendencies, 
attunes  the  mind  to  reverence  for  things  high  and  low ;  a  reli- 
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gious  training  which,  while  it  calls  neither  for  tithes  nor  alms, 
fosters  in  the  young  a  spirit  of  cheerful  self-renunciation  without 
which  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  and  man  becomes  a  mere 
matter  of  expediency. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  does  not  contemplate  the  addi- 
tion of  a  **  new  subject  of  instruction,"  but  rather  and  exclusively 
the  spiritualizing  of  all  school- work.  However,  your  question 
does  not  concern  the  **how,"  and  I  desist. 

W.  N.  Hailman, 

Superintendent  La  Porte  Schools, 


c? 


Should  Eeligion  be  Taught  in  the  Public  School?  If  so,  How  ? 
Here  are  two  important  questions.  To  the  first,  we  answer. 
Yes.  The  public  school  is  the  offspring  of  necessity.  Without 
it,  the  state  can  not  secure  that  degree  of  intelligence  and  virtue 
essential  to  its  own  peace  and  perpetuity.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  ends.  These  are  two- 
fold :  the  first,  relates  to  the  pupil ;  the  second,  to  the  state.  In 
behalf  of  the  former,  the  school  must  develop  mental  and  moral 
power;  in  behalf  of  the  latter,  it  is  to  produce,  within  the  limits 
of  its  power,  good,  intelligent,  law-abiding  citizens. 

The  welfare  and  perpetuity  of  a  nation  do  not  depend  alone 
upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people ;  but  upon  their  intelligence 
and  virtue.  If  not,  why  the  Revolution  in  France  ?  Philosophy 
boasted  of  an  approximation  to  perfection,  and  never  before  had 
the  people  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of  intellectual  culture.  Why, 
then,  should  the  goddess  of  liberty  be  driven  from  the  throne^ 
as  the  goddess  of  rectson  was  elevated  to  it  ?  France  had  intelli- 
gence, but  was  sadly  wanting  in  virtue. 

Both  these  qualities  are  vitally  important  in  a  Republic  like 
ours.  Here  the  ballot,  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  bctd  men, 
becomes  a  dangerous  element  in  society,  and  unless  the  state  can 
destroy  ignorance  and  vice,  the  time  will  come  when  they  will 
destroy  the  state.  The  greatest  problem,  therefore,  confronting 
the  American  people  now  is,  how  can  the  coming  generations  be 
so  trained  and  educated,  that  when  they  come  to  exercise  the 
right  of  suffrage,  each  may  stand  in  the  dignity  of  a  true  and 
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noble  manhood,  and  cast  his  vote  with  intelligent  and  patriotic 
desire. 

Two  things  are  necessary :  first,  they  must  know  their  duty ; 
second,  they  must  be  inclined  to  do  it.  How,  then,  can  the 
disposition  be  developed  ?  The  morality  which  is  the  mere  de- 
duction of  human  reason,  can't  impart  it.  This  has  been  tried, 
but  has  always  failed,  and  always  will.  Civil  laws,  however  wisely 
framed,  can't  generate  it.  Laws  are  but  the  expression  of  public 
sentiment,  and  depend  for  their  own  efficiency,  upon  the  spirit 
already  existing  in  the  minds  of  the  masses. 

In  short,  no  code  of  morals,  except  that  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion— the  existence  of  a  personal  God 
who  loves  virtue  and  hates  vice,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
accountability  of  man,  and  a  practical  recognition  of  that  Golden 
Rule,  enunciated  by  Christ,  ''Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,"  can  develop  such 
a  spirit  in  human  nature. 

In  this  system  of  Christian  morals,  is  found  a  force  more  po- 
tent than  the  fear  oifines,  or  the  dread  of  imprisonment — a  power 
that  takes  hold  of  the  public  conscience  and  secures  obedience 
to  law,  human  and  divine,  by  first  reaching  down  and  taking 
hold  of  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  individual  heart,  demanding  of 
it  uprightness  of  intention  and  purity  of  purpose. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  we  say  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state — be, 
cause  essential  to  the  welfare  and  perpetuity  not  only  of  the  state- 
but  of  the  nation  itself. 

But  to  the  second  question,  "How  shall  it  be  taught?"  we 
answer :  first,  by  the  power  and  influence  of  right  example.  The 
influence  of  example  is  seen  and  felt  in  every  department  of  ed- 
ucation ;  but  especially  so  in  the  education  of  the  heart.  It  is 
here  that  example  exerts  its  fullest  force.  By  the  silent  influence 
of  his  daily  life,  the  teacher  is  moulding,  day  by  day,  the  plastic 
minds  and  hearts  of  his  pupils  into  characters  of  grace  aud  beauty, 
or  he  is  despoiling  that  divine  image  implanted  in  the  innocence 
of  childhood.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  is  leaving  the 
impress  of  his  teaching  and  example  to  be  seen  and  felt  in  all  the 
avenues  of  the  child's  future  life. 
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Of  all  persons,  therefore,  the  teacher  of  youth  should  be  the 
freest  from  moral  taint,  or  even  moral  suspicion,  and  his  daily 
life  and  conduct  should  be  an  exemplification  of  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion.  In  other  words,  the  teacher  should  be 
what  he  would  have  his  pupils  become. 

Second^  let  every  branch  of  study  be  taught  in  intimate  con- 
nection with  God  and  the  Bible,  Open  to  the  pupil  the  book  of 
nature,  and  lead  him  to  see,  on  every  page,  the  lessons  of  beauty, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  within  them;  and  thus,  through  nature, 
lead  him,  in  adoration  and  love,  up  to  nature's  Ood.  Why  not  ? 
For  what  is  geography,  geology,  botany,  or  astronomy,  but  a 
sciende  that  is  replete  with  lessons  of  God's  wisdom,  and  power,, 
and  love  as  in  and  over  all  things  ?  Each  of  these  and  others, 
if  allowed  to  speak  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  pupil,  will  not 
only  inspire  him  with  pure  and  noble  thoughts,  but  develop  in 
him  that  receptive  spirit  which  yields  a  ready  and  cheerful  obedi- 
ence to  the  principles  and  requirements  of  the  Christian  religion* 

Thirds  by  means  of  the  regular  religious  devotions  of  the  schooL 
In  these  let  the  Bible  be  held  up  as  the  infallible  standard  in  aU 
moral  and  religious  teaching ;  and  let  it  be  regularly,  but  judi- 
ciously  employed  in  cultivating  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  true  de- 
votion. 

There  is  a  religious  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  every  child ;  but 
like  other  sentiments,  it  is  not  self  developing.  The  fostering 
hand  of  education  must  show  this  principle  how  to  unfold — this 
living  germ,  how  to  expand  from  that  of  a  mere  sentiment  into 
a  profound  conviction  that  shall  become  a  regulating  power  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  pupil.  All  the  devotional  exercises  of  the 
school — the  lesson  read,  the  singing,  and  the  prayer  offered — 
should  be  conducted  with  this  end  in  view,  and  should  be  char- 
acterized by  such  reverence  and  fervor  as  shall  tend  to  awakeD 
and  foster  this  Christian  spirit.  J.  H.  Martin, 

Superintendent  Madison  Schools, 

^0  

Frcebel's  definition  of  education  is  '*the  conscious  develop- 
ment of  the  divine  in  man  and  in  mankind. "  Now,  it  is  not 
possible  to  develop  or  evolve  that  which  is  not  in  some  sense 
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^wvcloped  or  mvolved.  Frcebel's  definition,  therefore,  implies 
the  divine  nature  in  man,  which  needs  but  proper  conditions  im 
order  to  grow  into  a  perfected  character.  The  conditions  of 
such  a  growth  are,  metaphorically  speaking,  food  and  exercise, 
/.  ^.,  ideas,  and  the  activities  necessary  in  their  mastery.  But 
the  ideas  must  accord  with  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  the  exer- 
cise follow  its  laws  of  action. 

The  ideas  which  it  would  seem  are  adapted  to  thus  invigorate 
this  partially  developed  spirit,  are,  to  some  extent,  the  ideas 
which  express  the  relations  of  this  divine  germ  in  the  humaa 
spirit  to  the  Universe,  and  to  the  great  First  Cause. 

Feelings  consequent  upon  such  contemplation,  admiration 
of  ideal  excellence,  of  omnipotent  power,  of  all*  pervading  good> 
ness,  and  a  longing  for  some  part  in  the  great  movement  of  the 
divine  activities,  raise  in  the  mind  a  glorious  hope.  The  mind 
becomes  pervaded  by  a  feeling  of  love  for  the  Divine  Being 
and  for  all  His  creatures.  Thus  faith, — a  confident  and  cheer- 
ful view  of  our  relation  to  God,  hope  to  participate  in  His  plans, 
and  charity, — an  indulgent  love  for  all,  are  conditions  that  ex- 
press development  in  consciousness  of  the  divine  germ  in  man. 

But  faith,  hope  and  charity  are  essentially  religious  conditions 
of  the  spirit,  and  if  brought  about  at  all  are  to  be  brought  about 
through  religious  instruction.  They  do  not  necessarily  involve 
theological  controversy,  or  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  sectariaa 
beliefs.  They  are  more  likely  to  be  induced  by  association  witk 
persons  who  possess  these  celestial  virtues,  and  who  exhibit 
them  naturally  and  forcefully  in  the  prosecution  of  their  dail^ 
work. 

The  daily  programme  of  studies  involves  each  day  many  op- 
portunities for  appeal  to  the  religious  nature  of  the  pupil.  The 
quiet  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  the  essentially 
religious  nature  in  the  pupil,  and  the  teaching  of  all  subjects 
and  the  administering  of  all  discipline,  in  view  of  such  nature 
and  its  relation  to  its  Creator,  give  the  conditions  most  needed 
for  its  development.  Such  assumption  is  necessary  in  order  ta 
give  vitality  to  such  teaching  as  is  usually  considered  oierelf 
moral.     Morality  is  merely  an  externality,  without  life  or  mea»- 
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ing  except  it  be  founded  on  deep-seated  religious  convictions. 

The  largest  hope  in  this  direction  is  to  be  found  in  the  employ- 
ment as  teachers  of  those  who  are  themselves  thus  developed ; 
so  that  their  influence  shall  all  of  it  be  unconscious  instruction 
in  religion  and  morality.  While  believing  that  the  indirect  in- 
fluences thus  indicated  are  most  to  be  relied  upon,  I  do  not  deny 
that  it  is  possible  to  give  direct  religious  instruction  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  In  Germany  direct  religious  instruction  in  reli- 
gious matters  is  made  obligatory,  even  at  the  great  risk  that  it 
will  become  sectarian.  Stories  of  the  oldest  times  taken  from 
Genesis,  adapted  to  children,  are  told,  as  also  those  of  the  child- 
hood of  Christ.  Then  come  stories  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  the  parables  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
whole  ends  with  the  doctrine  and  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
All  that  is  done  in  the  German  schools,  should,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  done,  and  well  done,  in  ours,  except  the  doctrine  and 
history  of  a  special  church.  This  is  a  matter  of  less  importance, 
and,  by  its  very  nature,  must  be  left  to  the  Sunday-school  or  the 
Church  school.  Lewis  H.  Jones, 

Superintendent  Indianapolis  Schools, 

CO  

The  ultimate  aim  of  all  education  is  morality.  All  institu- 
tions are  ethical,  and  exist  for  the  same  purpose,  viz. ,  to  enable 
man  to  realize  his  infinite  possibilities,  to  cancel  what  is  negative 
and  finite  in  him — what  we  call  the  "bad,"  the  **ugly,"  the 
** irrational," — by  developing  the  positive;  the  good,  the  beau- 
tiful, the  true. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  in  our  complex  civilization, 
all  institutions  can  be  united  in  one.  We  can  not  go  back  to 
that  time  in  the  history  of  our  English  race,  when  every  freeman 
was  "his  own  judge,  his  own  legislator,  and  his  own  house- 
priest."  Neither  can  we  unite  in  one  complex  institution,  though 
it  be  the  highest,  all  the  functions  of  State,  society,  school,  and 
family. 

This  differentiation  exists  in  institutions  as  in  nature,  that  we  may 
finally  arrive  at  a  higher  unity.  Church  and  State  are  none  the 
less  valid  because  not  united  under  one  head,  nor  does  the  State 
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fiil  to  realize  its  ends  because  acting  through  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  departments.  As  these  institutions  all  exist 
for  the  same  purpose,  they  should  all  work  together  for  the  same 
endy  each  in  harmony  with  the  highest,  and  with  all. 

Carlyle  has  well  said  that  a  man's  religion  is  the  chief  fact  in 
regard  to  him.  ''The  thing  a  man  does  practically  lay  to  heart 
concerning  his  vital  relations  to  this  mysterious  universe,  and 
his  duty  and  destiny  there,  creatively  determines  all  the  rest." 

The  Church  should  teach  those  universal  truths  which  "cre- 
atively determine  all  the  rest. "  All  institutions  should  strive  to- 
wards a  practical  realization  of  them. 

Now,  however  churches  and  creeds  may  differ,  there  are  cer- 
tain fundamental  truths,  which  are  in  some  way  reflected,  in  all 
churches  and  in  all  secular  institutions.  Some  of  these  truths 
are:  i.  That  man  is  a  duality  and  a  unity — he  is  body  and 
spiritf  finite  and  infinite,  united  in  one  individual.  2.  The 
lower,  or  finite  nature,  should  come  into  harmony  with,  and  be 
governed  by  the  higher. 

Religion  has  been  defined  as  ''the  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
finite  to  come  into  harmony  with  the  infinite."  It  implies  re- 
union with  God,  and  has  been  termed  by  Froebel  God-Union. 
What  we  term  morality,  is  included  in  this  view  of  religion. 
The  feeling  of  duty  or  obligation,  belongs  only  to  a  being  who 
has  a  higher  law  within  him,  and  above  him,  and  is  capable  of 
becoming  conscious  of,  and  obeying  it.  All  nature  is  the  ex- 
pression of  mind ;  but  man,  alone,  knows  the  laws  of  his  own 
being,  perceives  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  thus  obeys  his  nature 
freely,  consciously.  Only  by  the  education  of  all  institutions 
combined,  can  man  be  brought  to  know  and  live  these  divine 
laws,  and  thus  to  become  truly  conscious.  In  the  school,  all 
that  tends  to  the  harmonious  development  of  the  powers  of  the 
soul,  tends  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  aim. 

The  little  child  is  harmoniously  related  to  nature,  to  God,  and 
to  man — an  unconscious  unity.  He  should  not  be  awakened  to 
a  knowledge  of  his  dual  nature,  through  failure,  pain,  and  suf- 
fering, but  should  be  led  to  a  knowledge  of  himself  through  a 
gradual,  harmonious  unfolding  of  all  his  powers.     Goethe,  in 
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his  "  Pedagogical  Province,"  would  have  him  begin  to  awaken 
to  his  three-fold  relation  through  song  and  gesture.  '*We  teach 
a  three- fold  reverence,  which,  when  combined  to  form  a  whole, 
only  then  attains  to  its  highest  power— the  reverence  for  that 
which  is  above  us,  God ;  for  that  which  is  around  us,  man ;  for 
that  which  is  below  us,  nature.  In  this  he  has  indicated  the 
course  of  training  for  all  schools  for  all  time,  and  a  course  which 
will  require  a  full  development  of  all  the  powers  of  the  child's 
nature. 

The  mistake  in  training  to  morality  has  been  in  supposing 
that  ihere  were  certain  natural  powers  of  the  soul,  which  should, 
if  possible,  be  eliminated.  The  true  doctrine,  as  I  believe,  is, 
that  all  powers  should  be  trained  into  harmony  with  man's  true 
nature  and  destiny,  which  is,  to  realize  the  divine  in  him.  If 
we  would  thus  educate,  we  must  keep  the  child  related  to  ^^the 
whole  "  of  which  Goethe  speaks. 

In  the  child  the  higher  powers,  though  present  and  active,  are 
only  beginning  to  unfold.  The  soul,  acting  through  the  senses, 
IS  trying  to  free  itself  by  self-activity,  and  in  no  other  way  can 
it  become  free.  It  will,  in  due  time,  if  the  proper  conditions 
are  furnished,  send  out  from  these  roots  of  the  senses  the  stems 
of  understanding  and  the  flowers  of  reason.  We  must  use  the 
mind  first  upon  the  things  that  are  seen,  if  we  would  finally  know 
the  '*  unseen  and  eternal."  The  law  of  growth  in  nature  and  in 
spirit  is,  that  the  higher  force  or  being  uses  the  lower :  the  lower 
is  changed  to  the  higher,  or,  rather,  the  later  development  pre- 
supposes the  earlier.  The  child  sees  God  now  in  nature  as 
Creator,  and  in  man  as  Person.  He  has  no  theological  or  phil- 
osophical view  of  the  personality  of  God.  He  learns  to  love 
"his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,"  and 'thus  learns  to  know 
''God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen."  His  soul  is  only  darkened 
and  confused  by  an  attempt  to  teach  religion  in  the  new  form  of 
dogma.  Though  much  may  be  taught  by  symbols,  and  more, 
perhaps,  through  music,  harmonious  development  requires  net 
only  the  proper  environment,  but  assumption  and  production. 
"Let  us  try  to  have  the  child  embody  all  his  perceptions  in  2C- 
tions,  even  from  the  beginning,"  says  Froebel.     The  little  child 
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should  be  led  unconsciously  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  higher 
law  before  this  law  is  presented  in  the  form  of  precept  or  doc- 
trine. The  ideal  school  is  the  little  community  in  which  he  acts 
freely  in  accordance  with  moral  law,  according  to  his  nature  and 
development ;  for  if  the  law  of  the  school  is  irrational,  disregard- 
ing the  laws  of  the  child's  nature,  it  is  immoral  in  its  tendency. 
It  makes  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  life  of  the  child,  whether, 
on  entering  school  unable  to  read,  write,  or  draw,  he  is  given  a 
few  little  sticks  to  arrange  in  imitation  of  some  simple  form,  or 
whether  he  is  told  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing.  In  one  case  he  is 
following  the  law  -of  his  being — the  law  of  mental  and  physical 
activity.  He  is  willing  freely  to  do  the  right ;  his  tendency  is 
toward  obedience  to  moral  law.  In  the  other  case  he  becomes 
indolent,  losing  the  use  of  his  powers ;  or,  necessity  of  his  na- 
ture being  stronger  than  the  word  of  the  teacher,  he  openly  dis- 
obeys; or,  wishing  to  sitisfy  both  nature  and  the  law,  he  de- 
ceives, and  thus  he  becomes  confused  at  the  start  as  to  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong. 

Richter,  commenting  upon  our  inconsistency  in  the  govern- 
ment of  children,  says:  ''The  father  in  the  first  hour  reads  to 
the  child  ^ pure  moraliiy ; '  in  the  second,  *  mixed  morality ; '  in 
the  fifth,  '  the  chief  matter  is  that  you  should  succeed  in  the 
world,  and  become  something  in  the  State ; '  in  the  sixth,  '  not 
the  temporal  but  the  eternal,  determines  the  worth  of  a  man ; ' 
in  the  seventh,  '  therefore,  rather  suffer  justice  and  be  kind ; '  in 
the  eighth,  *  but  defend  yourself  bravely  if  anyone  attack  you ; ' 
in  the  ninth,  '  do  not  make  a  noise,  dear  child ; '  in  the  tenth, 
*  a  boy  must  not  sit  so  quiet.'  So,  by  the  hourly  change  of  his 
principles,  the  father  conceals  their  untenableness  and  one- 
sidedness." 

As  a  necessary  part  of  the  training  to  morality,  the  school 

must  bring  to  the  child  ideals  of  conduct  not  only  in  the  person 
of  the  teacher,  but  high  examples  should  be  brought  near  to  him 
in  the  lives  of  others.  He  desires  to  realize  his  ideals  in  con- 
duct, just  as  he  desires  to  see  his  perceptions  in  material  form. 
The  story,  the  poem,  the  song,  the  picture,  are  the  art-forms 
through  which  these  ideals  can  best  be  presented  to  little  chil- 
dren.   In  the  story  he  sees  other  spirits  like  his  own,  unfolding 
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in  an  ideal  manner.  The  power  of  the  faculty  of  imagination  is 
portrayed  in  a  single  sentence  by  George  Eliot:  **  We  are  saved 
by  making  the  future  present  to  ourselves/'  The  Bible  should 
not  be  excluded,  but  should  never  be  interpreted  in  a  sectarian 
spirit.  Only  that  which  has  universal  application  should  be 
presented;  and  we  should  remember  that  *'only  what  the  child 
experiences,  within  itself,  is  full  of  life." 

Nebraska  Cropsey, 

Superintendent  Primary  Schools^  Indianapolis, 


Q) 


religion  and  the  school. 

Religion  should  be  taught  in .  all  our  schools,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  because  it  is  the  most  important  part  of  man's 
nature.  Without  it,  the  best  physical  education  leaves  him  little 
better  than  a  well-fed  animal — the  best  mental  training,  little 
better  than  Archangel  received.  Important  as  both  these  are, 
they  are  powerful  for  good  or  evil  in  proportion  as  they  are,  or 
are  not,  permeated  and  directed  by  the  highest  spiritual  or  reli- 
gious life.     So  much  for  the  **  Why  ?  " 

What  religion  should  be  taught  ?  Not  that  which  calls  itself 
"Catholic,"  or  **  Christian,"  or  which  by  any  other  narrow  and 
sectarian  designation  would  arrogate  to  itself  a  peculiar  and  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  divine  favor.  Not  that  which  attaches  ex- 
treme importance  to  iorms  and  ceremonies,  and  consists  largely 
in  ceremonies  and  forms  almost  without  end,  and  without  utility. 
But,  positively,  that  which  is  **  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle 
and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without 
partiality  and  without  hypocrisy  " — that  which  understands  and 
obeys  the  divine  injunction,  **  He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do 
justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God" — 
that  which,  on  the  highest  authority  expresses  the  substance  of 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  viz.,  "Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind  ^  *  *  *  and  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself" — and  which  is  so  beautifully  and  fully  illus 
trated  in  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  great  Teacher  himself. 
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How  should  religion  be  taught?  Not  by  dismal  books,  or 
long  prayers,  or  constant  harping  upon  faults  ;  not  in  that  scru- 
pulosity which  would  tithe  mint,  anise,  cumin,  and  leave  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law  without  attention ;  but  in  honest 
sympathy  with  all  that  is  good  in  the  learner;  in  constant,  true 
endeavor  to  develop  the  bodily,  the  mental,  and  the  spiritual 
nature  in  harmonious,  just  proportions ;  in  healthy  discipline ; 
exemplifying  the  reality  and  power  of  divine  grace  in  the  heart 
and  life  of  the  Teacher ;  in  practically  recognizing  Deity  as  every- 
where revealed — in  His  works,  His  providence,  by  His  spirit, 
and  more  especially  in  His  word.  Leaving  disputed  matters, 
about  which  honest  and  intelligent  men  differ,  to  the  clearer 
light  of  the  hereafter,  there  is  a  vast  body  of  the  most  important 
truth  about  which  right-thinking  men  are  substantially  agreed. 
The  Bible  should  be  recognized  not  simply  as  a  book  of  superior 
ethical  value,  but  as  the  Word  of  God,  deferring  constantly  and 
implicitly  to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ — 
believing  His  word,  obeying  His  commands,  and  exemplifying 
His  Spirit  as  the  ideal  of  our  perfected  manhood. 

Thus  Religion  and  Education — twin  daughters  of  heaven — 
should  go  hand  in  hand.  Religion,  uneducated,  tends  to  super- 
stition and  bigotry.  Education,  without  religion,  tends  to  infi- 
delity and  atheism.  The  true  conception  of  both  is  to  regard  each 
as  the  complement  of  the  other.  Those  who  do  not  so  regard 
them  are  wanting  in  the  first  and  highest  qualification  for  the 
sacred  work  of  education.  Alexander  Martin, 

Pres,  Dt  Pauw  University, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[This  Department  is  conducted  by  S.  S.  Parr,  Principal  De  Pauw  Normal  ScbooL] 

WBY  SHOULD  RELIGION  BE  TAUGHT  IN  THE 
C\  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS? 

THE  most  important  reason  is  that  it  can  not  be  helped. 
All  kinds  of  schools  necessarily  and  unavoidably  give  reli- 
gious training  of  some  kind.     Ask,  of  a  warm-blooded  ani- 
mal, whether  it  will  breathe,  if  let  loose  in  the  free  air  of  heaven  ! 
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With  equal  propriety,  ask  whether  children  in  any  school  will 
constantly  imbibe  notions  of  the  Divine  Being  and  of  their  rela- 
tions to  Him  and  constantly  be  in  some  emotional  attitude  in 
consequence  of  these  ideas  ! 

Religion  consists  of  two  elements :  First,  a  certain  series  of 
ideas  relative  to  the  world,  God,  immortality  and  one's  self,  which 
we  will  call  the  piety  of  the  intellect ;  second,  a  certain  attitude  of 
the  emotions,  usually  called  reverence  toward  God  and  kindness 
toward  one's  fellows,  a  surrender  of  the  human  and  finite  will 
to  the  absolute  will  (denominated  worship),  which  we  will  de- 
nominate the  piety  of  the  emotions  and  of  the  will.  The  intel- 
lectual part  can  be  taught ;  the  other  can  not. 

All  men,  women  and  children,  above  the  years  of  accounta- 
bility, frame  for  themselves  some  theory  of  the  universe,  of  God, 
and  of  their  souls,  by  which  they  conceive  and  explain  these 
things.  As  all  such  intellectual  action  finds  expression  in  an 
emotional  condition  it  follows  that  the  religious  element  is  as 
universal  as  the  human  mind.  Men's  ideas  may  be  sadl)>  warped 
and  perverted ;  yet  every  one  has  some  sort  of  religion  (using 
the  term  to  cover  both  religion  and  irreligion).  This  is  by 
no  means  a  mere  shadow  among  his  ideas,  but  a  living  force 
to  shape  his  life  and  character.  The  pantheistic  atheism  of  a 
Voltaire  or  an  IngersoU  is  his  religion,  as  fully  as  the  theistic 
piety  of  a  Wilberforce  or  a  Wesley,  is  his  religion.  The  greatest 
villain  who  haunts  the  slums  of  vice  has  his  theory  of  God  and 
of  himself,  and  has  his  emotional  coordinate  to  these  ideas,  which 
rules  his  life.  Because  he  believes  God  to  be  a  being  whom,  in 
some  way,  he  can  cheat  and  whose  punishment  he  can  escape, 
he  makes  no  surrender  of  his  will  to  the  absolute  will,  but  raises 
his  puny  arm  against  the  divine  order  of  the  universe,  until  at 
last  his  deeds  return  on  his  head  and  crush  him. 

If,  then,  the  religious  faculty  is  as  well  marked  as  other  great 
faculties  of  the  human  soul,  and  if  we  can  not  by  any  possibility 
escape  giving  it  incidental  training  by  our  school  work,  there  are 
two  possible  questions :  i.  Is  our  school  work  of  all  kinds  so  or- 
dered that  it  gives  the  right  kind  of  incidental  training  ?  2.  Shall 
we  attempt  anything  more  than  incidental  religious  training  ? 
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Before  answering  either  or  both  of  these  questions,  let  us  see 
whether  we  are  all  using  terms  with  the  same  meaning.  What 
is  meant  by  incidental  religious  training  ? 

The  influences  of  the  school  arise  out  of  its  instruction,  its  gov- 
ernment, its  attitude  of  mind  or  general  atmosphere,  and  the  per- 
sonal intercourse  of  its  pupils  and  teacher.  The  background  of 
all  these  things,  in  every  possible  school,  is  either  religious  or 
irreligious.  If  there  is  an  honest,  earnest,  reverential  man  or 
woman  at  its  head,  who  has  force  enough  to  shape  it,  it  is  essen- 
tially religious,  no  matter  whether  there  is  a  formal  prayer  and 
other  worship  every  day  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  head 
is  a  weak,  selfish,  narrow-minded  egotist,  however  many  the 
moral  lectures  and  other  formal  exercises,  the  school  is  essentially 
irreligious  in  its  influence  and  atmosphere.  There  is,  it  is  true, 
an  element  in  the  pupils'  intercourse  the  teacher  and  school  can 
not  act  directly  upon,  but  even  this  is  not  entirely  beyond  their 
power. 

Instruction  or  teaching  furnishes  opportunity  fon  a  very  m- 
portant  element  of  incidental  religious  training.  All  teaching 
involves  more  or  less  explanation,  and  the  moment  we  begin  to 
explain  with  fullness  a  fact  in  history,  science,  geography,  or 
other  subject,  we  come  upon  the  conception  of  God  and  of  our 
relation  to  him  (as,  e.  g  ,  History,  Geography),  or  on  some 
thread  that  runs  immediately  into  these  things.  Causes  and 
reasons  of  all  kinds  lead  up  to  the  great  First  Cause  and  First 
Reason.  All  forms  of  science  are  on  the  border-land  of  the 
Divine.  Such  teaching  is  unavoidably  active.  We  of  necessity 
give  it  at  every  turn.  And  since  this  is  true,  our  duty  is  plain ; 
it  must  be  correctly  and  ef!ici;;ntly  done. 

Incidental   religious  instruction   is,   then,   of  two  varieties: 

1.  That  which  grows  out  of  the  attitude,  tone  and  general  atmos- 
phere of  the  instruction,  government  and  intercourse  of  the  school. 

2.  That  which  grows  out  of  the  background  of  explanation  in  all 
instruction.  To  discuss  the  qualities  of  the  school  that  give  right 
incidental  religious  instruction  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this 
.kind  of  instruction,  but  are  common  to  it,  moral  training  and 
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intellectual  training  of  all  kinds.  All  these  kinds  of  training  ex- 
ist in  the  nature  of  the  school  and  can  not  be  imported  into  it 

The  second  question,  '*  Shall  we  attempt  anything  more  than 
incidental  religious  training  ?''  is  more  difficult  of  answer.  Here 
again  we  must  seek  light  in  the  nature  of  the  school  and  its 
purpose. 

The  school  is  the  great  formal  instrumentality  which  gives  its 
members  the  literary,  logical  and  ethical  culture  accumulated  and 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  We  say  that  the 
purpose  of  the  public  school  is  to  make  good  citizens.  This  is 
correct.  The  good  citizen  is  the  highest  product  of  civilized  life. 
But  what  is  a  good  citizen  ?  An  automatic  money-getting  and 
voting  machine  ?  Manifestly  not.  He  must  be,  first  of  all,  a 
good  person.  He  must  be  a  good  member  of  the  family,  of  the 
church  (meaning  all  who  reverence  God),  of  the  social  circle,  of 
the  business  world,  and  of  the  political  organization  we  call  the 
State.  In  so  far  as  any  citizen  is  wanting  in  any  of  these  regards, 
he  is  deficient  in  some  element  of  good  citizenship. 

Good  citizenship  at  once  implies  a  ciiltivajed  xjciind — one  culti- 
vated  in  its  whole  round  of  faculties.  The  intellect  must  have 
had  training  in  school  and  out  of  school,  and  be  JDOssessed  of  a 
large  share  of  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  race.  The 
emotions  must  be  rationalized  and  made  subject  to  the  intellect 
and  will.  The  individual  will  is  to  be  brought  into  subordination 
to  the  expressed  and  formulated  will  of  bodies  of  men  acting  in 
an  institutional  capacity,  i  nd  to  the  absolute  will  as  revealed  by 
reason  and  the  word  of  God. 

The  public  school  is  the  public  instrumentality  for  training 
children  to  good  citizenship.  This  is  its  end  in  every  civilized 
country.  As  such  it  aims  at  training  all  the  faculties.  The 
religious  faculty  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  mind's  nature  as  the 
judgment  or  the  will.  Its  culture  is  as  necessary  a  part  of  train- 
ing as  the  culture  of  these  faculties. 

If  the  foregoing  reasoning  is  correct,  we  have  established  the 
claims  of  active  training  for  the  religious  nature.  But  we  have 
not  determined  how  far  this  should  be  carried. 

Allegiance  to  a  denominational  creed  is,  no  doubt,  under  pres- 
ent development,  a  necessary  condition  of  religious  life.     But 
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the  public  schools  have  nothing  to  do  with  training  in  creeds, 
since  by  any  such  attempt  they  excite  one  denomination  to  con- 
flict with  another,  the  final  result  of  which  must  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  schools,  if  not  of  the  State  itself.  Active  religious 
training  by  the  public  schools  must,  therefore,  limit  itself  to  that 
field  common  to  all  denominations.  This  is  entirely  feasible  and 
is  demonstrated  by  experience  to  excite  no  serious  opposition 
from  any  church.  The  limits  of  the  schooFs  duties  in  active 
religious  training  are  co- extensive  with  this  area  of  common  reli- 
gion and  worship.  S.  S.  Parr. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT, 

[This  Department  is  conducted  by  Howard  Sa^ndison,  Professor  of  Mecliods  in  the 
>  Sute  Normal  School.} 
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HO IV  CAN  THE  RELmm^^^^FACULTY  BE  CULTI- 
VA  TED^^^i^  J^iJ^^Bl^OOM? 

RELIGION    (wTehsier   states)   may   meanAto    ''bind  back" 
or  "bin(l{rasty"  and  the  Divine  Being  us  the  one  to  whom 
something^isefc^be  bound  fast.     JOtf^V^^  ^^  P^^^  mind 
and  heart  of  the  cmljNRilj||^[f  0p|^  back"  to  one  who 

gave  it  life !     Is  not  thaFlTlJtdUliruTTftought  ? 

Some  of  the  cords  which  may  bind  the  mind  of  the  child  are 
those  of  faith,  love,  truth,  honesty.  The  father,  mother,  and 
other  inmates  of  the  home  weave  these  cords,  thread  by  thread. 
Thus  faith  in  them  creates  faith  in  others.  The  child  smiles  in 
the  face  of  a  stranger,  expecting  the  sympathy  and  kindness  it 
meets  at  home.  On  entering  school  he  looks  to  the  teacher  for 
the  qualities  which  he  has  found  in  his  mother  or  his  elders.  He 
has  faith  in  her,  he  expects  her  to  be  invariably  kind,  truthful, 
honest,  and  in  so  far  as  she  fulfills  his  belief  she  is  leading  him 
to  the  conception  of  God. 

What  can  the  teacher  do  to  enlarge  his  faith,  to  insure  his 
honesty,  in  word,  thought  and  deed  ?     She  must  seek  to  culti- 
vate the  religious  faculty  as  she  would  the  memory,  the  imagi 
nation.     This  can  be  done  in  several  ways: — 
3 
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1.  By  being  strictly  truthful,  honest,  consistent,  and  uniformly 
kind  in  the  school-room. 

2.  By  leading  the  pupils  to  take  pleasure  in  realizing  these 
qualities  in  themselves. 

3.  By  leading  the  pupils  to  seek  for  these  qualities  in  other 
people,  (a)  In  their  associates,  (b)  In  The  characters  as  de- 
scribed in  the  various  stories  read,  (c)  In  the  character  of 
Christ  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible. 

Children  can  be  made  familiar  with  the  life  of  Christ  and  his 
teachings  by  selecting  and  reading  passages  relating  certain  acts 
performed  or  truths  taught.  The  childhood  of  Christ  is  always 
interesting  to  children.  There  are  a  few  pictures  which  will  aid 
in  awakening  this  interest.  Some  of  these  are :  RaphaeFs  Ma- 
donnas; The  Boy  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  by  Heinrich  Hofmannof 
Dresden ;  some  of  the  Nativities,  by  the  best  artists ;  Christ  Bless- 
ing  Little  Children.  Harper's  Monthly  for  December,  1885, 
contains  several  fine  pictures  in  the  article  The  Nativity  in  Art. 

The  child  can  understand  his  dependence  upon  his  father  for 

food,  shelter,  clothing ;  the  necessity  for  obedience  to  him  j  his 

duties  toward  him  in  many  respects.     He  can  also  understand 

these  facts  concerning  his  Heavenly  Father. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Burt. 


PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATION. 


It  is  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  objects  that  can, 
in  school  work,  be  brought  under  the  immediate  observation  of 
the  pupil.  This  is  the  ground  for  mediated  perception,  i.  e.,  the 
perception  of  a  thing  by  means  of  its  representation.  To  insure 
that  the  use  of  pictures  as  illustrations  may  not  become  merely  a 
means  of  entertainment,  careful  questioning  and  explanation 
should  be  employed  in  connection  with  the  illustrations.  It  is 
only  when  the  thought  in-  the  picture  is  carefully  worked  out  and 
made  evident  that  the  picture  is  useful  as  an  illustration.  It  has 
been  said  that  **our  age  inclines  at  present  to  the  superstition 
that  man  is  able,  by  means  of  simple  sense- perception,  to  attain 
a  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  things,  and  thereby  dispense  with 
the  trouble  of  thinking.     Illustrations  are  the  order  of  the  day, 
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and,  in  the  place  of  enjoyable  descriptions,  inferior  pictures  are 
found.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  try  to  get  behind  things,  or  to  com- 
prehend them,  except  by  thinking." 

The  picture  as  a  means  of  illustration  has  some  advantages  and 
some  disadvantages.  It  magnifies  some  elements  and  reduces 
others,  and  is  in  that  sense  not  true  to  nature.  In  it  some  ele- 
ments are  omitted,  but  these  are  usually  the  non-essential  elements. 
The  picture  is  the  attempt  to  put  in  visible  form  the  concept,  so 
the  picture  is  a  closer  approach  to  the  type  than  would  be  an  in- 
dividual.  The  idea  as  obtained  through  the  picture  is  reached 
more  easily  than  by  means  of  a  real  specimen,  but  the  knowledge 
is  not  so  practical.  The  real  object  has  in  it  many  marks  that 
are  special  and  accidental,  and  therefore  requires  much  thought 
and  comparison  in  order  to  determine  the  type.  In  this  lies  its 
advantage.  The  picture  leads  the  pupil  to  the  type  much  more 
easily.     In  this  is  found  its  disadvantage. 

Since  the  picture  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  description 
and  questioning,  the  question  of  the  order  in  their  use  arises.  If 
the  aim  is  merely  to  obtain  the  idea  in  the  easiest  and  quickest 
way,  the  picture  should  be  used  first.  If  the  aim  is  to  awaken 
interest  and  confer  mental  strength,  the  work  with  the  picture 
should  follow  the  description,  since  this  will  require  the  greater 
mental  activity  and  mental  strength  results  from  the  child's  self  • 
activity. 

THE  HABIT  OF  OBSERVATION, 


The  fundamental  step  in  education  is  to  implant  a  habit — the 
habit  of  accurate,  systematic  observation.  The  pupil  should  be 
trained  to  look  for  certain  constantly  recurring  attributes.  In 
this  way  he  makes  his  observation  systematic.  Ordinary  obser- 
vation should  gradually  be  changed  into  systematic  observation. 
The  difference  between  the  two  is  this — the  former  is  unsystem- 
atic and  fragmentary  and  results  in  individual  ideas,  while  the 
latter  is  systematic,  complete,  resulting  in  general  ideas,  and 
systematic  action.  The  teacher  should  gradually  raise  the  ordi- 
nary perception  of  the  child  into  perception  that  is  interpenetrated 
by  thought.  One  without  the  power  of  observation  is  not  only 
without  the  power  of  thinking,  but  he  is  also  deprived  of  a  great 
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deal  of  his  legitimate  eDJoyment.    He  is  '*  as  one  walking  through 
a  beautiful  region  in  a  fog.     The  horizon  is  close  about  him." 

A  study  of  the  mind  of  the  average  child  will  make  it  evident 
that  he  does  not  possess  the  habit  of  systematic  observation.  It 
will  disclose  more  than  this.  It  will  show  that  he  does  not  have 
the  habit  of  unsystematic  observation.  A  study  of  the  average 
pupil  will  awaken  the  thought  that  he  does  not  desire  to  observe, 
and  that  his  school  answers  are  not  based  upon  observation,  even 
in  cases  where  they  might  be. 

The  child  does,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  school  course, 
possess  the  desire  for  and  the  habit  of  fragmentary  observation. 
But  very  early  in  his  progress,  through  memory  and  rote  work, 
both  the  desii^e  and  the  power  are  lessened.  As  Spencer  says, — 
'  *  Having  by  our  method  induced  helplessness ^  we  make  the  helplessness 
a  reason  for  our^ method ^^^  and  continue  the  cramming  and  telling 
process  on  the  ground  that  the  child  can  not  observe  and  decide 
for  himself. 

In  Smiles'  Self-Help  it  is  truthfully  said,  ^^It  is  the  close  obsen^a- 
tion  of  little  things  which  is  the  secret  of  success  in  business ^  in  art,  in 
science,  and  in  every  pursuit  of  life.  Human  knowledge  is  but  an 
accumulation  of  small  facts,  made  by  successive  generations  of 
men,  the  little  bits  of  knowledge  and  experience  carefully  treas- 
ured up  by  them  growing  at  length  into  a  mighty  pyramid. 
Though  many  of  these  facts  and  observations  seemed  to  have, 
in  the  first  instance,  but  slight  significance,  they  are  all  found  to 
have  their  eventual  uses,  and  to  fit  into  their  proper  places." 


PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


The  fundamental  idea  of  the  kindergarten  is  unity.  Therefore 
we  present  each  object  alone  because  the  idea  of  unity  should 
always  precede  that  of  variety,  and  unity  should  be  conceived 
as  the  basis  from  which  variety  is  evolved,  and  by  presenting  it 
alone  the  attention  of  the  children  will  be  concentrated  upon 
that  one  object.  By  showing  the  object  at  rest  before  present- 
ing it  in  motion  the  mind  of  the  child  is  not  confused  by  two 
rapidly  succeeding  impressions.     We  have  the  child  view  the 
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objects  from  many  standpoints  that  it  may  accustom  him  to  judge 
carefully  and  choose  accordingly.  We  emphasize  the  salient 
characteristics  that  the  child  may  learn  to  distinguish  the  salient 
and  permanent  from  accidental  and  transitory  qualities.  We 
repeat  the  exercises  given  with  gifts  with  other  objects,  that  the 
typical  significance  of  the  gifts  may  be  brought  out. 

Objects  should  be  presented  in  a  regular  sequence  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  principle  of  continuity  and  to  establish  the  habit  of 
viewing  the  individual  in  its  connection,  and  we  let  this  sequence 
move  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  the  definite  to 
the  indefinite,  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  and 
from  the  general  to  the  particular  and  from  the  particular  to  the 
general,  because  this  corresponds  to  the  law  of  progression  which 
governs  the  development  of  mind. 

Every  object  used  in  the  kindergarten  must  be  considered  as 
a  key  to  the  outer  and  an  awakener  of  the  inner,  or  must  inter- 
pret the  outer  world  and  arouse  all  of  the  dormant  faculties  in 
the  child. 

We  develop  the  three-fold  nature  of  the  child  by  appealing  to 
his  thought  by  suggesting  and  explaining  to  his  feelings  by  music 
and  the  associating  of  each  object  with  his  affections  and  to  his 
will  by  requiring  him  to  handle,  divide,  reconstruct,  transform, 
combine  and  create.  Estelle  Rusted. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

(This  Department  is  conducted  by  Gbo.  F.  Bass,  Supervising  Prin.  Indianapolis  schools.] 


-:o:- 


WATCHING  PUPILS, 


IN  many  graded  schools  teachers  are  required  to  stand  in  halls, 
on  stairs  and  on  the  school  grounds  during  mornings,  noon- 
intermissions  and  recesses,  to  watch  the  pupils  as  they  pass 
into  the  building.  Aside  from  the  loss  of  valuable  time 
used  in  this  police  duty,  the  practice  is  open  to  serious  objec- 
tions. It  tends  to  suggest  the  Spartan  idea  of  honesty ;  all  right 
to  steal,  but  wrong  to  be  caught  at  it.     If  pupils  are  watched  at 
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every  turn  they  are  inclined  to  take  advantage  when  they  are 
not  watched.  It  is  the  business  of  the  school  to  so  train  the  pu- 
pil that  he  will  govern  himself.  This  habitual  watching  will  not 
so  train  him.  It  may  be  necessary  to  do  this  police  duty  for 
awhile,  but  it  ought  to  result  in  something  better.  It  ought  to 
be  a  means  of  reformation.  If  children  are  forced  to  be  orderly 
it  ought  to  fix  in  them  the  habit  of  orderly  conduct,  so  that  even- 
tually it  would  become  so  strong  that  they  would  behave  properly 
whether  watched  or  not. 

If  they  are  always  watched  they  are  never  thrown  upon  their 
own  responsibility,  and  of  course  their  power  to  resist  temptation 
is  weak.  They  are  like  a  tree  that  has  grown  in  the  middle  of  a 
great  forest.  When  the  forest  is  cut  away  and  it  is  left  on  ac- 
count of  its  beauty,  the  first  storm  blows  it  down  because  it  had 
been  protected  by  the  others  and  had  not  been  strengthened  by 
resisting  storm  after  storm.  Our  pupils  should  be  like  a  tree  that 
has  grown  in  an  open  field  where  from  the  first  it  was  subjected 
to  storms  and  was  given  strength  from  mother  earth  to  resist 
them,  and  by  so  doing  grew  strong.  Let  us  watch  enough  to 
know  what  temptations  there  are  to  resist,  and  then  let  us  talk 
with  the  pupils  about  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  them  to  de- 
termine (will)  to  resist  them,  then  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
test  their  power.  If  a  pupil  cannot  succeed  help  him.  This  help 
may  be  to  watch  him,  or  deprive  him  of  the  privilege,  or  it  may  be 
corporal  punishment — but  whatever  it  is,  it  should  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  make  the  pupil  determine  to  act  properly,  and 
then  he  must  have  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  determination. 

Reform  must  come  from  within.  A  whipping  can  not  reform 
a  boy.  It  possibly  may  call  his  attention  to  his  sins  and  so  stim- 
ulate his  will  power  that  he  will  reform.  Too  much  is  done  for 
the  pupils  of  many  graded  schools  in  one  direction  and  not  enough 
in  another.  Too  many  rules  or  regulations  are  to  be  obeyed  just 
because  they  are  regulations.  While  there  is  a  moral  training  in 
this,  there  is  a  higher  moral  training  growing  out  of  their  being 
made  to  see  the  justice  of  these  requirements.  They  obey  them 
because  it  is  right.  They  grow  to  need  no  regulation.  They  act 
upon  principle. 
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A  SOFT  ANS  WEJ^. 


"  a  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath ;  but  grievous  words  stir  up  anger." 

How  much  wrath  might  be  turned  away,  if  teachers  would  act 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  above  proverb !  True,  sometimes  pu- 
pils give  grevious  words,  and  then  the  teacher  verifies  the  latter 
part  of  the  proverb  by  allowing  his  anger  to  be  stirred  up.  This 
is  wrong.  The  teacher  is  supposed  to  have  more  self-control 
than  the  pupil.  If  a  pupil  tells  a  teacher  he  **  won't  do  it,"  the 
teacher  has  no  right  to  tell  the  pupil  that  if  he  doesn't  he  will  be 
"knocked  through  that  wall  with  a  three-legged  stool"  that  hap- 
pens to  be  handy.  This  would  stir  up  anger.  The  teacher 
should  give  a  soft  answer.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  must  say 
"please  do,"  or  "I  shall  feel  so  sorry  if  you  don't,"  or  any  other 
Tmsky-washy  thing.  He  may  say  something  that  will  turn  this  pu- 
pil's thoughts  inward — make  him  reflect  upon  his  own  thoughts 
and  action.  The  teacher  might  say :  ' '  You  are  hasty  in  your 
decision;  I  will  give  you  time  to  think  about  it;"  or,  "I  think 
you  ought  to;"  or,  **Is  the  requirement  unreasonable?"  In 
nine  times  out  of  ten  the  pupil  will  do  willingly  the  very  thing 
he  said  he  would  not  do,  and  a  scene  is  avoided ;  and  anger  is 
not  stirred  up ;  and  the  teacher  has  the  respect  of  the  entire 
school. 


SQ  UEAMISHNESS. 

There  are  some  teachers  who  will  allow  a  pupil  to  deceive 
them  from  day  to  day  because  they  are  afraid  the  pupil  will  feel 
that  he  is  not  trusted.  He  has  been  absent.  He  brings  a  writ- 
ten eouuse  saying,  **  John  was  sick  yesterday,  please  excuse  him," 
signed  by  the  parent.  The  writing  is  that  of  a  school  boy  or 
girl.  The  teacher  is  certain  ot  this,  but  will  not  ask  who  wrote 
this  and  why  the  parent  did  not  write  it,  for  fear  the  pupil  will 
think  his  honesty  is  doubted.  If  he  is  honest,  he  will  tell  just 
how  it  happened,  and  think  nothing  of  it.  If  he  is  dishonest, 
he  will  tell  just  how  it  happened,  and  will  think  something  oi  it. 
He  will  first  say  that  his  parent  wrote  it,  and  afterwards  tell  that 
his  "big  sister"  wrote  it,  and  how  it  all  happened,  and  then 
appear  hurt  because  the  teacher  does  not  believe  him.     Just 
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here  the  teacher  may  show  him  that  according  to  his  own  story 
he  has  not  been  truthful,  and  therefore  he  is  under  no  obligation 
to  believe  him.  Lead  him  to  feel  that  if  he  wishes  to  be  be- 
lieved, he  must  not  attempt  to  deceive ;  that  the  only  way  to 
regain  the  confidence  is  by  truthful  action ;  that  it  takes  much 
longer  to  regain  the  confidence  than  to  lose  it.  The  teacher 
may  offer  his  assistance  by  giving  him  opportunities  to  show  that 
he  can  be  trusted  in  the  future.  But  suppose  the  teacher, 
through  squeamishness,  lets  a  deception  go  on,  the  pupil  thinks 
he  can  gain  his  points  by  deception ;  can  absent  himself  from 
school  and  play  truant  without  any  danger  of  being  discovered. 
The  teacher  is  then  allowing  a  bad  habit  to  grow  in  the  pupil. 
The  pupil  should  learn  early  that  **the  way  of  the  transgressor 
is  hard."  That  wrong  action  will  not  pay.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  teacher  to  detect  crime  as  well  as  to  reform  the  criminal. 
Some  parents  are  so  * '  wrapped  up  "  in  their  children  that  they 
would  not  believe  that  one  of  them  would  tell  a  falsehood. 
Some  teachers  become  so  imbued  with  confidence  in  their  pupils 
that  they  wiU  not  even  investigate  an  accused  one.  Investigate 
and  then  reform,  if  possible.  If  punishment  is  given,  let  it  be 
given  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  reformation. 


SHORT   NOTES, 


"ROLL  OF  HONOR." 

On  some  blackboards  the  above  words  are  placed.  Some- 
times a  few  names  are  written  under  it.  We  don't  like  it.  It 
suggests  a  roll  of  dishonor  too.  We  are  led  to  wonder  whether 
all  the  rest  belong  to  a  dishonorable  class. 

*'BAD." 

We  have  occasionally  seen  this  word  on  the  board  with  a 
name  or  two  written  under  it.  This,  we  think,  has  a  bad  effect. 
The  publishing  the  fact  that  a  boy  is  bad  does  not  have  a  tend- 
ency to  reform  him ;  it  hardens  him. 

WORTHLESS. 

Superintendent  steps  into  a  room,  and  the  teacher  says: 
**  These  children  are  the  most  worthless  set  I  ever  saw.     They 
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don't  know  anything."  The  children  hear  this  and  it  does  them 
no  good.  They  say  to  themselves  that  .they  do  know  something. 
they  feel  that  they  are  not  fairly  represented.  Then,  if  the  su- 
perintendent lectures  them  about  their  short  comings,  fuel  is  ad- 
ded to  the  fire. 

CRITICISM. 

Should  a  superintendent  criticise  a  teacher  in  the  presence  of 
the  school?     Nearly  everybody  would  say  no^  with  emphasis. 
Yet,  some  teachers  say  that  there  are  some  superintendents  who 
do  so.     They  should  be  reformed. 

"FREE   LECTURES." 

Teachers  used  to  give  us  boys  **free  lectures "  once  in  a 
while.  There  was  nothing  that  we  so  despised  as  these  *  *  free 
lectures ;"  nothing  that  so  stirred  up  all  in  us  that  was  mean.  I 
think  they  are  not  so  common  now.  Teachers  have  gone  to  the 
other  extreme.  They  say  nothing  about  how  people  should  act. 
They  will  read  the  Bible  or  a  story  during  the  opening  exercise, 
"without  note  or  comment."  Why  not  have  a  pleasant  conver- 
sation about  the  good  points  of  the  selection  ?  Why  not,  in  our 
opening  exercises,  drop  some  practical  advice  in  a  pleasant  way  ? 


TEACHERS'  LICENSE, 


Ed.  School  Journal : — I  presume  there  is  no  other  question  that 
concerns  the  teacher  more  than  that  of  procuring  license  to  teach 
school. 

Under  our  present  system  of  school  laws,  before  a  person  can 
teach  school  in  any  county  of  the  state,  he  must  pass  an  exam- 
ination, and  procure  license  in  that  county.  This  is  manifestly 
a  great  injustice  to  both  teacher  and  superintendent. 

The  school  laws  should  be  amended,  so  that  a  teacher's  license 
would  permit  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  county  of  this  state.  In 
other  words,  county  license  should  read  ** State  License."  Our 
next  Legislature  should  be  petitioned,  by  every  teacher,  superin- 
tendent and  trustee,  to  so  amend  our  school  laws. 

Under  our  present  system  of  conducting  examinations,  with 
our  excellent  corps  of  county  superintendents,  and  universal 
State  Board  questions,  with  state  instead  of  county  license,  fully 
nine-tenths  of  the  trouble  and  expense  could  be  saved.  Super- 
intendents would  have  more  time  to  devote  to  school  work,  and 
teachers  be  saved  many  long  and  useless  journeys  and  needless 
expense. 

It  is  time  the  teacher  was  relieved  of  some  of  the  useless  and 
harmful  burdens  imposed  upon  them  without  a  relative  advance 
in  wages.  Let  some  of  the  old  worn-out  fogy  laws  be  dropped, 
and  more  equitable  ones  be  enacted.       A.  R.  McCollough. 

Fowler,  Indiana. 
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OFFICIAL     DEPARTMENT. 


•  ro: 


THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— THE  LAU 


Sec.  4493  R.  S.  Bible.  'The  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from 
the  public  schools  of  the  State.     (Sec.  167  of  the  Acts  of  1865.) 

OPINIONS. 

The  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  is  installed  in  the  common 
schools  of  Indiana.  Its  continuance  as  the  moral  class  book  in  these 
nurseries  of  her  future  citizens  will  as  surely  mark  the  period  of  her 
prosperity  and  grace  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  as  its  exclusion  would 
prove  the  precursor  of  her  decline,  the  herald  of  her  shame. — Caleb 
Mills,  Sup' t,{i%ss)- 

Neither  the  examiner  nor  the  trustee  should  ever  inquire  into  the 
peculiar  religious  belief  of  a  teacher,  yet  an  examiner  should  not 
license  an  immoral  person,  nor  one  who  is  a  scoffer  at  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible  and  things  sacred. — Miles  y.  Fletcher,  Sup't,  (1862). 

Our  law,  therefore,  wisely  leaves  the  whole  matter  of  Bible  reading 
and  prayers  with  the  good  judgment  and  conscience  of  the  teachers. 
To  obligate  them  by  contract  to  read  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  hold 
prayers  in  their  schools  would  be  in  exceedingly  bad  taste,  if  not  sac- 
rilegious; to  refuse  them  the  right,  when  they,  in  good  faith  and 
conscience,  desire  to  do  so,  would  be  the  very  worst  of  tyranny. — Mil- 
ton B.  Hopkins,  Sup't^  (1874). 

Under  this  statue  and  these  opinions,  1  hold  that  a  trustee  or  school 
board  can  not  forbid  a  teacher's  reading  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  at  the 
opening  of  school,  but,  may  forbid  all  comments  and  other  devotional 
exercises.  An  assistant  teacher  could  not,  probably,  be  required  to  be 
present  at  such  Bible  reading,  conducted  by  the  principal,  but,  must 
give  the  principal  all  necessary  help  in  moving  pupils  from  room  to 
room,  as  may  be  required  by  such  exercises. — John  //'.  Holcombe^ 
Suft,  (1886). 


« 
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EDITORIAL 


Don^t  send  us  ^-t/.  and  lo-cf.  stamps.     We  can^t  use  them. 

When  you  send  tnoney  for  unpaid  subscriptions^  please  name  the 
agent  with  whom  you  subscribed. 

Several  articles  of  general  interest  have  been  crowded  out  this 
month,  but  they  will  find  a  place  soon. 

When  your  Journal  does  not  reach  you  by  the  15th  of  the  month, 
write  for  it  at  once  and  it  will  be  resent.  If  you  wait  two  or  three, 
or  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  six  months,  the  issue  may  be  exhausted 
and  your  file  permanently  broken. 

The  Journal  does  not  give  its  usual  great  variety  of  matter  this 
month,  but  this  loss  will  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  full  and  satis- 
factory discussion  of  the  most  important  of  all  school  topics — the  rela- 
tion of  religion  to  the  teacher  and  his  work. 

The  advertisements  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  are  well  worth 
reading.  One  of  the  best  means  of  keeping  posted  in  regard  to  new 
books,  new  supplies,  new  everything  in  regard  to  school  work  is  to 
read  the  advertisements.  This  issue  of  the  Journal  contains  an  unu- 
sual number  of  interesting  advertisements. 


VOLUME  XXX  n. 


The  Journal,  in  entering  upon  its  thirty-second 
year,  extends  the  "compliments  of  the  season"  to 
its  many  friends.  It  enters  the  new  year  with  bright 
prospects  and  high  purposes.  It  believes  that  its  unusual  success 
in  the  past  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  kept  abreast  the  educa- 
tional thought  and  has  met  the  demands  of  the  teacher  in  his  every- 
day school  work.  It  will  .spare  no  pains  to  make  Vol.  XXXII  the  best 
of  the  series. 

The  Journal  wishes  to  thank  its  many  friends  for  their  hearty  sup- 
port and  encouraging  words  of  approval.  It  will  endeavor  to  remain 
worthy  of  such  devotion. 


THE  BARTHOLDI  STATUE. 

The  Bartholdi  Statue,  entitled  **  Liberty  Enlightning  the  Worid,"  is 
the  gift  of  the  French  people  to  America  as  a  token  of  the  good  will  of 
France  to  this  country.  The  statue  itself  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Its  height  is  151  feet  and  it  weighs  440,000  pounds,  176,000  pounds  of 
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which  are  copper  and  the  remainder  wrought  iron.  The  width  of  the 
eye  is  twenty-eight  inches,  the  length  of  the  nose  is  three  feet  nine 
inches,  and  the  length  of  the  fore-finger  is  seven  feet  eleven  inches ; 
and  yet  these  parts  are  in.  proportion  and  do  not  seem  grotesque  at  the 
great  height  at  which  it  is  placed.  The  pedestal  and  foundation  which 
have  been  paid  for  by  American  subscriptions  and  an  appropriation  by 
Congress,  is  a  work  of  art  and  cost  $250,000.  The  entire  height  of 
the  statue  is  305  feet  above  the  water.  Elevators  are  to  be  constructed 
inside  by  which  persons  can  reach  the  topi  Twelve  persons  can  stand 
on  the  torch  at  one  time.     It  is  lighted  by  electricity. 

It  takes  its  name  from  Auguste  Bartholdi,  a  young  French  sculptor 
who  designed  the  statue.  It  is  situated  on  Bedloe^s  Island  in  New 
York  Harbor.  The  island  contains  about  thirteen  acres  and  has  for 
many  years  been  the  site  of  an  old  fort.  The  view  from  the  island, 
especially  from  the  statue  is  said  to  be  grand. 


SHOULD  RELIGION  BE  TAUGHT  IN  THE  PUB  L/C 

SCHOOLS?    IF  SO,  HOW f 


Almost  the  entire  body  of  the  Journal  this  month  is  taken  up  with 
the  discussion  of  the  above  questions.  They  were  sent  by  the  editor 
to  a  number  of  leading  educators  with  a  request  for  short  articles,  and 
the  foregoing  are  the  result.  No  suggestion  was  made  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  teaching  or  as  to  what  was  expected.  Each  writer  was  left  en- 
tirely free  to  give  his  own  definition  of  religion  and  to  make  his  own 
application. 

The  writers  were  selected  as  representative  educators,  without  any 
thought  as  to  church  relationship,  but  since  noting  the  remarkable 
unanimity  of  conclusion,  in  the  papers,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  authors  represent  the  following  churches :  Methodist,  Presbyte- 
rian, Baptist,  Unitarian,  Christian,  Congregationalist,  and  no  church. 
It  is  certainly  very  remarkable  to  note  the  almost  exact  agreement  of 
all  these  papers.  Without  exception  they  all  favor  the  teaching  of 
religion^  and  without  exception  they  condemn  the  teaching  of  secta- 
rianism. 

These  articles  are  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  strong  secta 
rian  feeling  between  churches  is  disappearing,  and  that  opinions  about 
religion  are  of  little  importance  when  compared  with  religious  life. 
Opinions  about  God,  about  Christ,  about  total  depravity,  about  bap- 
tism, about  predestination,  etc.,  are  the  points  on  which  people  differ, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  discuss  these  in  order  to  teach  truthful- 
ness, honesty,  self-control,  charity,  kindness,  forgiveness,  reverence. 

In  theory  a  line  can  be  drawn  between  morality  and  religion,  but  in 
practical  life  no  such  line  can  be  drawn — they  are  but  different  phases 
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of  the  same  thing — life.    What  most  people  call  **  mere  morality,"  St. 
James  calls  **pure  and  undefiled  religion." 

When  we  get  so  much  religion  that  we  can  recognize  the  fact  that 
every  free  act  is  either  religious  or  irreligious  in  its  tendency,  we  shall 
see  and  know  that  religion  enters  into  all  conduct  and  into  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  both  in  school  and  out  of  school.  No  one  can  object  to 
teaching  religion  in  school  unless  he  in  his  definition  of  religion  sub- 
stitutes for  the  essential,  the  non-essential — for  the  thing  itself,  the 
theories  about  it. 

The  reason  why  some  people  call  the  schools  *' Godless  "  is  because 
they  persist  in  mistaking  their  own  theories  about  religion  and  the 
church,  for  religion  itself. 

Let  us  then  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter :  Religion  the 
creed,  the  form,  should  not  be  taught  in  the  public  school ;  but  reli- 
gion the  spirit,  the  noble  purpose,  the  life,  should  be,  must  be ; — and 
this  being  true  it  can  be  better  taught  by  example  than  by  precept. 
Therefore  no  one  should  dare  assume  the  responsible  place  of  a  teacher 
whose  moral  character  is  not  such  that  it  can  be  safely  copied  by  his 
pupils. 


{ 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  STATE  BOARD  FOR  NOV. 

[These  questions  are  based  on  the  Reading  Circle  work  of  last  season.] 

Writing  and  Spelling. — The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  loo,  with 
reference  to  legibility  (50) ,  regularity  of  form  (30) ,  and  neatness  (20) . 
The  hand- writing  of  each  applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rather 
than  with  reference  to  standard  models. 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale 
of  100,  and  I  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 

Grammar. — 1.  Define  voice.  Give  examples  of  the  voice  that  a 
verb  may  have. 

2.  Conjugate  the  verb  drink  in  the  passive  voice  through  the  indi- 
cative mode. 

3.  Write  the  plural  of  the  following  nouns:  Adz,  bush,  potato, 
embargo,  two,  zero,  mouse-trap,  Miss  Jones,  index,  brother. 

4.  How  many  ways  are  there  of  distinguishing  the  masculine  and 
the  feminine  gender?    Give  examples. 

5.  On  what  grounds  may  nouns  be  said  to  have  two  cases?  on  what 
grounds  may  they  be  said  to  have  three  cases  ? 

6.  Analyze  the  following  sentence :  He  that  would  honor  win  must 
not  fear  dying. 
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7.  State  the  point  of  likeness  and  difference  between  a  clause  aad 
a  sentence. 

8.  That  he  should  go  is  desirable.  Write  four  other  sentences  ex- 
pressing the  same  thought  as  that  expressed  in  the  above  sentence. 

9.  I  know  whom  you  mean.  He  will  send  whomever  you  want. 
Give  all  the  uses  of  whom  and  whomever  in  the  above  sentence. 

10.  Compare  the  following  adjectives  and  adverbs :  111,  far,  many, 
near,  eloquent. 

Physiology. — What  are  five  of  the  most  important  habits  that  the 
study  of  Physiology  should  impress  upon  students  ?  Explain  fully  the 
bearing  which  each  habit  named  has  upon  the  preservation  of  health. 

Science  of  Teaching. — i.  State  the  most  important  conditions 
of  perfect  memory. 

2.  Name  and  define  the  two  general  functions  of  the  imagination. 

3.  What  are  the  leading  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  the  study 
of  U.  S.  History  in  the  public  schools? 

4.  Describe  in  general  terms  a  method  for  teaching  composition  in 
the  grades  below  the  high  school. 

5.  What  should  be  the  character  of  the  language  instruction  of  the 
first  years  of  the  child's  school  life? 

6.  By  what  methods  would  you  teach  spelling  to  children? 

7.  What  are  the  objects  of  written  examinations? 

Arithmetic. — i.  When  it  is  noon  at  23^,  20',  49^^,  w.  long.,  what 
time  is  it  at  74°,  39^,  ii^\  e.  long.?  5,  5. 

2.  J-^l  and  give  reasons  for  your  process?  3,  3,  4. 

3.  How  many  yards  of  cloth  at  $4.50  per  yard  must  be  given  for  2 

bales  of  sheeting,  each  50  pieces,  each  piece  40  yards,  at  63^  cents  per 
y^rd?  5,  5. 

4.  For  what  must  a  note  be  given  in  bank  due  in  60  days,  which 

discounted  at  8%  per  annum,  will  yield  $10,000?  5.  5. 

5.  A  broker  sold  2000  barrels  of  flour  at  $5  per  barrel,  receiving  5  % 
commission;  he  invested  the  net  proceeds  in  coffee  at  30  cts.  a  pound, 
receiving  2%  commission  on  the  amount  invested;  what  commission 
did  he  receive?  5t  5- 

6.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  91.125. 

7.  If  a  pole  150  feet  casts  a  shadow  of  80  ft.,  how  high  will  a  tower 
be  that  at  the  same  time  casts  a  shadow  no  feet?  5,  5. 

8.  A  ship  sailed  400  miles  due  west,  thence  500  miles  due  north, 
breaking  its  rudder  it  drifted  due  south  200  miles ;  how  far  was  it  then 
in  a  straight  line  fi'om  the  point  of  sailing?  5»  5- 

9.  If  2  men  and  5  boys  can  do  a  piece  of  work,  and  working  at  the 
same  rate,  3  men  and  3  boys  can  do  it,  what  proportion  of  a  man's 
work  does  each  boy  do  ?  5.5. 

10.  What  is  the  weight  of  water  in  grammes  which  fills  a  vessel 
holding  I  cubic  metre?  5.  5. 
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History. — i.  State  four  European  nations  that  made  settlements 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  name  a  State  that 
was  settled  by  each. 

2.  What  were  the  provisions  of  the  Missouri  Compromise?  What 
causes  led  to  its  adoption,  and  what  to  its  repeal  ? 

3.  What  caused  the  French  and  Indian  wars?  What  was  gained 
by  it? 

4.  Tell,  in  brief,  what  ypu  know  of  Miles  Standish,  Oglethorpe, 
Ericsson. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  **  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea'' 

Reading. — i.  State  two  objections  to  concert  reading.  Two  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  it. 

2.  Which  ought^to  receive]the  most  attention,  oral  reading  or  silent 
reading  ?     Why  ? 

3.  What  preparation  ought  a  teacher  to  make  before  conducting  a 
recitation  in  the  Second  Reader? 

4.  Name  three  American  writers  of  fiction,  and  state  two  charac- 
teristics of  the^writings  of  each. 

5.  Name  five  books  that  you  consider  suitable  to  be  used  as  supple- 
mentary reading  by  a  class  in  the  Fifth  Reader. 

6.  Read  a  selection  of  prose  zind  one  of  poetry.  50. 

Geography. — i.  What  is  the  relation  of  difference  in  longitude  to 
difference  in  time?    Illustrate. 

2.  Locate^Venice,  Panama,  Sofia,  Copenhagen,  Para. 

3.  Name  some  State  in  the  Union  about  equal  in  size  to  England. 

4.  Through  whatjwaters  would  you  pass  on  a  voyage  from  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main  to  Toronto? 

5.  What  is  the  character  of  the  coast  of  North  Ca»'olina? 

6.  Name  the  capitals  of  Vermont,  Nebraska,  Texas,  Tennessee, 
Brazil. 

7.  Why  are  there  no  large  cities  in  Florida? 

8.  What  are  the  chief  products  of  France?  of  China? 

9.  Compare  the  climate  of  Indiana  with  that  of  California? 

10.     Where  is  the  Congo  Free  State?    Where  is  Bulgaria?    Where 
is  Zululand? 


/ 


ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 


History.  —  i.  a.  Spain  —  Florida,  b,  France  —  South  Carolma. 
c.  English — Virginia,     d.  Dutch — New  York. 

2.  The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  made  slave  labor,  where  prac- 
ticable, so  valuable  that  the  South  determined  at  all  hazards  to  extend 
slave  territory,  while  the  North,  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  institution, 
resisted  these  efforts.    When  Missouri  applied  for  admission  as  a  State 
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the  Southerners  determined  that  it  should  be  slave.  The  controversv 
in  Congress  became  exceedingly  violent,  and  was  only  quieted  by  the 
influence  of  Henry  Clay,  at  whose  suggestion  a  compromise  was  effected 
which  admitted  Missouri  as  a  slave  state,  but  forever  prohibited  slavery 
thereafter  in  any  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  latitude 
36^  30^,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  new  state.  This  compromise 
was  not  effective,  for  in  1853  Stephen  A.  Douglas  introduced  into  Con- 
gress his  celebrated  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  in  which  he  contended  for 
the  right  of  the  settlers  in  the  territories  to  determine  the  form  of  their 
own  state  governments.  As  this  was  an  absolute  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  it  was  strenuously  resisted  by  the  North  as  a  whole^ 
but  was  adopted  in  1854,  without,  however,  increasing  slave  territory 
in  the  North. 

3.  a.  The  contest  between  the  English  and  French  concerning  the 
territory  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  The  English  held  the  lands  east  of 
this  and  so  shut  in  the  French,  who  claimed  and  largely  occupied  the 
lands  along  the  Ohio  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  These  posses- 
sions were  comparatively  valueless  without  free  access  to  the  ocean. 
b.  The  effects  were  to  largely  impoverish  the  colonies  in  men  and 
money ;  while  the  English  were  to  a  very  great  extent  successful  in  the 
war,  the  colonists  knew  that  they  had  done  more  to  bring  about  the 
success  than  England  had ;  it  caused  them  to  understand  their  strength 
and  made  them  think  for  themselves ;  in  fact  it,  to  a  great  extent,  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

4.  a.  Miles  Standish  was  one  of  the  emigrants  on  the  May  Flower, 
and  became  the  military  leader  of  the  colonists  against  the  Indians. 
Falling  in  love  with  a  maiden  who  had  also  been  on  the  May  Flower, 
he  employed  his  secretary,  John  Alden,  to  do  his  courting,  with  the 
usual  result;  Priscilla  married  John  and  not  Miles,  b.  General  Ogle- 
thorpe desiring  to  found  a  colony  for  the  relief  of  poor  debtors  of 
England  obtained  a  charter  from  George  II,  for  lands  which  he  called 
Georgia,  founding  the  colony  in  the  same  year  in  which  Washington 
was  born.  His  restriction  on  the  colonists,  giving  the  men  but  limited 
lands ;  allowing  no  woman  to  inherit  lands ;  forbidding  the  importation 
of  men  or  slaves,  caused  so  great  discontent  that  the  charter  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  King,  c,  John  Ericsson  was  a  very  successful  Swed- 
ish engineer,  the  inventor  of  the  Caloric  Engine,  and  inventor  and 
builder  of  the  Monitor,  whose  successful  contest  with  the  Merrimac 
has  radically  changed  the  whole  complexion  of  naval  warfare. 

5.  It  had  been  clearly  seen  in  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War  that 
the  final  success  of  the  North  involved  the  cutting  of  the  Southern 
forces  into  two  parts  and  preventing  their  union  afterwards.  The 
operations  of  Thomas  and  the  advance  of  Hood  upon  Nashville  ena- 
bled Sherman  to  begin,  prosecute  and  finish  this  important  object.  A 
devastation  of  a  tract  of  country  three  hundred  miles  long  and  sixty 
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miles  wide,  the  destruction  of  railways  and  all  means  of  commuijica- 
tion  between  the  country  north  and  south  of  this  line  led  to  a  feeling 
of  despondency  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Confederacy,  and  eventually 
led  to  the  full  and  complete  success  of  the  North. 

V  Geography. — i.  Difference  in  time  depends  upon  difference  in 
longitude.  For  every  15°  difference  in  longitude,  there  will  be  a  diff- 
erence of  one  hour  in  time.  Hence,  if  one  place  is  45*^  west  of  another, 
there  will  be  three  hours  difference  in  time  between  the  two  places. 

2.  Venice  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Italy,  at  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  Panama  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  Sofia  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
province  of  Bulgaria ;  Copenhagen  is  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Island 
of  Zealand ;  Para  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Para  River,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Brazil. 

3.  AUtbama^  (50,722  square  miles)  ;  England,  (50,922  sq.  miles). 

4.  Main  River,  Rhine  River,  North  Sea,  Strait  of  Dover,  English 
Channel,  Atlantic  Ocean,  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence,  Lake  Ontario. 

5.  The  coast  of  North  Carolina  is  lined  with  long,  narrow  islands, 
separated  by  numerous  inlets.  From  these  islands,  shoals  extend  far 
out  into  the  sea,  rendering  navigation  very  dangerous.  North  of  Cape 
Lookout  are  two  extensive  Sounds,  separated  from  the  Sea  by  the 
islands.  South  of  Cape  Lookout,  narrow  lagoons  lined  with  shifting 
sand-bars  separate  the  islands  from  the  mainland. 

6.  a.  Montpelier;  b.  Lincoln;  c.  Austin;  d.  Nashville;  e,  Rio  Ja- 
neiro. 

7.  The  conditions  favorable  to  the  formation  of  large  cities  are 
mostly  wanting  in  Florida.  Although  there  is  an  extended  line  of  sea 
coast,  there  are  almost  no  good  harbors :  there  are  no  large  manufac- 
turing or  agricultural  interests,  and  a  large  part  of  the  state  is  swamp- 
land. 

8.  The  chief  products  of  France  are  the  cereal  grains,  beet-root , 
the  vine,  orange,  olive,  and  mulberry,  tobacto  and  maize.  Of  China, 
rice  and  tea  are  the  staple  products. 

9.  The  climate  of  Indiana  is  very  variable  and  subject  to  wide  ex- 
tremes in  temperature,  while  that  of  California  is  very  equable.  In 
California,  the  year  is  also  divided  into  the  rainy  and  the  dry  season, 
while  in  Indiana  there  is  the  regular  succession  of  seasons  belonging 
to  the  Temperate  Zone. 

10.  Congo  Free  State  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  south 
of  the  Equator.  Bulgaria  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Europe,  be 
tween  the  Danube  River  on  the  north  and  the  Balkan  Mountains  on 
tiie  south,  separating  it  from  Turkey.  Its  eastern  border  is  on  the 
Black  Sea.  Zululand  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Africa,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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M  Grammar. — i.     Voice  is  the  property  of  transitive  verbs  which 

shows  whether  the  subject  acts  or  is  acted  upon,  a.  Active  voice; 
as,  **  Shakespeare  wrote  many  plays.'*  b.  Passive  voice;  as,  "Many 
plays  were  written  by  Shakespeare.'' 

2.  The  water  is  drunk,  was  drunk,  has  been  drunk,  had  been  drunk, 
will  be  drunk,  will  have  been  drunk. 

3.  Adzes,  bushels,  potatoes,  embargoes,  twos,  mouse-traps,  the 
Misses  Jones  or  the  Miss  Joneses,  indexes  or  indices,  brothers  or  breth- 
ren, zeros. 

4.  There  are  three  ways :  i .  By  different  words ;  as,  many  woman, 
2.  By  different  endings;  as,  hero^  heroine,  3.  By  a  distinguishing 
word ;  as,  man-servant ^  maid-servant. 

5.  As  to  for  my  nouns  may  be  said  to  have  two  cases,  the  nominat- 
ive and  possessive,  the  latter  being  formed  by  annexing  the  apostrophe 
and  the  letter  **s"  to  the  former.  As  to  their  relations  to  other  words, 
they  must  have  three  cases,  as  they  may  be  the  subject  or  the  object  of 
verbs,  and  also  may  denote  possession  or  ownership. 

6.  **He  that  would  win  honor  must  not  fear  dying,"  is  a  complex 
declarative  sentence,  of  which  He  that  would  win  honor  is  the  logical 
subject,  and  must  not  fear  dyings  the  logical  predicate.  He  is  the 
subject  nom.,  modified  by  the  relative  clause  that  would  win  honor ^  of 
which  that  is  the  subject,  and  would  win  the  predicate,  modified  by 
the  object  honor.  The  principal  pred.  verb  must  fear  is  modified  by 
the  adverb  noty  and  by  the  participial  object  dying. 

7.  A  sentence  expresses  a  complete  thought.  A  clause  is  a  part  of 
a  complex  sentence  and  does  not  express  a  complete  thought.  They 
are  alike  in  that  each  has  a  subject  and  predicate. 

8.  a.  It  is  desirable  that  he  should  go.  ^.  His  going  is  desirable. 
c.  It  is  desirable  for  him  to  go.     d.  For  him  to  go  is  desirable. 

9.  Whom  includes  the  relative  and  its  antecedent,  is  the  object  of 
know  and  mean,  and  is  the  connective ;  or,  we  may  consider  whom  you 
mean  as  the  object  of  know.  Then  whom  is  the  object  of  mean, 
Whomever  is  an  indefinke  relative,  equivalent  to  any  person  whom.. 
It  is  the  object  of  will  send  and  want;  or,  whomever  you  want  may  be 
considered  the  object  of  will  sendy  and  whomever y  the  object  of  want. 
In  this  case  the  antecedent  is  indefinite  and  need  not  be  considered. 

10.  Far,  farther,  farthest. 
Ill,  worse,  worst. 
Many,  more,  most. 

Near,  nearer,  nearest,  or  next. 
Eloquent,  more  eloquent,  most  eloquent. 

Addenda. — Mistakes  will  occur.  The  poor  printer  or  proof-reader 
or  answerer  of  the  questions  is  responsible.  However,  in  the  Nov. 
Journal,  No.  9  should  read  as  follows :  The  subject  nominative  is  star^ 
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modified  by  thej  bright ^  and  momingy  adjectives ;  and  also  by  the  ap- 
positive  harbinger^  etc.  In  the  Dec.  issue  a  part  of  No.  3  should  read, 
^*  which  is  used  substantively  and  is  the  object  of  hopes J^'* 

Physiology. — i.  The  habit  of  erect  carriage  and  position  of  the 
body  at  all  times.  This  allows  full  and  proper  play  for  all  the  organs 
and  consequently  aids  much  in  their  proper  development.  It  also  adds 
to  the  personal  appearance. 

2.  The  habit  of  thoroughly  chewing  the  food  and  of  eating  in  pro- 
per quantity.  Good  digestion  can  be  secured  in  this  way  only,  and 
upon  good  digestion  depend  the  comfort,  the  happiness  and  the  length 
of  life  of  the  individual,  to  a  very  large  extent. 

3.  The  habit  of  taking  regular  and  systematic  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  Thus  the  muscles  have  sway,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  facil- 
itated, the  brain  is  relieved,  the  system  generally  is  aided  in  removing 
effete  matter. 

4.  The  habit  of  thorough  cleanliness  of  person.  This  allows  the 
skin,  with  its  extensive  excretory  apparatus,  to  remove  much  waste  or 
useless  matter  from  the  bodyt  thus  relieving  the  lungs  and  kidneys ; 
with  its  absorptive  apparatus  to  take  in  much  that  is  helpful  to  growth ; 
and  with  its  perspiratory  apparatus  to  keep  the  body  in  proper  tem- 
perature. This  habit  also  promotes  personal  self-respect  and  the  re- 
spect of  others,  and  tends  to  prevent  vice. 

5.  The  habit  of  taking  a  proper  amount  of  recreation.  The  brain, 
the  chief  center  of  nervous  impulses,  exerts  a  wide-spread  influence 
over  the  body.  Its  state  should  be  that  of  free,  unimpeded  and  lively 
activity,  for  with  its  condition  the  whole  body  sympathizes.  This  state 
can  only  be  secured  by  relieving  it  occasionally  from  the  tension  to 
which  constant  study  or  business  subjects  it.  A  man  owes  something 
to  his  Mends  and  to  the  community  at  large  as  well  as  to  his  selfish 
interests  or  to  science  or  learning. 

Reading. — i.  Objections:  There  is  no  individuality  in  concert 
reading  and  the  teacher  is  unable  to  locate  faults ;  also,  imitation  is 
made  the  basis  for  inflection,  emphasis,  etc.,  whereas  thought  and 
feeling  should  control  the  expression.  Arguments  in  favor :  Timidity 
and  an  imperfectly  trained  ear  may  partly  be  rectified  in  this  way ; 
regularity  of  utterance  as  to  time  may  also  be  acquired,  in  part. 

2.  Whether  oral  reading  or  silent  reading  is  to  receive  most  atten- 
tion depends  upon  the  age  of  the  pupil  and  the  purpose  of  the  partic- 
ular recitation ;  but,  in  a  general  way,  silent  reading  demands  most 
consideration,  {a)  because  good  oral  reading  depends  largely  upon 
accurate  silent  reading,  {b)  because  nine-tenths  of  all  the  reading  a 
pupil  is  to  do  in  that  life  to  which  the  school  is  preparatory  is  to  be 
silent  reading. 

3.  He  should  read  the  lesson  over  {a)  to  get  its  thought  and  sen- 
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timent,  (b)  to  ascertain  its  probable  difficulties  for  the  pupil,  (c)  to  se- 
lect the  words  upon  the  pronunciation  or  the  meaning  of  which  the 
pupil  is  likely  to  stumble,  that  he  may  remove  these  obstacles,  or  assist 
the  pupil  to  remove  them,  before  the  recitation  commences.  The 
teacher  should  further  comprehend  the  lesson  so  well  as  to  know  what 
parts  of  it  are  best  adapted  for  strengthening  particular  pupils. 

4.  James  Fenimore  Cooper  is  an  American  writer  of  fiction  whose 
works  are  designed  to  give  accurate  pictiures  of  early  frontier  life,  and 
especially  of  that  life  as  associated  with  the  Indians.  A  good  portion 
of  his  writings  is  also  devoted  to  the  Sea.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  is  a 
second  noted  American  writer  of  fiction,  his  works  containing  deep 
pathos  and,  at  times,  a  weird  association  with  the  supernatural  that 
gives  to  portions  of  them  a  peculiar  sombreness.  W.  D.  Howells  is  a 
very  prominent  writer  of  homorous  character  sketches  at  the  present 
time.  He  is  thought  by  some  to  produce  what  might  be  termed 
''American''  novels. 

5.  Five  books  that  might  be  suitably  used  as  supplementary  read- 
ing by  a  Fifth  Reader  class  are:  Irving 's  "Sketch-Book'';  **Tom 
Brown's  School  Days";  Lamb's  "Tales  from  Shakespeare";  Long- 
fellow's "Evangeline  " ;  Hawthorne's  Story  Books. 

Arithmetic— I.  (23% 2o^ 49^^) + (74^ 39^  1 1^") ^^ ^^  ^^ ^j  p  ^ 

^5  ■        Ans. 

2,    *-%=4X*,  or  If.     i-*-?^=f;  K5^=tXf,or||.  Ans 

3.        2X50X40X6.25  JC        J  * 

J       ^^  ^^  ^ — ^=55f  yd.  Ans. 
4.50  •'•^'  ^ 

4.         $10000  .  o       * 

($i-t.oi4.  Bank  Discou-Ktj=»'°'^'-9^7-  Ans. 

5  2oooX$5=$ioooo.  5%  of  [$ioooo=$5oo,com.  $10000 — fsoo, 
com. =$9500.  $9500 -^$1.02  =  $9313.725,  am't  invested.  $10000—- 
S93i3'725=$686.275,  total  com. 

6.  #^91. 125=4.5. 

7.  Soft.  :   no  ft.  :  :   150  ft.  :  ?    206^  ft.   Ans. 

8.  1    (400) '+(500 — 200)^=500  mi.   Ans. 

9.  2  men  -f  5  boys  canjdo^the  work ;  3  men  -j-  3  boys  can  do  same. 
When  I  man  was  added  tojforce,  2  boys  could  be  dismissed ;  therefore 
one  boy  does  )^  of  a  man's  work. 

10.  I  cu.  meter=iooo  cu.  decimeters. 
1,000  cu.  centimeters=  I  cu.  decimeter. 

ijOooX  (cu.  decimeter) X I »ooo  cu.  centimeters  =  1,000,000  cu. 

centimeters. 
I  cu.  centimeter=i  gram. 
1,000,000  cu.  centimeters=  1,000,000  grams.  Ans. 
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Science  of  Teaching. — i.  A  clear  conception  and  frequent  repe- 
tition. 

2.  To  make  new  combinations  and  new  creations.  In  making  new 
combinations  it  combines  old  perceptions  into  new  forms.  **A  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ^^  is  an  example  of  a  combination  of  old 
conceptions.  In  forming  new  creations,  it  forms  ideals  which  are  not 
composed  of  previous  conceptions.  Ideals  of  beauty  that  are  superior 
to  ai\y  in  nature  may  be  formed. 

3.  To  make  pupils  intelligent  as  to  the  past  history  of  our  country ; 
to  develop  judgment ;  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  patriotic  and  intelligent 
citizenship. 

4.  See  that  the  pupils  have  something  to  say.  Teach  them  how 
to  learn  this  from  objects,  pictures,  poems  and  other  printed  matter. 
Have  them  say  it  in  writing.  Criticise  and  return  for  correction.  In 
criticising  notice  punctuation,  capitalization  and  construction  of  sen- 
tences.    Talk  about  the  general  mistakes  to  the  class. 

5.  It  should  be  confined  wholly  to  the  art  side  of  language.  The 
child  should  be  taught  to  use  words  in  order  to  express  his  thoughts. 


READING  CIRCLE  DEPARTMEN  f. 


OUTLINES  FOR  JANUARY, 

HAILMAN'S  lectures   on   education — lecture   IV. 

The  educational  ideas  of  the  Romans  are  the  subject-matter  of  Mr. 
Hailman^s  fourth  lecture. 

We  should  expect  a  powerful  epoch-making  nation,  like  the  Romans, 
to  have  an  instructive  system  of  education.  We  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed. While  Rome  offers  no  such  names  as  Socrates,  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  it  is  not  deficient  in  a  history  of  education  which  is  full  of 
interest  and  value. 

The  education  of  Judea  was  eminently  religious  or  priestly ;  that  of 
Greece  was  permeated  with  the  Greek  instinct  of  beauty  and  harmony ; 
that  of  Rome  is  practical.  The  education  of  Judea  was  designed  to 
fender  its  pupils  proficient  in  the  usages  and  traditions  of  the  national 
religion.  The  Greeks  sought  to  give  their  children  beauty  and  grace 
of  body,  elegance  of  movement  and  manners,  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
the  national  langunge.  But,  in  strong  contrast  to  both  these  nations, 
the  Romans  sought  to  educate  their  children  to  become  men  and  wo- 
men of  afiairs.  The  boys  were  to  become  soldiers,  business  men  or 
managers  of  estates;  the  girls,  mothers  of  families.  Thus  Roman  ed- 
ucation was  the  first  illustration  on  a  great  scale  of  the  modern  utilita- 
rian idea  that  education  should  be  practical.    The  direct  end  of  such 
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education  is  productive  skill  in  some  employment  which  ministers  di- 
rectly to  our  material  wants.  The  Romans  first  practiced  on  a  grand 
scale  the  adage,  **  Teach  a  boy  what  he  will  practice  when  he  becomes 
a  man/^  They  had  thus  taken  the  initial  step  in  our  modern  idea  of 
learning  by  doing,  butthey  inter  preted  the  principle  as  *'  Learn  to  da 
by  learning,"  rather  than  **  Learn  to  do  by  doing." 

The  education  of  Rome  was  a  necessary  step  in  the  emancipation  of 
the  human  race.  So  long  as  training  was  confined  to  religion  and  the 
arts  of  grace  and  beauty,  it  belonged  only  to  the  powerful  and  wealthy. 
The  moment,  however,  it  took  on  the  utilitarian  idea,  high  and  low- 
shared  it  theoretically  alike.  The  slave  had  need  of  it  to  increase  his 
efficiency,  as  the  master  had  need  of  it  to  increase  his  power  and  his 
enjoyment. 

We  need  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  education  proposed 
by  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  that  practiced  by  the  Romans. 
In  one  regard  they  are  alike ;  in  another,  different.  The  Greeks  pro- 
posed to  make  practical  thinkers,  logicians,  soldiers  and  statesmen  ; 
the  Romans  proposed  to  make  practical  persons  in  the  material  con- 
cerns of  life — buying,  selling,  fighting,  the  mechanical  industries  and 
every-day  work.  This  it  was  that  rendered  the  Romans  stolid  and 
brutal,  before  they  were  tamed  down  by  an  importation  of  Greek  ideas 
and  civilization. 

From  the  founding  of  Rome  to  the  third  century,  B.  C.,  the  educa- 
tion is  a  barbarous,  indigenous  kind.  The  aim  was  to  produce  hardy- 
warriors  for  conquest  or  defence.  But  in  the  century  named  the  Ro- 
mans began  to  import  Greek  thought  and  Greek  methods  of  education. 
Schools  were  founded  and  a  taste  sprang  up  for  subtile  dialectics  and 
fine  phrases.  The  rough  utilitarian  idea  of  the  early  Romans  gave 
way  to  modification  by  the  ideal  education  of  Hellas. 

We  notice  that  so  far  no  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  quality  of  the 
teacher.  The  Roman  teacher,  like  his  brother  in  Hellas,  was  a  peda- 
gogue— a  slave,  who,  as  Plutarch  says,  was  **a  drunkard  or  a  glutton 
and  unfit  for  any  other  business :  to  him  they  assign  the  government 
of  their  children."  In  quality,  the  Greek  and  Roman  pedagogue  was 
greatly  inferior  to  the  Jewish  teaqher,  who  belonged  to  the  priestly 
class.  In  both  pedagogue  and  teacher  there  was  no  differentiation  of 
teaching  from  the  other  calling  of  the  person  who  taught. 

The  names  associated  with  Roman  education  are  those  of  Cicero, 
Varro,  Quintilian,  and,  later,  Plutarch.  The  last  of  these  only  elabo- 
rated anything  which  could  be  called  a  system  of  training.  Cicero 
merely  drops  a  hint  here  and  there,  as  to  aims  and  methods  in  educa- 
tion. Varro  is  said  to  have  written  text-books  on  grammar,  rhetoric, 
history  and  geometry.  If  he  did,  they  are  lost.  Quintilian  has  writ- 
ten much  on  methods  of  education  in  his  Institutes  of  Oratory.  Plu- 
tarch is  the  first  Roman  writer  who  has  bequeathed  us  a  distinctively 
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educational  work.  His  extant  works  are  two :  Of  the  Training  of 
Children  and  Conjugal  Precepts,  The  first  deals  with  the  general  ed- 
ucation of  children,  and  the  second  with  the  education  of  women.  The 
essay  on  Training  recognizes  the  value  of  family  training,  and  thus 
forms  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  old  ideas.  In  the  Precepts^  we  have  the 
first  intimation  of  the  modem  conception  of  woman^s  education. 

Authorities. — For  a  brief  outline  of  Roman  education  in  general, 
see  Browning^s  Educational  Theories ;  or  article  on  Education^  in  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica,  by  same  author. 

For  the  place  of  Roman  ideas  in  the  Evolution  of  Educational  ideas, 
see  Rosenkranz'  Philosophy  of  Education:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers. 

For  the  history  of  Roman  education  in  general  contrast  and  compar- 
ison with  contemporaneous  education,  see  History  of  Education j  by 
F.  V.  N.  Painter:    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

For  special  treatment  of  Quintilian  and  Plutarch,  see  Compayre^s 
History  of  Education :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.       S.  S.  Parr. 

MENTAL  SCIENCE — WATTS  ON  THE  MIND. 
SuBjscr :    * '  Converutioii.  "—pp.  79-  xoi . 

1.  Cross  References.  —  i.  Introductory  to  Chap.  VIII  re-read 
Sec.  IV, ^p.  38-41,  on  *  Conversation.^  2.  With  Sec.  xxii  p.  88,  read 
Sec.  XI,  p.  78.    3.  With  Sec.  ix,  p.  98,  read  Sec.  x,  p.  26. 

II.  Professional  Items. — i.  Concerning  social  intercourse  with 
children.  Sec.  11,  p.  79.  2.  The  tendency  of  teachers  to  become  dic- 
tatorial. Sec.  VI,  p.  81 ;  XXII,  p.  88.  3.  Assumption  of  superior  knowl- 
edge. Sec.  xrv,  p.  84.  4.  Definitions  in  teaching  and  conversing.  Sec. 
VII,  p.  97. 

Few  things  that  have  appeared  in  this  course  of  reading  in  two  years 
have  been  more  important  to  teachers  than  these  four  points.  They 
are  worth  digestion. 

III.  Summaries. — i.  The  True  Ends  (rules)  in  Conversation: 
a.  See  frequent  intercourse  with  superiors,  d.  Waste  no  time  in  trif- 
ling talk.  c.  Aim  to  learn  something  of  every  one.  d.  Take  no  offense 
at  contrary  opinions,  e.  Be  ready  to  confess  ignorance  that  you  may 
learn,    f  Avoid  mere  party  spirit. 

2.  The  Hindrances  to  Right  Conversation,  p.  91. 

3.  Rules  for  Legitimate  Controversy:  a.  Find  some  accepted 
ground  of  agreement,  d.  Qear  the  question  of  controverted  terms. 
c.  Make  the  question  specific,    d.  Seek  truth,  not  victory. 

t  IV.  Quotations  to  be  Memorized. — i.  **lf  we  would  improve 
our  minds  by  conversation,  it  is  a  great  happiness  to  be  acquainted 
with  persons  wiser  than  ourselves.  ^^ 

2.  **  Whatsoever  company  you  are  in,  waste  not  the  time  in  trifle 
and  impertinence.^^ 
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3.  **Be  not  provoked  at  opinions  different  from  your  own.'' 

4.  "In  all  intercourse,  let  your  modesty,  patience,  and  a  friendly 
temper  be  as  conspicuous  as  your  zeal." 

5.  **  Learn  to  bear  contradiction  with  patience." 

6.  *'When  you  retire  from  company,  converse  with  yourself  in  sol- 
itude." 

7.  **  So  afraid  is  human  nature  of  parting  with  its  errors  and  being 
overcome  by  truth."' 

V.  Collateral  Extracts. — i.  "Before  a  man  can  speak  upon 
any  subject  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  it." — Locke. 

2.  "The  first  ingredient  in  conversation  is  truf A;  the  next,  good 
sense;  the  third,  good  humor ;  the  fourth,  w/]^." — Sir  JVm.  TempU, 

3.  "  One  of  the  best  rules  in  conversation  is,  never  to  say  a  thing 
which  any  of  the  company  can  reasonably  wish  we  had  left  unsaid." 
— Dean  Swift. 

4.  "Earnestness  and  sincerity  a^  orators  whose  persuasions  are 
irresistible . ' ' — Akott. 

5.  "Not  only  to  say  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place,  but,  far 
more  difficult  still,  to  leave  unsaid  the  wrong  thing  at  the  tempting 

,  moment — this  is  the  art  of  conversation." — Sala. 

6.  "  There  is  no  conversation  so  agreeable  as  that  of  the  man  of 
integrity,  who  hears  without  any  intention  to  betray,  and  whQ  speaks 
without  any  intention  to  deceive." — Plato,  • 

7.  "The  beauty  of  conversation  consists  in  its  suggestiveness,  its 
unexpectedness,  its  saliency.  It  does  not  overbear,  or  silence  the 
timid  and  bashful." — Alcott. 

8.  "Method  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary  conversation  than  in 
writing,  provided  a  man  would  talk  to  make  himself  understood.  The 
man  who  does  not  know  how  to  methodize  his  thoughts  has  always  '  a 
barren  superfluity  of  words ' — the  fruit  is  lost  in  the  exuberance  of 
leaves . ' ' — Addison . 

9.  "  Conversafion  presumes  a  common  sympathy  in  the  subject,  a 
great  equality  in  the  speakers,  absence  of  egotism,  and  a  tender  criti- 
cism of  what  is  spoken.  All  men  talk,  many  argue,  few  converse." 
—Alcott. 

10.  "The  advantage  of  conversation  is  such  that,  for  want  of  com- 
pany, a  man  had  better  talk  to  a  post  than  let  his  thoughts  lie  smoking 

and  smothering." — Jeremy  Collier. 

R.  G.  Boone. 

HISTORY. 
Green's  Shorter  History  of  the  English  People. 

Advanced  Work — Pages  235  /^  355.     Give  special  attention /r^w 

pages  301  to  355. 

I.  The  mother  of  Edward  III  was  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  the 
Fair  of  France.     Edward  III  claimed  the  French  throne  through  his. 
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mother ;  but  the  Salic  Law  which  obtained  in  France  confined  the  suc- 
cession to  the  male  line  of  descent,  and  after  the  death  of  Charles  IV 
of  France,  who  was  the  uncle  of  Edward  III  on  his  mother ^s  side,  the 
French  Peers  decided  that  the  French  crown  belonged  to  Philip  VI  of 
Valois,  cousin  of  the  late  French  King.  Edward  III  of  England  ap- 
pealed to  arms  to  obtain  the  French  throne  for  himself,  and,  hence, 
began  the  "Hundred-years  War/' 

2.  The  Black  Prince,  son  of  Edward  III,  having  died  before  he 
reached  the  throne,  his  son,  Richard  II,  received  the  crown;  but  he 
inherited  litde'of  the  brave  spirit  of  his  ancestors  and  amid  the  dissen- 
sions of  his  reign,  his  cousin  Henry  (son  of  John  of  Gaunt),  who  had 
been  banished,  returned  to  England,  deposed  Richard,  and  himself 
received  the  crown,  and  thus  became  Henry  IV  of  England,  and  first 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster ;  but  he  had  no  legal  right  to  the  throne,  as 
he  was  a  descendant  of  \h^  fourth  of  Edward  III,  and  Edmund  Mor- 
timer was  still  livii^,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  third  son  of  Edward. 

3.  Hemy  V  of  England,  son  of  Henry  IV,  married  Catharine^ 
daughter  of  Charles  VI  of  France,  their  son  became  Henry  VI  of  Eng- 
land and  also  heir  to  the  French  throne ;  but  unfortunately  H/efiry  VI 
inherited  the  weaknesses  of  his  French  grand-father,  hence  the  dissen- 
sions among  his  subjects  opened  the  way  for  the  rival  House  of  York 
to  lay  claim  to  the  English  throne ;  they  made  this  claim  in  behalf  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  a  descendant  of  Edward  IITs  third  son.  An 
insurrection  of  the  lower  classes  breaking  out  about  this  time,  the  Duke 
of  York  espoused  their  cause  against  the  King  and  the  Royalists,  and 
in  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  defeated  the  Royalists  and  took  the  King 
prisoner,  and  thus  began  the  "War  of  the  Roses,''  which  was  termi- 
nated by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII,  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  to 
fUizabeth  of  York. 

Points  of  Special  Interest. — a.  The  Lollards,  b.  The  Revival  of 
Learning,  c.  The  Printing  Press,  d.  The  great  Discoveries  in  Sci- 
ence, e.  The  introduction  of  gunpowder  and  modem  warfare,  f  The 
general  opening  up  of  communication  with  the  different  parts  of  the 
world;  and  hence  increase  of  general  intelligence,  g.  The  general 
results  of  the  Hundred-years'  War  and  the  War  of  the  Roses.  Note 
the  struggle  of  the  Barons  with  the  King,  and  the  common  people 
again  with  the  Barons  for  their  respective  rights,  h.  Note  the  strug- 
gle of  the  noble  men  who  pushed  education  in  spite  of  carnage,  igno- 
rance, and  superstition.  Let  us  at  least  learn  when  and  where  they 
lived  and  something  of  how  they  persevered,  that  we  may  at  least  catch 
an  inspiration  from  those  great  names  which  shall  live  forever. 

Note. — Remember  that  Henry  VII  governed  a  new  England,  so 
different  from  the  old^  in  thought,  in  inspiration,  in  purpose,  that  it 
might  be  truly  said  she  had  been  bom  again.  Feudalism  had  spent 
its  force,  the  Baronage  had  in  turn  with  the  King  yielded  its  monopoly, 
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the  reformation  had  begun  its  work,  the  Printing-press  was  fast  mak- 
ing all  men  equal,  and  mankind  generally  was  beginning  to  readh  out 
toward  the  millenium : — 

"  They  looked ;  aside  the  dust- cloud  rolled, 
i  he  waster  seemrd  the  builder  too; 
Up^prlnging  from  the  ruined  old 

They  saw  the  new. 
'  Twas  but  the  rum  of  the  bad, 

1'he  wasting  of  the  wrong  and  ill ; 
Wh«t'er  of  good  the  old  time  had 
Was  living  still." 

Remark. — Make  a  special  study  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII ;  wsttch 
the  workings  of  his  great  diplomats ;  it  is  a  fine  field  for  the  study  of 
character.  Notice  the  relation  of  England  and  Catholicism  at  the  be- 
ginning and  close  of  Henry^s  reign. 

Collateral  Reading. — Commit  to  memory  the  speech  of  Wolsey 
in  Shakespeare ^s  Henry  VIII.  Notice  three  beautiful  little  poems  of 
Mrs.  Hemans,  entitled  respectively:  **The  Homes  of  England ^^; 
'*  The  Curfew  song  of  England '' ;  and  **Joan  of  Arc  at  Rheims."  It 
will  keep  up  our  Scotch  interest  to  re-read  Ivanhoe  and  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  while  Burns'  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  will  help  us  to  remember 
that,— 

"  From  scenes  like  these  Old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs," 

*'  Careless  seems  the  great  Avenger;  history's  pages  hot  record 
One  death-grapple  in  the  darkness  'twixt  old  systems  and  the  Word; 
I'ruth  forever  on  the  scaffold,  wrong  forever  on  the  throne,— 
But  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and  beyond  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above  his  own." 

Mattie  Curl  Dennis. 


MISCELLANY. 


Query. — **Is  Qeveland,  Ohio,  a  seaport  town?" 
Ans, — No.     It  is  a  **lakeport"  city. 

Winchester. — The  schools  are  moving  on  without  a  jar.  Supt. 
C.  H.  Wood,  with  his  new  '*  type-writer  "  to  assist  him,  is  master  of 
the  situation. 

Adams  County  held  a  very  successful  association  Dec.  4th.  Six 
school  officers  and  over  60  teachers  were  present.  J.  F.  Snow  is  the 
superintendent. 

The  La  Grange  Co.  Association,  held  Nov.  26-7,  was  attended  by 
more  than  a  hundred  teachers  and  was  voted  a  great  success.  Supt. 
Machan  is  working  hard  and  his  efforts  are  not  in  vain. 

Putnam  County. — The  second  annual  association,  held  Nov.  26-7, 
was  a  great  success.  The  attendance  was  large  and  the  work  excel- 
lent.    Supt.  Smedley  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
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Query. — ^Divide  $i,ooo  to-day  among  three  boys,  A,  B  &  C,  aged 
respectively  14,  16,  and  18  years,  so  that  each  boy's  money  put  to  in- 
terest at  6%,  each  will  have  the  same  amount  when  the  youngest  be- 
comes of  age  ? 

Carroll  County  makes  a  good  report.  It  sends  out  a  neat  man- 
ual. Most  of  the  teachers  are  engaged  in  the  Reading  Circle.  The 
township  schools  are  well  attended,  and  the  Reading  Circle  work  adds 
much  to  their  interest.  Supt.  J.  L.  Johnson  is  superintending  the 
work. 

^  The  Parke  County  Teachers'  Association  had  a  large  and  very  in- 
teresting meeting  at  Rockville  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday  following 
Thanksgiving.  Among  the  interesting  features  was  the  oratorical 
contest,  the  judges  in  -which  were  Prof.  S.  S.  Parr,  of  Greencastle, 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Smith,  La  Fayette,  and  Miss  Ruth  Morris,  Terre  Haute. 

The  attendance  at  the  colleges  of  the  state  this  year  is  unusually 
large.  The  number  enrolled  in  the  college  classes  alone  is  as  follows : 
De  Pauw,  210;  State  University,  202;  Purdue,  143;  Earlham,  iii; 
Hanover,  98;  Wabash,  92;  Franklin,  69;  Rose  Polytechnic,  67.  De 
Pauw  has  much  the  largest  preparatory  department;  including  this 
and  the  special  schools,  the  entire  enrollment  reaches  618. 

The  Princeton  public  schools  had  a  most  successful  celebration  of 
Arbor  Day  on  Friday,  Nov.  26.  It  consisted  of  exercises  in  Euterpe 
Hall  by  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  consisting  of  hymns,  recitations, 
essays,  etc.,  all  most  suitable  to  the  occasion  and  showing  evidence  of 
admirable  taste  in  their  selection.  Prof.  A.  J.  Snoke  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Princeton  schools  for  a  number  of  years,  and  whatever 
he  does,  is  well  done. 

Y  The  State  University  was  never  before  in  so  flourishing  a  condi- 
tion. The  attendance  is  large  and  the  enthusiasm  commendable.  Dr. 
Jordan  is  succeeding  admirably  in  bringing  the  institution  into  vital  rela- 
tions to  the  people.  The  catalogue  having  been  exhausted  a  **supp]e- 
mentary  circular ^^  has  been  issued  containing  the  main  facts.  A  small 
circular  has  also  been  issued  stating  that  President  Jordan  and  several 
members  of  the  faculty  will  engage  to  deliver  lectures  and  do  institute 
work. 

The  National  Educational  Association  will  meet  this  year  at 
Chicago.  This  being  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Northwest  Territory  there  seems  to  be  a  special  fitness  in 
holding  the  Association  within  the  borders  of  that  territory.  The 
officers  have  gone  to  work  in  earnest,  and  the  effort  wall  be  made  to 
make  this  meeting  the  largest  and  the  best.  In  connection  with  the 
meeting  will  be  an  Educational  Exhibit,  of  which  Albert  G.  Lane  of 
Chicago  will  be  superintendent.  Writo  to  him  for  particulars,  and 
begin  to  prepare  your  work  at  once. 
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PERSONAL. 

W.  J.  Hutcherson  is  principal  at  Whiteland,  and  is  running  a  course 
of  lectures. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Mendenhall  is  now  at  his  post  as  President  of  Rose  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Terre  Haute. 

Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  have  moved  their  Chicago  office  to 
Nos.  263  and  265  Wabash  Avenue. 

Miss  Sarah  £.  Tarney,  of  the  Bourbon  high  school,  has  accepted 
a  position  in  the  State  Nt)rmal  Training  School. 

D.  M.  Geeting  is  to  be  chief  clerk  in  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction when  Supt. -elect  La  Follette  takes  his  place. 

Geo.  W.  Thompson,  teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  State  Normal  School, 
was  recently  married  to  Miss  Alice  Irwin,  of  Rensselaer. 

H.  C.  Fellows,  formerly  of  this  state,  is  now  teaching  in  Wilming- 
ton (O.)  College.     He  will  engage  to  do  institute  work  in  Indiana. 

J.  B.  Ragan  has  sold  his  interest  in  the  Richmond  Normal  School 
to  his  associate,  Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  and  has  retired  from  the  school. 

B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Clinton,  Conn.,  recently  made  the  Journal  office 
a  friendly  call  while  on  his  way  to  Columbus  to  address  the  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

W.  M.  Croan,  formerly  Supt.  of  Madison  county,  is  now  at  the 
head  of  a  normal  school  at  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  and  all  reports  say  that 
he  is  making  a  grand  success  of  the  enterprise. 

Dora  Montgomery,  formerly  of  Tipton,  but  now  of  Kansas,  writes 
that  she  recently  attended  the  Southern  Kansas  Teachers^  Association 
and  ** one-third  of  the  audience  seemed  to  be  ex-Indiana  teachers.'* 

The  Journal  is  pleased  to  note  the  favorable  reports  that  come  up 
from  Evansville  concerning  the  management  and  work  of  Supt.  J.  W. 
Layne.  Hoosierdom  is  always  glad  to  welcome  a  live  and  progressive 
educator. 

Mrs.  L.  G.  Hufford,  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  will  read  a  pa- 
per before  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  occasion  of  its  thirty- 
fifth  anniversary,  Jan.  5,  on  **  The  Place  of  Woman  among  the  World ^s 
Workers." 

B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  formerly  Supt.  of  the  Cleveland 
schools,  is  now  in  the  field  as  lecturer  and  institute  woricer.  He  is 
one  of  the  brainiest  men  in  the  United  States  connected  with  educa- 
tional work. 

Dr.  John  S.  Irwin,  Supt.  of  the  Fort  Wayne  schools,  was  recently 
disabled  for  some  weeks,  by  reason  of  a  severe  dog-bite  through  a 
joint  of  his  right  hand.     He  doubtless  had  frequent  occasion  to  say, 
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BOOK   TABLE. 


The  Prang  Educational  Co.  has  in  preparation  a  little  work  on 
"The  use  tJTModels  in  Primary  Schools." 

The  De  Pauw  Monthly — The  students'  journal — is  exceedingly 
well  edited  this  year,  is  printed  in  good  style,  and  is  a  credit  to  the 
students  of  the  University. 

Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Education  is  the  name  of  the 
new  book  by  W.  H.  Payne,  of  Michigan  University.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Bros.     It  will  receive  a  fuller  notice  next  month. 

St.  Nicholas  is  the  prince  of  magazines  for  young  folks.  Its  illus- 
trations which  are  most  artistic,  and  its  articles  which  are  from  some 
of  the  best  contributors  the  country  affords,  give  it  rank  with  the  very 
best  of  its  kind.  / 

Harper's  Weekly  still  retains  its  rank  as  the  leading  illustrated 
newspaper  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  if  not  in  the  world,  while  Harper'' s 
Bazar  is  almost  a  necessity  in  every  household  where  home  ingenuity 
and  honae  talent  are  employed  in  the  construction  and  planning  of 
home  garments. 

The  Century  Magazine  has  increased  its  number  of  subscribers 
30,000  since  commencing  "The  Life  of  Lincoln."  It  was  a  lucky  hit 
for  the  publishers,  but  the  readers  may  consider  themselves  in  luck 
too,  in  thus  gaining  such  authentic  information  of  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent.   The  January  issue  is  no  whit  behind  in  other  attractions. 

The  American  Newspaper  Annual  for  1886,  published  by  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  of  Philadelphia,  is  now  out.  It  is  the  most  complete 
book  of  the  kind  published.  In  addition  to  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
papers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  all  facts  about  them,  the 
book  gives  population  of  states,  territories,  counties,  cities  and  towns, 
political  notes,  etc.     It  is  a  valuable  book  of  reference. 

Harper^s  Magazine  for  January  is  full,  as  usual,  of  good  things. 
The  first  number  of  Kathleen  O'Meara's  Russian  novel  **Narka,"  will 
be  found  in  it.  This  work  promises  to  be  a  thrilling  romance,  mainly 
historical  or  concerning  the  common  classes,  but  its  development  will 
expose  many  of  the  secrets  of  the  land  of  the  Czar  and  nihilists.  Chas. 
Dudley  Warner  has  an  article  on  New  Orleans,  which  is  the  first  of  a 
series  on  southern  subjects.  And  these  are  only  two  of  the  great  at- 
tractions this  number  offers. 

First  Weeks  in  School:  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston  and 
New  York. 

A  little  book,  only  50  pp.,  for  the  child's  own  use  in  the  school-room 
during  the  very  first  weeks.     It  abounds  in  matter  to  interest  and  in- 
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struct  the  child  when  at  his  seat.  This  matter  may  be  found  in  the 
short,  bright  sentences,  in  the  colored  pictures  which  afford  exercises 
in  number  and  material  for  both  thought  and  language.  Altogether 
it  is  most  beautiful  and  most  unique. 

Homespun  Yarns  :  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.  Boston :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Whitney  attached  as  the  author  of  a  story  is  a 
pretty  good  recommendation  to  most  mothers.  They  knOw  that  such 
stories  are  wholesome  and  safe  for  their  girls  to  read.  This  book  is  a 
collection  of  home  stories.  They  profess  to  be  Mrs.  Whitney's  per- 
sonal experience  and  commence  with  **When  I  was  a  little  girL" 
Like  all  Mrs.  Whitney's  writings  for  girls,  they  are  bright,  witty,  full 
of  apt  comparisons  between  common  things  and  common  every-day 
living,  and  give  many  a  brief  sermon  in  *such  an  admirable  manner, 
that  the  reader  never  dreams  she  has  been  preached  to. 

D.  LoTHROP  &  Co.'s  monthly  publications  for  the  young  are  most 
charming.  There  is  "Babyland''  for  the  wee  ones,  with  stories  only 
two-minutes  long,  with  big,  bright  pictures,  strong  paper  and  gay 
cover,  for  50  cents  a  year. 

Then  there  is  "Our  Little  Men  and  Women''  for  children  just 
growing  out  of  babyhood,  with  short  serial  stories  and  charming  illus- 
trations ;  and  there  is  **  Wide  Awake  "  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  larger 
growth.  This  is  full  of  excellent  things.  The  illustrations  are  very 
fine,  many  of  the  stories  are  full  of  healthful  fun,  while  others  abound 
in  good  sound  sense,  and  the  supplement  gives  solid,  useful  informa- 
tion, valuable  alike  to  both  old  and  young. 

From  Meadow-sweet  to  Mistletoe:  By  Mary  A.  Lathbury, 
New  York :     Worth ington  &  Co. 

The  title  of  this  book  gives  little  conception  of  its  contents  or  beauty. 
The  title  perhaps  comes  from  the  illustrations  which  range  from  the 
early  spring-time  when  the  meadows  are  full  of  blossoms  to  the  bleak 
winter  when  the  holly  and  mistletoe  are  in  their  glory.  It  is  a  book 
of  pictures,  alternate  pages  being  full-page  illustrations.  It  is  a  book 
for  children,  both  pictures  and  reading-matter  being  such  as  children 
can  grasp  and  appreciate.  It  is  a  book  of  nature,  the  illustrations  and 
poems  chiefly  having  some  form  of  nature  for  their  subject.  The  illus- 
trations are  from  original  'drawings  by  Julius  Bien  &  Co.,  New  York, 
and  are  tinted  but  not  colored.  The  binding  is  handsome,  the  paper 
is  heavy,  and  parents  who  are  seeking  something  for  a  gift  for  their 
young  children  that  will  be  a  delight  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  be  an 
education,  will  do  well  to  examine  this  and  purchase. 

Introduction  to  Browning:  By  Hiram  Corson,  LL.  D.,  Prof, 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  Cornell  University.  Boston: 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
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The  object  of  this  book  is  to  afford  the  student  some  guidance  in  the 
study  of  Robert  Browning *s  poetry,  which  the  author  says  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  English  poetry  to  understand  because  the  most  purely 
subjective,  in  his  introduction,  after  discussing  the  spiritual  ebb  and 
flow  of  poetry  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson  and  Browning,  he  dwells  some- 
what at  length  upon  certain  peculiarities  in  Browning ^s  style  which 
render  it  difficult  of  comprehension  to  the  average  reader.  Chief  among 
these  peculiarities,  he  notes  his  monologue.  The  greater  part  of  the  book 
(338  pp.)  is  devoted  to  the  arguments  or  analyses  of  certain  poems ; 
the  mastery  of  which,  Mr.  Corson  thinks,  will  give  the  student  such 
an  insight  into  the  motives  and  purpose  of  the  poet,  that  he  will  be  led 
to  seek  a  wider  pasturage,  not  being  quite  content  until  he  has  an  ac- 
quaintance, though  it  be  but  slight,  with  the  complete  works  of  this 
great  poet,  second  only,  in  Mr.  Corson's  estimation,  to  Shakespeare. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Thomas  P.  Ballard,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  agent  for  Ginn  &  Company, 
for  Souihem  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  will  be  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  during  the  meeting  of  the  State  Association  and  will  be  pleased  to 
make  ami  renew  acquaintances  with  the  teachers. 

A  CARD  TO  TEACHERS. — If  you  have  school  books  which  you  do 
not  catc  lu  keep,  I  will  take  them  in  exchange  for  books  you  may  need. 
Please  send  me  a  list  of  those  you  would  like  to  sbll  or  exchange. 
Send  orders  for  cheap  school  books  to  C.  M.  BARNES,  151  and  153  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Ills.  i-tf. 

Books  for  the  Young.— Special  attention  is  called  to  the  well  selected 
Ibt  of  b(H>ks  for  ynung  people,  which  may  be  found  among  the  advertismg 
pages  this  month,  of  Burrows  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  O.  5 

TEACHERS  WANTED!— Of  ail  kinds.  Principals,  and  Assistants; 
al&u  several  for  Art,  Music,  etc.     Application-form  and   information  free. 

Address:     Thk  CoRk»iSP<tNDRNCii  UNiVERhiTY,  Chicago,  111.  5-iy 

desure  it. 

COISUMPTIBR  CURED.— An  old  physieiaD  retired  from  practioc.  havio^f  had  placed  in 
his  hands  by  an  iCast  India  missionary  the  formula  ot  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  au<l  permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma  and  all  throat 
and  Lung  Affections;  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Ner- 
voos  Complaints,  after  having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  ot  castas 
has  felt  It  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suff«ring  fallows.  Actuated  by  this  motive 
and  a  desire  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  desire  it, 
this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  uMug. 
Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Noybs,  149  Power  s 
Blocks  Rochester.  N.  Y.  ii-9t 


TpM  tf%UpD^  I  Our  New  School  Aids  are  used  for  conducting  day  schools 
'  ^^ wBB^law  I  in  good,  quiet  order.  A  set  c  mtains  230  large  pretty  chromo 
excelsior,  credit  and  merit  cards,  elegantly  lithographed  in  ninety  different  designs,  col- 
ors and  mottoes  Price  per  set  Si;  half  ser,  115  cards.  50c.  800  new,  brilliant  designs 
chrono  school  reward,  diploma,  friendship,  scripture,  wedding,  visiting,  birthdav,  Chrisi- 
aus.  new  year,  prize,  fine  gift  cards,  school  reports  and  teachers'  supplies.  Large  set 
samples,  30c. ;  luttf  set,  xsc    Price  list  free.    All  postpaid  by  mail.    Stamps  taken. 

i-jt.    9^U  FINE  ART  CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 


TELE    ORE^T 

PAN-HANDLE  ROUTE. 


»•♦ 


CMcago,  St.  Louis  and  Fittsburgli  Railway. 
Pittsburgh.  CincinnaU  &  St.  Louis  Railway. 

—18  THE— 

SHORTEST,  aUICKEST  AND  BEST 

-LINE  GOING—  

EAST,  WEST,  NORTHWEST  &  SOUTH. 


Unexcelled  Through  Car  Service.     Superior  Equipment.     Prompt 

Connections  in  Union  Depot. 

PULLMAN  CARS   THROUGH  BETWEEN  ALL    THE  GREAl 

COMMERCIAL  CENTERS. 

Pittsburgh,    Harrisbur^,   Baltimore,  Washington,   Philadelphia,  New   York^ 
Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Louii>TtHe. 

The  advanuvet  offered  to  Paueng«««  vi^  r^A-Ilaadle  Route  lire  unequalled.  The 
'asei  are  always  as  low  as  by  anv  other  line.  All  modem  unprovements  coaduce  to  spe^» 
comfort  and  suety  Baggage  cnecked  through  to  desdnadon.  Superior  service  in  every 
respect.  Agent  of  the  company  will  cheerfully  furnish  information  in  r^pud  to  timi(i&. 
connections,  and  rates  of  fare.  H. .  R    DEERING, 

AsVt  Gen'l  Paaa.  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
jAUUs  McCrsa,  Manager,  CoiumDns,  Ohio. 

5  6-7t  E.  A.  PORO«  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Pitcsbuigh,  P^ 

LOW  RATES  TO  THE  WEST 

)bv  ■nM( 


By  this  Line  you  can  always  obtain  minimum  rates,  quick  time,  and  supe- 
rior accommodations.  It  is  the  short  route  to  St.  Louis,  and  all  points  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  and  other  States  and  Territories.  Three  fast  trains 
daily  from  Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis,  as  follows :  Leave  Indianapolis  at  12.00 
o'clock  noon,  10.00  P.  M.  and  1 1. 00  P.  M.  Arrive  at  St.  Louis  7.30  P.  M.,  5.45 
A.  M.,  and  7.00  A.  M.,  respectively.  Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains,  and  new  Re- 
clining Chair  Cars  on  night  trains.  This  is  a  great  luxury  and  comfort 
to  passengers  going  to  the  Far  West. 

Prompt  and  sure  connections  are  made  in  Union  Depots,  whenever  changes 
are  necessary;  thu<«,  transfers  are  entirely  avoided  by  passengers  taking  this 
route.  The  Vandalia  affords  comfort  and  fast  trains  to  passengerii  holding 
second-class  tickets,  and  baggage  is  checked  through  from  starting  point  to 
dessination.  Round  trip  tickets  to  all  important  land  points  are  regularly  on 
sale,  and  are  sold  at  a  considerable  reduction  from  one-wa^Orates.  To  pas- 
sengers goin^  West,  we  will  suggest  the  advisability  of  making  inquiry  about 
the  Vandalia  Line  before  purchasing  tickets  elsewhere,  it  being  an  assured 
fact  that  they  will  save  time  and  money  by  doing  so. 

Information  regarding  the  line,  through  car  service,  rates  of  fare,  etc.,  wiU 
be  cheerfuHy  furnished  upon  application  to  any  agent  of  this  Company,  or 

H.  R.  DEERING,  Ass't  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent, 

a-tt  48  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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ON  LEARNING  GEOGRAPHY, 


MICHAEL  SEILER,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


ED.  School  Journal: — The  attention  of  your  readers  is 
called  to  the  article  under  the  above  heading  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  Journal.  The  article  in  question 
purports  to  be  a  criticism  of  my  contribution  to  the  July  Journal 
on  the  same  subject.  ^ 

I  wish  to  review  the  position  of  the  critic,  but  in  doing  so  I 
shall  waive,  as  wholly  irrelevant,  whatever  in  the  nature  of  per- 
sonal insinuations,  his  article  contains. 

Had  the  writer  read  my  article  with  a  mind  unbiased  -by  con« 
siderations  foreign  to  the  subject,  he  would  have  discovered  that 
it  deals,  not  with  methods  of  teaching  geography,  but  with  meth- 
ods of  learning  geography  under  the  con'ditions  that  are  necessa- 
rily incidental  to  work  in  the  public  schools.  He  would  have 
discovered,  moreover,  that  in  the  positions  which  it  advocates 
it  distinctly  disclaims  any  reference  whatever  to  primary  work. 

My  positions,  as  stated  in  that  article,  are  issentially  two: 
(i)  The  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  public  schools  must,  of 
necessity,  get  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy through  books,  maps,  charts,  pictures,  and  other  forms  of 
representation.  (2)  The  study  of  geography  through  books 
yields  a  higher  form  of  discipline  to  the  mind  than  study  through 
sense  perception. 

Both  of  these  positions  the  critic  attacks.  Geography,  he 
insists,  should  be  studied  ''from  nature";  and  such  study  will 
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yield  a  higher  discipline  than  the  study  of  the  subject  by  means 
of  books. 

That  the  higher  phases^  of  geographical  study  must  have  a  ^sis 
in  actual  experience,  (sense  perception),  amounts  to  a  truism 
which  nobody  would  care  to  dispute.  The  roan  who  is  to  read 
and  talk  intelligently  about  rivers,  oceans,  islands,  mountains, 
storms,  etc.,  must,  at  some  earlier  period  of  his  life,  have  come 
to  a  knowledge  of  those  objects  through  sense  perception.  But 
the  public  school  pupil  in. whose  mind  those  fundamental  ideas 
are  not  yet  clearly  defined  is  still  in  the  primary  phase  of  geog- 
raphy work,  and  is  not  contemplated  ifi  my  article.  In  so  far, 
therefore,  as  the  critic  argues  against  the  use  of  text-books  by 
pupils  studying  primary  geography  he  fails  to  hit  my  article,  and 
seems  to  have  indulged  himself  in  that  harmless  expedient  of 
setting  up  a  man  of  straw  for  the  satisfaction  of  knocking  him 
down. 

There  is,  however,  an  issue  between  us  upon  the  question 
whether  the  method  of  studying  **from  naturee,"  i.  e.,  the 
method  of  original  observation  and  discovery,  is  applicable  to 
geography  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  public  schools.  The  critic 
advocates  this  method ;  I  deny  that  it  is  .applicable  except  to  a 
degree  that  is  altogether  insignificant.  , 

To  study  geography  is  to  study  the  earth  in  the  character  of  a 
grand  organism,  and  in  its  adaptation  to  the  development  of  man. 
To  study  geography  "from  nature"  is  to  study  the  phenomena 
of  the  earth  by  direct  arid  original  observation.  But  how  apply 
the  method  of  original  observation  and  discovery  to  such  an  ob- 
ject as  the  earth?  The  writer  mentions  **Humbolt,"  (Hum- 
boldt), Carl  Ritter  and  Arnold  Guyot  as  examples  of  great  geog- 
raphers who  studied  the  earth  by  this  method.  Well,  how  did 
those  illustrious  men,  Humboldt  for  example,  study  the  earth  ? 
Did  he  do  it  by  studying  the  flat  lands  and  the  sluggish  streams 
of  his  native  little  province  of  Mechlenberg?  By  no  means. 
Nowhere  in  his  writings  is  there  a  trace  of  that  mild  lunacy 
which  suggests  that  to  learn  the  geography  of  Thibet  it  is  only 
necessary  to  study  the  mud  flats  of  Berlin.  Humboldt  studied 
from  nature  indeed ;  but  he  did  it  by  extensive  travels  in  four 
continents.     If  he  was  able  to  give  to  the  world  authentic  infor 
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madon  about  the  Amazon  River,  and  of  the  powerful  sweep  of 
the  trade  winds  over  its  vast  basin,  it  was  because  he  had  trav- 
ersed the  river,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  and  had  learned  of 
the  winds  by  observations  upon  the  spot.  If  he  knew  the  alti- 
tude  of  Chimborazo  he  knew  it  from  having  actually  climbed 
that  giant  mountain  and  measiu-ed  it  with  his  own  hands. 
Ritter  knew  the  geography  of  Europe  from  having  actually  vis- 
ited nearly  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  continent.  Guyot 
covered  nearly  the  same  ground,  and  in  addition  the  whole  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  region,  and  th(  Atlantic  seaboard  of 
North  America. 

Thus  did  those  great  men  study  geography  ''from  nature." 
Their  example  is  the  decisive  answer  to  the  question — How  study 
geography  ♦*from  nature." 

Now  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  method  of  geograph- 
ical study  pursued  by  Humboldt,  Ritter  and  Guyot  ts  precisely  the 
method  which  would  he  absolutely  impracticable  in  the  public  schools. 
Allusion  to  such  illustrious  examples  as  these,  therefore,  if  it 
prove  anything  for  the  critic  proves  entirely  too  much  for  his 
purpose.'  Nowhere  do  they  sanction  the  absurd  doctrine  that 
to  know  the  whole  earth  it  is  only  necessary  to  study  an  infin- 
itesimal fraction  of  it  The  announcement  of  this  doctrine  is  re- 
served for  Mr.  Scovell.  Here  is  a  discovery  indeed !  How  very 
simple  the  study  of  geography  becomes  in  the  brilliant  light  of 
the  method  he  proposes !  If  you  would  learn  that  such  a  conti  • 
nent  as  South  America  exists,  that  a  great  river  crosses  its  north- 
em  end,  and  that  a  giant  mountain  system  follows  its  western 
coast,  study  the  geography  of  your  native  township !  If  you 
would  learn  that  the  surface  waters  of  the  Antarctic  seas  are 
drifting  toward  the  northeast,  study  the  phenomena  of  some  fa- 
miliar goose  pond  in  your  neighborhood !  So,  also,  if  you  would 
acquaint  yourself  with  the  nature  of  tidal  phenomena,  just  note 
carefully  what  takes  place  upon  that  same  pond,  when  the  moon 
crosses  its  meridian ! 

But  all  this  is  sheer  nonsense.  The  idea  that  it  is  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  earth  through  any  kind  or 
amount  of  study  devoted  to  one's  own  township  or  county  is  a 
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dreamy  absurdity,  and  a  flat  contradiction  of  the  great  masters 
whom  the  critic  names,  and  to  whom  I  have  already  referred. 
If  the  true  method  of  studying  geography  ''from  nature"  is  the 
method  the  critic  recommends,  then  Humboldt,  Ritter  and  Guyot 
were  in  error. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  own  palpable  contradiction  of  the 
examples  he  cites,  the  critic  insists  that  geography,  since  it  is 
a  branch  of  physical  science,  should  be  studied  as  other  physical 
sciences  are,  i.  e.,  through  original  observation.     A  moment's 
reflection  must,  however,  reveal  the  fact  that  geography,  in  sev- 
eral important  particulars,  is  totally  unlike  those  other  branches 
of  science  usually  taught  in  the  public  schools.     In  the  case  of 
chemistry,  for  example,  the  thing  to  be  studied  is  conveniently 
at  hand.     The  elements  are  few  in  number.     They  can  easily 
be  brought  within  the  compass  of  a  room.    They  can  be  conve- 
niently placed  before  the  eyes  and  under  the  hands  of  the  learner. 
The  same  is  true  of  physics  and  physiology.     I  shall  not  deny, 
therefore,  that  for  the  study  of  such  sciences  as  these,  the  method 
of  original  observation  is  easily  applicable  in  the  public  schools, 
and  it  may  be  the  best.     But  the  materials  necessary  for  the 
.study  of  geography  by  this  method  can  not  be  brought  within 
the  compass  oi  a  room,  of  a  neighborhood,  of  a  county  or  of  a 
state.     To  study  geography  from  nature  necessitates  extensive 
travel,  as  I  have  already  shown ;  and  since  m  public  school  work 
the  necessary  travel  is  impossible,  this  method  of  study  is  imprac- 
ticable except  to  an  insignificant  degree.     To  claim,  therefore, 
that  pupils  in  the  public  schools  should  study  geography  as  they 
study  chemistry,  physics  and  physiology,  is  to  exhibit  very  plainly 
a  want  of  acquaintance,  either  with  the  real  nature  of  geograph- 
ical science,  or  with  the  necessary  conditions  of  public  school 
work. 

As  to  the  assertion  that  **  geography  is  the  most  poorly  taught 
subject  in  the  schools,"  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  one  of 
those  loose  and  sweeping  declarations  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  hear  from  croakers,  and  which,  upon  examination  are  found 
to  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  While  one  asserts  that  geography 
is  the  most  poorly  taught,  another  asserts  the  same  thing  about 
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grammar,  and  another  about  reading.  The  fact  is,  geography  is 
taught  no  better  and  no  worse  than  other  school  studies ;  nor  is 
it  at  all  probable  that  the  methods  now  in  vogue,  whatever  their 
defects,  are  ever  likely  to  be  improved  by  those  raw  suggestions 
which  such  one-sided  critics  are  in  the  habit  of  offering. 

My  position  upon  the  question  of  the  disciplinary  value  of  ge- 
ography when  studied  by  means  of  books  is  the  critic's  second 
point  of  attack.  I  had  said  that  the  right  study  of  geography  by 
means  of  books  yields  a  higher  disciplinary  result  than  study  by 
direct  sense-perception,  because  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  sense- 
perception  is  of  the  lowest  and  most  elementary  character.  In 
In  assigning  this  form  of  mind-action  to  a  relatively  low  rank  I 
had  supposed  myself  to  be  on  the  solid  ground  of  a  psychological 
truism.  This  point,  however,  the  critic  is  inclined  to  dispute. 
Sense-perception  he  exalts  to  a  high  place  among  the  various 
forms  of  mind-action,  and  in  support  of  his  position  he  quotes 
Noah  Porter  as  saying  "that  sense-perceptions  are  present  in 
his  (man's)  loftiest  speculations  and  most  refined  reasonings." 
The  force  and  truth  of  the  quotation  nobody  would  think  of  dis- 
puting ;  but  to  use  it  as  a  proof  that  the  activity  of  the  mind  in 
sense-perception  is  not  of  a  low  and  elementary  character  is  to 
quote  Noah  Porter  in  a  way  that  would  make  that  worthy  smile. 
It  is  as  though  one  should  argue  that  because  brick  and  mortar 
are  use^  in  the  construction  of  a  great  edifice,  therefore  the  labor 
of  the  hod  carrier  who  delivers  those  indispensable  materials 
upon  the  spot  where  they  are  needed  is  of  as  high  an  order  as 
Chat  of  the  architect  who  planned  the  structure  1 

Sense-perception  is  the  predominant  activityfof  the  child-mind, 
and  of  the  mind  of  the  savage.  Moreover,  it  is  an  activity  that 
yields  no  discipline  worthy  the  name  of  culture.  Real  culture 
comes,  not  through  the  mere  act  of  sense-perception,  but  through 
the  subsequent  elaborative  processes  of  classification,  generaliza- 
tion, analysis,  comparison,  etc.  If  the  mere  act  of  sense-per- 
ception yielded  anything  worthy  the  name  of  culture  we  might 
expect  to  find  it  in  the  Indian,  who  is  a  living  example  of  per- 
sistent sense-training.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  find,  conjoined 
with  senses  of  remarkable  acuteness,  an  intellect  dull  and  heavy 
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to  the  verge  of  stupidity.  True  culture  comes  through  thinking; 
but  the  materials  for  thinking  are  not  objects  but  ideas.  In 
touching  upon  this  subject  a  distinguished  writer  says,  'Mn  gen-, 
eral,  thought  proper  takes  place  with  the  greatest  facility  and 
sureness  in  the  absence  of  sense  stimulation.  The  assumption 
that  intense  sense-activity  is  conducive  to  thought  proper  is  a 
vulgar  error."  This  view  of  the  nature  of  sense-perception  is 
one  upon  which  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  psychoi- 
ogists.  Superior  mental  discipline  is  not  a  result  of  knowledge- 
getting  by  the  process  of  sense-perceptiorr,  because,  in  that  pro* 
cess  the  action  of  the  higher  faculties  is  characteristically  feeble. 
In  the  mental  process  of  getting  knowledge  through  language, 
(books),  however,  there  is  superior  discipline,  because  in  tha 
process  the  higher  faculties  are  necessarily  enlisted  in  vigorous 
action.  The  application  of  this  principle  to  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy is  obvious :  the  acquisition  of  geographical  knowledge  by 
the  process  of  original  observation  and  discovery  yields  a  lower 
grade  of  discipline  than  such  acquisition  through  books,  maps, 
charts,  etc. ;  and  this  would  still  hold  true,  even  if  the  number 
of  new  ideas  acquired  by  the  one  process  were  exactly  the  same 
as  that  in  the  other.  But  these  numbers  are  not  the  same.  To 
the  pupil  in  the  public  school  sense-perception  alone  could  not 
furnish  a  thousandth  part  of  the  fact-matter  which  he  must  have 
in  order  to  enter  with  effect  upon  those  elaborative  processes 
which  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  study  requires.  Books, 
charts,  maps,  etc.,  do  furnish  to  him  this  fact-matter,  and  so  make 
possible  those  processes  of  real  thought  from  which  alone  the 
highest  discipline  results. 

Whether,  then,  we  consider  the  original  act  of  getting  geo- 
graphical inform^ation,  or  the  thought  processes  which  are  subse- 
quently based  upon  this  information,  the  disciphnary  advantage 
is  on  the  side  of  text-books. 


^  The  true  order  of  learning  should  be,  first,  what  is  necessary  \ 
second,  what  is  useful ;  and  third,  what  is  orns  mental.  To  re- 
verse this  arrangement  is  like  beginning  to  build  at  the  top  of 
the  edifice. — Mrs,  Sigoumey, 
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BLACKBOARD  WRITING. 


E.    W.    YOUNG. 


All  agree  that  a  teacher  should  be  able  to  write  well  with  pen 
and  irrk,  but  very  few  think  it  more  necessary  to  be  able  to  write 
well  on  the  blackboard.     Let  us  examine  the  subject.     A  pupil 
may  study  the  analysis  of  a  letter,  and  secure  a  correct  idea  of 
its  form,  but  as  soon  as  he  turns  from  this  his  ideal  is  strength- 
ened or  modified  by  the  form  which*  most  often  before  him. 
He  looks  at  the  perfect  form  at  the  top  of  the  page  in  the  copy- 
book for  about  one  minute  during  the  fifteen  allowed  each  day 
for  writing ;  the  remaining  fourteen  minutes  he  is  transferring  to 
the  page  pre-conceived  ideas,  gathered  from  his  model,  the  writ- 
ing of  the  teacher.    To  be  sure,  he  distorts  these  ideas  somewhat, 
but  an  analysis  will  show  the  same  defects  in  both.     During  the 
whole  day  he  is  unconsciously  learning  the  form,  correct  or  in- 
correct, from  the  blackboard  writing  of  the  teacher.     This  can 
be  proved  by  a  comparison  of  the  writing  of  pupils  under  differ- 
ent teachers.     If  the  teaclfer  writes  back-hand,  the  pupil,  with- 
out instruction,  will  give  to  his  writing  that  slant.     Pupils  who 
are  promoted  from  one  room  to  another  will  change  their  writing 
in  a  very  short  time,  incorporating  the  eccentric  points  of  the 
new  teacher. 

The  writer  has  visited  nearly  all  the  city  schools  in  the  state, 
and  has  noticed  that  the  secret  of  successful  teaching  of  writing 
is  to  be  found  in  the  regular  blackboard  work  of  the  teacher. 
The  difference  in  the  writing  of  teachers  has  compelled  pupils 
to  change  their  writing  as  often  as  they  changed  teachers.  Some 
have  thought  it  possible  to  overcome  this  want  of  uniformity  by 
employing  a  special  teacher  of  writing,  who  visits  each  room  two, 
three,  or  five  times  each  week,  and  places  the  correct  forms  be- 
fore the  pupils.  Are  the  results  of  his  work  the  same  in  all  the 
rooms  ?  Decidedly  not.  The  standard  of  writing  in  such  schools 
is  always  above  that  of  schools  which  employ  no  special  teacher, 
but  only  because  the  writing  of  the  regular  teacher  is  improved 
by  the  higher  standard  of  the  special  teacher.  He  can  do  more 
good  in  a  teacher's  drill  class  in  one  hour,  than  by  giving  weeks 
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to  correcting  impressions  left  by  imperfect  writing  of  the  teacher. 
The  improvement  secured  by  a  special  teacher  must  be  accom- 
plished through  the  regular  teacher. 

But  few  schools  can  afford  to  employ  a  special  teacher.  How, 
then,  are  the  teachers  to  improve  their  writing  ?  While  improve- 
ment will  be  much  more  rapid  under  a  teacher,  any  person  can 
learn  to  write  well  upon  the  blackboard  by  following  a  few  sim- 
ple directions. 


/  ^^  -^y  -yA^'  ■ 


/  ^^  >/^  yyy  ■  >/U 


/  ^  ^y  ^yy 


y.^  yy  yyy 


With  a  small  brush  and  a  little  white  lead,  thinned  with  turpen- 
tine, draw  a  straight  line,  three  or  fQpr  feet  long,  on  the  black- 
board. Divide  this  line  into  equal  parts  by  dots,  placed  two 
inches  apart,  and  having  them  show  only  on  the  upper  edge  of 
the  line,  as  in  the  cut.  Two  inches  above  the  first  dot  on  the 
line,  place  another  dot,  at  an  angle  of  52°  with  the  lower  one, 
and  follow  this  with  a  row  of  dots  two  inches  apart  Beginning 
with  the  straight  line  on  main  slant,  at  the  upper  dot,  descend 
to  the  lower,  as  in  the  cut.  First  practice  slowly,  then  increase 
the  speed,  until  you  can  make  about  one  hundred  perfect  strokes 
per  minute.  About  seven  inches  below  the  first  line,  draw  ai^. 
other,  omitting  the  dots  on  the  line.  Beginning  on  the  dots  one 
space  high,  descend  with  a  straight  mark  on  main  slant.  Here 
you  must  determine  the  slant  for  yourself,  practicing  slowly  at 
first,  but  gradually  increasing  the  speed.  Next,  draw  a  line  the 
same  as  the  first,  omitting  the  upper  line  of  dots,  and  beginning 
one  space  high,  at  an  angle  of  52^,  descend  with  the  straight 
mark  to  the  dot.  In  this  you  must  determine  the  hight.  Lastly 
draw  another  line,  without  dots,  and  practice  as  before.  Then 
take  the  right  curve  and  straight  line,  and  practice  in  the  order 
given. 
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Take  up  the  letters  and  words  in  the  following  order :  /,  u^ 
uUf  «/,  left  curve  and  straight  mark,  n,  m,  mifUf  r,  run,  s,  sun,  o^ 
moofiy  a,  man,  t,  tint,  p,  pint,  d,  dime,  I,  little,  h,  hint,  b,  but,  k, 

^'«»  j\  j'^^J^f  Vj  y^^i  if  g^^f  ^t  q^^^y  «»  ««^»  /  filf  etc.  Never 
pass  from  one  until  you  are  able  to  write  it  rapidly  and  correctly. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  this  method  is  that  the  assistance  is 
gradually  withdrawn  with  each  copy.  Another  is  that  the  atten- 
tion is  directed  first  to  the  slant,  then  to  the  spacing,  taking  up 
one  thing  at  a  time. 

By  giving  to  this  drill  a  few  minutes  each  day  you  will  soon 

be  able  to  place  perfect* models  before  your  pupils. 
Michigan  City,  Ind. 


+- 


MINUTES  OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION 


Indianapolis,  Tuesday  Evening,  Dec.  28,  1886. 

The  Teachers'  Association  of  Indiana  met  in  the  thirty-third  annual 
cooventioQ  this  evening  at  Plymouth  Church.  The  exercises  were 
opened  with  prayer  by  Rev*  Dr.  Tuttle  of  Wabash  College. 

The  retiring  President,  E.  E.  Smith,  in  a  very  brief  speech  intro- 

_  • 

duced  his  successor,  C.  W.  Hodgin,  who  proceeded  to  deliver  the 
inaugural  address ;  subject — 

**THE  needs  of   our   PROFESSION.'' 

He  spoke  of  the  continuous  advance  in  the  science  of  pedagogy. 
Teaching  had  to  be  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  the  age.  It  was 
seen  that  during  a  period  of  religious  thought  and  inquiry  the  school 
partook  much  of  that  character;  in  an  age  of  war  it  was,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, military,  and  in  an  iadustrial  era  it  was  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
workers.  It  is  the  latter  character  that  belonged  to  the  present,  and 
this  called  for  depths  of  scholarship  and  breadth  of  learning  among 
teachers  that  are  required  by  no  other  profession.  Indeed,  teaching 
should  be  ranked  the  first  of  the  learned  professions.  He  spoke  of  the 
age  as  one  of  machinery,  bringing  the  world  nearer  together,  and  uni- 
fying civilization,  and  the  teacher  should  be  equipped  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  mechanics  and  its  inventions.  It  is  not  a  time  when  we 
can  dispense  with  all  but  the  three  R's.  Whatever  gives  one  a  knowl- 
edge of  nature  is  necessary.  There  is  required  now  among  working- 
men  a  directive  intellect  to  control  the  hands.  They  must  know  math- 
ematics and  mechanics,  otherwise  they  will  be  but  little  better  than 
paupers.  Machinery  has  changed  the  demand  from  muscular  to  brain 
labor.  He  said  that  this  was  a  time  when  the  demand  for  schools  was 
the  same  under  every  form  of  political  government,  for  the  mechanic 
must  derive  his  education  in  the  public  schools  or  he  will  not  be  able 
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compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  offering  this  instruction  the 
teacher^  requires  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge,  not  necessary  for 
the  pupil.  It  is  one  of  the  permanent  needs  of  the  profession;  and 
another  is  that  the  teacher  must  know  the  child ^s  mind.  A  third  need 
is  that  which  will  lessen  the  dangers  of  malpractice ;  and  then  again 
it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  understand  the  school  system  in  all 
its  organic  parts  and  its  relation  to  society.  He  should  also  be  free 
from  cast-iron  regulations.  He  should  be  free  from  ignorance,  as  to 
the  history  of  teaching,  in  being  conversant  not  only  with  the  present 
methods,  but  with  all  that  have  been  in  use ;  for  there  is  danger  of 
adopting  forms  that,  while  appearing  as  improvements,  are  really  no- 
thing more  than  ancient  ideas  of  theory  and  practice. 

Miscellaneous  business  followed.    On  motion  of  W.  A.  Bell,  B.  C. 

Hobbs  presented  the  claims  of  The  Correspondence  yournal^  a  monthly 

periodical  published  by  Herr  Molkenboher*  of  Bonn,  Germany,  and 

prmted  in  three  languages,  French,  German  and  English.     It  aims  at 

'*  welding  a  link,  ever  increasing  in  strength  in  different  countries,  be- 
tween the  friends  of  the  efforts  to  establish  a  permanent  International 
Council  of  Education.  All  who  desire  to  encourage  this  purpose  can 
send  a  postal  order  for  3  marks=75  cents,  to  the  Editor,  accompanied 
by  articles  concisely  written  supporting  the  cause,  and  he  will  forward 
his  paper.  A  letter  to  Germany  should  be  prepaid  by  stamps  of  five 
cents.  The  magnitude  of  this  enterprise  will  oe  seen  when  we  con- 
sider the  vast  standing  armies  of  Europe.  The  nations  of  the  world 
need  a  system  of  instruction  which  recognizes  that  all  are  of  one  blood, 
which  recognizes  the  manhood  and  brotherhood  of  man,  and  a  litera- 
ture which  will  embrace  the  true  interests  of  all  mankind.  The  United 
States,* whose  educational  system  is  broad  and  full,  and  whose  stand- 
ing army  is  only  25,000  for  60,000,000  of  people,  is  conceded  the  fit 
nation  to  move  in  favor  of  universal  peace  and  good  will  among  the 
nations.  The  statesmen  and  philanthropists  are  looking  to  us  with 
desire.  Our  U.  S.  Senate  has  passed  an  appropriation  bill  to  provide 
for  a  Congress  of  Delegates  from  the  Republics  of  America  and  from 
other  nations  that  choose  to  be  represented,  that  a  provision  may  be 
formulated  for  insertion  in  all  their  treaties,  and  a  High  Court  estab- 
lished to  settle  international  differences  instead  of  appealing  to  the ' 
sword.  Is  it  not  fitting  that  the  teachers  of  our  country  should  satu- 
rate our  educational  policy  with  the  principles  of  peace,  good  will  and 
universal  fraternity,  that  the  wealth  and  strength  of  nations  may  be 
directed  to  the  comforts  of  home  by  productive  industry  and  useful 
arts?'' 

The  committees  and  supplemental  officers  chosen  were  as  follows? 

On  Reading  Circle  Board^Mvs.  W.  W.  Byers,  Terre  Haute ;  F.  A. 
Churchill,  Aurora;  A.  E.  Rogers,  Danville. 

On  Auditing — Hiram  Hadley,  Bloomingdale ;  M.  H.  Stevens,  La 
Fayette;  E.  E.  Smith,  La  Fayette. 

On  Resolutions — Lewis  H.  Jones,  Indianapolis ;  E.  H.  Butler,  Rush- 
ville;  Mrs.  Hailman,  Laporte;  Miss  Maggie  Hill,  Rensselaer;  John 
P.  Mather,  Warsaw. 

On  Conferefice — D.  W.  Thomas,  W.  A.  Bell,  Joseph  Carhart. 

The  assistant  permanent  secretary  chosen  for  the  session  is  Mr.  Jas. 
R.  Hart,  Union  City. 
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Wednesday  Morning,  Dec.  29. 

The  exercises  were  opeDed  with  prayer  by  Rev.  O.  C.  McCulloch. 
The  first  paper  of  the  day  was  presented  by  James  Baldwin,  Supt. 
of  the  Greencastle  schools,  on  the  subject. 


**THE  GREAT  POETS  AS  MORAL  TEACHERS. 


1? 


He  said :  There  are  those  who  question  the  utility  of  discussing 
subjects  of  this  kind  on  occasions  like  the  present.  There  are  many 
who  do  not  attend  these  meetings  because  the  matters  talked  about  are 
of  so  little  practical  utility.  The  drift  of  the  times  is  toward  the  nar- 
rows of  mercenary  utility.  Our  methods  of  education  help  to  swell  the 
tide.  We  have  asked,  *'  What  knowledge  is  of  the  most  worth  ?  "  and 
we  answer,  "That  knowledge  which  will  put  money  into  the  purse — 
that  knowledge  which  will  make  thy  elbows  strong  to  contend  against 
thy  fellows.  In  every  human  being  there  is  a  trinity  of  obligations  and 
endowments,  those  of  the  body,  those  of  the  mind,  and  those  of  the 
soul.  But  while  we  care  for  the  first  and  second  of  these,  we  deal  with 
the  third  as  a  certain  bird  deals  with  her  eggs — leaving  them  in  the 
sand  for  chance  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  brin£  to  life.  We  teach 
morals  in  carefully  measured  portions,  lest  some  bright  youth  should, 
get  too  much  or  a  slow  one  too  little.  Just  so  long  as  the  tape-line  of 
question  and  answer  and  carefully-worded  precept  is  the  measure  of 
moral  instruction,  that  long  will  many  of  those  ror  whom  we  are  re- 
sponsible fail  to  reach  the  full  stature  of  perfect  human  beings. 

The  study  of  the  natural  sciences  has  done  and  is  still  doing  much 
toward  lifting  us  out  of  the  narrow  sordidness  into  which  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  times  would  lead  us.  But  it  is  only  when  we  get  above  and 
beyond  the  technicalities  of  the  text-books  into  the  pure  realm  of  Nature 
itself,  that  our  moral  faculties  are  bettered,  our  heart-feelings  touched 
and  set  aglow  with  the  heat-rays  of  a  higher  life.  The  narrow  notion 
of  practical  utility,  if  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  which  it  covets,  would 
drive  the  faculty  of  imagination  from  the  humai»soul,  would  set  matter 
above  mind,  and  let  reason  banish  faith.  I,t  would  make  of  the  earth 
a  dry  desert  of  realities  overhung  by  a  brazen  sky,  and  empty  alike  of 
illusion  and  of  hope ;  the  grace  of  life  shut  out,  and  the  beauty  of  ex- 
istence crushed. 

The  imagination  is  the  wonderful  faculty  which  gives  us  the  power 
to  see,  beyond  the  shows  of  things,  the  things  themselves.  Cared  for 
and  educated  as  it  should  be  it  becomes  the  leader  and  director  of  our 
other  powers,  the  van-guard  of  all  progress,  turning  distant  possibili- 
ties into  living  realities.  It  is  our  Moses,  freeing  us  from  the  bondage 
of  flesh-pots  and  golden  calves  and  instructing  us  in  the  laws  and  the 
blessed  privileges  of  a  higher  life ;  leading  us  out  of  the  barren  wilder- 
ness of  disappointing  utility,  and  setting  our  feet  upon  the  heights  of 
Pisgah,  where  our  eyes  may  behold  boundless  prospects  of  life  and 
beauty  inviting  us  to  enter  and  possess. 

Seeing  then,  that  this  sixth  sense  of  ours  has  so  much  to  do  with 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of  every  one,  why  is  it  that  its  develop- 
ment is  so  utterly  ignored  in  all  our  methods  of  education  ?  Among 
I  the  things  which  tend  most  to  its  improvement,  a  study  of  the  beauti- 
\  ful  in  nature,  art,  and  literature  holds  the  first  place.  What  can  better 
-  perfect  the  teacher  in  his  calling  than  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
in^ired  thinkers  and  singers  of  all  time?  The  schoolmaster  and  the 
')  philosopher  have  spoken  to  small  circles  of  pupils  or  disciples,  and 
I       they  and  their  words  have  been  forgotten ;  but  the  poets  have  spoken 
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to  humanity  and  to  the  world  and  to  the  circling  ages,  and  they  are 
immortal.  TlMy  deal  with  universal  nature,  in  all  its  varyine  aspects: 
and  more  than  all  else,  they  treat  of  man^s  life  on  earth  and  of  God^s 
ways  with  him. 

The  author  of  the  Book  of  Job,  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  and 
Goethe  are  the  world  poets ;  there  are  none  others  like  them.  Each 
differs  from  the  others  in  individual  characteristics  and  in  mental  traits 
and  inclinations..  But  all  agree  in  teaching  the  same  moral  truths 
however  various  the  garbs  in  which  these  truths  are  clothed.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  morality  are  embodied  in  the  first  two  com- 
mandments of  the  decalogue,  and  with  these  the  great  poets  every- 
where agree.  As  moral  teachers  there  is  scarcely  a  single  point  in  the 
code  of  right-doing  which  they  do  not  touch  upon.  They  teach  not 
as  philosophers  or  schoolmasters,  they  teach  as  Nature  teaches ;  by 
appealing  to  our  inner  consciences  they  teach  us  to  feel  what  we  are 
and  what  we  shall  be- 

How  can  we  make  these  lessons  of  practical  use  in  the  school-room? 
If  these  poets  were  living  now  would  you  ask  such  a  question?  Would 
^ou  not  rather  saturate  your  minds  with  their  wisdom,  which  would 
inspire  you  with  power  afterward  to  be  felt  in  the  school-room  ?  The 
best  of  all  they  ever  wrote  still  lives  and  is  accessible  to  you.  Did  they 
write  with  a  moral  purpose  and  from  an  intention  to  teach  ethical  truths? 
I  think  not.  The  Book  of  Job  is  a  work  of  inspiration,  and  no  doubt 
Homer,  Dante,  Goethe  and  Shakespeare  wrote  from  inspiration.  Not 
by  heart  do  the  poets  sing,  but  by  Divine  power.  God  is  the  speaker 
and  through  them  He  is  conversing  with  us.  Is  not  this  the  lesson 
God  intended  to  teach  us  when  by  the  mouth  of  the  best  of  poets  He 
sang  the  best  songs? 

The  subject  was  continued  in  a  brief  paper  by  J.  R.  Starkey,  of 
Martinsville,  who  said : 

**  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  influence  of  any 
individual .  Each  on^  contributes  something  to  constitute  that  com- 
plex product  called  civilization.  From  remote  ages  there  come  to  us 
streams  of  thought  that  have  much  to  do  in  determining  the  character 
of  the  civilization  of  the  present.  It  is  not  to  Dante,  Shakespeare  and 
Goethe  that  we  are  to  look  for  originality  in  morals.  Each  of 'these 
drew  his  inspiration  from  sources  external  to  himself.  But  because  we 
do  notj  attribute  originality  to  these  men,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  of  little  importance.  Each  has  wielded  an  influence  that  has  largely 
determined  the  character  of  the  civilization  of  to-day.  Dante,  Goethe 
and  Shakespeare  all  teach  the  same  necessity  of  practicing  virtue  and 
shunning  vice,  but  as  to  the  motive  power  that  shall  control  men  in  the 
exercise  of  various  virtues,  they  are  widely  different.  Dante  finds  in 
the  future  world  the  time  of  reward  and  punishment ;  Goethe  finds  in 
virtue  that  which  brings  its  own  reward ;  Shakespeare,  the  divinest  of 
the  three,  unites  the  present  and  the  future,  allots  to  man  on  earth  a 
portion  of  pleasure  and  pain,  as  reward  or  punishment,  and  points  to 
the  future  for  the  fullness  of  that  reward  unequally  apportioned  in  the 
present." 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Lafayette,  would  emphasize  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  poets  themselves  are  living  examples  of  the  moral  lessons  which 
they  teach  ?  It  is  very  curious  to  notice  in  connection  with  the  lives  of 
many  of  the  great  poets  that  as  men  they  are  one  thing  and  as  poets 
an  entirely  different  thing.  It  seems  that  the  poetic  genius,  the  Good 
Spirit,  which  sometimes  exercises  dominant  control  over  them,  does 
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not  benefit  them,  does  not  purify  their  nature.  It  U  sometimes  better 
for  us  in  the  study  of  literature  to  let  the  lives  of  the  poets  alone  and 
deal  with  their  works ;  lay  aside  the  individuals  and  take  the  divine 
spirit  which  possessed  them. 

T.  N.  James,  of  Brazil,  would  bring  the  subject  a  little  nearer  to 
modern  times.  We  go  to  the  past  too  much  to  get  our  examples.  I 
believe  in  teaching  by  example  as  well  as  precept.  I  believe  it  is  better 
to  take  some  one  who  is  a  living  example  himself.  Are  there  not  p)o- 
ems  produced  in  modem  times  which  have  a  moral  influence  equal  to 
those  of  the  past?  The  Greeks* were  taught  to  obey  their  parents,  to 
honor  Homer  and  to  study  his  works.  So  in  Italy  with  Dante,  and  in 
Germany  with  Goethe.  I  believe  that  not  one-half  of  the  teachers 
have  read  those  works,  and  I  believe  we  ought  to  do  the  best  we  can 
with  the  materials  we  have.  If  we  can  not  have  much  of  Shakespeare, 
let  us  have  a  good  deal  of  Bryant.  I  believe  that  Americans  are  better 
by  studying  such  men  as  Longfellow,  Whittier  and  Lowell  and  Bryant, 
and  more  patriotic  foi'such  songs  as  the  '*Star-Spangled  Banner," 
"Marching  through  Georgia,''  etc.  These  have  an  influence  upon 
the  children  that  you  can  not  bring  about  by  the  formal  teaching  of 
morals  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

The  President  then  read  the  following  telegram : 

Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  Dec.  29,  1886. 

To  President  Indiana  State  Teachers'*  Association : 

The  teachers  of  the  Centennial  State  reach  down  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship.  H.  F.  Wegener,  President. 

The  President  was  instructed  by  the  Association  to  send  a  telegram 
in  response,  also  to  send  greeting  to  the  sister  States  of  Michigan  and 
Illinois,  now  in  session,  and  to  the  Association  of  New  Mexico,  now 
holding  its  first  meeting. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Prof.  Arnold  Tompkins,  of  the  Normal 
Department  De  Pauw  University,  on 

**THE  error  of  the  WORK  IN  THE  LOWER  GRADES." 

The  error  in  school  work  most  generally  is  a  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  teaching,  which  is  that  it  is  the  process  of  affecting 
mind  by  means  of  ideas  or  by  means  of  subject-matter.  The  science 
and  art  of  teaching  is  the  science  and  art  of  carrying  on  this  process. 
The  error  is  in  the  ineffectual  use  of  ideas  to  educational  ends.  The  idea 
is  not  made  to  do  for  the  mind  what  it  is  adapted  to  do.  The  teacher 
who  can  put  himself  into  the  mental  process  of  the  child,  and  who  uses 
the  means  at  his  hand  with  the  fullest  effect  to  shape  the  life  and  des- 
tiny of  the  child  is  the  true  artist.  In  spite  of  the  deep-throated  elo- 
quence over  our  large  school  funds  and  a  formula  for  a  system  of  schools 
it  remains  to  be  shown  that  we  make  better  use  of  ideas  to  educational 
ends.  The  school  may  be  perfect  in  all  its  attainments,  pupils  organ- 
ized into  a  beautiful  system,  course  of  study  perfect,  and  yet  the  school 
be  a  very  sorry  affair,  because  there  is  failure  where  failure  is  fatal.  Let 
the  teaching  act  be  perfect,  with  all  that  this  implies,  and  every  error 
vanishes. 

S.  E,  Miller,  Supt.  of  Michigan  City  schools,  thought  that  the  ina- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  pupils  is 
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the  root  of  all  the  errors  combined.  The  historian,  the  poet,  the  orator 
or  the  writer  of  anv  kind  of  literature  depends  for  his  success  upon  gain- 
ing and  holding  the  attention  of  his  readers  or  hearers,  and  his  woiiss 
have  no  interest  unless  he  has  that  power.  Among  the  hindrances  «e 
might  mention  the  teacher ^s  natural  inaptitude.  Teachers,  like  poets, 
are  born,  not  made,  and  no  amount  of  training  will  make  up  for  natural 
want  of  ability  or  tact.  All  the  efforts  of  a  teacher  to  prepare  for  the 
work  is  time  and  mone^  thrown  away  because  Nature  has  not  endowed 
that  one  with  the  ability  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  children.  The 
teacher's  lack  of  enthusiasm  is  another  source  of  error.  The  stereo- 
typed ways  of  teachers,  the  results  of  following  school  directions  and 
Tecipes,  and  the  teacher's  indifference  to  results  are  sources  of  error.  We 
are  apt  to  hear  now-a-days  this  direction:  ** Learn  to  do  by  doing." 
All  well  and  good  if  the  doing  is  in  the  right  way.  But  doing  alone 
is  not  sufficient ;  concentration  of  the  entire  attention  must  be  secured. 
Two  remedies  are,  to  assign  a  smaller  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher. 
The  teacher  in  order  to  secure  attention  must  be  interested  and  give 
his  whole  attention  to  the  subject. 

George  F.  Bass,  Supervising  Principal  in  the  Indianapolis  schools, 
continued  the  discussion,  giving  some  of  the  errors  in  his  own  teach- 
ing, and  the  manner  of  their  correction. 

Lewis  H.  Jones,  Supt.  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  also  took  part  in 
the  discussion. 

"Scientific  Temperance  Instruction"  was  to  have  been  discussed 
next,  but  Mrs.  J.  R.  Nichols,  who  was  to  present  it,  was  unavoidably 
absent,  and  the  topic  was  passed  over,  and  the 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  OFFICE  OF  TOWNSHIP  TRUSTEE 

was  heard.  The  report  was  quite  lengthy  and  was  read  by  E.  A.  Bryan, 
President  of  Vincennes  University,  chairman  of  the  committee.  It  con- 
tained much  statistical  matter,  and  the  many  and  the  growing  evils  of 
the  system  were  pointed  out.  The  conclusions  reached  by  the  com- 
mittee pertaining  to  the  defects  were  summarized  as  follows : 

(i)  Danger  of  the  embezzlement  of  township  funds ;  (2)  danger  of 
frauds  in  the  purchase  of  furniture,  apparatus  and  supplies,  and  in  the 
expenditure  of  township  funds ;  (3)  danger  of  wastefulness  or  penuri- 
ousness  in  furnishing  the  schools  with  supplies ;  (4)  lack  of  wise  and 
constant  oversight  of  teachers ;  (5)  lack  of  fearless  discharge  of  duty 
in  selecting  teachers ;  (6)  lack  of  strong,  wise  and  fearless  men  to  fill 
the  office  of  trustee. 

Following  the  report  the  committee  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were  almost  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Association, 
after  considerable  discussion,  Prof.  John  M.  Bloss  stating  that  the 
committee  was  supported  in  its  views  by  both  the  retiring  and  incom- 
ing State  Superintendents : 

Resolved^  That  we  hereby  affirm  our  faith  in  the  township  system 
and  our  belief  that  it  is  the  best  thus  far  devised  for  the  management 
of  the  district  schools  of  the  state. 

Resolved^  That  the  present  plans  of  township  organization,  whereby 
the  management  of  the  school  affairs  of  the  township  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  trustee,  should  be  maintained. 
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Resolved^  That  the  success  of  this  system,  as  of  any  other,  will  de- 
pend largely  on  what  the  people  make  it,  and  will  become  more  efficient 
as  the  people  come  to  elect  only  honest  and  competent  men  to  fill  office. 

Resolved^  That  the  danger  of  the  abuse  of  office  may  be  lessened, 
and  its  administration  rendered  more  effective  by  amending  existing 
laws  in  the  following  respects :  The  term  of  office  of  trustee  should  be 
increased,  and  he  should  enter  upon  his  duties  on  the  first  Monday  of 
August.  The  powers  of  the  county  board  of  education  should  be  in- 
creased, and  all  supplies  should  be  purchased  under  its  direction  and 
control.  Greater  publicity  should  be  given  to  the  accounts  of  the  trustee. 
The  trustees  should  be  held  to  a  more  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties 
in  the  matter  of  selecting  teachers  and  overseeing  the  schools ;  and, 

Whereas^  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  made  the 
following  recommendations  to  the  Legislature :  (i)  The  term  of  office 
should  be  extended  to  four  ^ears.  Half  of  the  townships  of  each  county 
should  elect  at  one  time  and  the  other  two  years  later.  The  trustee 
should  be  paid  a  fixed  salary,  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  his  labor 
and  responsibility.  (2)  All  school  furniture,  apparatus  and  supplies 
should  be  adopted  and  prescribed  by  the  county  Ijoard  of  education, 
and  prices  of  the  same  fixed  by  said  board  in  contract  with  dealers,  and 
trustees  should  be  prohibited  from  purchasing  any  furniture,  apparatus 
and  supplies  other  than  those  prescribed  by  the  board  and  at  prices 
agreed  upon.  (3)  No  order,  or  promise  to  pay,  issued  by  a  trustee, 
should  be  binding  on  the  township,  or  possess  any  validity  unless 
recorded  within  ten  days  of  its  date  in  a  book  kept  at  the  office  of 
the  county  auditor,  and  open  to  public  inspection,  and  unless  cer- 
tified by  the  auditor  as  so  recorded.  (4)  Trustees  should  be  re- 
quested to  publish  an  annual  report  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
moneys.  (5)  The  office  of  director  should  be  abolished,  and  the  trus- 
tee should  be«made  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  school-houses 
and  property,  with  power  to  employ  as  janitor  for  each  house  a  reliable 
person  living  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  the  trustee  should  be  required 
to  visit  each  of  his  schools  at  least  twice  every  school  year.    Therefore, 

Resolved^  That  we  heartily  endorse  these  recommendations,  and  urge 
their  adoption  by  the  Legislature. 

Afternoon  Session. — A.  D.  Mohler,  Supt.  Huntington  county, 
presented  a  paper  on 

"EDUCATION  AND   THE   LABOR   PROBLEM." 

The  labor  problem  is  one  that  demands  the  especial  attention  of 
every  teacher,  for  the  thorough  education  of  the  masses  is  a  leading 
factor  in  its  solution.  A  thorough  education  teaches  the  true  relations 
between  labor  and  capital.  A  lamentable  amount  of  ignorance  exists 
on  this  one  point.  The  laborer  thinks  himself  the  prey  of  the  capital- 
ist. A  thorough  education  will  correct  these  false  ideas  on  the  part  of 
the  laborer,  and  give  the  employer  the  idea  of  the  rights  of  the  employe. 
There  can  be  no  remedy  for  any  wrong  without  intelligence  to  uproot  it. 
The  mind  is  the  instrument  by  which  man  advances. 

Our  present  application  of  our  educational  system  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  the  masses,  because  it  makes  those  who  obtain  the 
education  of  the  schools  discontented  with  manual  labor.  It  tends  to 
crowd  the  professions  by  throwing  a  false  glamour  about  them  and  the 
teachers  are  in  great  measure  to  blame  for  this.  They  hold  up  the  idea 
that  if  one  is  educated  he  need  not  work.  Physical  culture  and  moral 
ideas  are  degraded  to  elevate  the  mental  being.    The  youth  need  hon- 
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est  training.  .  And  as  the  hope  of  our  countnr  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
workingmen,  they  need  that  education  that  will  lead  them  to  act  intel- 
ligently in  public  affairs,  and  not  become  the  prey  of  demogogues. 
Labor  must  be  dignified,  not  degraded.  Our  young  people  must  be 
taught  that  it  is  as  respectable  to  follow  a  trade  as  it  is  to  follow  a  pro- 
fession. The  remedy  must  be  sought  in  a  revision  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  schools.  The  teachers  must  go  among  the  masses  and  study 
their  needs.  More  attention  must  be  paid  to  nature  and  less  to  dead 
languages.  The  individuality  of  the  pupil  must  be  recognized.  The 
teacher  must  study  labor  problems ;  he  must  inculcate  high  moral  ideas. 
The  only  safe  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  general  dissemination 
of  education  so  that  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer  shall  see  that  there 
is  no  need  of  antagonism  between  them.  To  adjust  this  education 
must  be  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  was  taken*up  by  A.  B.  Woodford,  in- 
structor of  Political  Economy  in  Indiana  University.  On  the  main 
points  of  Mr.  Mohler^s  address  he  differed  from  that  gentleman.    Said 

he :  There  is  not  qnly  a  need  to  simply  trust  the  true  relations  of  cap- 
ital to  labor,  but  the  children  need  more  educatton.  In  instilling  iuto 
the  minds  of  the  children  the  proper  moral  sentiments  will  be  found 
the  true  solution  of  the  labor  question.  All  education  should  tend  in 
this  direction.  By  thus  increasing  the  efficiency  of  our  system  we  will 
lessen  the  nun^ber  of  crimes  and  decrease  the  number  of  paupers  of  our 
land. 

Michael  Seller,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  continued  the  discus- 
sion. The  workingmen,  said  he,  have  a  grievance,  but  they  do  not 
know  what  it  is.  The  mere  statement  that  they  have  a  grievance  is 
all  they  can  give — It  is  not  easy  to  define  that  grievance,  though  I  am 
satisfied  they  have  one.  It  is  a  disease,  and  the  difficulty  is  in  de- 
scribing it.  The  leading  query  is  this,  **How  shall  labor  secure  a 
more  equitable  share  of  the  wesilth  of  the  country?  Not  far  from  one- 
fourth  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  controlled  by  a  small  privileged 
class.  We  have  men  so  rich  that  they  can  erect  residences  that  cost 
as  much  as  our  magnificent  State  House,  and  never  feel  the  expendi- 
ture ;  and  we  have  them  so  poor  that  existence  is  a  continual  struggle 
to  them.  It  is  true  the  ignorant  and  indolent  tend  to  be  poor,  but 
among  the  poor  are  millions  who  are  not  ignorant,  indolent  and  de- 
graded ;  and  this  is  a  lapd  that  produces  a  greater  surplus  than  any 
other  country  upon  the  globe.  Education  touches  the  labor  problem, 
only  so  far  as  it  touches  public  opinion.  There  are  many  causes  tliat 
have  served  to  bring  on  our  labor  difficulties.  The  use  of  public  money 
in  national  elections  is  one.  Our  statesmen  even  sell  their  vote  for  a 
United  States  Senator.  Our  Legislature  is  controlled  by  money.  The 
makers  of  our  laws  too  often  consult  boodle,  and  not  the  will  of  the 
people.  The  people  have  in  a  measure  come  t©  believe  that  this  is 
right,  and  public  sentiment  applauds  the  man  with  the  most  boodle. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  not  chargeable  to  the  public  schools.  It  is 
not  what  the  schools  are  doing,  but  what  they  are  not  doing.  We  need 
more  teachers  who  instill  into  their  pupils  the  true  tenets  of  religion. 
The  man  who  is  educated  is  conscious  of  power.  If  he  does  not  feel 
the  power  he  is  not  educated.  It  is  not,  therefore,  strange  that  educa- 
tion tends  to  take  men  from  manual  labor.  Higher  wages  are  paid  for 
brain  work  than  for  work  with  the  hands.  A  farm  hand  is  paid  but 
$250  a  year,  while  a  book-keeper  gets  not  less  than  $1000.    The  fanner 
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needs  more  education,  and  when  all  the  people  are  educated,  as  they 
should  be,  the  labor  question  will  offer  its  own  solution. 

In  the  general  discussion  which  followed  Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  of 

Purdue  University,  said : 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  author  of  the  paper,  in  that  the  schools  are 
responsible  for  the  sentiment  that  labor  is  degrading.  The  schools 
are  what  society  wants  them.  1  have  never  heard  in  anv  school  or  by 
any  teacher  that  it  is  degrading  to  do  manual  labor.  I  claim  that  there 
is  no  inherent  dignity  in  manual  labor ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  the 
exercise  of  force.  Whatever  dignity  there  is  in  manual  labor  comes 
from  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done,  and  from  the  purpose  one  has  in 
view.  If  you  want  to  elevate  labor  you  must  do  it  by  putting  more 
thought  into  it.  It  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge  to  know  that  we  can 
do  something  better. 

R.  G.  Boone,  Chair  of  Pedagogy  in  Indiana  University,  presented 
the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 


\ 


THE   INDIANA  TEACHERS'   READING  CIRCLE. 


Besides  setting  forth  what  had  been  done  by  the  Reading  Circle 
during  the  year  closed,She  paper  elaborated  the  aims  and  workings  of 
the  organization,  and  the  estimated  advanta^^e  to  teachers  and  schools 
from  the  general  adoption  of  the  Reading  Circle  course.  Every  enter- 
prise looking  to  the  bettering  of  the  schools  must  more  or  less  regard 
the  teacher.  After  the  children  themselves,  Ju  is  the  initial  factor  in 
all  school  cultui'e.  The  teacher,  largely  in  matter,  chiefly  in  method, 
almost  solely  in  inspiration,  is  the  measure  of  the  school.  But  the 
non-professional  class  is  the  majority  school  influence  of  half  a  million 
Indiana  school  children.  It  gives  character  to  the  ungraded  schools 
of  seventy-five  counties.  Of  the  13,000  teachers  it  is  estimated  that  not 
more  than  one-fourth  to  one-third  have  even  a  partial  professional  pre- 
paration for  their  work. 

6ut  of  this  condition  of  school  affairs  come  certain  suggestions  whose 
appreciation  will  render  more  clear  the  demand  for  the  Reading  Circle 
enterprise.  The  few  professionally  prepared  teachers,  either  from 
schools  of  repute  or  from  well-directed  private  study,  suggests  the  need 
for  well-chosen  reading,  intelligently  done  in  the  line  of  professional 
literature.  Teachers  should  be  authority  in  matters  educational.  Then 
asain,  the  narrowness  of  culture  incident  to  one  whose  scholarship  and 
whose  thinking  and  reading  are  chiefly  in  the  line  of  his  business,  sug- 
gests the  need  of  some  inducements  to  general  culture.  Hence  the 
general  culture  line  of  the  teachers'  course.  It  may  be  fairly  antici- 
pated then,  that  as  a  result  of  following  this  or  some  similar  course, — 

1.  The  non-professional  class  will  ^ow  relatively  smaller. 

2.  The  average  length  of  service  will  be  augmented. 

3.  The  standard  of  the  teachers'  necessary  culture  will  be  vastly 
elevated. 

4.  The  aspect  of  teaching  will  show  a  change  from  that  of  a  bysi- 
ness  to  one  professional. 

Concerning  the  present  condition  of  the  Circle  reports  are  in  from' 
,  28  counties,  showing  645  members  paid  up,  while  about  3000  teachers 
are  reading,  most  of  whom  are  prospective  members.  Hie  course  is 
largely  oedagogical,  because  it  is  prepared  for  teachers.  The  wisdom 
of  whicn  phase  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  most  other  states  organized 
since  are  adopting  the  Indiana  organization.    It  was  suggested  that 
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Reading  Circle  Department  be  maintained  in  the  School  Journal,  and 
that  county  managers,  city  superintendents  and  institute  instructors 
might  largely  aid  in  making  the  Circle  even  more  successful  than  it  has 
been. 

E.  R.  Smith,  of  La  Fayette,  in  the  absence  of  W.  W.  Parsons,  led 

in  the  discussion  of  the  report. 

He  would  emphasize  the  fax:t  that  the  managers  of  the  Reading 
Circle  have  done  all  that  is  possible  for  them  to  do.  It  remains  for 
those  who  are  not  managers  to  make  a  success  of  the  work.  If  the 
anticipation  be  realized  that  the  non-professional  class  will  grow  smaller 
and  the  length  of  service  of  the  teacher  be  augmented,  and  the  work 
of  the  teacher  become  more  of  a  profession  than  a  business,  this  work 
should  be  continued  with  more  vigor  than  has  characterized  it  during 
the  past  year. 

W.  A.  Bell  in  a  brief  speech  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
which  was  done. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  nomination  of  members  of  the  Read- 
ing Circle  Board  was  then  presented  as  follows : 

D.  W.  Geeting,  Indianapolis,  to  serve  three  years;  C.  W.  Hodgin, 
Richmond,  four  years;  L.  H.  Jones,  Indianapolis,  one  year;  W.  H. 
Elson,  Rockville,  four  years.  The  committee  also  recommended  that 
the  State  Superintendent  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors.    Adopted. 

W.  H.  Elson  then  presented  the  "Report  of  the  Committee  on 

County  Superintendency,"  as  follows: 

Your  committee  to  which  was  referred  the  question  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  securing  legislative  action  looking  toward  an  educational 
qualification  for  county  superintendents,  begs  leave  to  report  that  in 
its  judj^ment  it  is  due  to  the  half-million  children  in  the  public  schools 
of  Indiana,  it  is  due  to  the  13,000  teachers  in  those  schools,  it  is  due 
to  the  office  itself  that  such  qualification  be  recjuired. 

Your  committee  further  begs  to  submit  that  m  its  opinion  said  stan- 
dard qualification  should  be  equivalent  to  the  present  standard  required 
for  a  **  professional  license.'' 

This  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  telegram  was  received; 

Springfield,  III.,  Dec.  29,  1886. 
Illinois  to  Indiana,  Greeting: 

We  expect  to  see  you  all  next  summer. 

Chas.  Q.  Parker,  Pres. 

The  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  was  next 
in  order. 

M.  Seiler  offered  a  resolution  abolishing  the  old  method  of  selecting 
a  committee  composed  of  one  person  from  each  congressional  district, 
end  moved  that  the  Association  select  a  committee  of  five,  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  nominate  the  officers.  He  suggested  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  providing  for  this  change.  The  purpose  of  the  reso- 
lution was  to  prevent  **  setting  up  things  "  so  as  to  control  the  election 
of  officers. 
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W.  A.  Bell  moved  that  this  resolution  lie  upon  the  table  for  one 
year.    The  motion  was  adopted. 

W.  H.  Elson  expressed  himself  as  being  ignorant  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Hiram  Hadley  the  Editor  of  the  School  Journal  was 
requested  to  publish  the  constitution  so  that  members  may  be  made 
acquainted  with  it. 

A  commiitee  of  three  was  appointed  to  revise  the  constitution  and 
biing  it  up  for  discussion  next  year.  M.  Seller,  Mrs.  Byers,  and  (Sec. 
failed  to  get  the  other  name),  were  appointed  on  this  committee. 

W.  A.  Bell  moved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  th is  Association  that  its 

next  President  should  be  a  woman.    After  some  discussion  this  was 

adopted. 

■  1  Rfi  following  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  was  appointed : 
First  District,  Robert  Spear,  Evansville;  2d,  F.  P.  Smith,  Bedford; 
3d,  W.  S.  Almond,  North  Vernon;  4th,  H.  B.  Hill,  Aurora;  5th,  S. 
E.  Harwood,  Spencer;  6th,  D.  E.  Hunter,  Connersville ;  7th,  W.  B. 
Flick,  Indianapolis;  8th,  L.  H.  Hadley,  Rockvllle;  9th,  E.  R.  Smith, 
Chauncey;  loth,  G.  R.Voorhees,  Crown  Point;  nth,  H.  G.  Gunder, 
North  Manchester;  12th,  T.  J.  Sanders,  Butler;  13th,  E.  M.  Chap- 
lin, Warsaw.      / 

Evening  Session. — Mrs.  Mattie  Curl  Dennis,  on  behalf  of  a  Joint 

Committee  composed  of  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  of 

the  Reading  Circle  Board,  presented  a  memorial  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 

R.  A.  Moffitt. 

liEMORIAL. 

There  are  events,  in  the  dispensations  of  life,  in  the  presence  of 
which  we  feel  that  there  is  no  resource  but  acceptance.  One  of  these 
events  is  that  of  death ;  and  especially  is  this  true  when  death  takes 
from  our  presence  one  for  whom  we  feel  strong  sympathy  and  profound 
appreciation ;  and  this  is  eminently  true  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Moffitt. 
In  her  death  we  feel  that  our  profession  has  lost  one  of  its  most  self- 
sacrificing  and  earnest  workers,  this  Association  one  of  its  most  effi- 
cient members,  society  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  her  children 
a  devoted  mother. 

Believing  these  things,  we,  Ss  an  Association,  feel  that  it  is  due  her 
life  and  memory  that  we  should  express  our  high  appreciation  of  her 
worth  and  our  sadness  at  her  loss.  There  are  lives  whose  silent  en- 
durance makes  them  grand;  whose  patient  peisistence  adds  a  fresh 
impetus  to  human  endeavor ;  whose  enthusiasm  lends  a  charm  to  all 
the  nobler  aspirations  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  Such  a  life  was 
Mrs.  Moffitt's.  Placed  under  circumstances  that  would  have  crushed 
a  weaker  nature  and  have  exterminated  the  better  impulses  in  an  ordi- 
nary mortal,  she  gathered  from  all  these  untoward  circumstances  the 
elements  of  success  and  the  achievements  of  victory. 

Struggling  ,onward  and  upward  she  was  never  content  with  present 
achievement,  but  continually  sought  to  increase  her  power  for  doing 

food.    Strong  in  purpcfse  and  noble  in  aspiration,  she  was  equal  with 
im — 

**  WI10  brtaks  his  birth's  inTidkHis  bar 
And  grasp^i  the  skirts  of  happy  chance. 
And  breasts  the  bow  of  circumstance 
And  grapples  with  hi^  evil  star." 
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Ah,  who  can  measure  the  c^ood  of  such  a  life?    Only  He  who  can 
bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades. 

"  Do  we  call  that  star  lost  that  is  hidden 

In  the  quiet  light  of  mora? 
Or  fasriioD  a  shroud  for  the  young  child 

On  the  day  it  is  bom? 
Yet  behold  these  were  wise  to  their  iblly 

Wi  o  mourn,  sore  distresscNl, 
When  a  soul  that  has  labored  believoig 

Returns  to  its  fSest. 
And  than  her  never  any  more  sweetly 

Went  to  rest  true  and  deep 
Since  the  first  of  our  Lord's  blessed  children 

Having  prayed,  fell  asleep.** 

On  motion,  the  memorial  report  was  adopted  and  ordered  spread 
upon  the  minutes  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  of  Mrs.  Mofiitf  s  daughters. 

Geo.  Howland,  Supt.  of  the  Chicago  schools,  delivered  the  annual 
address,  the  subject  of  which  was 

**  CHARACTER   IN  THE   SCHOOL." 

Differ  as  we  may  in  many  matters,  we  all  agree  in  the  fact  that  the 
one  great  end  of  school  life  is  the  formation  of  character ;  we  differ 
only  as  to  the  ways  and  means  employed  to  seciu'e  this  end.  The 
school  at  best,  can  give  but  a  beginning  to  the  best  scholarship.  It  is  a 
pity  that  during  all  our  school  life  our  pupils  can  have  no  phvsical  ed~ 
ucation.  Hand  in  hand  with  intellectual  life  should  he  moral  develop- 
ment. The  influence  of  the  teacher  does  not  begin  or  end  in  the  school 
room ;  it  penetrates  the  very  home  of  the  pupils.  The  children  should 
early  be  taught  to  think.  Thought  must  be  consecutive  if  it  is  educa- 
tive. The  pupils  should  be  placed,  as  far  as  possible,  upon  their  own 
responsibility.  They  are  not  given  enough  room  for  plans  of  their 
own.  *• 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  speaker  for  his  ex- 
cellent address. 

The  following  telegrams  were  read  by  the  President : 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  Dec.  30,  1886. 

New  Mexico  Education  Association  in  its  first  session  returns  heart- 
iest greetings.  R.  M.  D.  Bryan,  Pres. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Dec.  29,  1886. 

The  Michigan  State  Teachers^  Association  return  greeting.  Meet 
us  at'Nationad  Association.  George  Barnes,  Sec^y. 

Thursday  Morning,  Dec.  30. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Hon.  B.  C. 
Hobbs. 

D.  W.  Dennis,  Prof.  Nat.  Science  Earlham  College,  addressed  the 
Association  on  the  subject, 

"physics  in  the  elementary  schools/' 

The  speaker  said  that  he  graduated  from  the  public  district  schools. 
Subsequently  he  had  taught  two  years  in  those  schools,  tivo  years  in  a 
graded  township  school,  and  four  years  in  a  city  high  school.  He 
spoke  of  the  schools  as  he  knew  them  then.     If  the  schools  are  differ* 
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ent  now  from  those  that  he  had  known  it  was  because  they  had  passed 
into  other  hands.  As  he  had  known  them  they  did  not  point  suffi- 
ciently to  something  higher  than  themselves.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
district  school  to  lead  to  the  high  school  the  high  school  to  the  col- 
lege, and  the  college  to  the  university,  and  the  University  to  further 
usefulness.  The  elementary  schools  ought  to  inspire  the  student  with 
a  love  for  that  which  is  higher.  As  he  had  known  then),  the  schools 
recited  from  the  book ;  it  was  the  court  of  final  appeal  in  all  matters : 
used  by  the  teacher  to  vanquish  the  pupils;  and  by  the  pupils  to  van- 
quish the  teacher.  In  those  days  the  schools  had  too  many  studies, 
but  he  did  not  think  the  students  studied  too  much.  The  teaching 
was  not  according  to  natural  methods.  If  we  would  teach  a  child  lan- 
guage in  the  same  way  that  he  acquires  the  use  of  language  we  should 
get  much  better  results.  It  is  not  right  that  a  boy  between  twelve  and 
fourteen  years  of  age  should  be  more  worried  about  examination  than 
the  average  man  is  about  the  decision  of  the  final  judgment.  He  was 
not  about  to  recommend  the  introduction  of  another  study  into  the 
schools.  If  we  teach  a  boy  natural  science  from  the  book  we  are  ad- 
ding one  more  study,  but  not  getting  any  more  study  from  the  boy. 
We  make  a  mistake  m  teaching  principles  when  we  ought  to  be  teacn- 
in^  incidents.     One  incident  is  worth  a  thousand  principles. 

He  had  been  teaching  Physics  experimentally  and  making  the  expe- 
riments himself.  He  then  introduced  a  dozen  or  more  simple  experi- 
ments which  may  be  made  with  apparatus  which  costs  little  or  nothing 
and  which  may  be  performed  by  any  one.  These  will  interest  the 
students  and  lead  them  on  to  make  further  investigations  for  them- 
selves. 

The  subject  was  continued  in  the  **  Discussion  of  Circular  No.  7, 

1884,"  by  H.  A.  Huston,  Chair  of  Physics,  Purdue  University.     He 

favored  the  idea  of  cheap  apparatus,  saying : 

One  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the  new  physics  is  that  students  shall  do 
experiftiental  work ;  hence  the  demand  for  cheap  apparatus.  But  a  no 
less  important  idea  is  that  one  accurate,  quantitative  experiment,  re- 
peated often  enough  to  diminish  accidental  errors,  is  worth,  both  for 
reliable  information  and  discipline,  a  multitude  of  rough  qualitative 
experiments  not  involving  measurements.  Accurate  measurements 
involve  first-class  instruments.  Advocates  of  cheap  apparatus  state 
that  the  more  expensive  forms  daze  and  confuse  the  student.  But  my 
own  experience  is  that  most  of  the  confusion  is  due  to  poor  instruction 
rather  than  to  good  instruments. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the 


"CULTURE  OF  THE  ESTHETIC  ELEMENT  IN  CHILD  NATURE 


n 


was  presented  by  Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae,  Principal  of  the  Marion 
high  school. 

The  rei>ort  emphasized  the  value  of  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful, 
which,  said  she,  is  a  revelation  of  the  Divine.  The  true  antidote  to 
the  cultivation  of  false  taste  is,  not  to  reject  as  barbaric  all  that  does 
not  harmozize  with  the  lofty  ideal  of  beauty,  but  rather  to  recognize 
«all  attempts  at  the  expression  of  the  aesthetic  nature  as  hopeful  means 
toward  growth. 

In  the  general  discussion  of  the  subject  Mrs.  Dennis,  of  Richmond, 

said :    This  is  a  subject  in  which  I  am  so  much  interested  that  I  must 
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be  heard  upon  it.  I  want  to  say  one  thing  further  to  emphasize  the 
paper.  I  believe  that  if  the  teacher  will  go  into  the  school-room  with 
a  true  inspiration  for  the  work  and  with  a  love  for  little  children,  will 
teach  them  to  become  unselfish,  the  children  will  have  aesthetic  culture. 
I  believe  in  pictures,  poetry  and  music ;  butrl  believe  it  is  a  greater 
thing  than  that  to  teach  the  children,  as  Emerson  says,  *'  It  is  better 
to  die  than  to  lie.''  1  believe  if  we  can  succeed  in  getting  the  chil- 
dren to  understand  the  beauty  of  being  kind  to  one  another,  of  being 
self-sacrificing,  of  being  truthful  at  all  times,  and  willing  to  help  some 
one  else  instead  of  helping  themselves — if  this  spirit  can  be  instilled 
into  the  little  children  they  will  have  aesthetic  culture. 

**  SUGGESTIONS   ON    LEGISLATION   AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  INDIANA 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM," 

by  Ex-State  Supts.  B.  C.  Hobbs,  J.  H.  Smart,  John  M.  Bloss,  and 
J.  W.  Holcombe,  was  the  next  exercise  on  the  program. 

Mr.  Smart  said  that  he  believed  the  school  system  of  Indiana  to  be 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  It  is  so  acknowledged  by  leading  edu- 
cational men.  The  committee  had  but  few  recomn:>endations  to  offer. 
They  thought,  however,  that  all  the  various  departments  of  school 
work  should  be  represented  in  the  State  Board  of  Education.  We 
have  the  higher  institutions  represented  in  that  board,  and  it  was 
thought  that  those  who  manage  the  district  schools  should  also  have 
a  representative.  The  committee  would  recommend  a  change  in  the 
law  by  which  one  or  two  or  three  County  Superintendents  shall  become 
members  of  the  State  Board. 

Mr.  Bloss  agreed  with  Mr.  Smart  in  the  statement  that  we  need  but 
little  legislation  concerning  the  revision  of  the  school  law.  He  would 
suggest,  however: — 

1 .  That  the  law  should  be  so  modified  or  extended  that  the  Supt. 
of  Public  Instruction  should  be  required  to  thoroughly  audit  the  finan- 
cial reports  coming  to  him.  The  auditor  of  each  county  is  required  to 
make  a  report  to  the  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  setting  forth  the  amount 
of  money  paid  to  trustees  during  the  year ;  superintendents  are  required 
to  make  a  report  to  trustees  and  to  make  a  report  to  the  Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  facts  reported  to  trustee.  These  reports  go  to  the 
Auditor  of  State.  They  ought  to  exactly  coincide,  but  they  do  not. 
The  law  should  compel  the  State  Superintendent  not  only  to  audit 
these  reports,  but  to  compel  their  correction.  And  the  trustee  of  every 
corporation  should  report  the  indebtedness  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
money  on  hand.  The  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  does  not  get  all 
these  facts. 

2.  In  1882  the  Legislature  provided  that  the  annual  reports  to  trus- 
tees should  all  be  made  at  the  same  time.  He  would  recommend  that 
the  trustee  should  take  his  office  at  the  time  of  making  the  annual  re- 
port. As  it  is  the  trustee  makes  a  report  of  nine  months  of  his  prede- 
cessor's work,  and  the  three  months  of  the  period  in  which  he  has  been 
in  office.  He  would  have  the  trustee  take  his  office  at  the  time  at  which 
the  annual  report  is  made  by  his  predecessor,  so  that  he  shall  make  a 
report  only  for  the  period  of  his  own  administration.  • 

3.  He  would  insist  upon  greater  publicity  of  the  trustees'  reports. 
The  trustee  should  be  made  to  print  an  itemized  account  of  his  expen- 
ditures. This  would  secure  a  better  class  of  men  for  the  office,  and 
there  will  be  a  more  judicious  expenditure  of  the  school  funds. 
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Mr.  Holcombe  said  that  the  committee  had  not  been  able  to  inter- 
view each  other  fully,  but  he  agreed  heartily  with  the  others  in  the 
suggestions  they  presented.  He  then  read  extracts  from  his  forth- 
coming report,  also  from  the  reports  of  Supts.  Smart  and  Bloss.  He 
said  that  the  State  Association  had  exerbised  strong  influence  in  bring- 
ing about  useful  legislation.  It  can  bring  these  matters  before  the 
L^islature  to  show  that  body  that  we  have  some  thoughts  upon  this 
subject.  He  moved  that  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider these  recommendations  and.  to  memorialize  the  General  Assembly 
on  the  subject  of  school  legislation. 

The  following  named  persons  were  appointed  on  this  committee: 
John  M.  Bloss,  R.  I.  Hamilton,  W.  A.  Bell,  H.  D.  Voris,  A.  M. 
Sweeney,  D.  M.  Nelson,  W.  H.  Sims. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hadley,  the  Association  voted  an  appropriation 
of  $25  to  pay  for.  the  expenses  of  the  printing  of  the  report  made  yes- 
terday, and  for  the  printing  and  disseminating  other  matters  for  the 
use  of  this  committee. 

Miss  Laura  Donnan,  of  Indianapolis  high  school,  read  a  paper  on 

**THE   NECESSITY   OF   POLITICAL   EDUCATION." 

^  Miss  Donnan,  among  other  things,  said :  The  continental  Congress 
of  1787  adopted  a  bill  (with  reference  to  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio)  providing  schools  for  the  extension  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In  the  five  states  that  constituted 
the  original  northwest  territory  there  are  46,465  schools.  With  46,465 
schools  and  the  constitution  a  legally  required  subject  in  only  one-ninth 
of  them,  can  the  schools  of  the  great  northwest  be  said  to  fix  and  estab- 
lish the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  liberty!  Of  the  9,414  schools 
in  Indiana  only  6,000  teach  United  States  history  and  4,000  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Three  children  out  of  seven  only  are 
taught  United  States  history,  and  one  out  of  seven  civil  government 
(allowing  the  most  liberal  estimate) .  No  commissioned  high  school 
in  Indiana  is  required  by  law  to  have  civil  government  in  its  course  of 
study.  Out  of  381  such  schools.  United  States  history  is  taught  in 
only  76,  and  constitution  in  45.  In  Indiana  no  examination  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  is  required  for  admission  to  the  State 
University,  and  no  city,  county,  or  state  superintenaent  is  required  to 
know  anythix^g  about  the  constitution.  No  mention  is  made  in  the 
state  school  law  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  yet  Indiana  is  one  of 
the  states  in  which  schools  are  established  to  extend  and  fix  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  civil  liberty. 

In  order  to  find  out  the  average  intelligence  of  criminals,  each  pris- 
oner in  the  Indianapolis  work-house  (48  in  number  at  the  time),  was 
asked  certain  questions.  Five  only  were  native  citizens ;  of  these  one 
had  read  the  constitution,  one  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
one  Washington's  farewell  address.  Of  seventy-five  male  paupers  in 
the  Marion  county  poor-house,  fourteen  claimed  to  have  read  the  con- 
stitution, seventeen  the  declaration,  and  sixteen  the  address.  Every 
male  pauper  and  criminal,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  at  some  time 
been  a  citizen  with  franchises. 

Is  it  more  important  to  the  young  American  that  he  should  know  the 
venous  circulation  of  the  blood  than  to  know  that  every  just  or  unjust 
deed  of  even  the  humblest  citizen  of  this  republic  never  ceases  to  cir- 
culate?   Surely  if  this  opinion  had  prevailed  in  1775  the  "embattled 
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farmers^'  who  ** stood  and  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world ^' 
would  never  have  been  heard  from. 

A  nation^s  pulse-glass  is  its  largest  cities.  Of  fifteen  school  super- 
intendents in  such  cities  who  answered  questions,  eight  expressed  the 
opinion  that  too  little  time  is  given  to  these  important  objects,  three 
thought  the  time  sufficient,  but  the  teaching  insufficient,  and  four  ex- 
pressed complete  satisfaction,  both  ^s  to  quantify  of  time  and  qualit\' 
of  work.  Strange  to  say,  one  of  these  four  cities  has  for  years  been 
the  hot-bed  for  strikes,  and  in  another,  only  a  few  months  aeo,  the 
character  of  the  citizens  had  sunk  so  low  that  the  star-spangled  banner 
blushed  scarlet  in  shame. 

When  the  population  of  this  country  is  60,000,000 ;  the  foreign  im- 
migration for  the  year  334,203 ;  the  number  of  illiterates  ten  vears  of 
age  and  over  4,923,451 ;  the  school  population  17,000,000,  and  the  av- 
erage attendance  only  6,000,000 ;  when  to  only  1,000,000  instruction 
in  the  constitution  is  secured  by  law ;  and  when  shelves  in  our  libra- 
ries are  filled  with  volumes  of  our  own  political  history  unread  because 
**  the  people  are  not  educated  up  to  it,^^  there  is  certainly  need  of  polit- 
ical education. 

Shall  the  public  schools  of  Indiana  do  their  dutv  in  this  work  of  po- 
litical education?  The  reponsibility  rests  with  this  Association.  It 
is  a  notable  fact  that  scarcely  a  school  law  has  been  passed  in  the  last 
thirty  years  but  has  first  been  discussed,  recommended  and  pushed  bjf 
this  body. 

Afternoon  Session. — The  first  exercise  of  the  afternoon  was  a 

a 

discussion  of  Miss  Donnan^s  paper  by  S.  S.  Parr. 

He  wished  to  reinforce  one  point  in  the  most  excellent  paper.  That 
is  that  the  paupers  in  our  poor-houses  have  sometimes  voted  in  the 
past.  That  wants  to  be  put  much  more  strongly.  They  are  voted 
now,  and  at  times  when  their  vote  is  extremely  hurtful.  They  are 
brought  out  when  the  vote  is  close  and  when  some  body  needs  so  many 
votes  to  carry  his  point.  It  may  be  that  is  a  matter  of  law  rather  thai) 
education.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  educate  the  people  up 
until  they  will  not  bear  any  such  thing  as  that.  We  are  yet  a  young 
nation  and  have  the  faults  of  a  youn^  people.  A  hundred  years  m  the 
existence  of  a  nation  is  a  mere  begmning  as  it  were  in  its  life.  We 
have  an  exuberance  of  hope  and  believe  that  whatever  is  is  best.  He  for 
one  did  not  see  the  roseate  view  of  our  country  we  hear  of  in  our  Fourth 
of  July  orations,  and  sometimes  thought  there  were  gloomy  things-  for 
us  ahead.  The  condition  of  government  suitable  for  a  country  of  a  few 
millions,  where  the  conflict  between  classes  and  individuals  is  small, 
will  not  answer  when  we  have  a  dense  population  of  two  hundred 
millions  of  people.  Some  will  say  **  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof."  But  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look  not  only  to  the  present 
but  also  to  the  future.  We  know  the  evils  of  the  present  and  most  of 
them  are  the  evils  of  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  citizenship. 
The  organizations  for  the  dissemination  of  this  knowledge  are  the  Insti- 
tute of  Civics  and  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  but  in  the  schools 
is  the  focal  point  for  this  instruction. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  E.  C.  Hewett,  President  of  the 
Illinois  Normal  School  on  the  subject, — 

**IN  MY   MIND^S   riVE,   HORATIO.'' 

[The  secretary  made  a  very  full  report  of  this  address,  which  will  be 
published  in  a  future  issue  of  the  Journal. — Ed.] 
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At  the  close  of  Dr.  Hewitt^s  address,  miscellaneous  business  was  in 
order.  A  letter  from  T.  J.  Charlton,  Supt.  of  the  Indiana  Reform 
School^  was  received,  inviting  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit 
the  school  to-morrow,  stating  that  he  had  secured  free  transportation 
for  all  who  would  accept. 

L.  H.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  submitted 

the  foUowing  report,  which  after  some  discussion  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  we  view  with  favor  the  movement  now  being  made 
in  several  European  countries,  and  especially  by  Von  Molkenbor^  and 
his  associates  in  Germany,  to  give  to  the  science  of  teaching  an  inter- 
national character — to  take  it  out  of  the  narrow  grooves  of  philosoph- 
ical sectarianism  and  national  prejudice,  and  to  place  it  on  the  solid  -- 
system  of  national  principles — and  that  to  this  end  we  indorse  the 
;rttempt  now  being  made  to  establis)!  a  national  educational  journal, 
to  be  devoted  to  those  phases  of  educational  work  which  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  same  in  all  civilized  countries. 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  general  intelligence  and  morality  gen- 
erally ditfused  among  the  people  are  essential  to  the  popularity  of  a 
free  government ;  and  whereas,  experience  has  shown  tnat  the  school 
is  one  of  the  most  capable  of  the  institutions  created  and  sustained  by 
society  for  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  morality  necessary  to  a  free 
government ;  and  whereas,  the  Congfess  of  the  United  States  has  for 
some  years  had  under  consideration  the  subject  of  national  aid  to  edu- 
cation, especially  in  those  states  where  the  most  alarming  ratio  of  illit- 
eracy exists ;  therefore,  be  it 

Hisolved,  That  we  take  this  opportunity  to  reaffirm  our  indorsement 
of  the  measure  now  before  Congress  known  as  the  Blair  Educational 
Bill,  and  express  the  hope  that  favorable  action  may  soon  be  taken  on 
the  bill. 

Whereas,  It  is  a  self-evident  principle  that  6very  distinct  depart- 
ment or  phase  of  the  school  work  of  the  state  should  have  fair  repre- 
sentation on  every  board,  or  constituted  authority  which  regulates, 
controls  or  directs  the  work  of  such  department ;  and  whereas,  bv  the 
present  constitution  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  country  scnools 
of  the  state  have  no  such  representation ;  and  whereas,  the  State  Board 
of  Education  has  formed  a  resolution  recommending  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Indiana  so  amend  the  law  constituting  that  board  as  to  include 
three  county  sup>erintendents  among  its  members ; 

Resolved^  That  we  heartily  indorse  such  resolution,  thus  recom- 
mending direct  representation  of  the  country  chools  on  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

Believing,  That  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  tne  present  veneration 
is  the  prevalence  of  (he  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  and  believing 
it  the  duty  of  the  public  schools  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  this  evil 
by  a  more  thorough  education  on  such  subjects ; 

Resolvedy  That  we  express  our  hearty  concurreiice  in  all  the  efforts 
to  secure,  by  state  legislation,  instruction  in  all  public  schools  of  the 
state,  in  Physiology  afld  Hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  nature 
of  alcohol  and  other  stimulants  and  narcotics  and  their  effects  upon 
the  human  system. 

Mr.  £.  £.  Griffith,  Supeiintendent  of  Frankfort  schools,  offered  the 
following : 
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Resolved^  That  the  Association  favors  the  merit  or  competitive  sys- 
tem, as  suggested  by  Miss  Martin,  in  selecting  the  papers  which  are 
to  be  presented  for  its  consideration. 

Resolved^  Tli^t  we  recommend  this  system  to  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  various  committees  having  in  charge  the  programs  of  the 
next  session ;  leaving  to  the  committees  such  details  and  methods  of 
selecting  as  seem  to  them  best. 

Mr.  Hadiey  then  presented  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee : 

Your  committee  respectfully  report:  We  have  examined  the  ac- 
counts of  the  treasurer,  but  as  a  portion  of  the  vouchers  were  not  at 
hand  we  did  not  examine  any  vouchers.  We  are  satisfied  that  the 
accounts  are  correct,  but  we  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  manner 
of  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  Association.  Until  within  four  years 
past  no  memorandum  of  any  kind  has  been  kept  by  which  the  treasurer 
or  any  one  else  can  tell  what  members  have  paid  their  annual  dues  and 
what  ones  have  not  paid ;  and  within  these  four  years  these  accounts 
have  been  kept  in  fragmentary  form. 

Your  committee  propose  the  purchase  of  a  book  prepared  specially 
for  the  keeping  of  these  accounts,  so  constructed  as  to  show  at  a  glance 
the  account  of  each  member  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  or  more,  and 
that  the  memorandum  accounts  now  in  existence  be  transferred  to  this 
book.  Whilst  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  treasurer's  ac- 
counts, we  think  that  the  accounts  of  the  State  Teachers'  -Association 
should  be  kept  in  a  neater  and  more  business-like  manner. 

We  also  suggest  that  no  moneys  be  paid  except  on  the  written  order 
of  the  executive  committee,  which  order  shall  be  kept  by  the  treasurer 
and  shall  accompany  his  vouchers.    We  also  suggest  that  the  accounts  . 
of  the  treasurer  be  audited  annually. 

On  motion,  this  report  was  adopted,  and  the  committee  continued 
to  act  with  the  permanent  secretary  in  inaugurating  the  above  recom- 
mendations. 

D.  £.  Hunter  submitted  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions, as  follows : 

Preside  fit — Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae,  Marion. 

Vice  Presidents — S.  E.  Miller,  Michigan  City;  W.  Mushlitz,  Evans- 
ville;  J.  S.  Gamble,  Connersville ;  J.  A.  Zeller,  Lafayette;  Miss  Nannie 

C.  Love,  Muncie ;  Miss  Agnes  Rankin,  Indianapolis ;  Mrs.  A.  £.  Mow- 
rer.  North  Manchester. 

Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  Annie  E.  H.  Lemon,  Spencer. 

Executive  Committee — Geo.  F.  Bass,  chairman,  Indianapolis ;  Miss 
Ellen  Strader?  Bloomington;  Miss  Louise  Sev^rin,  Aurora;  W.  H. 
Ernst,  Blufftonf  M.  Seller,  Terre  Haute. 

TREASURER'S   REPORT. 

D.  E.  Hunter,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  I.  S.  T.  Assoc'n,        Dr, 

Dec.    I,  1886— To  cash  on  hand $65  78 

30,      '*       To  cash  from  members 212  75 

To  cash  from  Grand  Hotel 50  00 

%Z'^7  53 


it  4i  t( 
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Contra, 

Dec.  27,  1886 — Locks  for  Casket 75 

Signs  for  Per.  and  R.  R.  Secretaries 75 

Expressage 70' 

Exchange  and  Postage 24 

30                Grand  Hotel  for  Hewett  and  Howiand,  V'r  i  $10  00 

Geo.  Howland,  expenses *'     2  11  00 

E.  C.  Hewett "     3  15  00 

J.  H.  Henry,  Exp.  C.  &V.  Sec **     4  325 

C.  W.  Hodgin,  telegrams **     5  3  50 

•*                Frank  Smith,  Stationery  and  Printing.   **     6  7  25 

"                Oscar  C.  McCuUoch,  for  Church **     7  60  00 

W.  H.  Sims,  Exp.  Ex.  Committee. . . .    **     8  28  00 

T.  G.  Alford,  R.  R.  Secretary **    9  17  70 

,            Sam'l  Lilly,  Ass't  Secretary "10  4  00 

••                Mary  K.  Hunter,  Ass't  Perm.  Sec'y. .    *•  11  4  00 

'*                J.  R.  Hart,               *'         **          **..*'  12  4  00 

•*               Annie  E.  H.  Lemon,  Rec.  Sec'y **  13  12  00 

"                D.  E.  Hunter,  Permanent  Sec'y *'  14  18  00 

Scratch  Book  for  Secretary 35 

Am't $200  49 

Cash  on  hand 127  04 


«4 
44 
44 


44 
44 
44 
44 


44 
44 
44 


44 


%ZV  53 
Vouchers  i  to  14  approved  by  W.  H.  Sims,  Ch'n  Ex.  Com. 

D.  E.  Hunter, 
CoNNERSviLLE,  Ind.,  Jan.  5,  1887.  Per.  Secy  and  Treas, 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  meet  December  27,  1887. 
Annie  E.  H.  Lemon,  Secretary.  C.  W.  Hodgin,  President, 

Samuel  Lilly,  Assistant, 


COUNTRY  AND  VILLAGE  SCHOOL  SECTION. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec.  28,  1886. 

The  Country  and  Village  School  Section  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  met  for  the  first  time  in  Pljrmouth  Church,  at  9 :  30.  The 
meetiDg  was  called  to  order  by  J.  H.  Henry,  of  Morgan  county. 

Supt.  Houck,  of  Jay  county,  made  some  explanatory  remarks,  and 
ck>sed  by  moving  that  Mr.  Henry  be  made  permanent  chairman.  Mo- 
tion carried.  F.  D.  Haimbaugh,  Snpt.  of  Fulton  county,  was  elected 
secretary. 

The  regular  program  was  then  taken  up  and  opened  by  a  paper  on 

'* Supplementary  Reading,^'  by  R.  M.  Garrison,  of  Morgan  county. 

Mr.  Garrison  treated  the  subject  in  an  able  manner,  and  urged  in  a 
forcible  way  the  vast  amount  of  good  that  can  and  must  follow  the  in- 
telligent perusal  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country.  He  would  also  call 
into  requisition  the  many  good  books  that  can  be  found  in  the  families 
of  the  districts.     Lessons  of  morals  and  higher  ideals  he  would  have 
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the  boys  and  girls  learn  from  the  many  rich  biographies  with  whidi 
the  library  should  abound.  School-room  monotonv  can  be  broken  by 
a  judicious  use  of  supplemental^  reading,  and  at  the  same  time  many 
.vaduable  lessons  and  facts  can  thus  be  learned. 

A  discussion  upon  the  paper  then  followed,  in  which  £.  £.  Smith 
lead.  An  animating  and  general  discussion  by  many  members  of  die 
Association  followed. 

After  a  short  rest  the  "Township  Principal"  came  in  for  considei> 
ation.  State  Supt.  Holcombe  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
purpose  of  the  township  principal,  dwelling  upon  the  result  that  must 
follow.  The  workings  of  the  system  was  shown  by  a  number  of  those 
who  have  had  some  experience  in  dealing  with  the  problem.  The 
question  was  thoroughly  discussed  pro  and  con,  the  burden  of  the 
song-  being  that  we  must  educate  the  people  to  the  point  where  they 
will  welcome  the  township  principal  full  fledged. 

On  motion,  a  committee  on  permanent  organization  was  appointed, 
one  from  each  congressional  district. 

Afternoon  Session, — The  Association  met  at  2  p.  m.  Mr.  T.  B. 
Felter  being  absent,  the  paper  on  '*Is  a  Uniform  Course  of  Study 
Possible  and  Desirable"  was  uot  given,  but  the  subject  was  well  dis- 
cussed by  A.  C.  Fleshman,  who  opened,  followed  by  A.  C.  Stevens, 
Supt.  Rogers  of  Hendricks  county,  and  a  number  of  those  present. 
The  Association  was  by  no  means  a  unit  in  reference  to  the  worth  and 
practical  working  of  the  plan. 

"Township  Institutes  as  a  Means  of  Professional  Improvement," 
by  L.  C.  Chamberlain,  of  Jay  county.  The  discussion  of  this  paper 
waxed  warm.     Meeting  adjourned  at  4 :  10. 

J.  H.  Henry,  Chairman.  F.  D.  Haimbaugh,  Sec^y, 


The  High  School  Section  met  Tuesday  morning,  Dec.  28,  and 
held  its  largest  and  one  of  its  most  interesting  and  successful  meetings. 
The  program  as  printed  in  the  December  Journal  was  carried  out  with 
little  variation.  The  secretary's  report  of  the  meeting  has  not  reached 
the  Journal  office — hence  the  brevity  of  this  report. 

The  College  Association  held  this  year  its  largest  and  one  of  its 
best  meetings.  All  the  leading  colleges  of  the  state  were  represented, 
and  the  interest  was  unusual.  Dr.  D.  S.  Jordan,  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, was  president. 

The  Indiana  Scientific  Association  held  its  second  annual 
meeting  during  Holiday  week  and  was  largely  attended.  In  this  asso- 
ciation papers  are  voluntary — each  person  vrriting  on  some  subject  to 
which  he  nks  been  giving  special  study.  A  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose  examines  these  papers  and  determines  which  shall  be  read. 
About  sixty  papers  were  presented  to  this  committee,  and  many  of 
them  were  read.     The  meeting  was  a  very  interesting  one. 
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THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

f  Tham  I>«|HurtmeBt  is  oonducted  by  Gbo.  F.  Bam,  Supenrinng  Pria.  ladiaaapolis  achooU  ] 
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SHORT  NOTES. 


INERTIA. 

THREE,  five,  twelve;  three,  five,  twelve,  fourteen;  three, 
five,  twelve,  fourteen,  twenty;  three,  five,  twelve,  fourteen, 
twenty,  twenty-nine,  etc.      And  this  is  called  addition. 

Slop  a. 

BUSY  WORK. 

Do  not  give  pupils  something  to  do  ''just  to  keep  them  busy.'' 
They  should  be  kept  busy,  but  the  busy  work  should  mean  some- 
thing. Much  of  the  'i^busy  work  "  is  on  a  par  with  a  little  device 
that  a  mother  adopted  to  keep  the  baby  quiet.  She  put  molasses 
on  its  fingers,  aad  then  stucl;  some  cotton  on  one  hand.  The 
cotton  was  picked  off  by  the  left  hand  but  it  stuck  to  it,  then 
the  right  picked  it  from  the  left ;  then  the  left  from  the  right ; 

* 

and  so  on. 

THE   ANSWER. 

Because  a  pupil  has  ''the  answer"  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
understands  how  to  solve  the  problem.  Neither  does  it  follow 
that  the  teacher  is  a  good  teacher  because  the  pupil  "stands 
high"  in  the  examination.  Too  many  schools  are  measured  by 
the  number  of  loo's  they  get  in  spelling  and  arithmetic. 


i 

I  GOOD   TEACHING. 

I 


When  a  superintendent  visits  a  school  he  should  be  able  to 
decide  whether  good  teaching  is  being  done  without  waiting  for 
the  result  shown  by  an  examination. 

HE  TOLD   HER. 

Little  Stuart  has  spent  his  first  day  at  school.  **  What  did 
you  learn  ?"  was  his  atmtie's  question. 

"Didn't  learn  anything." 

"Well,  what  did  you  do  ?  " 

"Didn't  do  anything.  There  was  a  woman  wanted  to  know 
how  to  spell  'cat'  and  I  told  her." 

The  teacher,  evidently,  had  not  read  this  boy.     He  was  too 
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far  along  for  her.  He  was  too  big  for  her  mould.  Teachen 
may  frequently  underrate  pupils.  Begin  where  the  pupil  is  and 
lead  him  on. 

THE   individual  OR   THE  WORLD? 

The  individual  needs  symmetrical  development  of  all  his  pow- 
ers ;  the  world  needs  an  individual  developed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  perform  its  work.  The  symmetrically  developed  individual 
often  finds  himself  out  of  harmony  with  the'  requirements  of  the 
world.  Since  the  world  is  the  superior  force,  the  developmest 
of  the  individual  must  be  suited  to  its  demands  or  he  will  have 
no  place  in  it.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  have  regard  to 
the  need  of  the  individual  or  to  that  of  the  world  ?    Should  he 

r 

not  rather  consider  each  of  these,  giving  more  attention  to  the 
former  in  early  education  and  t^  the  latter  in  later  ?     t.  g.  a. 

•'THEM  SUMS." 

In  ye  olden  time  before  every  teacher  was  called  a  professcnr, 
pupils  studied  arithmetic  to  get  the  answers  to  "them  sums." 
When  a  pupil  could  not  get  the  answer  in  the  book,  the  teacher 
stopped  all  other  business  and  tackled  that  '*sum/'  and  the  an- 
swer had  to  come  or  else  the  pupil  (called  him  a  scholar  then) 
would  go  home  and  say  he  "stalled  the  master."  When  the 
"sum"  was  done,  it  was  sometimes  copied  into  a  book  so  as  not 
to  bother  the  master  with  it  next  winter. 

Yes,  we  have  quit  that  kind  of  business  now.  Yet,  it  some- 
times  seems  that  the  prime  object  is  to  learn  A/?w  to  do  those  prob- 
lems just  for  the  sake  of  knowing  how  and  being  able  to  "pass." 
The  teacher  gives  problems  of  a  certain  kind  because  he  knows 
the  examiner  will  ask  for  some  of  that  kind.  He  seems  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  teaching  for  power  and  that  power 
depends  on  the  kind  of  effort  put  on  the  problem.  If  we  tell  a 
pupil  that  whenever  he  has  a  problem  in  which  we  are  to  deduct 
the  agent's  commission  and  to  expend  the  rest,  that  we  find  the 
amount  he  expends  by  dividing  by  i  -f-  rate,  and  he  remembers 
it,  he  is  not  gaining  power  to  think. 


No  one  who  has  once  heartily  and  wholly  laughed  can  be  altogether 
irredaimably  depraved. — Curly le,  - 
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OPENING  EXERCISE. 


THE   BEST   BEAUTY. 

I  know  a  little  fellow 

Whose  face  is  fair  to  see, 
But  still  there's  nothing  pleasant 

About  that  face  to  me. 
For  he's  rude  and  cross  and  selfish 

If  he  can't  have. his  own  way, 
And  he's  always  making  trouble, 

I've  heard  his  mother  say. 

\  know  a  little  fellow 

Whose  face  is  plain  to  see, 
But  that  we  never  think  of, 

So  kind  and  brave  is  he. 
He  carries  sunshine  with  him, 

And  everybody's  glad 
*  To  hear  the  cherry  whistle 

Of  the  pleasant  little  lad.  ' 

You  see  it's  not  the  features 

That  others  judge  us  by. 
But  what  we  do,  I  tell  you, 

And  that  you  can't  deny. 
The  plainest  face  has  beauty, 

If  its  owner's  kind  and  true, 
And  that's  the  kind  of  beauty. 

My  girl  and  boy,  for  you.  ^Goldtn  Days. 

Will  it  spoil  the  above  stanza  to  ask  whether  the  first  boy  would 
bave  been  called  a  pretty  boy?  Was  he  pretty?  Why  not? 
Was  the  second  boy  a  pretty  boy?  ** Pretty  is  as  pretty  does." 
When  a  teacher  has  the  pupils  to  thoroughly  understand  some 
little  selection *like  this,  ''What  we  do  is  what  counts",  goes 
further  than  a  scolding  and  is  more  apt  to  make  the  pupil  think 
of  how  he  is  acting. 


THE  PERSONAL  PRONOUN. 


[for  THIRD  READER  PUPILS.] 

Probably  more  errors  are  made  in  the  use  of  this  part  of 
speech  than  in  any  other  except  the  verb.  Yet  it  can  be  pre- 
sented in  so  simple  a  way  that  even  a  third  reader  .pupil  can  un- 
derstand it  The  learning  of  a  set  of  rules  will  not  prevent  a 
person  from  making  Errors  in  the  use  of  language*  Bad  language 
is  *' catching, ".and  it  can  not  be  prevented  by  vaccinating  with 
"false  syntax."  The  pupil  must  use  the  proper  forni  so  often 
ibat  it  becomes  a  habit.    The  ear  should  become  so  accustomed 
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to  hearing  the  proper  form  that  the  wrong  one  would  grate  on  it 
as  discord  does  on  the  ear  of  a  musician. 

The  wrong  written  form  should  seem  as  much  out  of  place  as 
a  long  tail  coat  and  a  ''plug  hat"  on  a  small  boy. 

Habit  is  formed  by  repetition.  It  may  be  a  conscious  process 
and  it  often  is  an  unconscious  process.  Horace  Mann  says: 
"Habit  is  a  cable ;  we  weave  a  thread  each  day  and  at  last  we 
can  not  break  it."  When  a  habit  of  action  has  become  fixed  it 
is  performed  imconsciously.  We  may  begin  an  act  consciously 
and  finally  perform  it  unconsciously.  A  boy  begins  to  learn  to 
skate.  He  is  busy.  His  will  is  active.  He  is  trying  to  carry 
out  certain  directions.  He  is  applying  principles  by  an  effort 
of  the  will.  He  is  conscious  of  every  act  He  finally  is  able  to 
perform  all  these  acts  without  an  effort  of  the  will  and  uncon- 
sciously. He  has  learned  to  skate  by  skating,  or  trying  to. 
Why  no^  have  him  learn  language  in  the  same  way  ? 

There  are  some  correct  habits  in  the  use  of  the  pronoun  that 
every  one  has.  No  one  ever  says  "The  teacher  told  /to  erase 
the  board" ;  but  many  will  say  "  He  told  James  and  I  to  erase 
the  board."  The  teacher  should  have  the  pupil  see  what  thi$ 
sentence  means.  Ask  him  whom  the  teacher  told.  'He  will  say 
* '  He  told  James. "  *  *  Yes,  any  one  else  ?  "  "He  told  me^  He 
sees  his  mistake.  He  must  now  determine  not  to  make  such 
mistakes*  When  he  makes  a  similar  mistake  all  the  teacher 
needs  to  say  is  "told  I."  "I  saw  John  and  he."  "Saw  A^,'* 
says  the  teacher.  The  pupil  instantly  replies,  "/4/Vw".  "Let 
John  and  I  go."  " Let  I."  "No,  no,  me'  " May  Mary  and 
me  ride  in  the  sleigh?"  "Me  ride?"  "/,"  says  the  pupil. 
"Us  boys  are  going  to  town."  "Us  are  going?"  "No,  no^ 
wer 

Put  sentences  on  the  board  leaving  jt  blank  for  the  pronoun , 
and  have  the  pupils  copy  and  fill  the  blank  with  the  proper  form. 
Do  not  present  these  or  any  other  improper  forms  to  the  pupils. 
If  these  improper  forms  are  placed  on  the  board  and  left  there, 
they  become  as  deeply  impressed  on  the  pupil  as  the  correct 
forms.     Avoid  "false  sjrntax"  for  young  pupils*         o.  f.  b. 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

\  rhii  Department  is  conducted  bv  Howard  Saicdison,  Professor  of  Methods  in  the 

State  Normal  School.] 
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LANGUAGE  WORK, 


IN  looking  at  and  studying  isiny  subject  our  ideas  in  regard  to 
it  must  necessarily  be  determined  by  the  standpoint  from 
which  we  view  it.  Two  views  may  be  and  are  taken  of  the 
aim  of  language  work.  Some  teachers  consider  that  we  teach 
language  for  the  sake  of  the  language  itself;  others  hold  that  the 
language  alone,  is  secondary  in  importance,  and  thsit  the  great 
mm  is  to  give  the  power  to  think.  True,  if  the  right  plan  is 
pursued,  our  final  result  would  be  language  spoken  correctly  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances ;  but  just  the  best  way  to 
obtain  this  result  is  the  point.  As  the  evc^ution  of  thought  is 
the  aim  of  all  teaching,  and  as  language  is  as  necessary  to  thought 
as  to  its  expression,  it  follows  that  children  must  be  taught  lan- 
guage during  the  whole  school  course.  A  once  prevalent  idea 
of  language  work  trained  the  imitative  powers,  only.  It  meant 
years  of  dull  mechanical  drill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  years 
of  dull  memorizing  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  language  work 
may  be  so  presented  as  to  train  the  thought  as  well  as  the  other 
powers.  It  may  give  the  pupil  a  good  command  of  language 
and  teach  him  to  speak  it  correctly  Language  work  is  divided 
into  two  stages.  The  first,  is  called  the  informal  stage.  It  ex- 
tends through  the  first  three  years  of  school  and  is  called  the  in- 
formal stage  because  in  it,  the  work  is  incidental  and  the  lessons 
are  not  regular. 

The  first  work  of  the  teacher  is  to  make  the  child  think ;  to 
give  hsm  a  proper  medium  of  expression  comes  afterward.  In 
the  first  stage,  object  lessons  are  used  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
free  oral  expression  of  thought.  Present  the  object  to  the  child, 
have  him  think  about  it,  and  then  tell  freely  w^hat  he  thinks.  In 
this  stage  the  children  are  to  tell  their  thoughts  in  single,  separate 
sentences.  It  is  true  that  when  children  enter  school  they  have 
a  great  many  thoughts,  and  are  sometimes  not  lacking  in  ex- 
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pressions  for  thero,  but  the  teacher  must  lead  them  to  see  facts' 
in  new  relations,  and  also  in  order  to  train  the  senses,  lead  them 
to  discover  the  facts  for  themselves.  Lessons  in  color,  form, 
size,  etc.,  form  good  subjects  for  this  kind  of  work. 

The  children  of  uneducated  parents  encounter  a  great  many 
difficulties  in  language  work.  Their  expressions  lack  clearness, 
definiteness  and^proper  construction.  For  this  reason  they  must 
first  be  led  tojthink,  and  then  it  will  not  be  so  very  difficult  to 
get  them  to  express  their  thoughts  properly.  All  errors  must  be 
corrected,  all  wrong  forms  kept  from  sight  and  hearing  so  far  as 
possible,  and  right  forms  continually  presented. 

The  first  stage  is  the  stage  in  which  the  pupils  are  so  under 
the  control  of  the  thought  that  they  are  to  a  great  measure  un- 
conscious of  the  means  of  expressing  it.  The  written  expression 
of  a  thought  obtained  from  a  sentence  in  the  reader  is  a  phase 
of  this  stage  of  language  work.  This  requires  some  preparatory 
work  in  which  the  pupils  are  led  to  give  the  thoughts  obtained 
from  a  sentence  in  original  sentences.  The  nature  of  the  work 
would  be : — 

1.  To  have  the  pupil  ponder  carefully  the  sentence  in  order 
to  obtain  all  the  thoughts  directly  or  indirectly  suggested  by  it. 

2.  To  have  the  pupils  close  their  books  and  express  in  orig- 
inal language  the  thoughts  that  the  sentence  suggests. 

Have  them  to  express  their  thoughts  in  as  original  language  as 
possible,  and  if  they  fail  to  grasp  all  the  thoughts  suggested  by 
the  sentence,  lead  them  to  see  these  thoughts  and  to  express 
them  in  original  separate  sentences.  This  preparatory  work  is 
followed  by  work  in  which  the.  children  are  to  express  in  writing 
the  sentences  which  they  give.  The  preparatory  work  is  taken 
because  the  children  are  not  able  to  grasp  at  a  glance  the  thought 
contained  in  a  sentence,  or  to  express  correctly  the  thought  they, 
possess.  . 

ILLUSTRATION. 

''Let  us  stand  still  and  hear  the  men  play  as  they  pass." 
I.     Require  the  pupils  to  ponder  this  sentence  carefully  in 
order  to  obtain  all  the  thoughts  which  it  suggests  directly  or  in- 
directly. 
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Thoughts  directly  suggested:  ''Some  men  were  making 
mane/'  ''T  musicians  were  passing  along  the  street"  ''The 
persons  indicated  by  "us''  wished  to  hear  the  music."  There 
were  two  or  more  persons. 

Thoughts  indirectly  suggested :  ' '  The  music  might  have  been 
made  by  a  brass  band."  "The  music  might  have  been  made 
by  some  wandering  minstrels."  "There  was  a  circus  in  town," 
etc  The  sentence  will  suggest  a  great  many  thoughts  to  the 
pupils. 

2.  After  the  pupils  have  comprehended  these  thoughts,  have 
them  to  write  them  on  their  slates  in  original,  separate  sentences. 

3.  Have  them  copy  the  sentences  from  the  slate  upon  paper. 
After  the  sentences  have  been  carefully  prepared,  allow  the 

children  to  open  their  books  and  compare  their  sentences  with 
those  in  the  book  as  to  the  thought  and  expression.  Have  the 
pupil  make  all  of  the  corrections  that  are  necessary^  if  he  is  able 
to;  if  not,  the  teacher  will  have  to  do  this.  This  work  is  valu- 
able on  account  of  the  power  it  gives  pupils  to  interpret  expres- 
sion, and  to  express  thought  in  correct  language. 

In  the  second  stage  the  substitution  work  is  one  of  the  means 
that  are  used  to  accomplish,  or  to  bring  about  the  fulfillment  of 
the  inherent  aim  of  language  work.  If  we  notice  carefully  the 
average  student  in  his  efforts  to  elaborate  any  point,  we  find  that 
his  greatest  deficiency  is  the  lack  of  a  vocabuUry  of  words  suffi- 
cient to  express  his  thoughts  fluently.  The  cause  of  this  is  ihat 
his  classification  of  words  has  been  bised  upon  form  instead  of 
upon  use,  and  the  substitution  work  has  for  its  ultimate  aim,  the 
giving  of  the  power  to  know  when  we  have  u-ed  words  to  corectly 
express  our  thoughts,  to  use  a  variety  of  words  to  express  thought, 
and  itko-gtvifig  of  the  power  to  jud^^e  our  expressions  fs  to  appro- 
priateness. The  argument  may  be  advanced, that  a  chid  <  0;^s  not 
need  to  have  more  than  one  expression  at  his  command  for  his 
thought;  but  if  he  wishes  to  express  the  same  thought  more  than 
once  in  a  composition,  there  is  a  sameness  about  it  that  might 
be  relieved  if  the  child  had  more  expressions  at  his  command. 

The  steps  in  the  substitution  work  are  to  first  state  the  sentence 
clearly,  e.  g.,.  "He  boasted  of  his  feats  and  compared  them  to 
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feats  of  ancient  heroes."  The  second  step  is  to  have  the  pupil 
determine  the  exact  meaning  of  the  expression  which  is  to  be 
changed,  both  in  and  out  of  the  sentence.  We  find  the  use  of 
the  second  word,  feats^  in  the  sentence,  to  be'  the  expression  of 
the  same  object  that  is  expressed  by  the  first  word,  ''feats,"  to 
name  the  object  of  which  he  boasted,  and  to  name  that  with 
which  he  compared  his  own  acts.  We  find  the  meaning  of  the 
word  out  of  the  sentence  to  be  act^  accampUshment^  exploit^  etc. 
The  third  step  is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  make  the  substitution.  Id 
this  case  he  will  probably  substitute  the  word  exploit,  which  will 
relieve  the  sentence  of  its  monotony  and  give  the  child  the  power 
to  express  the  idea,  feat,  by  another  symbol.  The  fourth  step 
is  to  lead  the  child  to  weigh  the  two  expressions  as  to  appropri- 
ateness. 

Many  sentences,  such  as,  ''The  Queen  sent  her  message  to 
ihe  gentry,**  and  "Many  poeips  of  Milton  have  been  preserved,*' 
can  not  be  changed  by  expressions  any  tnore  appropriate  than  the 
ones  that  are  used ;  but  the  sole  aim  in  changing  them  is  to  give 
variety  of  expression. 


THE  FIRST  YEARS  WORK  IN  NUMBER. 


The  best  training  for  the  mind  of  the  child  before  entering 
upon  the  study  of  Number,  is  a  thorough  course  of  lessons  in 
Form.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  plan  are :  In  the  lessons 
on  form  the  child  is  led  to  observe  accurately,  to  describe  defin- 
itely, and  his  hand  is  taught  to  perform  its  work  with  exactness. 
The  work  of  the  first  year  then,  may  consist  of: — 

1.  A  preliminary  or  preparatory  stage,  in  which  it  is  the  ob- 
ject to  train  the  miud  of  the  child  by  a  series  of  lessons  on  form 
(number  being  incidental). 

2.  A  secondary  stage,  in  which  it  is  the  object  to  present 
some  clear  ideas  of  number. 

'The  forms  to  be  studied  are: — 
I.     The  Solids. 

a.  The  ball  or  sphere  and  hemisphere. 

b.  The  cube. 
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c.  The  cylinder. 

d.  The  prism. 

e.  The  cone.  I 
/.  The  pyramid. 

g.     The  spheroids  and  hemispheroids. 

II.     Plane  Surfaces. 

a.  The  circle  and  its  parts  (semicircle  and  quadrant.) 

b.  The  square. 

c.  The  triangle. 

d.  The  oblong. 

e.  The  rhombus. 

The  solids  named  should  be  placed  before  the  child  (one  at  a 
time,  of  course),  and  he  should  be  led  to  examine  them  care" 
fully.  He  should  see  all  that  can  be  seen  in  the  one  before  him. 
He  should  handle  it,  roll  it,  push  it.  When  he  has  discovered 
something  let  him  describe  it  as  well  as  he  can.  When  he  hesi- 
tates for  want  of  a  term  supply  it.  He  will  need  a  name  for  the 
fonn  in  order  to  describe  it  fully,  and  the  correct  name  should 
be  given  him.  The  observing  child  will  readily  find  forms  which 
resemble  the  one  studied ;  the  unobserving  child  will,  need  en- 
couragement  to  do  the  sam&.  Send  him  out  to  the  gravel  walk 
to  look  for  stones  with  curtved  surfaces,  send  him  to  his  mother's 
work  basket  and  cellar  for  spheres,  tell  him  to  stop  at  the  car- 
penter shop  for  prisms,  ask  him  to  bring  a  cylinder  from  the  ge- 
ranium bed. 

When  two  forms  have  been  studied,  ask  how  they  are  alike, 
how  unlike,  how  change  one  to  make  it  resemble  the  other? 
When  the  form  is  drawn  upon  the  slate  or  board  it  should  be 
simply  the  outline  as  it  appears  from  a  distance.  In  molding 
the^form  in  clay  the  work  should  be  more  exact,  the  plane  sur- 
faces should  be  quite  smooth,  the  edges  sharp.  The  work  should 
be  performed  largely  with  the  fingers  rather  than  with  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  since  the  sense  of  touch  is  much  more  acute  m  the 
fingers. 

To  recapitulate : — In  studying  any  solid  we  may, — 

I.  Examine. 

2  Describe. 

3.  Name. 

4.  Find  forms  like  it. 

5.  Compare  and  contrast  it  with  other  forms. 

6.  Draw. 
7  Mold. 
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In  describing  the  ball  the  child  may  say: — The  ball  has  a 
curved  surface.^  It  will  stand.     It  will /oil  every  way. 

Like  forms  are : — A  drop  of  water,  a  snow-flake,  an  orange, 
an  apple,  a  cherry,  a  button,  a  bubble,  a  marble,  peas,  a  lamp- 
globe,  seed-pod  of  the  balloon- vine,  the  eye,  the  head,  etc.,  etc. 

Forms  resembling  the  hemisphere : — A  sparrow's  nest,  a  seal's 
house,  an  Esquimaux  house,  half  an  orange,  half  a  marble,  etc. 

The  cube  will  stand  and  slide.  It  has  eight  corners,  six  flat 
surfaces,  twelve  edges.  The  sides  are  squares.  Sugar  is  some- 
times cut  in  cubes.  A  house  without  the  roof,  a  child's  building 
block,  a  tea-box,  a  caramel,  are  like  a  cube. 

The  ball  likes  to  roll :  the  cube  likes  to  stand. 
The  ball  has  one  surface :  the  cube  has  six. 

The  cylinder  has  two  flat  surfaces,  one  curved  surface,  two 
curved  edges.  The  cylinder  will  roll,  and  stand,  and  slide.  Its 
flat  surfaces  are  circles. 

Like  forms: — The  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  fingers,  a  telegraph 
wire,  a  stove-pipe,  a  picture- corcl,  a  pencil,  a  drum,  a  stick  of 
candy,  a  slice  of  tomato,  a  cheese, '  the  leg  of  a  table,  the  stem 
of  a  leaf,  etc.  ♦ 

The  statements  given  above,  the  comparisons  and  the  forms 
suggested  are  those  given  by  children  in  their  study  of  the  forms. 
In  molding,  the  models  should  first  be  represented  as  exactly  as 
possible,  then  natural  objects  resembling  them  may  be  imitated. 
The  home  of  a  field-mouse  is  a  sphere,  a  plum  is  a  spheroid. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Burt. 


THE  MAP  AS  A  MEANS  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 


I.    When  should  the  idea  of  the  map  be  presented  ? 

If  the  map  were  an  essential  part  of  the  subject-matter  of 
geography  it  might  be  assigned  its  logical  place  in  the  system  of 
the  subject.  But  as  it  is  only  an  aid  in  presenting  the  subject^ 
the  time  of  its  introduction  can  only  be  determined  by  the  de- 
mand which  it  is  to  supply.  It  is  an  invaluable  means  in  assist- 
ing the  imagination  to  fix  the  position,  general  features,  etc.,  of 
the  natural  and  political  divisions  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  an  aid 
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to  the  memory  in  recalling  the  same.  Its  worth  can  not  be  over- 
estimated for  testing  the  pupil's  conception  of  the  part  of  the  earth 
studied,  as  to  accuracy. 

The  map  is  a  symbol  or  a  form  used  to  suggest  something, 
and  therefore  should  not  at  first  be  presented  before  the  thing 
which  it  is  to  symbolize.     The  general  answer,  then,  to  the 
question  is,  teach  it  whenever  you  teach  the  structural  concep- 
tion of  the  earth  as  a  whole  or  any  part  of  it.     To  answer  the 
question  specifically  implies  a  description  of  the  primary  course 
of  training  in  geography,  upon  which  different  opinions  are  held. 
If  we  pursue  the  method  commonly  known  as  the  synthetic,  be- 
ginning with  the  pupil's  home,  proceeding  then  to  the  county, 
state,  etc.,  then  it  should  be  taught  the  first  year  of  his  work. 
But  if  we  adopt  the  so-called  analytic  method,  beginning  with 
the  geographical  elements,  there  will  be  ample  work  for  the  first 
three  school  years  in  developing  this  general  conception,  in  which 
the  map  will  be  a  hindrance  instead  of  an  assistance.    But  before 
beginning  to  study  the  structure  of  the  earth  as  a  whole  and  iis 
parts,  teach  the  idea  of  the  map  so  that  it  may  be  ready  when  it 
is  needed,  which  will  be  about  the  fourth  school  year,  according 
to  the  second  method  named  above,  which  seems  to  many  the 
most  natural  method  of  leading  the  child  to  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  geography  of  the  earth. 

II.    How  shall  the  Map  be  Used? 

It  should  be  used  as  a  means  and  not  as  the  end.  A  text- 
book is  not  a  book  to  be  fed  to  hungry  minds,  for  if  the  mind 
be  gorged  it  will  suffer  mental  indigestion.  The  map  is  placed 
in  the  textbook  not  as  a  part  of  the  subject  matter  but  as  an  aid 
in  interpreting  it  by  aiding  the  imagination  and  memory,  and 
through  its  construction  by  the  pupil  to  deepen  the  impression 
in  his  mind  and  test  his  idea  of  the  part  of  the  earth  studied. 
That  it  is  often  made  the  end  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  many 
pupils  finish  the  common  school  course  in  geography  with  no 
other  conception  or  Italy  than  that  it  is  a  boot-shaped  piece  of 
yellow  paper.  Thus  to  memorize  the  details  of  a  map,  without 
having  formed  an  idea  from  description,  leaves  little  or  no  im- 
pression in  the  mind  that  is  geographical.    That  the  map  is  made 
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the  reality  instead.of  the  sign  is  seen  in  having  the  pupils  study 
the  map  of  a  continent  first  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  he  is 
learning  geography.  Again  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  making  the 
map  prominent  from  the  beginning  of  the  course  before  the  child's 
ideas  of  surface  are  sufficient  to  carry  him  beyond  it. 

III.    Map  Drawing. 

There  are  many  systems  of  map  drawing  which  it  is  not 
the  purpose  here  to  discuss.  Any  one  of  them  may  be  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  well  if  ample  time  and  care  are  given  to  have 
the  work  faithfully  executed.  The  great  mistake  is  in  viewing 
it  as  a  particular  isolated  point  to  be  learned  about  every  coun- 
try i.  e.,  when  everything  else  to  be  taught  about  a  continent 
is  learned,  then  the  attention  is  turned  to  mapping  it.  The  map 
and  the  idea  should  grow  together,  in  so  far  as  completeness  is 
concerned,  until  the  work  upon  the  continent  is  completed,  the 
constructed  map  always  representing  the  idea  formed  in  the  mind. 
It  should  not  be  merely  copied.  The  purpose  of  map /drawing, 
as  here  understood,  is  to  reveal  the  conception  which  the  pupil 
has  formed  of  certain,  or  all  of  the  features  of  the  part  of  the  earth 
studied  and  to  give  him  skill  in  putting  forth  his  ideas  in  some 
external  form. 

This  is  not  to  be  understood  to  mean  that  pictures  and  draw- 
ings are  not  to  be  used.  On  the  contrary  they  should  be  em- 
ployed as  much  as  possible,  especially  in  primary  work.  But 
making  a  picture  and  a  map  are  two  things.  A  map  of  California 
with  its  capital  and  principal  cities  represented  by  dots  as  large 
as  a  mustard  seed  and  drawn  upon  a  certain  scale  may  suggest 
certain  facts  to  the  mind.  But  the  picture  of  California,  if  such 
could  well  be  made,  would  not  employ  dots  and  lines  in  its  con- 
struction, but  must  be  so  executed  as  to  represent  California  as 
it  is,  to  the  eye.  Hence  a  picture  faithfully  represents  a  thing 
as  it  is,  while  a  map  arbitrarily  (in  many  w^ys)  symbolizes  it. 
The  use  of  the  map  as  an  end  instead  of  a  means  is  only  one  of 
many  examples  in  which  the  husk  is  given  for  the  corn. 

A.  R.  Charman. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

(This  Department  is  eonducted  by  S.  S.  Park,  Principal  I>«  Pauw  Normal  School.] 


•:o:- 


HUXLEY  ON  THE  VALUE  OF  METAPHYSICS. 


THE  following  extract  is  Prof.  Huxley's  valuation  of  meta- 
physics as  a  necessary  part  of  all  thought  and  as  the  natural 
complement  of  the  physical  sciences.  It  is  taken  from  his 
lecture  entitled  "On  Sensation  and  the  Unity  of  Structure  of 
Sensiferous  Organs,"  Alden's  edition  of  his  works,  pp.  366  and 

367=— 

"The  maxim  that  metaphysical  enquiries  are  barren  of  results, 

and  that  the  serious  occupation  of  the  mind  with  them  is  a  mere 

waste  of  time  and  laboiv,  finds  much  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 

many  per^ns  who  pride  themselves  on  the  possession  of  sound 

common-sense;  and  we  sometimes  hear  it  enunciated  by  weighty 

authority,  as  if  its  natural  consequence,  the  suppression  of  such 

studies,  had  the  force  of  moral  obligation. 

In  this  case,  however,  as  in  many  others,  those  who  lay  down 
the  law  seem  to  forget  that  a  wise  legislator  will  consider,  not  ♦ 
merely  whether  his  proposed  amendment  is  desirable,  but  whether 
obedience  to  it  is  possible.    For,  if  the  latter  question  is  answered 
negatively,  the  former  is  surely  hardly  worth  debate. 

Here  in  fact  lies  the  pith  ol  the  reply  to  those  who  would  make 
metaphysics  contraband  of  intellect.  Whether  it  is  desirable  to 
place  a  prohibitory  duty  upon  philosophical  speculations  or  not, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  prevent  the  importation  of  them  into 
the  mind.  And  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe  that  those 
who  most  loudly  profess  to  abstain  from  such  commodities  are, 
all  the  while,  unconscious  consumers,  on  a  great  scale,  of  one 
or  other  of  their  multitudinous  disguises  or  adulterations.  With 
mouths  full  of  the  particular  kind  of  heavily  buttered  toast  which 
they  affect,  they  enveigh  against  the  eating  of  plain  bread.  In 
truth  the  attempt  to  nourish  the  human  intellect  upon  a  diet 
which  contains  no  metaphysics  is  about  as  hopeful  as  that  of  cer- 
tain Eastern  sages  to  nourish  their  bodies  without  destrojin'g  life. 
Everybody  has  !)f.-ard  the  story  of  ihe  pitiless  niicroscopist,  who 
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ruined  the  peace  of  mind  of  one  of  these  mild  enthusiasts  by 
showing  them  the  animals  moving  in  a  drop  of  water  with  which, 
in  the  innocency  of  his  heart,  he  slaked  his  thirst ;  and  the  un- 
suspecting devotee  of  plain  common-sense  may  look  for  as  un- 
expected a  shock  when  the  magnifiers  of  severe  logic  reveal  the 
germs,  if  not  the  full-grown  shapes,  of  lively  metaphysical  pos- 
tulates rampant  amidst  his  most  positive  and  matter-of-fact  no- 
tions. 

By  way  of  escape  from  the  metaphysical  Will-o'-the-wisps  gen- 
erated in  the  marshes  of  literature  and  theology,  the  serious  stu- 
dent is  sometimes  bidden  to  betake  himself  to  the  solid  ground 
of  physical  science.  But  the  fish  of  immortal  memory,  who 
threw  himself  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  was  not  more 
ill-advised  than  the  man  who  seeks  sanctuary  from  philosophical 
persecution  within  the  walls  of  the  observatory  or  of  the  labora- 
tory. It  is  said  that  'metaphysics'  owe  their  name  to  the  fact 
that,  in  Aristotle's  works,  questions  of  pure  philosophy  are  dealt 
with  immediately  after  those  of  physics.  If  so,  the  accident  is 
happily  symbolical  of  the  essential  relations  of  things ;  for  meta- 
physical speculation  follows  as  closely  upon  physical  theory  as 
black  care  upon  the  horseman. 

One  need  but  mention  such  fundamental,  and  indeed  indis- 
pensable, conceptions  of  the  natural  philosopher  as  those  of 
atoms  and  forces ;  or  that  of  attraction  considered  as  action  at  a 
distance;  or  that  of  potential  energy;  or  the  antinomies  of  a 
vacuum  and  a  plenum ;  to  call  to  mind  the  metaphysical  back- 
ground of  physics  and  chemistry ;  while  in  the  biological  scien- 
ces, the  case  is  still  worse.  What  is  an  individual  among  the 
lower  plants  and  animals  ?  Are  genera  and  species  realities  or 
abstractions  ?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  Vital  Force  ?  or  does  the 
name  denote  a  mere  relic  of  metaphysical  fetchism?  Is  tlie 
doctrine  of  final  causes  legitimate  or  illegitimate  ?  These  are  a 
few  of  the  metaphysical  topics  which  are  suggested  by  the  most 
elementary  study  of  biological  facts.  But  more  than  this,  it 
may  be  tfuly  said  that  the  roots  of  every  system  of  philosophy 
lie  deep  among  the  facts  of  philosophy.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
the  organs  and  the  functions  of  sensation  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  province  of  the  physiologist,  as  are  the  organs  and  the  func- 
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tioDs  ot  motion,  or  those  ot  digestion ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  gain  an  acquaintance  with  even  the  rudiments  of  the  physiol- 
ogy of  sensation  without  being  led  straight  to  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  metaphysical  problems.  In  fact^  the  sensory 
operations  have  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  battle-ground 

of  philosophers." 

[remarks  by  the  editor  of  the  department.] 

1.  Metaphysics  as  used  in  this  extract  is  a  common  term  in- 
cluding psychology,  the  science  of  knowledge  and  metaphysics 
proper  or  the  science  of  things  in  themselves.  The  term  psy- 
chology* has  no  such  common  use.  Bu(  notwithstanding  this 
fact  we  have  among  us  persons  who  call  all  metaphysics  by  the 
general  term  psychology.  Nay  more !  They  would  call  a  sci- 
entific definition  of  many  terms  that  are  not  in  any  way  meta- 
physical psychology^  simply  because  they  require  study  in  order 
to  be  understood. 

2.  If  Huxley  can  say  these  things  of  the  physical  sciences 
which  deal  directly  with  matter  and  material  functions  and  forces, 
how  much  more  are  they  true  of  education  which  deals  directly 
entirely  with  immaterial  (metaphysical)  objects.  All  teaching 
that  disregards  the  metaphysical  side  of  its  science  and  art  must 
br  very  rude  and  semi-barbarous,  to  say  the  least. 

3.  The  "sound  common-sense  people,"  whose  orthodoxy  is 
**my  doxy/'  and  whose  heterodoxy  is  any  other  doxy,  do  not 
seem  to  be  limited  to  the  latitude  of  Indiana,  as  at  first  sight  one 
might  think,  but  crop  out  among  our  beef-eating  and  ale  drink- 
ing Anglo  Saxon  cousins  across  the  water.  The  fellow  with  a 
full  cargo  of  "yard  wide  and  all  wool"  common- sense,  who  goes 
around  exhorting  other  people  to  leave  off  their  uncommon  sense 
and  embrace  his  common  article,  is  about  as  inevitable  as  the 
vender  of  ancient  jokes. 

4.  Our  friends  the  physical  scientists  who  pretend  to  believe 
only  what  they  can  see,  but  who  really  resolve  themselves  into 
a  class  in  speculative  philosophy  every  time  they  begin  to  *  *  dis- 
cuss" their  so-called  facts,  would  do  well  to  consider 'the  force 
of  this  utterance  of  one  of  the  greatest  physical  scientists  of  this 
century.  His  remarks,  properly  understood,  become  an  excel- 
lent mirror  for  both  sides  of  the  science  question. 
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5.  On  the  other  hand,  let  tho^e  who  want  to  make  up  all 
knowledge  out  of  metaphysics,  find  a  true  image  of  their  incom- 
pleteness in  these  broad  minded  utterances.  Those  who  think 
that  the  science  of  education  and  psychology  are  exactly  synony- 
mous terms  may  find  a  corrective  here. 


OFFICIAL     DEPARTMENT. 


EXAMINATiON-  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

The  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  the  subject  of  exami- 
nation for  state  and  professional  licenses,  this  season,  is  as  follows: 

That  the  examination  for  Teachers'  State  Certificates  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  and  that  the  questions,  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, be  submitted  to  applicants  in  the  several  counties  by  the  Co. 
Superintendents,  on  the  last  Saturdays  of  February,  March  and  April 
of  each  year.    That  the  subjects  be  presented  to  applicants  as  follows: 

Last  Saturday  of  February. — Forenoon^  9  o'clock.  Arithmetic; 
10:30,  Physiology.  Afternoon,  1 130,  Reading;  2:30,  U.  S.  History; 
3 :30,  Geography. 

Last  Saturday  of  March. — Forenoon,  9  o'clock.  Algebra;  10, 
Physics;  11,  Science  of  Teaching.  Afternoon,  1:30,  German;  2:30, 
Botany;  3:30,  U.  S.  Constitution:  4:00,  American  Literature. 

Last  Saturday  of  April. — Forenoon,  9  o'clock.  Geometry;  10, 
Rhetoric;  11,  Physical  Geography.  Afternoon,  i  :30,  Gen'l  History; 
2:30,  Chemistry,  or  Geology,  or  Zoology;  3:30,  English  Literature. 

The  applicants  for  State  Certificates  must  have  taught  school  not 
less  than  forty-eight  months,  of  which  not  less  than  sixteen  shall  have 
been  in  Indiana.  They  shall  present  to  the  county  superintendent, 
before  entering  upon  the  examination,  satisfactory  evidence  of  good 
moral  character  and  professional  ability,  and  pay  five  dollars  each,  the 
fee  prescribed  by  law,  wliich  can  in  no  case  be  refunded. 

T4mt  a  person  holding  a  thirty-six  months'  license  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  February  list  given  above,  and  may  receive  a  State  Certificate 
by  passing  satisfactorily  on  the  March  and  April  lists. 

Th€^  a  person  holding  a  thirty-six  months'  license,  whose  next  pre- 
ceding county  license  was  for  the  longest  period  authorized  by  law, 
may  receive  an  eight-years'  *' professional  license"  by  passing  satis- 
factorily on  the  March  list" alone. 

That  the  grade  obtained  in  the  four-year^'  course  in  the  **  Profes- 
sional Studies  "  of  the  Indiana  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  may  be  offered 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  examination  in  the  Science  of  Teaching. 

That  the  county  superintendent  shall,  immediately  after  the  close  of 
each  examination,  send  the  manuscripts,  testimonials  and  fees  of  appli- 
cants, to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  manuscripts 
shall  be  examined  and  graded  by  the  members  of  the  State  Board,  and 
certificates  shall  be  granted  to  those  applicants  who  make  a  general 
average  of  seventy-five  per  cent.,  and  do  not  fall  below  sixty  per  cent. 

any  subject. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Don^t  send  us  ^-ct.  and  loct.  stamps.     We  can't  use  them. 

When  you  send  money  for  unpaid  subscriptions^  please  name  the 
agent  with  ivhotn  you  subscribed. 

When  your  yournal  does  not  reach  you  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  month, 
write  far  it  at  once  and  it  will  be  resent.  If  you  wait  two  or  three^  or 
as  is  sometimes  the  case^  six  months,  the  issue  nmy  be  exhausted  and 
your  file  permanently  broken . 

i  In  connection  with  the  National  Association  which  is  to  be  held 
at  Chicago  next  summer,  there  will  be  an  Educational  Exposition. 
Write  to  Albert  G.  Lane,  Chicago,  for  circular  of  particulars. 

Does  this  mean  You  ? — When  you  subscribed  for  the  Journal,  and 
was  granted  time  in  which  to  pay,  was  it  not  distinctly  understood  that 
you  would  pay  not  later  than  January  i,  1887?  A  few  persons  have 
forgotten  either  the  understanding  or  the  date. 

The  Normal  Teacher  has  been  consolidated  in  the  Ind.  School 
Journal,  and  the  Journal  is  now  being  sent  to  the  subscribers  to  the 
Teacher.  This  fact  does  not  seem  to  be  understood  by  some  who  did 
not  read  carefully  the  December  number  of  the  Journal. 

The  January  issue  of  the  Journal  has  received  an  unusual  number 

of  hearty  commendations.     The  following  is  a  sample  of  many  letters 

receiveii : 

VViNFiELD,  Kan.,  January  24,  '87. 

W.  A.  Bell — Dear  Sir:  Your  articles  on  "Should  Religion  be 
Taught  in  the  Public  Schools,''  makes  your  January  Journal  to  me  tlie 
most  valuable  educational  pamphlet  that  has  ever  fallen  into  my  hands. 

Yours,  John  E.  Earp. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  circulation  of  the  Journal  has  been  stead- 
ily increasing  we  hare  exhausted  most  of  the  issues  for  1886.  That  we 
may  be  able  to  assist  those  who  have  missed  numbers  and  wish  to 
complete  their  files,  we  make  the  following  proposition  to  those  who 
do  not  care  to  preserve  their  back  volumes :  We  will  extend  the  sub- 
scription of  any  person,  one  month,  for  each  Journal  sent  us  in  good 
condition,  for  February,  April,  May,  June,  September,  October,  No- 
vember of  1886.  *  Send  with  Journal  your  name  and  address. 

M  There  is  no  question  of  the  good  done  by  temporary  opening  of 
radows  and  doors  for  a  minute  or  two  while  scholars  arc  exercising. 
The  effect  may  be  supposed  to  disappear  in  a  minute  or  so ;  but  when 
combined  with  a  short  physical  exercise  in  the  standing  posture,  its 
effect,  both  moral  and  physical,  is  undeniably  good.     In  a  carefully 
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conducted  school  this  should  be  done  every  hour,  the  period  of  five 
minutes  being  allotted  for  that  purpose,  unless  there  is  a  regular  recess. 
At  recess  time,  also,  it  should  be  the  rule  that  no  child  shall  remain  in 
the  room,  but  that  all  shall  go  to  the  play-ground,  unless  the  weather 
absolutely  forbids. 

T//E  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  recent  State  Association  was  one  of  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
best  yet  held.  The  enrollment  was  the  largest  ever  made,  and  this  is 
highly  creditable.  It  is  estimated  that  three-fourths  of  those  in  attend- 
ance enrolled — the  other  fourth,  thoughtlessly  of  course,  enjdyed  the 
benefits  but  allowed  others  to  pay  the  expenses. 

Prof.  Seller's  proposition  to  change  the  manner  of  nominating  offi- 
cers so  as  to  prevent  "setting  up  things,"  caused  a  ripple  of  unpleas- 
ant discussion.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  was  any 
occasion  for  such  a  resolution,  but  that  there  was  no  one  familiar  with 
the  past  can  deny. 

In  electing  Mrs.  McRae  as  its  next  President,  the  Association  did 
itself  honor.  Indiana  is  the  first  to  elect  a  woman  to  thls^officey  and 
sets  a  worthy  example  to  sister  states.  These  meetings  are  composed 
largely  of  women,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  the  honors  as  well  as  the  la- 
bors should  be  divided. 

The  mistake  of  the  committee  in  not  nominating  Mrs.  Dennis  for 
re-election  on  the  Reading  Circle  Board  was  finally  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged, and  Mrs.  Dennis  will  continue  to  serve  in  the  place  she  has 
filled  so  satisfactorily. 


THE  NEW  REQUIREMENT  FOR  LICENSE, 


The  order  of  the  State  Board  that  went  into  effect  January  i,  1887, 
requiring  teachers  to  pass  examination  on  certain  books  in  order  to 
procure  license,  seems  to  be  going  into  operation  without  any  opposi- 
tion. Every  one  says  **  it  is  a  good  thing."  It  will  certainly  encour- 
age the  reading  of  some  good  books. 

In  this  connection  the  following  circular  from  the  State  Superin- 
tendent to  county  superintendents  will  be  of  general  interest : 

"  Many  questions  having  been  asked  in  regard  to  the  proper  mode 
of  action  under  the  recent  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  re- 
quiring applicants  for  teacher's  license  to  present  an  essay  or  review 
to  the  county  superintendent,  it  has  seemed  desirable  that  uniform 
directions  be  issued  from  this  office. 

The  order  of  the  Board,  made  May,  1886,  is  as  follows;  "After 
the  first  day  of  January,  1887,  every  applicant  for  a  teacher's  license 
shall  present  to  the  county  superintendent,  at  the  time  of  the  examina- 
tion, a  review  or  composition  upon  one  of  the  following  books :  Tale 
of  Two  Cities,  David  Copperfield,  Ivanhoe,  Heart  of  Midlothian,  Henry 
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Esmond,  The  Spy,  The  Pilot,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  The  Sketch  Book, 
Knickerbocker's  New  York,  The  Happy  Boy  (by  Bjornson),  Poems 
of  Longfellow,  Poems  of  Bryant.  Poems  of  Whittier,  Poems  of  Lowell. 
Said  composition  shall  contain  not  less  than  600  nor  more  than  1,000 
words,  shall  be  in  the  applicant's  own  hand-writing,  and  shall  be  ac- 
companied with  a  declaration  that  it  is  the  applicant's  original  work. 
The  county  superintendent  shall  consider  the  merits  of  such  composi- 
tion in  determming  the  applicant's  fitness  to  teach."" 

In  enforcing  this  order  the  following  rules  are  suggested : 

1 .  Since  many  applicants  will  not  have  had  notice  of  the  new  order, 
the  superintendent  should  permit  the  essay  to  be  presented  within  three 
weeks  after  the  applicant  has  written  for  examination,  but  no  license 
should  be  issued  to  an  applicant  till  his  essay  has  been  filed. 

2.  An  applicant  who  passes  or  who  fails  to  pass  an  examination, 
and  applies  at  a  sijfbsequent  date,  should  be  required  to  file  a  different 
essay  and  upon  a  different  book. 

3.  The  only  practical  way  of  grading  the  essay  is  to  treat  it  as  a 
separate  subject,  giving  it  the  grade  which  it  deserves,  and  counting  it 
in  the  general  average  as  a  tenth  branch,  added  to  Science  of  Teacbmg 
and  the  eight  common  branches.'' 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  STATE  BOARD  FOR  DEC. 

[These  questions  are  based  on  the  Reading  Circle  work  of  last  season.  ] 

Writing  and  Spelling. — ^The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  100,  with 
reference  to  legibility  (50),  regularity  of  form  (30),  and  neatness  (20). 
The  hand-writing  of  each  applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rather 
than  ¥nth  reference  to  standard  models. 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale 
of  100,  and  I  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 

Reading. — i.  Give  an  example  of  the  kind  of  a  selection  that  re- 
quires a  monotone. 

2.  How  much  time  should  be  allowed  pupils  for  preparation  of  the 
Third  Reader  lesson?  the  Fourth  Reader  lesson?  and  Fifth  Reader 
lesson?  and  what  should  be  the  nature  of  the  preparation  in  each 
case? 

3.  Name  three  American  poets,  and  point  out  the  special  feature 
that  characterizes  the) works  of  each. 

4.  What  preparation  should  a  teacher  make  for  conducting  a  class 
exercise  in  the  Fifth  Reader? 

5.  What  is  the  use  of  punctuation  marks?  What  mistake  is  some- 
times made  in  the  reading  lesson  in  regard  to  their  use? 

6.  Read  a  selection  of  prose  and  one  of  poetry.  50. 
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History. — i.  Name  five  leading  prose  writers  of  the  United  States, 
and  mention  one  prominent  work  of  each. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Maryland. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  **  Election  Commission.'' 

4.  Name  five  of  the  most  important  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  giving 
the  result  of  each,  and  the  commanding  Generals  on  each  side. 

5.  Give  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Arithmetic. — i.    Does  multiplying  rods  by  16 J^  reduce  them  to 
feet?    Why?  5,5. 

2.  From  thirty  and  three  thousandths  take  thirty-three  thous- 
andths. 5, 5. 

3.  A  log,  16  ft.  long,  was  20  in.  square  at  one  end,  and  12  in.  sqr. 
at  the  other  end,  tapering  regularly ;  what  was  its  solid  contents  in 

board  measure,  making  no  allowance  for  waste  in  sawing?  5, 5. 

±  of  -*- 

4.  Simplify  i — 7-I  and  explam  your  work.  5, 5. 

5.  Why  does  dividing  a  fraction  by  a  fraction  multiply  the  value  of 
the  namerator  of  the  multiplicand?  10. 

6.  A  druggist  buys  5  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  a  drug  at  $5  per  lb.,  and 
sells  it  at  48  cents  an  ounce  Troy;  how  much  does  he  gain?  5,  5. 

7.  Divide  .06  by  .003,  and  demonstrate  the  rule  for  pointing  off 
decimals.  5, 5. 

8.  A  merchant  decants  50  gals,  of  wine  into  bottles  holding,  it  is 
said,  i  gal.  each,  but  it  is  found  that  11  bottles  hold  only  two  gals.: 

Tiow  many  bottles  does  he  gain  in  all?  5,  5. 

9.  What  is  the  longest  line  that  can  be  measured  in  a  room  20  ft. 
long,  15  ft.  wide,  and  10  ft.  high?  5,  5. 

10.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  372V?  S»  5- 

Physiology. — i.    What  are  the  uses  to  the  system  of  the  perspira- 
tion? 

2.  Distinguish  between  secretion  and  excretion.     Name  five  of  the 

most  valuable  secretions. 

3.  Give  your  plan  for  ventilating  a  school-room  in  which  no  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  for  a  system  of  ventilation. 

4.  Give  the  composition  of  bone.     How  does  the  proportion  of 
ingredients  vary  at  different  ages  ? 

5.  Explain  the  value  of  exercise  as  a  preserver  of  health. 

6.  Why  is  play  more  healthful  to  a  child  than  work? 

7.  Why  is  a  rest  immediately  after  eating  advisable? 

8.  What  deleterious  effects  upon  the  health  come  from  breathing 
through  the  mouth  ? 

9.  What  provision  is  made  in  the  system  tor  preserving  an  even 
temperature  of  the  body  ? 

10.  In  what  way  does  bathing  tend  to  preserve  health?    To  what 
abuses  is  it  liable  ? 
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Science  of  Teaching. — i .  What  two  fundamentally  difierent  views 
are  held  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  human  mind  ?  Explain,  briefly t 
each  view. 

2.  Define  sense  perception  and  consciousness. 

3.  What  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  science  of  education 
and  the  art  of  education? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  principles  of  education  ?  State  a  princi- 
ple of  education. 

5.  From  what  sources  are  educational  principles  derived? 

6.  Name  four  leading  books  that  have  been  written  on  education. 

7.  In  teaching  English  Grammar  what  value  do  you  attach  to  pars- 
ing? To  analysis?    Why? 

Grammar. — i.  Long  ago,  when  people  used  to  worship  many 
gods,  a  carter  was  striving  to  make  his  way  with  a  heavily  laden  wajj;on 
through  a  miry  lane;  the  wagoner,  who  did  not  wish  to  take  more 
trouble  than  he  could  help,  was  content  to  let  the  horses  carry  him 
while  he  cracked  his  v4iip  and  sang  songs.  Give  the  use  of  each  infin- 
itive in  this  sentence. 

2.  Give  sentences  illustrating  all  the  forms  of  the  relative  who. 

3.  What  is  the  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  relatives  who^  which^ 
2xAthatf 

4.  Define  inflection.    What  inflection  have  nouns? 

5.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs :  Build,  dare, 
eat,  forsake,  hang,  know,  mow,  lie  (to  recline,)  awake,  set. 

6.  Correct,  if  necessary,  giving  reasons : — 

a.  How  came  them  to  do  it  so? 

b.  The  pupil  will  receive  a  reward  from  the  teacher  who  is 

diligent. 

7.  In  what  ways  may  adjectives  and  adverbs  be  compared? 

8.  How  many  genders  have  nouns?    Why^ 

9.  What  reason  is  there*  for  calling  the  pronoun  what  a  double 
relative? 

10.  There  is  no  use  to  say  anything  more.    Analyze  this  sentence. 

Geography. — i.  Explain  the  causes  of  the  change  of  seasons  in 
this  latitude. 

2.  What  are  prairies? 

3.  Name  the  capitals  of  Germany,  Norway,  Canada,  Kansas,  North 
Carolina. 

4.  Name  the  chief  products  of  Pennsylvania. 

5.  For  what  are  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  noted? 

6.  What  is  the  Gulf  Stream?  What  effect  has  it  on  the  climate  of 
Europe? 

7.  Bound  Chili.    What  is  its  chief  seaport? 

8.  Why  does  not  the  snow  melt  on  the  Alps  in  the  summer? 
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9.  Through  what  waters  would  you  pass  on  a  voyage  by  water  from 
Duluth  to  Panama? 

10.  What  is  the  origin  of  salt  lakes?    What  change  in  the  climate 
of  Utah  would  render  the  Great  Salt  Lake  fresh  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QC/EST/OJ\(S. 

History. — i.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter;  George  Ban- 
croft, History  United  States;  Wm.  H.  Prescott,  History  of  Ferdinand 
an^  Isabella ;  John  L.  Motley,  Rise  of  Dutch  Repubhc ;  Washington 
Irving,  Life  of  Washington. 

2.  Maryland  was  originally  a  part  of  the  lands  granted  to  the  Lon- 
don Company,  but  in  1632  the  northeastern  part  of  what  was  then 
Vii^inia  was  cut  off  by  the  King  and  given  to  Lord  Baltimore,  without 
the  consent  of  Virginia,  but  with  a  proprietary  charter  which  granted 
to  all  inhabitants  religious  freedom.  This  did  not  come,  as  is  gener- 
ally supposed,  from  Lord  Baltimore,  but  from  the  King,  yet  it  was  in 
favor  of  the  Catholics  who  were  persecuted,  politically,  in  the  mother 
country.  King  Charles  called  the  colony  Maryland,  in  honor  of  his 
Queen.  Settlements  were  made  at  several  points,  chiefly  on  the  Po- 
tomac, beginning  near  the  mouth.  King  William  deprived  the  then 
proprietor  of  his  colony  because  he  supported  James  II.  When  Penn- 
sylvania was  granted  to  Penn  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Maryland,  which  was  settled  upon  the  present  line  by  a  survey 
made  by  Mason  and  Dixon,  since  which  time  that  line  and  its  contin- 
uation westward  has  been  known  as  Mason  and  Dixon ^s  Line.  In 
1692  the  colony  became  a  church  colony,  and  so  remained  until  the 
Revolution. 

3.  In  the  presidential. election  in  1876  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  Ruth- 
erford B.  Hayes  received  so  nearly  an  equal  number  of  electoral  votes, 
and  so  much  irregularity  had  occurred  in  various  states  both  in  voting 
and  in  the  action  of  various  electoral  bodies,  as  to  make  a  certain  de- 
termination of  the  result  well  nigh  impossible.  The  difficulty  was 
largely  increased  by  the  political  formation  of  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  Republicans  controlling  the  Senate  and  the  Democrats  the 
House.  The  question  to  be  determined  was  whether  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate  should  as  usual  count  the  votes,  or  whether  the 
alleged  irregularities  required  the  appointment  of  some  other  person 
or  persons  to  do  this.  A  compromise  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
Joint  High  Commission,  consisting  of  five  Senators,  five  Representa- 
tives, and  five  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  Commission,  after 
investigating  all  the  contested  returns,  two  days  before  the  date  for 
inauguration,  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7,  declared  Hayes  and  Wheeler  elected 
over  Tilden  and  Hendricks  by  one  electoral  vote.     This  decision,  dis- 
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agreeable  as  it  was  to  the  Democrats,  quietly  settled  a  controversy  that 
threatened  serious  evils. 

4.  a.  First  battle  of  Bull  Run  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Union 
Army.  Generals — Union,  McDowell;  Confederate,  Beauregard,  b, 
Shiloh,  or  Pittsburg  Landing ;  at  first  disastrous  to  the  Federals,  but 
finally  resulting  in  their  success.  Generals — Union,  Grant ;  Confed- 
erate, at  first  Johnson  and  Beauregard,  then  Beauregard,  Johnson 
being  killed,  c.  Antietam ;  really  a  drawn  battle,  but  in  moral  effects 
greatly  for  the.  Union  army.  Generals — Union,  McClellan;  Confed- 
erate, Lee.  d.  Missionary  Ridge ;  Union  army  successful.  Generals 
— Union,  Grant;  Confederate,  Bragg,  e,  Gettysbxu'g;  Union  army 
successful.     Generals — Union,  Meade;  Confederate,  Lee. 

5.  Thos.  Jefferson,  son  of  Col.  Peter  Jefferson,  was  born  in  Albe- 
marle county,  Va.,  April  2,  1743.  Educated  privately  by  a  Scotch 
deigyman,  and  then  at  William  and  Mary  College  he  studied  law,  en- 
tered the  House  of  Burgesses  where  he  took  strong  grounds  against  the 
British  Ministry.  Sent  to  Congress  he  took  a  prominent  position,  was 
author  ol  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  persistent  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Ministry*  After  the  war,  with  Adams  and  Franklin  he 
was  seat  to  negotiate  treaties  with  the  European  nations,  and  after- 
wards as  Minister  plenipotentiary  to  France,  where  be  imbibed  rather 
radical  Democratic  principles.  He  was  in  1796  elected  Vice  President, 
and  in  1800,  President.  He  placed  the  Democrats  in  charge  of  all  the 
important  Federal  offices.  During  his  administration  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  was  made,  Ohio  admitted  to  the  Union,  Indiana  and  Missis- 
sippi Territories  were  erected,  giving  the  Union  practical  and  civilized 
possession  of  all  the  territory  west  to  the  Mississippi,  and  control  of 
the  great  river  to  the  Gulf.  Jefierson  was  re-elected  President.  After 
his  term  he  retired  to  his  estates  in  Virginia,  giving  his  time  to  their 
cultivation,  the  building  up  of  Virginia  University  and  the  promotion 
of  letters.  He  will  always  be  remembered  for  these  efforts,  as  also  for 
being  the  author  of  the  decimal  system  of  coinage,  and  of  the  statute 
lor  religious  freedom.  He  died  on  July  4,  1826,  within  an  hour  of  John 
Adam,  his  great  compatriot  and  political  rival. 

Arithmetic. — i.     (^?)  No.     {b)  i6>^  X  any  number  of  rd.  =  rd., 
not  feet. 

2.  30.003 — .033  =  29.97.   Ans. 

3.  J^  of  (20  in.  +  12  in.)  =  16  in.,  average  diameter. 
i6ft.  X  i6in.  Xj6  in.  =  341K  bd.  ft.    Ans. 

4.  K  o^  7  =  2V;  )i  o*  ?^  =  T^f-    aV*  tl^e  numerator,  divided  by  iV» 
the  denominator,  =  4.  Ans. 

5.  Because  the  increase  of  the  numbir  of  parts  is  greater  than  the 
decrease  of  the  stse  of  the  parts. 
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6.  s  Vb,  avordupois  &=  80  oz. ;  go  X  $*4^  =  $3^.40,  selling  price. 
$38.40,  selling  price,  —  $25  cost,  =  1 13.40,  gain.  Ans. 

7.  .060  -f-  .003  =  20.  By  annexing  a  decimal  cipher  to  .06,  its 
value  is  unchanged,  and  both  dividend  and  divisor  are  like  numbers ; 
hence  their  quotient  is  units. 

8.  50  gal.  +  I  gal.  =  250  X  =  250  bottles,  u  bottles  contain  2 
gal.,  I  bottle  contains  /f  of  2  gal.  =  tV  gal.  50  gal.  -^  -^  gal.  =  275 
X  =  275  bottles.    275  bottles  —  250  bottles  =  25  bottles.  Ans. 

9.  v' 20*"+" 1 5 »  =  25  *t.     1/ 252  4.  io2  =  26.9  +  ft.  Ans. 

10.    37if  =  ^V\  ^^^=^^^ors}4'  Ans. 

Geography. — i.  The  change  of  seasons  in  this  latitude  is  due  to 
the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  while  its  axis  is,  at 
the  same  time,  inclined  23)^°  to  the  plane  of  its  brbit. 

2.  Prairies  are  extended  tracts  of  land,  either  level  or  slightly  roll- 
ing, and  usually  destitute  of  trees. 

3.  Berlin  is  the  capital  of  Germany,  Christiana  of  Norway,  Otta^'a 
of  Canada,  Topeka  of  Kansas,  Raleigh  of  North  Carolina. 

4.  Coal,  iron,  salt,  petroleum,  agricultural  and  dairy  products,  in- 
cluding maize,  tobacco,  wheat,  rye,  and  orchard  fruits. 

5.  For  extensive  cod  fisheries. 

6.  ^  The  Gulf  Stream  is  a  warm  ocean  current  which  flows  through 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  passing  through  Florida  Strait  crosses  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  It  greatly  modifies  the 
climate  of  the  western  part  of  Europe,  making  it  several  degrees  warmer 
than  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Atlantic. 

7.  Chili  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bolivia,  on  the  east  by  Ai^n- 
tine  Republic  and  Patagonia,  south  by  Patagonia,  w^st  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.     Its  chief  seaport  is  Valparaiso. 

8.  It  is  owing  to  the  great  breadth  of  the  snow  belt,  and  to  the  con> 
figuration  of  the  mountains  by  which  deep  ravines  are  formed,  and  to 
the  great  amount  of  moisture  by  the  south  winds,  all  of  which  causes 
combined  heap  up  masses  of  snow  and  ice  so  deep  that  the  rays  of  the 
sun  can  not  melt  them  in  one  season. 

9.  Lake  Superior,  St.  Mary^s  River,  Lake  Huron,  St.  Clair  River 
and  Lake,  Detroit  River,  Lake  Erie,  Welland  Canal,  Lake  Ontario, 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  Gulf,  Atlantic  Ocean,  rounding  Cape  Hom, 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Bay  of  Panama. 

10.  Those  lakes  which  have  no  outlet  must  necessarily  be  salt* 
since  the  saline  particles  brought  in  by  their  tributaries  can  not  escape, 
and  in  the  process  of  evaporation  must  be  deposited  upon  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  lakes.  Any  change  in  the  climate  of  Utah  which 
would  increase  the  moisture  and  reduce  the  amount  of  evaporation, 
would  tend  to  freshen  the  water  of  the  lake,  but  without  an  outlet  it 
could  not  become  wholly  fresh. 
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Grammar.  —  i.  To  worship  is  an  adverbial  modifier,  limiting  the 
meaning  of  used.  To  make  denotes  purpose  and  limits  was  striving. 
To  take  is  the  object  of  did  wish.  To  let  denotes  result  and  limits  the 
meaning  of  content,  (To)  carry  is  construed  with  horses^  and  the 
phrase  horses  (to)  carry  is  the  object  of  let, 

2.  I.  ''The  man,  n/A/7  feels  truly  noble,  will  become  so.* ^ 

2.  Cling  to  the  one  whose  friendship  has  been  tested  and  found 

true. 

3.  The  gentleman  whom  you  met  is  mayor  of  the  city. 

3.  Who  is  applied  to  persons,  and  other  objects  when  personified. 
IVhich  relates  to  inferior  animals  and  things  without  life.  That  relates 
to  both  persons  and  things. 

4.  Inflection  is  the  change  in  the  form  of  a  word  to  show  its  differ- 
ent meanings  and  uses.  Nouns  are  inflected  to  sho^  differences  of 
case  and  of  number. 

5.  Awake,  awoke  or  awaked,  awaked.  Set,  set,  setting,  set. 
Build,  builded  or  built,  buflded  or  built.'  Dare,  durst  or  dared,  dared. 
Eat,  ate  or  eat,  eaten  or  eat.  Forsake,  forsook,  forsaken.  Lie,  lay, 
lain.  Hang,  hung,  hung.  Hang,  to  take  life  by  hanging,  is  regular. 
Know,  knew,  known.     Mow,  mowed,  mowed  or  mown. 

6.  a  How  came  they  to  do  it  so?  They  is  the  subject  of  came  and 
must  be  in  the  nominative  case,  b  The  pupil  who  is  diligent  will 
receive  a  reward  from  the  teacher.  The  diligence  of  the  pupil  is  to 
be  rewarded. 

7.  Adjectives  and  adverbs  are  regularly  compared  by  annexing  er 
and  est  to  the  positive ;  or,  by  prefixing  the  adverbs  more  and  most, 
or  less  and  least,  to  the  positive. 

8.  Strictly  speaking  there  are  two  genders,  masculine  and  feminine, 
determined  by  sex.  Neuter  gender  is  applied  to  objects  that  have  no 
sex,  or  to  those  in  which  sex  is  not  considered. 

9.  What  combines  the  office  of  relative  and  antecedent,  and  has  a 
double  construction  in  regard  to  case.  For  convenience,  mainly,  it  is 
called  a  compound  relative.  It  corresponds  to  the  Latin  *'id  quod,*^ 
"that  which." 

10.  **To  say  anything  more"  is  the  subject,"  *4s  no  use"  is  the 
predicate.  The  subject  is  an  infinitive  phrase,  of  which  to  say  is  the 
base,  modified  by  the  object  anything,  which  is  modified  by  the  adjec- 
tive more;  is  is  the  copula  and  use  the  predicate  noun,  modified  by  the 
adjective  no.  There  is  an  expletive,  and  is  used  to  introduce  the  sen- 
tence. 

SciKNCE  OF  Teaching. — 2,  Sense  perception  is  that  power  of  the 
intellect  by  which  it  gains  the  knowledge  of  material  objects.  Con- 
acioiisness  is  tiie  power  of  the  mind  by  which  it  knows  its  own  acts 
and  states. 
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3.  The  science  of  education  treats  of  the  principles  of  education, 
while  the  art  teaches  of  the  application  of  these  principles. 

4.  A  principle  of  education  is  a  statement  of  a  fact  in  regard  to 
the' nature  of  the  mind.  The  following  is  a  principle  of  education: 
*^  Knowledge  can  be  taught  only  by  occasioning  the  appropriate  activity 
of  the  learner's  mind." 

5.  By  a  careful  analytical  study  of  the  mind  as  revealed  in  the  con- 
sciousness, A  teacher's  motto  should  be,  **  Know  thyself."  He  may 
then  learn  something  of  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  by  comparing  their 
outward  acts  with  his  own. 

6.  Page's  Theory  and  Practice ;  Education  as  a  Science,  by  Bain; 
A  Treatise  on  Pedagogy,  by  Hewitt ;  Compayre's  History  of  Pedagogy, 
by  Payne;  Elements  of  Pedagogy,  by  E.  E.  White. 

7.  When  property  taught  is  valuable  as  a  review  of  the  rules  relat- 
ing to  the  construction  of  the  language.  Analysis  is  of  great  value  if 
too  much  stress  is  not  put  on  the  formal  side.  No  sentence  is  thor- 
oughly understood  until  it  is  analyzed. 


READING  CIRCLE  DEPARTMENT, 


OUTLINES  FOR  FEBRUARY. 


HAILMAN'S  lectures  on  education — ^LECTURE  V. 

One  of  the  best  of  Prof.  Hailman's  series  of  lectures  is  the  sixth,  the 
subject  of  which  is  Christianity,  Lord  Bacon,  and  John  Amos  Comen- 
ius.  We  can  not  overestimate  the  tremendous  power  of  the  central 
doctrine  of  Christ,  as  a  motive  for  education.  The  moment  the  con- 
ception of  the  equality  of  all  human  creatures  entered  the  world,  pop- 
ular education  and  popular  freedom  became  possible.  The  individual 
does  not  exist  for  the  state,  as  was  the  case  in  Greece  and  Rome ;  nor 
for  any  favored  person  or  class,  as  during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  for 
himself.  He  has  worth  on  his  own  account,  without  any  bolstering 
.through  dependence  on  a  king  or  nobleman.  His  own  intrinsic  worth 
made  him  worthy  of  development — of  the  highest  education. 

The  early  christians  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  education.  Com- 
payre  points  out  the  true  reason.  All  learning,  except  the  Bible,  was 
pagan,  and  the  christians  shunned  it  as  a  plague  that  would  endanger 
the  very  life  of  their  ideas  and  doctrines.  Through  the  influence  of 
Tertullian,  the  Council  of  Carthage  forbade  the  bishops  to  read  the 
pagan  authors.  Only  two  other  early  christians  of  note  have  left  us 
anything  on  education :  Saint  Basil  and  Saint  Jerome.  Saint  Jerome ^s 
idea  was  that  the  body  is  an  enemy  to  be  subdued  by  fasting  and  mor- 
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dfications  of  the  flesh.  Here  again  we  have  a  reflection  of  9ne  of  the 
dangers  that  menaced  early  Christianity.  It  was  in  fear  of  being 
swamped  by  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  the  pagan  life  it  sought 
to  proselyte. 

That  period  of  smouldering  germination,  miscalled  the  Dark  Ages, 
produced  nothing  for  education.  The  Renaissance,  as  the  revival  in 
Europe  is  not  inaptly  termed,  brought  with  it  new  life  for  education. 
The  germs  of  University  life  took  root,  learning  increased  a  hundred 
fold,  and,  for  the  first  ^time,  a  few  ^pinds  began  to  question  whether 
everybody  and  anybody  are  fit  for  teachers  of  primary  schools.  The 
first  great  names  are  Erasmus,  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  and  Ascham. 
Space  forbids  any  explanation  of  their  relation  to  the  education  of 
their  times. 

Coming  at  once  to  Comenius,  Compayre^s  first  paragraph  epitomizes 
his  services  to  education  well :  ^*  For  a  long  time  unknown  and  unap- 
preciated, Comenius  has  finally  received  from  our  contemporaries  the 
admiration  due  him.  Michelet  speaks  of  him  with  enthusiasm  as  that 
rare  genius,  that  gentle,  fertile,  universal  scholar ;  and  he  calls  him 
the  first  evangelist  of  modern  pedagogy,  Pestalozzi  being  the  second. 
It  is  easy  to  justify  this  appreciation.  The  character  of  Comenius 
equals  his  intelligence.  Through  a  thousand  obstacles  he  devoted  his 
long  life  to  the  work  of  popular  instruction.  With  generous  ardor  he 
consecrated  himself  to  infancy.  He  wrote  twenty  works  and  taught 
in  twenty  cities.  Moreover,  he  was  the  first  to  form  a  definite  con- 
ception of  what  the  elementary  studies  should  be.  He  determined, 
nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  with  an  exactness  that  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired,  the  division  of  the  different  grades  of  instruction.  He 
ezacdy  defined  some  of  the  laws  of  the  art  of  modern  teaching.  He  ap- 
plied to  pedagogy,  with  remarkable  insight,  the  principles  of  modern 
logic.  Finally,  as  Michelet  has  said,  he  was  the  Galileo,  we  would 
would  rather  say,  the  Bacon,  of  modern  educadon.^^ 

But  a  word  must  suffice  for  Lord  Bacon.  Mr.  Hailman  jusdy  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  did  nothing  direcdy  for  education.  And 
yet,  shall  we  not  say  that  he  did  as  much  as  a  hundred  Comeniuses 
for  it  ?  He  proposed  the  modern  scientific  method,  which  is  to  ye 
give  us  a  science  and  art  of  education,  as  carefully  elaborated  and  as 
free  from  baseless  speculation  and  bald  empiricism  as  are  the  exact 
sciences.    Surely  this  was  no  mean  gift!  S.  S.  Parr. 

MENTAL  SCIENCE — WATTS  ON  THE  MIND. 
Subixct:    **MeBUl  DbctpUne/'^pp.  101*134. 

I.    Items  of  Professional  Importance  : 

I.    Gradation — ^adaptation  of  work^to  mind.    Sees.  Iii-v,  p. 
102;  xui,  p.  108;  IV,  (5),  p.  123. 
^*  The  great  problems  of  education  have  been  to  select  the  knowl- 
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edge  best  adapted  to  nurture  the  mind  at  its  various  stages  of  g^rowth/' 
— yokonnot, 

2.  The  giving  of  prominence  to  fundamentals,    viii,  104. 

*'  In  estimating  the  value  of  a  branch  of  sbidy,  we  must  consider  Dot 
merely  what  it  gives  us,  but  what,  through  the  engrossment  of  our  time, 
it  deprives  us  of." — Baine. 

3.  Advantage  of  settled  convictions  in  the  teacher,    viii,  (6),  106. 
A  well-defined  character  and  principled  conduct,  in  the  teacher,  are 

the  best  instructors.  The  uncertain,  the  fickle,  the  unequal  in  char- 
acter, hinder  culture  and  the  process  of  maturing.  The  teacher  should 
be  established, 

4.  The  use  and  abuse  of  illustrative  objects  in  teaching. 

{a)  ^*  No  object-lesson  should  be  drawn  from  a  book,  (p)  Pointless 
object-lg^sons  are  to  be  avoided,  (c)  Desultory  object-lessons  are  of 
little  worth,  (d)  In  an  object-lesson  the  teacher  should  guide  by  sug- 
gestion; not  tell  what  is  to  be  found." — Johonnot, 

5.  The  narrowness  of  Local  Interests,    pp.  115,  116. 

The  conditions  of  all  best  work  with  others,  lie  in  an  intelligent  for- 
getfulness  of  self.  Familiarity  with  merely  local  and  personal  interests 
only  is  mean  and  selfish.    The  world  is  the  teacher ^s  school. 

I I .  Summaries  : — 

1 .  Advantages  of  discriminating  studies  as  to  relative  importance. 

2.  Rules  for  fixing  the  Attention,  {a)  **  A  state  of  mental  wake- 
fulness is  favorable  to  attention.  To  fix  the  attention,  reduce  the  force 
(influence)  of  outward  things." — Sully. 

ip)  "Genius  is  nothing  but  continued  attention." — Helvetius. 

3.  The  three  characters  of  a  capacious  mind. 

4.  The  marks  of  narrowness  of  mind,  (a)  **  In  forming  a  judg- 
ment lay  your  hearts  void  of  fore-taken  opinions ;  else  whatsoever  is 
done  or  said  will  be  measured  by  a  wrong  rule ;  like  them  who  have  a 
jaundice  to  whom  everything  appeareth  yellow." — Sir  P.  Sidney, 

(Jf)  Re-read  Sec.  xi,  p.  56;  x,  p.  78. 

(c)  **  When  the  judgment's  weak,  the  prejudice  is  strong.  "—C^'/furtf. 

(d)  **  Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his  mind, 

And,  Xo  party  gave  up,  what  was  meant  for  mankind." 

5.  Rules  for  Enlarging  Mental  Capacity.  {Goldsmith, 

III.  Cross  References  : — 

1.  With  Chapter  X,  re-read  Sec.  v,  pp.  41-4. 

2.  With  (6),  p.  113,  read  Sec.  iv,  p.  47;  Sec.  xiv,  p.  28. 

3.  With  pp.  115,  116,  read  pp.  80,  81. 

IV.  Gems  TO  BE  Memorized  : — 

1.  "Learn,  betimes,  to  distinguish  between  words  and  things." 

2.  "Be  not  diverted  from  the  end  by  every  trifie  you  meet  in  the 
way." 
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3.  ^*-  Pursue  every  inquiry  and  study  in  proportion  to  its  real  value 
and  importance. '  ^ 

4.  '*  There  is  little  difficulty  in  confining  the  mind  to  contemplate 
what  there  is  a  great  desire  to  know.^^ 

5.  ^^  Think  it  worth  your  waiting  to  find  out  truth. ^^ 

6.  **The  passions  call  away  the  thoughts  with  incessant  impor- 
tunity.'' 

7.  **  Labor  to  gain  an  attentive  and  patient  temper  of  mind.'' 

3.   **  We  should  inure  our  minds  to  method  and  order  continually." 

R.  G.  Boone. 

The  work  in  History  should  extend  from  page  355  to  page  455.  The 
outlines  will  appear  next  month  and  will  serve  as  a  review. 


4 


^ 


READING  CIRCLE  NOTES. 

Minnesota  Reading  Orcle  holds  examinations  during  the  winter. 

Nineteen  States  are  reported  as  having  some  form  of  organization 
more  or  less  similar  to  the  Indiana  Circle. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  chief  difference  between  the  successful  and 
the  unsuccessful  teacher  is  determination.  As  a  rule,  the  teacher  who 
will  succeed  in  the  school-room,  is  the  teacher  Who,  having  begun  a 
course  of  personal  study,  will  finish  it,  even  against  odds. 

Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association  set  apart  one-half  day — a  full 
forenoon  session — ^to  the  discussion  of  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 
The  Indiana  Associatioh  did  nearly  as  well.  It  is  hoped  that  mudi 
good  will  come  from  a  free,  calm,  sensible  consideration  of  the  Indiana 
plan  this  year. 

The  Canada  Reading  Circle  includes  three  courses ;  one  in  Peda- 
gc^cs,  of  six  books ;  one  in  Physical  Science,  of  eighteen  books ;  and 
one  in  Literature  and  History  of  twenty-four  books.  Each  course 
covers  a  period  of  three  years ;  one-third  of  the  books  being  taken  each 
year.  As  the  course  is  purely  voluntary  no  examination  is  held.  But 
when  the  teachers  of  any  Division  so  read  the  course,  they  may  ask 
examination  of  the  local  County  Board.  The  Department  issues  a 
special  certificate  to  such  teachers  as  give  satisfactory  evidence  in  the 
examination  of  intelligent  completion  of  the  course.  Geo.  W.  Ross, 
Toronto,  Minister  of  Education,  is  the  head  of  the  organization. 

While  using  the  text-books  named  in  the  course  of  reading  as  a 
basis,  every  member  should  make  the  fullest  possible  research  in  others 
for  further  thought  and  information*  on  the  parts  assigned  and  the  pub- 
lished outitnes.  In  almost  every  community — or  at  least  in  nearly  ad- 
jacent ones — ^some  book  may  be  found  whose  contents  will  add  to  the 
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informati/)n  or  counsel  of  the  text.  Especially  is  this  true  of  histon. 
and  most  of  English  history.  While  on  Pedagogy,  every  live  teacher 
has  access  to  one  or  more  educational  periodicals  whose  numbers  con- 
tain excellent  and  helpful  material  upon  essential  points. 

Authoritative  collateral  reading  intelligently  done  is  not  the  least 
valuable  part  of  the  course. 

Putnam  county  has  75  members  in  the  local  organization ;  and  Supt. 
Smedley  says  the  prospect  is  good  for  nearly  as  many  more.  What 
county  has  done  better?  If  this  were  the  average  for  the  ninety-two 
counties  if  the  state,  we  would  have  near  7000  members.  Half  this 
number  are  already  reading.  Reports  from  the  several  counties  for 
publication  in  the  Journal  will  be  gladly  received  by  either  the  editor 
(W.  A.  Bell),  or  by  R.  G.  Boone,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

From  some  one  who  has  successfully  tried  the  general  discussion  of 
Reading  Circle  work  in  Township  Institutes,  a  report  would  be  par- 
ticularly appreciated :  not  one  only,  but  reports  from  all  the  coonties 
could  be  well  used.  Let  them  show  how  the  work  is  accomplished; 
the  general  interest  manifested;  the  diffculties  met;  how  they  were 
met ;  the  order  of  exercises,  proportion  of  work,  etc.  What  are  the 
advantages  of  such  exercises  in  the  township,  (i)  to  the  members, 
(2)  to  the  teachers  as  a  body? 

'^Not  long  ago  it  Was  believed  that  any  scholar  could  be  a  teacher; 
but  that  time  has  gone  by.  Teachers  need  professional  training.  This 
is  the  office  of  the  Normal  School ;  but  it  is  wholly  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demand  for  skilled  teachers.  This  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  which  is  a  type  of  the 
condition  in  other  states.  There  is  one  normal  school  that  graduates 
about  100  annually,  and  there  are  needed  about  3000  new  teachers 
each  year.  Besides  the  State  Normal  there  is  another  institution, 
namely,  the  Teachers'  Institute — a  normal  school  on  wheels — which 
is  a  great  assistant.  There  is  also  another  valuable  auxiliary,  because 
it  reaches  more  teachers  and  is  more  permanent,  the  Reading  Circle.'* 

What  Prof.  Payne  says  above  of  the  Reading  Circle,  is  admirably 
put.  It  is  well  coordinated  with  the  Institute,  as  an  auxiliary  of  the 
regular  professional  school.  If  the  Institute  is  a  **  normal  school  on 
wheels '%  the  Reading  Circle  is  one  of  daily  mail.  He  who  uses  it 
best,  is  best  served. 

N       THE  NATIONAL  READING   CIRCLE. 

The  Teachers^  National  Reading  Circle  was  organized  azid  legally 
incorporated  1885.  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  of  Michigan  University,  is 
the  President,  and  is  supported  by  eighteen  other  Directors,  coosli- 
tuting  the  Official  Board.  The  organization  has  provided  eighteen 
courses  of  reading ;  six  professional,  three  general  culture,  .and  nine 
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non-professional.  In  the  first,  twenty-seven  books  are  recommended. 
Each  course  includes  three  groups  of  studies,  two  books  in  each  group, 
one  of  which  (three  books  for  the  year)  may  be  taken  by  each  reader. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  their  recently-issued  circular,  concern- 
ing Examinations  and  Diplomas : 

**  Diplomas  will  be  granted  to  members  who  pass  the  three  different 
examinations  in  some  one  prescribed  course,  and  who  prepare  an  ac- 
cepted thesis  on  some  educational  topic  connected  with  the  reading." 


MISCELLANY. 


The  Northwest  Indiana  County  Superintendents  wiil  hold  a  meeting 
at  Logansport  February  17  and  18.    All  are  invited. 

Brazil. — The  schools  are  growing — 900  is  the  enrollment  this  year, 
with  50  in  the  high  school.    J.  C.  Gregg  is  still  Supt. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Superintendents  and  Teachers'  meeting  will 
hold  its  next  session  at  South  Bend,  March  18  and  19. 

Bourbon. — ^The  pupils  of  the  high  school  gave  a  Holiday  entertain- 
ment that  is  highly  commended.  Supt.  Whiteleather  is  given  much 
credit. 

Jay  County. — The  manual  of  the  schools  prepared  by  Supt.  W.  J. 
Houck  is  well  arranged,  sufficiently  comprehensive,  and  tastefully 
printed. 

Lasell  Seminary,  at  Auburndale,  Mass.,  was  the  first  school  of 
its  class  to  provide  a  thorough  course  of  cooking  as  a  part  of  its  course 
of  study. 

Brook ville. — Very  favorable  reports  come  from  the  Brookville 
schools  this  year.  C.  W.  McClure,  the  new  Supt.,  is  doing  very  satis- 
factory work, 

Bartholomew  County  has  an  enrollment  of  over  85  percent  of  its 
children  in  the  public  schools.  This  is  a  good  record.  Amos  Burns 
is  superintendent. 

The  Supt^s  (town  and  city)  Convention  of  Southern  Indiana,  North- 
em  Kentucky,  and  Southeastern  Illinois  will  be  held  in  WashiAgton, 
Ind.,  at  the  Hyatt  House,  February  18  and  19. 

The  School  Teacher,  Vol.  I,  No.  i,  published  and  edited  by  J.  L. 
Tomlinson  &  W.  A.  Blair,  at  Winson,  N.  C,  is  on  our  table.  It  looks 
well  and  rjsads  well,  and  deserves  success. 

The  Connersville  schools,  under  the  direction  of  Supt.  Hunter, 
held  public  oral  examinations  for  a  week,  beginning  January.  26.  An 
uxgent  invitation  was  extended  to  visitors.  A  public  oral  examination 
for  the  special  benefit  of  parents  is  a  good  arrangement. 
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Purdue  University  is  very  prosperous.  The  increase  this  year  in 
the  College  Department  had  been  much  greater  than  it  ever  was  before 
in  one  year.  The  enrollment  now  is  double  what  it  was  four  years  ago. 
Everything  so  far  as  we  can  hear  is  moving  on  smoothly. 

La  Gro. — ^The  La  Gro  high  school  netted  $93.10  from  an  entertain- 
ment given  during  the  Holidays.  The  money  will  be  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  already  handsome  library.*  Last  year  250 
volumes  were  added  to  the  library  with  money  raised  by  entertain- 
ments.    H.  F.  Wilkie  is  principal. 

Query. — In  oral  spelling  should  pupils  be  required  to  designate 
capital  letters,  hyphens,  etc.? 

Ans, — It  is  perhaps  well  for  a  time,  but  not  necessary  after  pupils 
have  it  fixed  in  mind  that  all  proper  names  begin  with  capitals,  and 
most  compound  words  are  written  with  a  hyphen. 

Hamilton  County  held  its  annual  association  at  Noblesville,  Jan. 
15th.  The  attendance  was  very  large  and  the  exercises  were  profitable 
and  entertaining.    The  **  foreigners  '^  present  were  R.  G.  Boone,  Geo. 

F.  Bass,  Prof. of  Wabash  College,  State  Supt.-elect  La  FoUette 

and  W.  A.  Bell.     Supt.  Hutchinson  is  a  hard  worker. 

The  Boone  County  teachers  held  a  two-day  association  January 
21  and  22.  The  attendance  was  large  and  the  exercises  good.  Pres. 
D.  S.  Jordan  lectured  on  the  evening  of  the  21st.  Supt.  La  Follette 
has  done  a  good  wbrk  in  this  county,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  JlU  his 
place  when  he  assumes  the  duties  of  his  higher  office. 

Princeton  has  the  foundation  of  an  excellent  library.  A  two-stoiy 
brick  building  2^}^  x  80  feet  has  been  erected  adjacent  to  the  public 
square.  The  upper  floor  makes  an  elegant  library  room,  and  the  lower 
floor  will  yield  a  part  of  the  revenue  necessary  to  sustain  the  library. 
A  local  tax  has  already  yielded  f6oo  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
will  }deld  $800  more  within  a  year.  A.  J.  Snoke,  Supt.  of  the  schools, 
is  largely  responsible  for  this  work.  He  is  also  responsible  for  cele- 
brating an  Arbor  Day  last  fall  and  having  planted  on  the  school  grounds 
about  300  trees,  and  about  200  more  in  the  city.  He  should  be  called 
to  account. 

PROBLE.M. — Find  two  numbers  whose  product  is  equal  to  their  sum. 

Let  x=greater,  |  Now,  ifx=i    :   y=( 

and  yssless. 
Then— 

(I)    xy=x-fy. 
Whence — 


(')      y=x--r. 


"  2  **  I. 

''  3  **  I 

*'  4  "  f. 

*♦  a  **  • 


14         *  t< 


b 

For  every  positive  value  of  x  greater  than  unity,  y  is  positive.    If  x 
is  less  than  unity,  y  is  negative. 
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In  like  manner  may  be  found  two  numbers  whose  product  equals 
their  difference.  John  M.  Richardson. 

Daingerpikld,  Texas. 

Answer  to  Qu^ry. — The  query  on  page  59  of  January  Journal  is 
badly  stated.  As  it  reads  the  answer  would  be  $333^  ^or  each  person. 
But  I  presume  it  should  read,  *'  How  much  should  each  receive  so  as 
to  receive  the  same  amount  when  becoming  of  age?  "  With  this  view 
I  submit  the  following  solution : — 

Let  tf=the  amount  received  by  each  at  maturity. 

'^^^'^  o:^+(T:56p+ (7:^3= 1000. 

a-|-a  (i.o6)'-ha  (i.o6)*=iooo  (1.06)^. 

1000(1.06)^ 


and  a= 


i4-(i.o6)'4-(i.o6)*. 


a  1000 

A's  share=(^^^=,^(,^),^^,^^y,=g295.327. 

T>,      ,  a  1000(1.06)2 

B  «  *'»«'*=fY:56r=i+(.-;66)M-'(r.W*=*33i,83o. 

,  a  1000(1.06)* 

L  s  share=-^--^j3  =  qj^ -^^2^^j-^y,=f372,843. 

Respectfully,  Jno.  C.  Gregg. 

Brazil.  Ind 

I 
Whitley  County. — ^The  annual  Institute  was  held  at  Columbia 

City,  December  27  to  31,  inclusive.  The  sessions  were  well  filled  witli 
teachers  during  the  day,  and  literally  packed  with  teachers  and  citizens 
at  the  evening  lectures.  W.  C.  Barnhart,  ex-Supt.  of  Columbia  City 
schools,  was  again  called  from  his  home  in  Illinois  to  feed  the  Whitley 
county  teachers  from  his  store  of  pedagogical  knowledge.  W.  F.  L. 
Sanders,  of  Cambridge  City,  did  excellent  work  all  week  in  primary 
reading,  geography,  language,  etc.  His  work,  as  usual,  was  highly 
appreciated.  H.  B.  Brown,  of  Valparaiso,  was  present  one  day,  and 
presented  linear  measure.  An  unprecedented  linterest  is  being  mani- 
fested in  school  work,  by  the  teachers  of  Whitley  county,  under  the 
management  of  Supt.  Knisely.  This  county  is  coming  to  the  front! 
The  rigid  examinations  are  trimming  the  teachers  up. 

It  was  requested  by  a  majority  of  the  teachers  to  hold  the  next  insti- 
tate  in  August  of  1887. 


~   SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


The  next  session  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Teachers^  Association  will 
be  held  at  Madison,  March  23,  24  and  25.  The  following  is  a  brief 
outline  of  the  program : — 

Papers. — Howard  Sandison,  R.  G.  Boone,  Joseph  Carhart,  H.  M 
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La  Follette,  J.  A.  Carnagey,  Dr.  Fisher,  H.  B.  Hill,  and  Mrs.  AJice 
Bridgman. 

Discussion  of  Papers. — L.  H.  Jones,  A.  H.  Graham,  J.  J.  Mills, 
W.  S.  Almond,  J.  E.  Wiley,  P.  Day,  E.  F.  Sutherland.  Brief  dis- 
cussions: W.  J.  McCormick,  E.  E.  Stevenson,  A.  N.  Crecraft,  Miss 
D.  C.  Simpson. 

Popular  Address— Prof .  C.  Hall,  Franklin  College. 

Welcome  Address — M.  C.  Garber,  Madison. 

Inaugural  Address — E.  A.  Bryan,  President  Association. 

The  committee  expect  to  secure  the  usual  reduction  in  railroad  and 
hotel  rates.  The  present  outlook  promises  a  full  attendance,  and  an 
interesting  and  profitable  session.  A  complete  program  will  appear  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  School  Journal.         J.  H.  Martin,  Ch'^n  Cam. 


INDIANA  STATE  TEMPERANCE  UNION 


To  all  Friends  of  Temperance  in  the  State  of  Indiana^  Greeting: 

A  very  large  majority  of  the  people  of  our  State  are  opposed  to  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  and  to  the  drink  traffic  as  a 
business.  These  constitute  by  far  the  better  classes  of  our  population. 
But  there  exists  no  bond  of  union  among  them,  and  they  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  best  method  of  promoting  the  cause  that  lies  near  their  hearts. 
On  the  other  hand  a  small  minority,  many  of  whom  are  prompted  by 
sinister  motives,  are  banded  together,  presenting  a  bold  and  united 
front  to  any  and  every  effort  to  restrict  or  regulate  their  nefarious  call- 
ing. The  open  salogn,  a  relic  of  a  less  enlightened  age,  the  chief  foe 
to  American  institutions,  lives  and  flourishes  only  because  its  oppo- 
nents are  divided.  The  time  has  come  for  a  new  departure.  We  must 
stand  together  that  we  may  know  our  numbers  and  strength,  and  gain 
enthusiasm  and  wisdom  by  counsel. 

Prompted  by  these  considerations  a  number  of  gentlemen  assembled 
on  call  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis  on  the  28th  of  December  last,  and 
organized  the  Indiana  State  Temperance  Union.  The  purpose  of 
this  society  is  to  effect  a  union  of  all  in  our  State,  without  regard  to 
nationality,  color,  party  or  sect,  who  desire  the  overthrow  of  the  Rum 
Power.  While  holding  prohibition  as  the  ultimate  end  to  be  sought, 
the  Union  will  leave  its  members  to  favor  any  lesser  measure  as  a  pre- 
liminary and  to  employ  at  all  times  such  methods  and  form  such  other 
affiliations  as  may  seem  good  to  themselves.  Our  Union  will  promote 
a  better  understanding  and  a  helpful  friendship  among  those  now 
strangers,  and  enable  all  of  different  views  to  advance  what  will  be  ap- 
proved by  all,  namely : — 

I .    To  secure  an  enrollment  of  all  in  every  community  in  the  State 
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who  fatvor  total  abstinence  and  prohibition,  that  the  public  mind  may 
be  known. 

2.  To  hold  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  every  phase  of  the  tem- 
perance question,  thereby  increasing  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  this 
reform. 

3.  To  circulate  tracts  and  books  and  papers  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  pulpit,  the  press,  and  every  other 
instrumentality  that  can  be  serviceable  in  ad\'ancing  the  temperance 
cause. 

4.  To  aggregate  in  organized  form  the  greatest  amount  of  moral, , 
intellectual  and  social  force,  in  a  perpetual  protest  against  this  gigantic 
evil,  which  must  sooner  or  later  disappear. 

The  meeting  above  named  appointed  the  following  committee  on 
organization:  Rev.  J.  £.  Gilbert,  D.  D.,  of  Indianapolis;  Professor 
Erastus  Test,  of  Westfield;  H,  S.  Herr,  M.  D.,  of  Westfield;  Hon. 
£.  B.  Reynolds,  of  Hagerstown;  Rev.  H.  J.  Meek,  of  Noblesville; 
John  Kendall,  of  Pecksburg.  This  committee  was  instructed  to  issue 
this  address,  inviting  all  of  like  views  to  become  members  of  this  Union 
by  forwarding  their  names  at  once  to  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  H.  S.  Herr, 
of  Westfield.  To  all  who  so  respond  another  circular  will  be  issued 
shortly,  calling  a  state  convention  to  be  held  ih  the  city  of  Indianapolis, 
at  which  time  the  nominating  committee  will  report  a  list  of  officers  for 
election,  and  such  other  business  will  be  transacted  as  may  be  needful 
to  carry  on  the  purposes  of  the  Union.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
any  person  may  become  a  delegate  to  that  convention  by  forwarding 
the  name  and  post-office  address  as  above  directed. 

Editors  of  papers  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  invited  to  assist 
us  in  giving  publicity  to  this  address,  the  former  by  inserting  it  in  their 
columns,  the  latter  by  reading  it  to  their  congregations. 

By  order  of  the  Committee :  Erastus  Test,  Sec^y, 


PERSONAL. 


Aris  Jones  is  principal  at  Zionsville. 

P.  V.  Voris  holds  sway  at  Jamestown. 

W.  J.  Shelbum  is  in  charge  at  Whitestown. 

J.  F.  Powell  is  Prin.  of  the  Kendall ville  high  school. 

G.  L.  Harding  still  continues  in  charge  at  Middlebury. 

F.  T.  Miller  is  principal  of  the  New  Amsterdam  schools. 

R.  H.  Harney  is  still  doing  good  work  as  Supt.  at  Lebanon. 

L.  S.  Baldwin  is  director  of  educational  affairs  at  Thorn  town. 

J.  E.  Mannix,  formerly  of  Indiana,  is  now  in  charge  at  Uniontovvn, 
Kentucky. 
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James  £.  McDaniel  has  succeeded  Miss  Tarney  as  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Bourbon. 

0        Gen.  W.  B.  Hazen,  chief  of  the  Signal  Service  and  Western  Report 
system,  died  in  Washington  January  i6th. 

Mrs.  Jennie  H.  Goodwin,  for  many  years  Prin.  of  the  Kendallville 
high  school,  is  now  Supt.  of  the  Rome  City  schools. 

Albert  H.  Worrell,  one  of  the  leading  teachers  of  Hendricks  county, 
was  recently  married  to  Miss  Mary  £.  Ader,  of  Qayton. 

£Ii  F.  Brown,  well  known  to  many  teachers  in  this  state,  is  still 
Supt.  of  the  schools  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  is  succeeding  well. 

S.  P.  McCrea,  last  year  principal  of  the  Princeton  high  schooU  is 
now  Supt.  of  the  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  schools,  and  is  getting  on  nicely. 

T.  H.  Barton,  Prin.  of  the  Maplewood  schools,  is  out  on  a  leave  of 
absence,  and  has  a  clerkship  in  connection  with  the  present  legislature. 

S.  £.  Miller  is  now  serving  his  nineteenth  year  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Michigan  City  schools.  He  is  almost  as  old  as  Merrill,  of  La 
Fayette. 

W.  C.  Barnhart,  formerly  of  this  state,  but  for  a  few  years  past  of 
Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  is  now  principal  of  the  Franklin  School  at  Peoria, 
Illinois. 

C.  S.  Williams,  Supt.  of  Clark  county,  Kan.,  together  with  thirty  of 
his  ninety  teachers,  are  ex-*'Hoosiers.^^  Mr.  Williams^  address  is 
Ashland. 

F.  Treudley,  for  many  years  Supt.  of  the  schools  at  Union  City,  is 
now  Supt.  at  Youngstown,  O.,  and  report  says  he  is  doing  well.  Jnst 
like  him.  ^ 

M.  W.  Harrison,  the  new  Supt.  of  the  Wabash  schools,  has  mas- 
tered the  situation,  the  schools  are  running  smoothly,  and  good  work 
is  being  done. 

Prof.  £.  L.  Youmans,  the  noted  scientist,  founder  and  editor  of  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly^  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  City  Jan.  iS, 
in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Geo.  F.  Bass,  editor  of  the  School  Room  Department  of  the  Journal, 
is  making  quite  a  reputation  as  a  humorous  lecturer.  He  has  had  nu- 
merous calls  and  gives  satisfaction  wherever  he  goes. 

J.  T.  Merrill  has  been  connected  with  the  La  Fayette  schools  twenty- 
three  years — the  last  twenty  years  as  Superintendent.  Bro.  Merrill  is 
the  most  venerable  superintendent  in  the  State. 

?*  Miss  Agnes  I.  Rounds,  late  instructor  in  history  in  the  State  Normal 
School,  has  accepted  a  position  as  instructor  in  the  Teachers^  Training 
School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  is  also  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Education, 
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John  Cooper,  one  of  Indiana^^s  oldest  and  most  accomplished  educa- 
tors, is  i^ttin^  on  very  smoothly  as  Superintendent  of  the  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.,  schools,  and  is  liking  his  work  and  his  new  home. 

Mrs.  Mattie  C.  Dennis,  after  much  entreaty  on  the  part  of  her  friends, 
has  consented  to  continue  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Reading  Circle 
Board.     No  member  has  served  more  faithfully  or  more  effectively. 

£.  J.  Robison,  so  well  and  so  favorably  known  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  will  soon  remove  his  headquarters  from  Warsaw  to  Indi- 
anapolis, and  represent  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  in  the  entire  state. 

Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  principal  of  the  Richmond  Normal  SchM,  pre- 
sided over  the  late  State  Teachers^  Association  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  general  satisfaction.  His  inaugural  address  showed  much  thought 
and  was  well  received. 

£.  C.  Hewett,  Pres.  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  gave  the 
annual  address  at  the  State  Teachers^  Association,  and  acquitted  him- 
self with  credit,  as  always.  A  full  report  of  his  address  will  appear  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 

Katie  Petery,  a  pupil  of  the  eighth  grade  New  Albany  public  schools, 
has  neither  been  absent  nor  tardy  since  she  entered  school  eight  years 
ago.  She  is  one  of  the  best  pupils  of  her  class,  and  never  has  an  im. 
perfect  lesson.     What  other  pupil  in  Indiana  can  show  such  a  record? 

W.  N.  Hailman,  Supt.  of  the  La  Porte  schools,  is  writing  a  series  of 
articles  which  are  being  published  in  one  of  the  local  papers  on  **  Pur- 
pose and  Organization  of  the  Public  Schools.  ^^  They  cover  all  the 
phases  of  school  work  and  must  be  valuable  reading  for  his  **  constit- 
uents.** 

J.  A.  Wood,  formerly  Supt.  of  the  Salem^chools,  now  fills  the  chair 
of  Mathematics  in  the  Southwest  Kansas  College,  at  Winfield.  He 
reports  the  school  in  good  order  with  bright  prospects.  This  is  the 
college  of  which  Prof.  J.  E.  Earp,  formerly  of  De  Pauw  University,  is 
president, 
v^  Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae,  principal  of  the  Marion  high  school,  was 
f  elected  President  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association.  Mrs. 
McRae  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  leading  institute  workers  of  the 
state,  and  she  will  fill  the  place  as  well  as  it  has  been  filled  by  any  one 
of  her  thirty-two  predecessors.  - 

*;»  Edward  A.  Olney,  of  Michigan  University,  author  of  a  series  of 
mathematical  works  of  high  merit,  recently  died  at  his  home  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  Prof.  Olney  was  not  only  a  great  mathematician  and  a 
great  scholar,  but  a  prince  among  men.  He  was  a  christian  gentle- 
man in  the  best  use  of  that  term. 

D.  Eckley  Hunter,  who  is  serving  his  first  year  as  Supt.  of  the  Con- 
nersville  schools,  passed  his  53d  milestone  January  6th.     His  thirteen 
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teachers,  in  collusion  with  his  wife,  arranged  a  complete  surprise  for 
him  on  the  occasion.  An  elegant  supper,  a  complete  set  of  Hawthorne, 
and  a  merry  good  time  were  a  part  of  the  program. 

Bruce  Carr,  for  so  many  years  the  popular  agent  of  Van  Antwerp, 
Bragg  &  Co.,  and  known  to  hundreds  of  Indiana  teachers,  is  now  in 
possession  of  his  office  as  Auditor  of  State.  On  Jan.  26,  the  day  od 
which  he  was  to  take  his  office,  he  was  ver)-  sick,  and  as  the  Journal 
goes  to  press  he  is  better  but  not  able  to  leave  his  bed. 

J.  H.  Hays, 'a  former  Hoosier,  is  Superintendent  of  the  Winfidd, 

Kan.,  ^hools ;  Misses  Fannie  and  Jessie  Stretch,  former  Hoosiers, 

are  among  his  teachers ;  and  Miss  Ella  Kelly,  another  native  Hoosier, 

is  Supt.  of  Cowley  county,  of  which  Winfield  is  the  county  seat.    By 

/the  way,  why  couldn^t  a  Hoosier  woman  be  Co.  Supt.  in  Indiana? 


BOOK   TABLE. 


.    GiNN  &  Company,  of  Boston,  have  decided  to  publish  a  yournalof 
Morphology^  with  C.  O.  Whitman  as  editor. 

Common  School  Education,  is  the  name  of  a  new  monthly,  edited 
and  published  by  Wm.  A.  Mowry,  of  Boston.  The  first  number  is  an 
excellent  one. 

The  Public  School  :  Edited  by  County  Supt.  W.  H.  Caulkins,  of 
La  Fayette,  is  one  of  the  best  county  papers  in  the  state,  or  in  the 
West.    Success. 

The  Office  Company,  of  New  York,  has  just  published  Button's 
Analytical  Book- Keeping  C^hart",  which  is  an  exhibit,  in  tabular  form, 
of  the  science  of  accounts. 

L  N.  Vail,  of  Barnesville,  O.,  holds  new  and  radical  theories  in  re- 
gard to  various  geological  questions.  A  small  pamphlet  entitled  the 
**Coal  Problem,"  before  us,  furnishes  some  interesting  suggestions. 

Our  Little  Men  and  Women  for  January  is  simply  exquisite. 
The  reading  matter  is  adapted  to  the  ** little  ones,*'  and  the  pictures 
are  numerous  and  a  delight  to  the  child- heart.  Published  by  D.  Lo- 
throp  &  Co.,  Boston,  at  |i  a  year. 

ViCK's  Floral  Guide  is  by  far  the  fullest  and  handsomest  seed 
and  bulb  catalogue  that  has  ever  come  to  our  notice.  It  is  a  **  thing 
of  beauty."  James  Vick,  Rochester,  New  York,  can  furnish  anything 
in  the  line  of  flower  or  vegetable  seed. 

The  Current,  Chicago,  the  western  literary  weekly,  has  changed 
its  form  with  the  new  year.  It  is  now  a  i6-pp.  2-col.  folio,  a  much 
more  convenient  form  than  the  old  one.  Price  $4  a  year.  It  is  a  lite- 
rary paper  worthy  of  liberal  patronage. 
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Easy  Experiments  for  Schools  and  Families  :  With  Home- 
made Apparatus.     By  A.  R.  Home.     Chicago :     A.  Flanagan. 

This  is  a  small  book  in  paper  cover,  containing  about  80  pages,  and 
is  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  book  of  easy  experiments.  It  will  certainly 
be  suggestive  to  teachfers.  A  descriptive  catalogue  of  Helps  for  Teach- 
eis  can  be  had  by  addresshig  with  stamp,  A.  Flanagan,  Chicago. 

Words  Correctly  Spoken,  is  the  title  of  an  essay  on  the  correct 
use  of  words,  neatly  bound.    Price  15  cents. 

Popular  Synonyms,  is  the  title  of  a  pocket-edition  of  synonyms  in 
common  use.  It  is  often  very  desirable  to  have  a  synonym  that  one 
may  avoid  the  repetition  of  a  word.     Price  12  cents. 

Both  the  above  books  by  Burrows  Brothers  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 

'  The  Swiss  Cross  is  the  name  of  a  monthly  magazine  that  has  just 
been  started  by  .the  Agassiz  Association,  and  is  published  in  New  York 
by  N.  D.  C.  Hodges.  It  is  scientific  but  not  technical.  Its  purpose 
is  to  spread  among  the  people  a  love  and  a  knowledge  of  nature.  The 
editor-in-chief  is  Harlan  H.  Ballard,  the  president  of  the  association. 
The  first  number  is  full  of  articles  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 
Price  $1.50. 

The  National  Question  Book  :  By  Edward  R.  Shaw.  New  York : 
£.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  class  we  have  seen.  The  book 
is  carefully  graded  and  if  properly  used  will  be  a  valuable  aid  to  teach- 
ers. Question  books  when  used  as  an  aid  in  reviews,  in  adding  sup- 
plementary and  test  questions,  etc.,  are  helpful  and  to  be  commended, 
but  when  substituted  for  a  thorough  and  systematic  study  of  a  subject 
they  are  harmful. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  have  just  issued  a  se- 
ries of  German  readers  for  beginners,  including  a  Primer  and  a  First, 
Second,  and  Third  Reader.  The  books  are  on  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved plan  of  teaching  German.  They  are  filled  with  entertain- 
ing stories  that  children  will  strive  to  master  because  of  the  inter- 
est they  excite.  The  books  are  well  illustrated  and  tastefully  bound. 
Any  one  interested  in  teaching  German  to  children  should  not  fail  to 
examine  these  books.     See  advertisement  for  further  description. 

The  Russian  Revolt  :  Its  Causes,  Condition,  and  Prospects.  By 
Edmund  Noble.     Boston:    Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Co. 

This  little  volume  is  full  of  interest  to  any  one  who  cares  to  know 
the  inside  history  of  the  greatest  and  yet  least  civilized  of  the  great 
European  powers.  The  country  itself,  .the  people,  and  the  govern- 
ment, all  make  an  interesting  study ;  and  just  at  this  time  with  the 
I»ospect  of  a  great  European  war  an  inside  view  of  Russia  will  be  par- 
ticularly attractive.     Price  $1 .00. 
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Victor  Hugo's  Shakespeare:  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Melville  B.  Anderson.     Chicago :    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  great  French  novelist's  most  character- 
istic productions,  and  is  a  real  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  best 
literature.  Prof.  Anderson  (who  by  the  way  is  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  Purdue  University),  has  made  a  translation  that  has  elic- 
ited the  highest  praise  of  the  best  critics.  Every  student  of  Shakes- 
peare should  have  the  book,  which  is  published  in  good  style. 

International  Education  Series  :  Edited  by  Wm.  T.  Harris. 
New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    C.  E.  Lane,  Chicago,  Western  Agt. 

Under  the  above  caption  the  Appletons  are  publishing  a  series  of 
books  for  teachers  in  four  volumes.  No.  i  is  the  **  History  of  Educa- 
tion"; No.  2,  ** Educational  Criticism";  No.  3,  ** Systematic  Treat- 
ises on  the  Theory  of  Education" ;  No.  4,  **The  Art  of  Education." 

The  first  three  of  these  are  now  published.  They  are  all  valuable 
books,  written  by  eminent  educators,  and  every  teacher  can  be  profited 
by  reading  them.     Price  per  volume,  I1.50. 

Classics  fgr  Children  :  A  Second  Reader  by  Stickney .  Boston : 
Ginn  &  Co.  T.  B.  Ballard,  Columbus,  0.,  agent  for  Southern  Indiana, 
and  W.  S.  Smyth,  Chicago,  agent  for  Northern  Indiana. 

A  Primer  and  a  First  Reader  have  preceded  diis.  These  are  charm- 
ing books  for  supplementary  reading,  whether  for  home  or  school  use. 
In  this  Second  Reader  instead  of  short  lessons  the  plan  is  to  give  con- 
tinued stories,  and  thus  exciting  greater  interest.  The  narrative  and 
conversational  styles  are  employed  rather  than  the  descriptive.  The 
book  is  neatly  printed  and  bound  and  appropriately  illustrated. 

An  Elementary  Course  in  Practical  Zoology  :  By  Buel  P. 
Colton.     Boston :   D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  is  simply  a  hand-book  to  direct  in  the  study  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  author  believes  that  it  is  far  better  to  study  a  few  typ- 
ical forms  carefully  and  from  the  objects  themselves  than  to  read  many 
boods  about  many  animals.  The  book  is  principally  ^guieU  to  study. 
Instead  of  describing  an  insect,  it  simply  names  the  parts  and  tells  the 
student  what  to  look  for,  where  to  find  it,  how  to  dissect,  what  instru- 
ments are  needed  and  how  to  use  them,  etc.  No  other  such  book  is 
published  for  beginners. 

Primary  Lessons  in  Language  and  Composition:  By  W.  H. 
Maxwell.  New  York  and  Chicago :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Cyrus  Smithy 
Indianapolis,  agent  for  Indiana  and  Michigan. 

This  little  volume  is  the  first  of  a  two-book  series  on  language  and 
composition.  This  volume,  by  means  of  pictures,  questions,  sugges- 
tions, etc.,  by  easy  steps  leads  the  child  to  correct  forms  of  language 
both  oral  and  written ;  it  does  not  touch  the  science  of  language,  or 
technical  grammar.  First  the  correct  use  of  language,  and  the  reasons 
and  rules  afterward,  seems  to  be  the  plan.  The  exercises  are  well 
graded  and  the  suggestions  to  teachers  are  excellent. 
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School-room  Games  and  Exercises:  By  Elizabeth  G.  Bain- 
bridge,  brought  out  by  The  Ujterstate  Publishing  Company,  of  Chicago 
and  Boston.  The  author  believes  that  the  introduction  of  such  exer- 
cises ks  the  book  contains  will  not  only  rest  the  pupils,  but  will  brighten 
their  faculties,  concentra'te  their  attention,  and  strengthen  them  for  a 
renewal  of  more  difficult  mental  work.  It  is  really  teaching  by  new 
methods;  no  less  teaching  that  there  is  amusement  in  it.  Many  of 
the  games  lead  to  exactly  the  same  results  as  what  are  called  serious 
studies,  and  there  are  none  of  them  but  what  call  for  some  healthy  ex- 
escise  of  the  mind.  The  volume  has  been  compiled  from  many  sources, 
and  is  one  which  can  be  warmly  and  conscientiouMy  commended  to 
school  superintendents  and  school  teachers  everywhere.     Price,  75c. 

Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Education  :  By  W.  H.  Payne, 
of  Michigan  University.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  W.J.  Button, 
Chicago,  Western  Agent. 

Those  who  know  Prof.  Payne  do  no|  need  to  be  told  that  whatever 
he  writes  on  educational  subjects  is  well  worth  reading.  The  above 
flamed  book  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  science  of  educa- 
tion. The  author  concedes  the  great  importance  of  methods  but  in- 
sists that  the  Ultimate  test  of  methods  is  doctrine.  A  method  not 
based  on  a  principle  must  be  misleading.  Prof,  Payne  does  not  have 
much  faith  in  the  educational  ** reformer"  who  catches  hold  of  some 
neglected  truth,  concentrates  his  whole  soul  on  his  new  discovery,  de- 
nounces the  whole  existing  order  of  things  as  irretrievably  bad,  and  by 
his  declamation  incites  the  unthinking  and  the  malcontent  to  a  revolu- 
tion in  methods.  Of  course  the  problems  discussed  in  these  essays 
are  '*open  questions,"  and  there  will  be  for  some  time  to  come  disa- 
greement among  the  best  thinkers  on  many  of  the  paints  raised,  but 
one  of  the  merits  of  the  book  is  that  the  author  does  not  claim  to  have 
"settled  things."  No  thoughtful  teacher  can  read  the  book  without 
much  profit. 

BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


Boards  of  Education  contemplating  changes  in  Principalship — 
High  Schools,  Intermediate,  Primary,  or  Special  Teachers — should 
write  early  to  the  Teachers^  Cooperative  Association,  170  State  street, 
Chicago,  and  get  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  best  teachers  willing 
to  make  a  change.  Many  of  the  leading  schools  of  the  West  have  se- 
cured their  teachers  through  this  Agency.  All  communications  from 
Boards  and  Superintendents  are  held  as  strictly  confidential  by  the 
manager,  Mr.  Orville  Brewer,  who  gives  his  personal  attention  to  the 
selection  of  teachers  for  vacancies.  We  advise  all  Boards  to  corres- 
pond with  him  in  confidence.  We  can  vouch  for  his  faithful  discharge 
of  all  business  entrusted  to  him.  2-tf 
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Read  the  advertisements  this  month ;  it  will  pay  you. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  of  D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co.^ 
on  the  second  cover  page.     Many  teachers  should  he  interested  in  it. 

Salesmen  Wanted!— Salary  and  expenses  paid !  For  terms  and  partica- 
lars  address  (mention  this  paper)  W.  R.  McNary  &  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  '  2-2t  * 

Teachers  who  desire  to  learn  Shorthand,  or  obtain  a  practical  business  ed* 
ucation,  will  find  the  facilities  ample  and  complete  at  the  Business  University, 
this  city. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co',  of  Boston,  publish  nearly  all  the  books  that 
the  State  Board  ask  teachers  to  rtfad  for  examination.  See  their  adveitiseinent 
on  another  page. 

Home  Study. — Latin  and  Greek  at  sight,  use  the  "  Interlinear-Clasucs." 
Sample  page  and  Catalogue  of  School  Books,  free.  C.  DeSilver.&  Sons,  No. 
(Y)  1 102  Walnut  street,  Philadelohia,  Pa.  a-6L 

Wanted. — 115  teachers,  supermtendents,  professors,  &c.,  Free  Registra- 
tion. Liberal  cash  i>ay  to  all  who  will  work  for  us.  American  College 
Directory  and  U.  S.  Public  School  Directory,  free  to  teachers.  Address,  with 
stamp,  C.  H.  Evans  &  Co.,  Managers,  American  Teachers'.  Bureau,  Evans 
Buildings,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  2-2t. 

Books  for  the  Young. — Special  attention  is  called  to  the  well  selected 
list  of  books  for  young  people,  which  may  be  found  among  the  advertising 
pages  this  month,  of  Burrows  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  O.  5 

TEACHERS  WANTED !— Of  all  kinds.  Principals,  and  AssUtants; 
also  several  for  Art,  Music,  etc.    Application-form  and  information  free. 

Address :    The  Correspondence  University,  Chicago,  111.  5-iy 

desire  it. 

A  CARD  TO  TEACHERS. — If  you  have  school  books  which  you  do 

not  care  to  keep,  I  will  take  them  in  exchange  for  books  you  may  need. 

Please  send  me  a  list  of  those  you  would  like  to  sell  or  exchange. 

Send  orders  for  cheap  school  books  to  C.  M.  BARNES,  151  and  153  Wabash 

Avenue,  Chicago,  ills.  l-tf, 

CONSUMPTIOII  CURED.— An  old  phyndan  retired  from  practice,  having  had  placed  im 
his  hands  by  an  Cast  India  missionary  the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma  and  ul  throat 
and  Lung  Affections;  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Ner- 
vous Complaints,  after  having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousand!  of 


has  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive 
and  a  desire  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  desire  it» 
this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Novas,  149  Powers 
Block,  Bochester,  N.  Y.  ii-9t 

Vp  M  f^upBO  I  Our  New  School  Aids  are  used  tbr  conducting  day  scttools 
■  ^••WelfciiB^  I  in  good,  quiet  order.  A  set  contains  930  large  pretty  chromo 
excelsior,  credit  and  merit  cards,  elegantly  hthographed  in  ninety  different  designs,  col- 
ors and  mottoes.  Price  per  set  ft;  half  set,  115  cards,  50c.  800  new,  brilliant  designs 
chromo  school  reward,  diploma,  friendship,  scripture,  wedding,  visiting,  birthdavt  Chrut^ 
mas,  new  year,  prize,  fine  gift  cards,  school  reports  and  teachers'  supplies.  Large  set 
samples,  30c. ;  hwf  set,  isc    Price  list  free.    All  postpaid  by  mail.    Stamps  taken. 

i-St.    9.71.  FINE  ART  CO.,  WARREN,  P^. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  GERMANY, 


I.   The  Lower  Schools^ — a.  The  Public  Schools. 


\Tra$islaUd  from  the  German  by  Howard  Sandi  on.'\ 

N  Prussia,  according  to  the  general  regulations  of  October  15, 
1872,  the  public  school  of  several  classes,  the  school  with 
two  teachers,  and  the  school  with  one  teacher,  which  is 
either  the  one-class  school  or  the  half  day  school,  constitute  the 
standard  (norm)  public  school  arrangement. 

In  the  public  school  of  one  class  the  children  of  every  com- 
pulsory age  (6  or  7  to  13  or  14  year  of  life)  are  instructed  simul- 
taneously in  one  and  the  same  room  by  a  common  teacher.  The 
number  of  the  same  shall  not  rise  above  eighty.  The  children 
of  the  lower  grade  receive,  as  a  rule,  weekly,  twenty,  those  of 
the  intermediate  and  higher  grades,  thirty  hours  of  instruction. 
>¥here  the  number  of  children  rises  above  eighty,  or  the  school- 
room is  not  adapted  to  a  smaller  number,  and  the  circumstances 
permit  not  the  employment  of  a  second  teacher :  so  also  there, 
where  other  conditions  seem  to  make  this  necessary,  the  half-day  ^ 
school  may  be  arranged,  with  the  consent  of  the  government,  for 
all  the  classes  of  which  thirty-two  hours  weekly  may  be  fixed. 
Are  two  teachers  assigned  to  one  school,  then  is  the  instruction 
to  be  imparted  in  two  separate  classes.  If  in  such  a  school  the 
number  of  children  rises  above  one  hundred  and  twenty,  the 
school  is  to  be  arranged  into  a  three-class  school.  In  this  are 
given  weekly,  to  the  third  class,  twelve,  to  the  second  class, 
twenty-four,  to  the  first  class,  twenty-eight  hours  of  instruction. 

In  schools  of  three  and  more  classes,  so  far  as  the  same  do  not 
fall  under  the  preceding  arrangement,  the  children  of  the  under 
grades  receive  weekly,  twenty-two,  those  of  the  intermediate 
grades,  twenty-eight,  those  of  the  higher,  thirty  to  thirty-two 
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hours  of  instruction.  To  the  necessary  means  of  instructum  of 
every  school  belong : — a  globe,  a  wall-map  of  the  home  province, 
a  wall-map  of  Germany,  a  wall  map  of  Palestine,  some  represen- 
tations for  instruction  in  general  knowledge  of  the  world  (cos- 
mology), a  ruler  and  compass.  For  schools  of  several  classes, 
[more  than  three]  these  means  of  instruction  are  to  be  supplied 
in  proportion. 

To  the  necessary  means  of  learning  of  every  school  belong: — 
a  school  reading  book,  a  slate  and  pencil,  sponge,  ruler  and  com- 
pass; as  to  writing  books  [note  books]  at  least  a  diary,  [i.  e.,  a 
note  book  for  general  purposes],  a  writmg  book  for  calligraphy, 
a  book  for  orthography  and  (composition  exercises,  a  drawing 
book. 

Of  the  pupils  of  the  public  school  of  several  classes  [more  than 
tliree]  may  be  required  the  pi^chase  of  special  small  guides  for 
the  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences ;  also  the  purchasing  of  a 
graded  set  of  readers  and  a  hand  atlas.  These  have  to  use,  like- 
wise, for  the  separate  subjects  of  instruction,  special  note  books. 

The  public  school,  also  the  school  of  one  class,  is  formed  into 
three  divi&ions,  which  correspond  to  the  variovis  ages  and  educa- 
tional stages  of  the  children.  The  division  of  the  eight  school 
years  upon  the  same  varies  as  follows : 

Lower  Grade — First  and  second  school  years. 

Intermediate  Grade — Third  and  fourth  school  years. 

Higher  Grade — Fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  school  y'rs.   Or 

Lotoer  Grade— First  and  second  school  years. 
Intermediate  Grade — Third,  fourth  and  fifth  school  years. 
Higher  Grade — Sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  school  years.     Or 

Lo7uer  Grade — First,  second  and  third  school  years. 
Intermediate  Grade — Fourth  and  fifth  school  years. 
Higgler  Grade — Sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  school  years. 

Where  a  public  school  has  four  classes,  two  are  of  the  Inter- 
mediate grade  (3d  and 4th  and  5th  and  6th  school  years);  where 
it  has  six  of  these,  two  classes  belong  to  each  grade. 

^  In  the  one-class  public  schools  the  hours  are  divided  upon  the 
separate  subjects  and  grades  as  follows: 

Lower  Gr.     Inter.  Gr.     Higher  Gr. 

Religion 4  5  5 

German  (Language,  ReadingjWriiin^)  n  10  8 

Arithmetic  and  Geometry 4  4  5 

Drawing —  i  2 

Realities  (History,  Geography,  Natural  8eieD«.)  .    .     —  6  6 

Singing i  2  2 

Gymnastics  (Pemiiiae Hand-work, respectively)     .    —  2  2 

20  30  30 
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Lower  Or.    Inter.  Gr.    Higher  Gr. 

In  the  schools  of  several  classes : — 

ReligioD 4  4  4 

German  (Language,  Reading, WritiDg)  11  8  8 

Arithmetic  and  Geometry 4  4  6 

Drawing —  2  2 

Realities  (History.  fieognphy.Katural Science.)  .    .    —  6  6(8) 

Singing i  2  2 

Gymnastics  (FeminiBe  Hand-work,  resp^eiirely).  .2  2  2 


« 


22  28  30(32) 

In  the  half  day  schooj,  and  in  the  school  with  two  teachers 
and  three  classes,  the  necessary  variations  occur  according  to 
the  exigencies.  (In  such  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  hours  per 
week,  the  proportion  of  the  division  of  hours  given  in  the  forego- 
ing arrangement  shall  be  taken  as  the  rule.) 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  geographical  instruction  in 

the  Prussian  common  school  begins  in  the  middle  grade,  i.  e., 

at  the  earliest  in  the  third  school  year  (eighth  to  ninth  year  of 

life),  and  at  the  latest  in  the  fifth  year  of  school  (tenth  to  eleventh 

year  of  life.) 

Concerning  the  separate  subjects  of  the  regulations  there  come 
here  for  consideration : — 

Biblical  History.  (For  evangelical  scholars.)  Some  stories 
are  presented  to  the  children  of  the  lower  grade ;  out  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  presented,  especially,  tnose  from  the  first  book  of 
Moses,  and  perhaps,  in  addition,  those  of  the  early  life  of  Moses 
and  David ;  and  of  the  New,  those  of  the  birth,  childhood,  death 
and  resurrection  if  Jesus  Christ;  and  some  narrations  out  of  his 
life  are  chosen,  preferably,  those  lying  near  to  the  understanding 
of  children.  In  the  further  advance  of  instruction  the  pupils  re 
ceive  a  systematically  arranged  series  of  the  most  important  nar- 
ratives out  of  all  periods  of  the  sacred  history  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments ;  and  upon  the  basis  of  the  same,  a  connected 
recital  of  sacred  history,  in  which  especially  the  life  of  Jesus 
comes  prominently  into  the  foreground,  and  into  which  also,  the 
planting  and  first  propagation  of  the  Church  is  to  be  received. 

To  this  history,  that  of  the  founding  Christendom  in  Germany, 
of  the  German  Reformation,  and  knowledge  concerning  the  life 
of  the  evangelical  Church  in  our  times  is  added. 

German.  The  exercises  in  oral  expression  require  no  sepa- 
rate instruction.  They  rather  prepare  for  the  Writing  and  read- 
ing instruction  and  accompany  it  upon  its  more  advanced  stages. 
They  receive  their  material  in  the  lower  grade  from  the  subjects 
that  are  most  simple  and  best  known  to  the  children ;  in  the  in- 
termediate grade  from  groups  of  pictures  and  the  like ;  in  the 
higher  from  the  language  exercises  of  the  reading  book. 
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Arithmbtic.  In  the  under  grade,  the  operations  of  denom- 
inate and  undenominate  numbers  in  the  number  scale  from  i  to 
I  go;  in  the  middle  grade,  the  operations  in  the  unlimited  number 
scale  with  denominate  and  undenominate  numbers  are  learned 
and  practiced ;  in  the  latter  also  applied  problems  in  allegation, 
reduction — ascending  and  descending,  and  the  simple  rule  of 
three  are  solved.  The  work  of  the  higher  grade  is  the  fraction, 
which  must  have  been  already  prepared  for  in  an  appropriate 
manner  in  the  lower  grades. 

Form.  (Geometry.)  The  line  ^straight,  equal,  unequal,  par- 
allel), the  angle  and  its  kinds,  the  triangle,  square,  and  other 
regular  figures,  the  circle  and  its  auxiliary  lines,  the  regular 
solids,  constitute  the  work  in  geometry.  The  instruction  in  geom- 
etry is  to  be  connected  with  the  instruction  in  arithmetic  as  well 
as  with  that  of  drawing. 

Drawing.  In  the  instruction  in  drawings  all  the  children  are 
to  be  equally  and  simultaneously  employed,  and  by  constant  ex- 
ercise of  the  eye  and  hand  to  be  prepared  thereby  so  that  they 
may  be  able,  by  use  of  the  ruler,  scale  and  compass  to  copy  given 
figures  according  to  a  given  reduced  or  enlarged  scale,  and  to 
draw  geometrical  views  of  objects  of  simple  outline,  according 
to  a  given  scale,  for  example,  of  room  furniture,  garden  surfaces, 
dwelling  houses,  churches  and  other  objects  which  afford  straight 
lines  and  large  surfaces. 

In  the  instruction  in  the  Realties  [Zoology,  Botany,  Geography, 
Physics,  History]  the  teacher  is  after  careful  preparation  to  pre- 
sent the  material,  concretely  ancf  orally,  using  the  reading 
book  for  enlivening,  completing  and  reviewing.  In  schools  of 
several  classes  special  guides  may  aho  be  used.  Dictations  are 
not  permitted ;  also  the  purely  mechanical  learning  of  historical 
dates,  lines  ot  rulers,  etc.,  names  of  countries  and  cities,  num- 
bers of  inhabitants ;  of  names^  characteristics  of  plants,  measure 
and  proportion  numbers  [phyllotaxy,  or  the  arrangement  of  leaves 
in  Botany,  and  multiple,  proportions  and  combining  weights  in 
Chemistry]  in  Natural  Science  is  forbidden.  Geography  and 
Natural  Philosophy  are  to  be  based  upon  observation,  which  in 
Geography  is  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  globe  and  the 
map,  in  Naturalf  History  by  means  of  the  object  itsel  or  good 
illustrations,  in  Physics,  at  least  in  schools  of  several  closes, 
through  experiment.  Everywhere,  also  in  the  schools  of  several 
classes,  the  advance  is  to  be  by  a  gradual  elaboration  of  the  ma- 
terial from  the  lighter  to  the  more  difficult,  from  the  nearer  to 
the  more  remote. 

In  History^  biographies  out  of  the  older  history  of  the  German 
fatherland,  and  from  the  older  history  of  Brandenburg  are  to  be 
given.  From  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  and  the  reign 
of  the  great  Elector,  the  series  of  biographies  is  to  continile  un- 
interrupted. 
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The  geographical  instruction  begins  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
home  region.  Germany  and  the  most  important  topics  of  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  earth — the  form  and  motion  of  the 
earth,  the  origin  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  seasons,  the  zones, 
the  five  oceans  and  the  five  grand  divisions  of  the  land,  the  most 
important  states  and  cities  of  the  earth,  the  largest  moun tarns  and 
rivers — constitute  its  succeeding  stage.  The  amount  of  the  ma- 
terial to  be  presented  is  conditioned  by  the  kind  of  school.  In 
the  arranging  of  the  plan  of  instruction  it  is  nevertheless  to  be 
preferred,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  limit  the  material  of  the  plan 
of  instruction,  rather  than  to  renounce  the  clear  presentation  of 
it,  and  to  permit  the  instruction  to  degenerate  into  the  commu- 
nication of  mere  nomenclature. 

Besides  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  the 
subject  of  instruction  in  Natural  History  is  constituted  of: — the  * 
minerals,  plants  and  animals  of  the  home  region,  the  great  beasts 
of  prey  of  other  regions;  the  animal  and  plant  region  of  the 
Orient,  and  those  cultivated  plants  the  products  of  which  are  in 
daily  use  by  us  (for  example,  the  cotton  plant,  tea  shrub,  coffee 
tree,  sugar  cane.)  Of  the  domestic  subjects,  those  come  into 
the  foreground  which,  through  their  use  to  man  (for  example, 
domestic  animals,  birds,  the  silk- worm,  grain  and  fabric  plants, 
fruit  trees,  salt,  coal,  or  through  the  damage  which  they  do  to 
man  (poison  plants),  or  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  their  nature  and  their  mode  of  life  (e.  g.,  the  but- 
terfly, the  trichina,  the  tapeworm,  the  bee,  the  ant,)  especially 
arouse  interest  Everywhere,  the  accustoming  of  the  children 
to  an  attentive  observation  and  their  education  to  a  judicious 
contemplation  of  nature  is  to  be  striven  for. 

Physics.  In  the  Natural  Science  instruction  in  a  school  of 
one  or  two  teachers,  the  pupils  are  to  be  led  to  an  approximate 
understanding  of  those  phenomena  by  which  they  are  daily  sur- 
rounded. In  scliools  of  several  classes  the  material  is  to  be  so 
enlarged  that  the  most  important  ideas  of  the  theory  of  equUib- 
Hum  and  motien  of  bodies,  of  sounds,  of  light,  of  heat,  of  magne- 
tism, and  of  electricity  are  to  be  given,  in  order  that  the  children 
may  be  in  the  condition  to  explain  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
nature  and  the  common  machines. 

Out  of  the  regulations  concerning  the  education  of  the  public 
school  teacher,  (of  Oct,  15,  1872)  the  following  belong  here: 

The  applicant  must,  at  his  entrance  into  the  Normal  School, 
have  completed  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  life,  and  is  not  yet 
to  have  exceeded  the  twenty-fourth. 


1 
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In  the  entrance  examination  the  one  to  be  examined  has  to 
show  in  Geography  **a  general  knowledge  of  the  five  grand  di- 
visions of  the  earth  and  of  the  oceans ;  a  closer  [knowledge]  of 
the  land  and  water  divisions  of  Europe ;  and  a  specific  [knowl- 
edge] of  those  of  Germany ;  the  principal  ideas  of  mathematica} 
geography." 

The  Normal  School  consists  of  three  classes.  The  plan  of 
geographical  instruction  in  these  is  the  following : 

^^ Third  Class — two  hours.  The  most  important  topics  of  the 
home  region  and  of  general  geography.  A  general  knowledge 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  four  grand  divisions  of  the 
earth,  other  than  the  European.     The  interpretation  of  maps. 

Second  Class — two  hours.  Europe,  Germany,  Mathematical 
Geography. 

First  Class— one  hour.  Advanced  methodical  introduction^ 
especially  in  respect  of  the  application  of  atlases,  wall  maps^ 
globes,  telluriens,  and  other  means  of  illustration. 

Every  student  of  the  Normal  School  must  be  in  possession  of 

a  good  hand  atlas,  which  he  uses  during  the  instruction.     The 

adopted  guide  is  the  school  abridgment  of  the  greater  work^ 

which  the  teacher  in  his  progress  follows." 

la  the  final  examination,  the  answering  of  three  questions  be- 
longs to  the  written  work.  Of  these  one  is  to  be  obtained  of 
history,  one  of  natural  science,  and  one  of  geography.  For  each 
of  these  answers  two  hours  of  time  are  to  be  allowed.  The 
themes  [questions]  are  determined  by  the  commissary  of  the 
provincial  school  board,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Normal  School 
faculty;  and  the  works  [answers]  are  wrought  out  in« seclusion 
[klausur]  under  the  oversight  of  a  Normal  School  teacher.  The 
oral  examination  extends  over  all  the  subjects  of  the  Normal 
School,  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  plan  of  the  institution. 
The  qualification  [to  teach,  i.  e.,  license]  is  denied  if  the  one 
examined- does  not  give  satisfaction  in  Religion,  or  German,  or 
Arithmetic,  or  in  more  than  three  of  the  other  subjects,  [Singing, 
Drawing,  Writing,  History,  Geography,  Geometry,  Natural  Sci- 
ence, Pedagogics.]  / 


Wit  loses  its  respect  with  the  good,  when  seen  in  company 
with  malice ;  and  to  smile  at  the  jest  that  plants  a  thorn  in  an- 
other's breast,  is  to  become  a  party  in  the  mischief. — Sheridan, 
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r-j  APPLICATION  OF  FRCEBELS  EDUCATIONAL 
J       PRINCIPLES  TO  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


[synapsis  of  the  address  of  W.  N.  HAILMAN  at  TOPEKA,  KAN.] 

For  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  Froebel's  Educational  Princi- 
ples are  classed  under  three  heads:  the  religious^  ethicaly  and 
physia-psychicaL 

The  first  of  these,  the  religious  principle,  concerns  the  ultimate 
aim  of  education,  which  it  finds  in  unity  and  wholeness  of  life.  In 
accordance  with  this  principle,  education  has  to  do  at  every  step 
with  the  whole  child  in  all  his  relations,  and  in  all  these  relations 
is  to  lead  him  to  conscious  peace.  As  an  individual,  the  young 
human  being  is  to  be  set  towards  full  accord  in  all  the  phases  of 
his  being ;  his  knowings,  feelings,  willings  and  doings, — thought, 
motive,  and  conduct  must  lie  on  the  same  plane  and  tend  towards 
the  same  unity,  which  to  thought  is  truth,  to  motive  principle, 
and  to  conduct  righteousness.  Socially  his  life  should  be  attuned 
to  the  strong,  sweet  voice  of  love ;  he  should  sympathise  with  his 
surroundings  in  all  that  concerns  true  welfare ;  his  deepest  yearn-  ^ 
ings  should  be  to  allay  suffering,  to  relieve  from  sin,  to  make 
smooth  the  paths  of  peace;  these  should  become  to  him  joy, 
glory,  wealth — more  precious  than  all  else  that  goes  by  these 
names.  He  should  be  at  one  with  his  race^  placing  himself  in 
knowledge  and  action  on  the  basis  of  highest  achievements,  in 
tendency  in  the  current  of  highest  ideals.  In  nature  and  the 
universe  he  should  learn  to  read  the  Creator's  laws :  their  con- 
templation  should  teach  him  active  obedience  and  thus  secure 
to  him  the  inner  freedom  by  which  he  may  approximate  the 
Father's  perfection. 

The  second  of  ttese,  the  ethical  principle,  concerns  the  proxi- 
mate  end  of  educational  activity  which  lies  in  character,  in  the 
persistent  drift  of  being  towards  goodness  and  thoroughness, — 
towards  highest  perfection.  Whatever  the  educator  says  or  does, 
plans  or  executes,  his  example,  his  adjustments  of  surroundings, 
his  courses  of  study  and  practice,  his  lessons  and  tasks,  must 
look  towards  the  formation  and  establishment  of  character.  All 
educational  activities  are  good  in  the  measure  in  which  they  do 
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this,  and  there  is  nothing  else  that  can  give  them  a  claim  for 
consideration.  Every  educational  activity,  worthy  of  the  name, 
must  be,  even  in  its  minutest  details,  an  organic  part  of  a  larger 
process  that  runs  through  the  pupil's  entire  being,  having  its 

.  roots  far  down  iu  the  depths  of  feeling,  pushing  its  branches  un- 
der the  quickening  influence  of  sunny  thought  into  the  mobile 
regions  of  conduct  where  it  may  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  golden 
deeds.  All  educational  activity  that  sees  no  end  beyond  itself, 
is  doomed  to  die  and  to  burden  the  pupil's  life  with  dust  and 
ash^s :  here  it  burrows  in  the  feelings  and  is  stifled  to  death  in 
their  rich  soil ;  here  it  soars  aloft  heedlessly,  and  lingers  out  of 
life  on  the  barren  heights  of  frosty  thought ;  here  it  is  wafted 
over  the  arid  plains  of  moral  precept,  or  exhales  a  scanty  life  in 
the  pitfalls  of  aimless  busy-work. 

The  third,  or  physio-psychical  principle,  concerns  the  immedi 
ate  essential  features  of  the  human  being  under  education,  which 
it  finds  in  growth  and  development.     At  every  step  it  regards 
and  respects  the  spontaneity  of  growth,  and  leads  it  through  the 

«  medium  of  the  trustful  obedience  of  faith,  to  the  conscious  mas- 
terful obedience  of  freedom.  Nothing  less  will  dor  the  sponta- 
neity of  growth  furnishes  the  springs  of  action  and  life  \  trustful 
obedience  seems  the  life-sustaining  strength  that  comes  from 
practice  and  habit ;  and  in  freedom  alone  man  reaches  true  hu- 
manity. An  education  that  stops  at  spontaneity  of  growth,  makes 
a  despot ;  another  that  stops  at  trustful  obedience,  makes  a  slave ; 
only  conscious  masterful  obedience  to  a  law  whose  terms  are 
known  and  understood  makes  free ;  only  this  can  free  us  from 
the  disgraceful  shackles  of  suicidal  appetite,  snatch  us  from  the 
inglorious  ease  of  self-seeking  prudence,  and  lift  us  into  the  pure 
heaven  of  prmciple,  which  is  the  only  worthy  ebode  of  man. 

The  methods  of  an  education  based  on  these  principles,  are 
ntcts^xsiXy  physiO'psychoiogicaly  i.  e.,  obeying  the  recognized  laws 
of  physical  and  psychical  development,  so  far  as  the  pupil  is 
concerned ;  and  analyticosyntheticcU  so  far  as  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction are  concerned.  At  every  point,  the  pupil's  physical 
and  psychical  power,  the  stage  of  development  he  may  have 
reached,  and  the  influence  and  bearing  of  whatever  we  may  pro- 
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pose  to  do  upon  these  things,  are  to  be  considered.  The  child 
who  can  lift  only  one  pound  is  not  to  be  asked  to  lift  two,  nor  is 
his  strength  to  be  frittered  away  in  efforts  that  he  far  beneath  his 
capacity;  the  little  learner  whose  interest  is  still  bound  up  in  ex- 
ternal variety  should  not  be  repelled  by  having  presented  to  him 
a  surfeit  of  considerations  of  inner  unity,  nor  should  he  be  held 
on  the  lower  planes  of  interest  with  childish  tricks  and  gew-gaws 
when  he  has  commenced  to  feel  at  home  on  higher  planes ;  the 
pupil  whose  innocent  heart  is  open  to  considerations  of  sympathy 
alone,  should  not  be  prematurely  forced  into  considerations  of 
grlm-visaged  prudence,  nor  have  suspicions  aroused  against  the 
behests  of  stem  principle, — nor  should  his  heart  be  closed  to  the 
voice  of  duty  by  too  long  continued  efforts  to  gild  even  the  near- 
est duties  with  some  artificial  pleasure. 

The  presentation  of  subjects  of  instruction,  as  a  whole  and  in 
their  various  departments  and  parts,  should  be  analytico  synthet- 
ical. They  should  come  to  him  on  the  side  of  feeling,  and 
through  thought,  be  led  to  his  will.  Feeling  analyzes,  the  will 
sympathizes,  and  thought  mediates  between  the  two.  Feeling 
gets  and  learns ;  thought  holds  and  makes  ready ;  the  will  gives 
and  does. 

The  school  must  cease  to  pay  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the 
first  half  of  these  activities, — and  must  begin  to  look  upon  the 
second  half  as  at  least  of  equal  value,  making  them  getters,  learn- 
ers, and  holders  for  the  sake  of  making  them  givers  and  doers. 
It  should  do  this  and  every  detail  of  its  work  in  subjects  of  in- 
struction.  Thus  m  arithmetic,  not  only  in  its  study  as  a  whole, 
should  the  child  first  analytically  find  numbers,  their  properties, 
and  mutual  relations,  and  then  learn  to  use  this  knowledge  in 
life  and  for  life  from  the  lower  commercial  applications  to  its 
higher  applications  in  scientific  research  and  invention :  but  each 
new  fact  or  principle  that  comes  to  him  should  at  once  be  suit- 
ably  applied  in  all  convenient  and  feasible  ways  of  synthetic 
activity.  At  first  all  subjects  are  more  or  less  blended  in  the 
universal  interest  of  earliest  school-life,  and  successively  gain 
prominence  and  independence  as  analytic  processes  successively 
develop  the  need  for  special  instruction  in  certain  directions; 
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and  again,  each  new  subject  so  found  should,  by  a  kind  of  larger 

synthesis,  aid  and  lift  all  other  subjects,  and  life  as  a  whole  at 
every  step. 

The  course  of  study,  therefore,  demands  a  concentric  arrange- 
ment of  all  subjects  and  of  all  material  of  instruction.  At  the 
center  stands  the  child  with  free,  full,  allsided  out-look.  No- 
thing within  the  reach  of  his  power  and  interest  is  excluded. 
All  subjects  are  open  to  him : — number,  form  and  size,  objects 
and  phenomena  of  nature  and  of  art,  the  concerns  of  man  and 
of  society  are  open  to  him ;  all  these  things  he  may  observe,  test 
by  experiment,  contemplate  and  use ;  limitations  lie  not  in  these 
subjects  but  only  in  his  power.  The  fact  that  he  can  not  divide 
7  ^y  ^  docs  not  rob  him  of  the  pleasure  he  may  have  in  finding 
}4  o(  }^;  his  inability  to  determine  the  square  of  317  does  not 
keep  him  from  the  control  of  the  square  of  2  or  4 ;  his  failure  to 
appreciate  meteorological  laws  does  not  exclude  him  from  the 
observation  of  wind  and  weather ;  his  lack  of  interest  in  the  wars 
of  the  Spanish  Succession  does  not  keep  him  from  a  living  con- 
cern in  the  history  of  his  village,  or  in  the  story  of  Paul  Revere. 

The  course  of  study  should  be  managed  so  that  at  every  point 
it  may  lift  and  help  the  learner  toward  the  accomplishment  of  his 
life- purpose,  which  is  productive  or  creative  activity.  Even  where 
a  subsequent  division  of  labor  on  economic  grounds  assigns  to 
one  or  the  other  human  being  mediatory  activities,  these  always 
derive  their  dignity  from  their  bearing  on  the  creative  work  of 
mankind.  Every  subject  of  instruction,  in  its  beginnings  and  its 
progress,  should,  therefore,  be  closely  related  to  modifying,  ar- 
ranging, adapting  activities  in  which  the  child  may  exercise  his 
power  as  a  maker  of  things,  and  learn  to  feel  the  mastery  of 
spirit  over  matter.  In  this  lies  the  value  of  manual  training 
practiced  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  La  Porte  primary  schools, 
and  proposed  by  Froebel  as  an  essential  element  of  all  school- 
education — a  manual  training  distinct  from  industrial  training, 
inasmuch  as  it  looks  to  art  more  than  artisanship,  and  looks  for 
its  criteria  not  in  the  external  product  but  in  the  internal  devel- 
opment of  the  child. 

Neglect  of  this  causes  so  much  of  our  educational  work  to  '  *end 
in  smoke",  subjecting  the  pupil  to  the  mortification  of  finding 
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himself,  when  he  enters  life,  rather  hampered  than  helped  by 
what  the  school  gave  him. 

The  influence  of  the  college  and  university,  too,  is  much  re- 
duced in  scope  and  value  because  of  its  disregard  of  the  creative 
soul  of  man.  Too  often  it  prepares  only  for  a  life  of  refined 
leisure  which  it  dignifies  with  the  name  of  culture. 

Again  while  the  course  of  study  is  to  permit  and  foster  growth, 
it  should  not  overlook  the  necessity  of  guidance  and  watchful 
care.  Not  unfrequently  the  notion  that  education  should  be  a 
growth  or  rather  a  development  from  within  outward,  has  induced 
teachers  to  look  upon  guidance  and  guardianship  as  improper, 
interferences  with  the  requirements  of  free  development. 

This  is  a  pernicious  error ;  free  growth  is  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  guidance  and  watchful  care :  on  the  contrary  these 
are  needed  to  keep  growth  free,  to  keep  it  from  going  astray,  to 
secure  for  it  the  best  direction,  to  shield  it  from  weedy  parasites 
and  enervating  water-shoots,  to  protect  it  from  the  inroads  of 
noxious  insects  and  fungi.  The  kindergarden  has  suffered  much 
from  errors  in  this  direction  on  the  part  of  ill-advised  persons 
who  seem  to  look  upon  it  as  an  institution  run  by  little  children ; 
and  certain  primary  schools  who  take  pride  in  ''new  departures" 
on  the  "kindergarten  plan"  frequently  are  remarkable  only  for 
extraordinary  lack  of  order,  method,  and  healthy  development. 

Froebel's  educational  principles,  far  from  being  adverse  to 
method  in  the  course  of  study,  rather  look  upon  method  as  an 
important  proximate  end  of  the  work  in  all  its  phases.  If  the 
child's  senses  are  to  be  cultivated,  this  should  be  done  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lead  him  to* a  methodical  use  of  his  senses;  teaching 
him  to  hear,  see,  etc.,  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  to  interpret  in 
an  orderly  manner  in  language,  what  he  may  have  observed. 

If  the  child  is  to  become  acquainted  with  his  immediate  sur- 
roundings, he  is  to  do  this  in  a  methodical  way,  proceeding  jeg- 
ularly  from  the  near  to  the  remote,  from  the  whole  to  the  parts, 
iroro  the  outer  to  the  inner,  from  their  nature  to  their  uses,  etc. 
If  the  child  is  to  study  arithmetic,  he  should  again  follow  the 
lead  of  some  rational  method,  examining  numbers  in  their  ele- 
ments and  relationships,  in  their  properties  and  laws,  and  using 
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them  for  the  various  purposes  of  school  and  life  in  strictly  meth- 
odical ways.  Nofhing  can  be  more  methodical  than  FrQebeVs 
suggestions  on  the  studies  of  language  and  science,  which  in  his 
teaching  are  ever  ready,  orderly  helpers,  and  never  arrogantly 
set  themselves  up  as  disorderly,  illegitimate^  ultimates. 

Lastly,  in  all  subjects  of  instruction  of  a  course  of  study  based 
on  these  principles,  the  things  involved  should  precede  the  words 
in  which  these  are  symbolized  or  described,  and  this  is  equally 
true  in  expression  and  impression  Ideas  of  number,  of  form, 
of  the  qualities  of  objects,  etc. ,  must  first  come  to  the  child  from 
•things.  A  variety  of  numbers  should  be  counted,  a  variety  of 
forms  seen  and  handled,  qualities  of  objects  observed,  experi- 
enced, found  by  experiment,  etc. ;  and  the  word  used  during  all 
this  time  simply  to  fix  and  arrange  the  thought  images  that  come 
from  these  things,  to  mediate  between  the  child's  outer  and  inner 
world,  to  spiritualize — as  it  were — for  the  child— its  material  ex- 
perience. Similarly,  the  thought-images  of  the  child  should  at 
first,  be  expressed  chiefly  in  things.  Arithmetical  problems 
should  be  solved  with  the  help  of  things,  form-ideas  expressed 
with  the  help  of  clay,  paper,  or  other  plastic  or  mobile  material, 
the  qualities  of  objects  used  fpr  suitable  purposes ;  and  the  word 
should  come  in  to  interpret  or  confirm  the  child's  purpose,  to 
impress  upon  his  handiwork  the  pupil's  spiritual  seal.  Only  on 
such  a  basis,  can  the  word  become  to  the  child  a  living  word, 
only  thus  can  the  child's  language  in  school  and  out  of  it,  grow 
and  develop  in  significance  and  value  with  the  child's  mental 
growth  and  development;  only  thus  can  it  become  the  right- 
hand  of  thought  in  the  creative  life  of  man. 

[In  the  Harrison  School  building,  a  typical  exhibit  of  such 
work  from  the  La  Porte  schools  had  been  displayed.  The 
speaker  referred  to  this  by  way  of  illustration  so  far  as  form- 
work  is  concerned.] 

When  the  child  comes  to  school  (at  the  age  of  six),  he  is 
already  quite  familiar  with  the  fundamental  forms,— cube,  cyl- 
inder and  sphere.  He  may  not  know  them  by  their  names,  nor 
be  able  to  describe  them  ;  but  he  knows  their  forms  quite  well 
and  distinguishes  them  with  little  trouble.     A  first  step  would 
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l>e  to  test  the  character  of  this  knowledge.  With  plastic  clay  the 
pupil  makes  these  forms — ^'square  hat-boxes,  square  meat-brks, 
I>apcr-weights,  marbles,  balls,  rollers,  pots,  kettles,  bird's  nests, 
etc.  This  will  lead  him  to  observe  more  closely  the  character 
of  the  surfaces,  the  curvature  or  straightness  of  the  edges,  the 
formation  and  sharpness  of  the  comers,  and  other  features.  All 
this  time,  corresponding  thought-images  become  fuller  and  more 
accurate,  as  well  as  purer  and  more  distinct,  and  are  more  and 
more  truly  symbolized  in  proper  terms  of  language. 

Very  soon  the  square  and  circle  stand  out  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness in  the  child's  mind  to  serve  as  points  of  issue  for  a  second 
step.  The  pupil  fashions  square  and  circular  tiles  and  adorns 
these  with  simple  impressions  around  the  border,  in  order  to  get 
hold  of  the  outline.  At  first  these  tiles  are  made  of  any  suitable 
size,  since  the  form  and  outlines  are  the  essentials ;  later  on  they 
are  made  of  given  dimensions, — four,  two,  three,  and  five  inches 
square  or  diameter.  The  surfaces  of  these  are  analyzed  with 
the  help  of  lines-— diameters,  diagonals,  etc. ; — ^tending  to  the 
center  or  passing  through  it.  The  resulting  surfaces  are  meas- 
ured, engraved,  painted,  described, — the  ideas  and  their  expres- 
sions by  hand  and  word  growing  simultaneously. 

Alternating  with  these  exercises  are  others  with  tinted  square 
papers.     These  are  folded  in  the  direction  of  diagonals  and  di- 
ameters and  cut  into  parts.     These  parts  are  then  described, 
measured,  re-arranged  symmetrically,  and  fastened  on  paper  in 
these  new  arrangements.     Splints,  long  paper  strips  about  an 
inch  wide,  properly  folded,  and  slats  are  used  to  bring,  express, 
and  apply  ideas  of  linear  relations;  and  dots,  lentil-seeds,  etc., 
fix  ideas  of  point  relations.     This  course  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment concludes  with  the  study  of  the  cube  with  the  help  of  clay. 
The  surface  of  the  cube  is  analyzed  and  adorned ;  the  cube  itself 
is  analyzed  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  and  at  last  a  few  prominent 
crystalline  forms,  such  as  oc^edron,  tetrahedron,  and  rhombo- 
hedron,  are  developed  from  it. 

During  all  this  time  and  from  the  very  beginning,  drawing 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  these  exercises.  Here,  too,  the  square 
and  circle  form  the  basis  of  the  work.     All  drawing  sheets  are 
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of  these  shapes — four  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  For  exercises 
in  automatism  ordinary  manilla  wrapping  paper  is  used,  properly 
cut  and  folded,  so  that  each  exercise  may  yield  to  the  pupil  a 
symmetrical  and  mathematically  perfect  whole.  For  experimen- 
tal and  inventive  drawing,  the  square  sheets  are  ruled  in  a  net- 
work of  smaller  squares.  Throughout,  the  drawing  of  the  pri- 
mary school  is  to  be  managed  not  for  its  own  sake  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary manual  or  ''system,"  but  wholly  as  the  hand-maid  of  mental 
growth.     [This  course  was  fully  illustrated  in  the  exhibit] 

The  number  work  is  to  be  done  at  first  wholly  with  the  help 
of  things.  These  things,  however,  should  be  of  the  simplest 
kind, — colored  cubes,  cylinders,  and  balls^  splints  and  seeds. 
Complicated  things,  such  as  toy  flags,  rakes,  spades,  axes  and 
the  like  draw  the  child's  attention  away  from  number  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  object  as  such  and  hinder  the  growth  of  number  no- 
tions. The  stringing  of  beads,  such  as  Mrs.  Hailman's  Second 
Gift  Beads,  furnishes  the  best  start.  The  simple  differences  of 
shape,  and  the  clear  color  contrasts,  furnish  excellent  means  for 
distinct  operations  in  all  kinds  of  analysis  and  synthesis.  Sub- 
sequently, a  number  of  the  spherical  beads  strung  on  a  wire  or 
shoe  string  are  pkced  permanently  at  the  back  of  th^  child's 
desk  as  a  mobile  and  adjustable  ''numeral  frame"  which  helps 
the  child  in  all  arithmetical  operations — inwardly  and  outwardly. 
Splints,  seeds,  and  the  form- work  already  sketched,  offer  rich 
opportunities  for  varied  and  fruitful  application  of  ideas  gained. 

In  the  study  of  things  and  phenomena  collections  and  descrip 
tions  and  systematic  observation,  are  recommended  as  suitable 
starting  points.  Collections  of  the  simplest  things,— of  different 
kinds  of  paper,  wood,  cotton,  woollen  and  silk  goods,  buttons, 
seeds,  spices,  etc.,  are  systematically  made  and  mounted  by  the 
children  on  suitable  cards,  offering  rich  opportunities  for  a  vast 
amount  of  general  information  in  lively,  natural  conversation, 
not  question-and-answer  games.  In  all  (hese  exercises  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  child  should  be  led  to  method  in  his  work.  In 
the  study  of  single  objects  the  pupil  first  furnishes  descriptions  in 
clay  and  drawings,  and  in  some  cases  in  paper  or  wood,  and 
then  is  led  to  systematic  verbal  description,  applying  his  senses 
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in  regular  order  and  subjecting  the  object  to  a  series  of  method- 
ical experiments.  He  keeps  a  regular  record  of  wind  and  weather, 
noticing  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  character  of  the  clouds,  observing  the*position  and  motions 
of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  studying  the  flow  and  pressure  of 
water,  the  pressure  of  the  air,  simple  electric  and  magnetic  phe- 
nomena, the  growth  of  plants  from  **seeds  to  harvest,"  the  de- 
velopment of  the  frog,  of  the  silk>moth,  etc.,  and  furnishing  in 
all  cases  clear,  concise  and  methodical  oral  and  written  accounts 
of  the  work. 

It  will  be  seen  what  an  important  part  language  plays  in  this, 
and  how  readily  special,  methodical  language  exercises  will 
branch  out  from  this  work.  From  collections  of  things,  etc.,  it 
is  but  a  short  step  to  the  collection  of  the  names  of  things,  names 
of  qualities,  of  actions,  etc. ;  where  writing  and  reading  serve  a 
truly  practical  purpose.  In  the  records  of  observations,  of  cur- 
rent events,  the  same  is  the  case.  Conversations,  descriptions, 
accounts  of  events  are  reproduced  orally  and  fixed  in  writing. 
Soon  the  child  will  learn  to  take  an  interest  in  the  language  forms 
as  such,  and  will  learn  to  form  words  from  their  elements,  to 
build  sentences  with^  given  material  and  in  accordance  with 
given  plans,  to  analyze  words  inio  their  component  sounds  and 
to  classify  them,  etc. 

An  important  phase  of  education,  unfortunately  much  neg- 
lected, is  the  culture  and  methodical  training  of  social  insight 
and  social  virtues.  This  may  be  done  by  a  systematic  attention 
to  current  events  in  the  school  and  home,  in  the  village,  the  city 
and  country ;  the  keeping  of  records,  the  discovery  of  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  certain  events,  etc. — all  leading  to  history 
and  political  geography,  as  the  study  of  things  and  phenomena 
leads  to  natural  history  and  physical  geography.  The  work  by 
groups  of  children  at  the  La  Porte  group-tables,  reveals  to  the 
children  the  value  and  desirability  of  common  ^ort,  both  in  the 
conception  and  execution  of  enterprises  lying  beyond  the  powers 
of  one  individual,  the  regular  appointments  of  committees  of 
helpers  in  various  directions  of  the  school-work,  has  a  similar 
tendency  and  establishes  a  healthy  esprit  de  corps.     The  estab- 
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lishment  of  school-gardens  by  the  children,  however  limited  may 
be  the  facilities,  has  an  excellent  effect  in  similar  directions. 
The  joint  and  continuous  decoration  of  the  room  with  reference 
to  the  seasons,  the  character  of  the  work  in  hand,  or  looking  to- 
wards certain  festivals,  is  of  incalculable  value  and  imparts  a 
new  zest  to  all  th^t  may  be  done  at  other  times.  At  La  Porte, 
there  are  five  festivals :  the  fall  (or  harvest)  festival  in  October, 
the  Christmas  festival,  the  patriotic  festival  in  February,  the  spring 
(or  flower)  festival  in  April,  and  the  closing  festival  in  June. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  all  these  directions.  The  short- 
comings of  our  own  education  and  habits  as  teachers,  the  short- 
sighted  views  and  tendencies  of  sluggish  and  worldly*  minded 
communities,  the  limitations  and  hinderances  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  school  by  a  narrow  partisan  spirit  in  politics  and  religion^ 
are  appalling  impediments  in  the  way  of  progress ;  but  modest 
striving  will,  in  due  time,  overcome  them  all. 


PEN-PICTURES  OF  THE  QUINCY  SCHOOLS^ IL 

VICTOR  C.  ALDERSON,  DUBLIN,  IND. 

Let  us  travel  in  thought  once  more  to  the  Coddington  School 
in  the  granite  town  of  Quincy.  We  are  ushered  into  a  room  to 
see  a  lesson  on  ''mud,"  as  some  critics  have  facetiously  called 
moulding  in  sand.  Before  us  is  the  original  moulding-board,  so 
made  as  to  be  elevated  and  viewed  by  the  whole  school.  Each 
child  has  a  small  tin  moulding-pan  with  sufficient  moistened  sand 
to  make  a  small  map. 

''Who  would  like  to  make  the  large  map  and  will  promise  to 
make  a  very  nice  one?"  asked  the  teacher  patronizingly.  Words 
fail  to  express  with  half  the  force  that  the  flutter  of  hands  did  that 
this  was  a  decided  honor.  Two  boys,  with  no  less  enthusiasm 
but  probably  with  more  skill  than  their  classmates,  are  chosen 
and  come  proudly  forward  as  "the  elect."  "Let  me^ee  who 
can  make  a  very  nice  map  of  North  America  and  not  forget  that 
the  Rocky  Mountains  must  be  higher  than  the  Alleghanies,  and 
Lake  Superior  larger  than  Lake  Ontario."     With  this  caution. 
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the  fingers  of  three  score  boys  and  girls  are  engaged  in  making 
as  many  scientific  mud  pies,  for  moulding  in  sand  is  only  a  mod- 
ernizing of  the  old-fashioned  mud  pies  of  our  fathers.  The  watch- 
ful teacher  and  trainer  are  now,  as  at  all  other  times,  seek- 
ing to  make  each  child  surpass  all  previous  endeavors.  "Be 
careful  that  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  not  too  large,  and 
don't  place  Newfoundland  too.  far  from  tlie  shore."  ''Don't 
make  Cape  Cod  too  long."  "The  Middle  States  are  flat,  so 
don't  leave  any  mountains  there,"  are  among  the  reminders  to 
the  little  workers.  In  a  remarkably  short  time  the  heaps  of  sand, 
formerly  an  incoherent  mass,  are  converted  into  veritable  relief 
maps.  Deftly  does  the  teacher  give  a  few  last  artistic  touches 
here  and  there — a.  mountain  made  smaller,  a  river-bed  larger,  or 
a  little  of  the  coast  line  cut  off. 

A  recitation  on  the  map  is  now  in  order.  "Why  are  the 
rivers  on  the  east  side  of  the  AUeghanies  shorter  than  those  on 
the  west?"  Everybody  knows;  they  can  see  the  answer  on  the 
maps  before  them,  and  the  teacher's  task  is  not  to  search  for 
some  idle  fellow  of  whom  she  can  make  an  example  by  display- 
ing his  ignorance,  but  the  far  harder  task  of  deciding  whose 
patience  will  last  no  longer.  "Why  is  the  Mississippi  River  so 
long?"  Why  do  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  New 
Orleans  enjoy  excellent  commercial  advantages?"  The  whole 
lesson  smacks  of  thought  and  reason,  and  not  of  a  stereotyped 
form  taken  from  a  text- book,  for  in  eyefj  answer  can  be  observed 
the  effect  of  having  seen,  felt,  yes  modeled  the  object  talked 
about.  To  these  children  North  America  was  a  tangible  object 
and  not  a  few  colors  daubed  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  and  politely 
termed  a  naap.  'Tis  but  a  short  step  from  the  right  to  the  wrong 
method,  yet  'tis  a  touch  "that  makes  the  whole  world  kin"  and 
converts  a  method  radically  bad  to  one  supremely  beautiful. 

The  zenith  of  delight,  however,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  Invited  to 
an  adjoining  room  we  are  treated  to  a  scene  characteristic  of  the 
New  Education  in  originality,  plan,  and  execution.  The  work 
of  the  week  is  nearly  done ;  children  and  teacher  are  alike  weary, 
but  a  clear  apprehension  of  child-nature  has  led  the  teacher  to 
provide  for  the  emergency.     A  pile  of  clay  has  been  prepared 
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for  modeling.  As  clay  modelling  is  always  a  fascinating  sport  to 
the  children,  the  early  work  of  the  afternoon  has  gone  on  with 
uncommon  spirit.  Anticipation  of  the  delightful  sport  in  the 
near  future  has  made  every  mind,  even  the  most  sluggish,  keenly 
alert.  At  length  the  regular  work  is  done,  books  are  placed 
aside,  and  all  are  in  position.  A  small  lump  of  clay  is  placed  on 
each  desk  and  every  hand  is  eager  to  begin,  but  not  a  motion  is 
made  till  all  are  supplied,  when,  at  a  given  signal,  fifty  clay 
spheres  are  in  process  of  manufacture.  Round  and  round  the 
hands  and  fingers  work  to  the  tune  of, — 

'*  Roll  the  hands,  rcU  the  hands  so  slowly 
As  slowly  as  can  be ; 
Roll  the  hands,  roll  the  hands  so  slowly, 
And  make  a  ball  for  me.*' 

In  a  few  moments  every  child  has  made  a  sphere,  some  a  trifle 
lop-sided  to  be  sure,  yet  by  far  the  larger  part  are  as  perfect  as 
£nger-craft  can  make  them.  At  this  juncture  all  seem  doubly 
anxious  to  exhibit  their  work.  An  approving  nod  from  the 
teacher  satisfies  them  and  they  at  once  begin  a  new  task.  A  few 
glances,  only,  from  the  observer  suffice  to  show  that  the  most 
adept  are  flattening  the  opposite  sides  of  their  spheres  and  rough 
cubes  are  coming  into  view.  Soon  the  whole  class  are  engaged 
in  converting  their  former  perfect  spheres  into  cubes.  The  skill- 
ful little  fingers  are  bringing  the  edges  to  a  straight  line,  the  cor- 
ners to  a  sharp  point,  and  all  the  faces  equal.     When  this  work 

is  done  another  approving  nod  is  sought  from  the  teacher  who, 

* 

all  the  time  assisted  by  the  trainer,  is  gliding  noiselessly  about 
giving  an  encouraging  word  here,  a  reminder  there,  or  touch  of 
her  delicate  finger  to  help  point  a  refractory  corner.  Meanwhile 
the  children,  intent  upon  their  work,  busy  as  bees,  are  all  un- 
conscious that  time  is  flying.  Soon  the  cubes  are  laid  beneath 
their  little  hands  and  rolled  over  and  over,  on  four  sides  only, 
till  they  become  elongate  i  and  a  cylinder  results. 

Ia  these  few  minutes  the  children  have  learned,  far  better  than 
even  their  nimble  pens  can  tell,  the  essential  features  of  the  most 
important  solids.  But  this  is  not  all — rather  a  prelude,  only,  to 
the  real  work  in  hand,  which  is  to  model  objects  of  their  own 
selection.     "Robert,  what  will  you  make?"     **A  hat,"  here- 
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plies.  "John?"— *'A  sled."  ''Alice?"— "A  pear,"  and  so 
on,  each  child  choosing  an  object  which  he  or  she  desires  to 
make,  and  in  a  trice  the  ''Busy  Workers"  are  engrossed  in  their 
own  peculiar  tasks.  Not  long  do  we  have  to  wait  ere  the  skele- 
tons of  numerous  sleds,  hats,  dolls,  pears  and  apples  are  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  and  one  by  one  finished.  Then  a  look  of 
satisfied  ability,  and  joy  of  having  done  a  good  work,  flits  across 
each  face.  A  kind  word  of  approval  comes  from  the  teacher, 
and  the  work  of  the  week  is  done. 

What  is  taught  in  this  delightful  manner,  combining  interest, 
zeal,  pleasure,  and  real  instruction?  A  host  of  useful  gifts — 
form,  magnitude,  agility  with  the  fingers,  cultivation  of  the  sense 
of  sight  and  touch,  basis  of  sculpture,  drawing,  industrial  Edu- 
cafipn  and  geometry — all  in  the  garb  of  play. 

Apropos  of  the  subject  a  word  may  be  said  in  conclusion,  and 
only  a  word  is  needed^  to  show  how  these  teachers,  already  so 
famous,  have  gained  such  remarkable  success.  Not  as  blind 
imitators,  not  as  servile  followers  of  a  fixed  method,  do  they 
work,  but  as  independent  searchers  in  the  field  of  childhood. 
A  knowledge  of  psychology  and  human  nature,  in  their  reduced 
forms  of  child-mind  and  child-nature,  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
their  success.  If  education,  as  we  are  told,  till  we  are  weary, 
is  a  "leading  forth"  of  the  child's  powers,  or  a  **  creation  of 
power,"  then  no  teacher  can  possibly  bring  forth  aright  these 
latent  powers  and  produce  a  well-balanced  mind  from  the  possi- 
bilities of  childhood,  who  does  not  clearly  and  fully  comprehend 
the  phases  of  mental  action  and  the  development  of  mind  power 
from  its  untrained  state  in  childhood  to  its  full  equipment  in  the 
adult.  Attempting  to  instruct  the  young  mind  without  under- 
standing its  mode  of  action  is  like  playing  Hamlet  with  Hamlet 
left  out,  and  is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  end  disastrously. 


A  Bible  and  a  newspaper  in  every  house,  a  good  school  in 
every  district — all  studied  and  appreciated  as  they  merit — are 
the  principal  support  of.  virtue,  morality,  and  civil  liberty. — 
Franklin, 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[This  Department  is  conducted  by  S.  S.  Park,  Principal  De  Pauw  NonnsJ  ScImmL] 


•»:- 


I 


THE  QUALITIES  OF  GOOD  ORAL  READING. 

•     

GOOD  reading  conveys  the  thought  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  force  to  speaker  and  hearer.  It  is,  to  use  Curry's  words, 
intelligent  and  expressive.  We  may  apply  Herbert  Spen~ 
cer's  principle  of  economy  of  effort  to  both  reader  and  listener. 
The  words  and  expression  should  fit  the  thought  as  a  glove  fits 
the  hand.  All  ranting,  mouthing,  squeaking  through  the  Jiose, 
growling  in  chest  tones,  croaking  and  snorting  violate  the  prin- 
ciple of  economy  for  reader  and  listener.  Reading  is  intelligent 
when  the  reader  himself  thinks  the  thoughts  he  reads,  clearly 
and  effectively,  and  also  adapts  them  to  the  pre  existent  state  of 
his  hearer's  mind.  It  is  expressive  when  it  does  these  two  things 
with  no  waste  of  energy  to  himself  or  hearer,  and  when  it  also 
pleases^  by  its  intonations  and  cadences,  the  ear  it  addresses. 

The  conditions  of  good  •ral  reading  are  three:  i.  Power  of 
thought  to  master  the  discourse  read.  2.  A  trained  voice.  3. 
Power  of  adapting  the  voice  to  both  thought  and  hearer.  All  of 
these  conditions  require,  not  merely  practice,  but  systematic 
drill.  Each  one  should  have  its  own  special  set  of  exercises.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  always  jumble  together  training  in  silent  reading, 
voice- culture  and  expression.  The  skilled  teacher  of  music  or 
gymnastics  divides  his  work  into  its  elements  and  practices  his 
pupil  on  one  of  them  at  a  time,  finally  combining  all  of  them 
into  the  finished  execution.  What  person  who  has  learned  music 
does  not  remember  the  days,  weeks,  and,  may  be,  months  spent 
on  time,  or  melody,  or  harmony,  before  he  was  allowed  to  com- 
bine all  of  them  into  one  complete  production ! 

There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  much  thought-analysis.  Some 
of  it  should  be  of  that  painstaking  kind  that,  to  use  Chas.  Lamb's 
phrase,  paws  over  every  word,  sentence,  and  clause,  and  rounds 
out  and  completes  every  idea.  But  too  much  of  this  ends  in 
sickening  disgust  never  to  be  recovered  from  this  side  of  the 
grave.     So,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  induce  that  fatal  disgust, 
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which  forever  puts  an  end  to  painstaking  analysis  of  what  we 
read.  The  way  to  learn  to  analyze  and  comprehend  is  to  do 
much  analyzing  and  comprehending.  Let  the  work  go  along 
with  a  free  swing,  untramelled  by  too  much  attention  to  minu- 
ti».  But  little  by  little  the  lines  can  be  tightened  and  the  anal- 
ysis made  more  thorough  until  thorough  analysis  and  compre- 
hension become  the  pupil's  habit  of  mind. 

The  voice  of  most  mortals  needs  much  cultivation.  The  peo- 
ple who  grunt,  growl,  hiss  and  make  other  disagreeable  and  ear- 
splitting  noises  are  in  the  majority.  Nothing  can  take  the  place 
of  voice-drill  on  vowels  and  consonants — the  elements  of  speech. 
We  have  had  all  sorts  of  jim-crack  devices  in  the  hst  few  years, 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  vocal  drill,  but  they  are  all  failures. 
The  voice  must  have  puHiy  ironed  into  it  by  drill  on  the  pure 
tones  of  the  long  vowels ;  disHnctnesSy  by  tables  of  consonant 
words  and  sounds;  correctness  of  pronunciation  by  dictionary 
drill ;  and  pitchy  farce^  quality ^  speedy  volume^  etc. ,  by  drill  on 
proper  examples.'  Demosthenes'  secret  of  oratory  —  action ! 
action !  action ! — is  properly  paraphrased  into  drill  I  drill  I  drill ! 

The  third  element  is  much  harder  to  get  than  either  of  the 
others.  It  is  the  free  adaptation  of  the  voice  to  the  expression 
of  what  is  thought  by  the  mind.  All  the  teacher  can  do  is  to 
furnish  opportunity  to  his  pupil  to  rbad  and  then  criticise  judi- 
ciously. Dogberry  was  much  nearer  right  than  he  has  received 
credit  for :  to  read  well  does  come  by  nature,  but  of  course  prac- 
tice does  much  to  help  out  natural  qualities.  If  the  comprehen- 
sion element  and  voice-training  have  been  well  done,  the  reader 
win  correct  himself  of  his  deficiencies  by  practice  under  sugges- 
tion. 


FRESH  ILL  USTRA  TIONS. 


Children  appreciate  freshness  and  variety  of  illustrations. 
Many  teachers'  illustrations  are  like  a  well-known  superintend- 
ent's school-prayer:  he  has  prayed  the  same  thing  so  long  that 
his  pupils  all  have  it  by  heart  and  conld  rattle  it  off  far  quicker 
than  he  can.  College  boys  always  have  a  fund  of  jokes  about 
their  professors  who  have  a  stereotyped  set  of  illustrations.     At 
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a  certain  turn  in  the  recitation,  or  in  the  subject,  the  professor 
introduced  the  illustration  of  the  crumbling  and  decaying  tower; 
at  another  turn  the  illustration  of  the  caper  Dido  cut  to  outwit 
the  Carthagenians ;  and  at  another  the  saying  of  Archimides  that^ 
if  he  had  a  fulcrum  for  his  lever,  he  could  move  the  world.  Year 
in  and  year  out,  through  thick  and  thin,  these  time-honored  illus- 
trations do  duty  for  successive  classes.  They  even  cease  to  pro- 
voke a  joke  and  settle  down  to  the  dignity  of  fixed  traditions. 

Common-school  teachers  are  even  more  poverty-stricken  in 
illustrations  than  the  college  dons.  They  very  often  conclude 
that  they  will  not  be  ** stuck  up"  about  it,  and  that  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  text-book  are  plenty  good  enough  for  them.  So  the 
poor  pupil  receives  second  hand  meat  and  drink  in  the  text-book 
he  studies,  and  then  has  to  submit  to  warming  the  same  over 
when  he  comes  to  the  class,  at  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  A  little 
energy  would  supply  the  teacher  with  a  new  and  fresh  set  of  illus- 
trations and  examples,  and  thereby  add  a  hundred-fold  to  the 
freshness  and  interest  of  the  subject  to  the  pupil. « ' 

There  are  hundreds  of  teachers  who  never  go  outside  of 
White's  Arithmetic  (if  they  use  it)  for  illustrations  in  factoring, 
least  common  multiple,  greatest  common  divisor,  fractions,  etc. 
They  are  content  with  the  illustrations  in  Harper's  Geography 
(if  they  use  it),  and  introduce  their  pupils  to  nothing  new,  or 
fresh.  Text-books,  with  this  method  of  use,  become  sermon- 
books  of  the  sleep-producing  kind. 

It  pays  to  own  a  set  of  reference  books  in  the  various  subjects, 
such  as  will  furnish  abundant  new  and  varied  matter,  supple- 
mentary to  the  class  text-book.  Thus,  if  the  teacher  could  own 
a  couple  or  three  good  arithmetics,  besides  the  one  used  in  the 
class,  a  geography  or  two,  and  some  extra  books  of  other  kinds, 
and  if  good  use  were  made  of  them,  her  work  would  be  greatly 
improved.  Even  a  moderate  outfit  of  this  kind  would  cost  a  neat 
little  sum  of  money,  but  one  can  not  afford  to  be  without  such 
necessary  utensils.  They  are  to  successful  teaching  what  a  good 
kit  of  tools  is  to  the  carpenter  or  blacksmith,  and  as  the  carpen- 
ter and  smith  buy  and  own  their  tools,  if  they  are  not  furnished 
by  their  employer,  so  will  the  teacher  find  it  profitable  to  buy 
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and  own  these  necessary  tools  of  the  school  room,  if  they  are  not 
famished  by  the  district. 

The  use  of  these  helps  is  like  new  sunshine  in  the  day.  They 
act  on  the  pupil  and  the  recitation,  and  react  on  the  teacher  her- 
self, who  will  get  broader  views  of  what  she  is  to  teach  and  have 
more  power  of  interest  and  inspiration.  Need  we  wonder  that 
our  pupils  yawn,  get  sleepy  and  seek  relief  in  mischief  when  we 
run  the  same  gamut  of  illustrations  and  examples  that  they,  per^ 
haps,  have  been  familiar  with  since  childhood  and  have  seen 
every  time  they  opened  the  book  since  they  first  owned  it!  So 
long  as  causes  produce  results,  and  one  set  of  conditions  super- 
induces  another  will  this  method  of  work  result  disastrously  to 
good  teaching.  The  craving  for  variety  was  implanted  in  the 
human  soul  long  before  schools  and  school-masters  came  into 
vogue,  and  hence  antedates  all  the  devices  of  the  schoolmaster. 
Old  and  young  alike  must  and  will  have  variety,  all  apparent 
exceptions  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 


LIGHTENING  A   TASK, 


Confining  a  class  to  one  little  reading  book  makes  it  no  easy 
matter  to  keep  up  a  lively  interest.  If  we  stop  to  think  about  it, 
the  ordinary  school-reader,  below  the  fourth,  contains  less  read- 
ing matter,,  counted  word  for  word,  than  the  Saturday  edition  of 
any  good  daily  piper,  as  the  Chicago  Tribune^  New  York  Worlds 
or  Boston  Herald.  That  is  to  say,  a  book  on  which  the  pupil  is 
to  he  confined  for  at  least  one  school-year,  actually  contains  fewer 
words  than  the  morning  paper,  or  even  the  weekly  newspaper, 
the  child's  father  dispatches  in  twenty  minutes!  And  yet  we 
expect  our  little  wriggling,  emotional,  capricious  young  Ameri- 
can to  be  interested  in  his  reader  not  twenty  minutes  or  even 
twenty  days,  but  a  whole  year ! 

The  pater  familias  is  much  more  capable  of  restriction  to  one 
copy  of  his  favorite  weekly  or  daily  than  his  child  is  to  one  little 
book,  and  yet  he  tires  of  his  paper,  at  the  outside,  in  less  than 
half  a  dozen  hours.  There  is  a  world  of  suggestion  in  these  facts. 
Tliey  point  the  way  to  the  cause  of  so  much  parrot-like  reading. 
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done  in  singsong  monotony,  and  closed  by  a  sigh  of  relief  that 
would  find  fit  expression  in  something  like  * '  The  Lord  be  praised 
that  I  am  done  with  that  dog* eared  old  lesson !  *'  Lack-luster  eye 
and  sagging  lower  jaw  take  their  origin  in  that  flabbiness  of  in- 
terest consequent  on  threshing  the  same  two  bushels  of  chaff  the 
hundredth  time. 

The  cure  is  greater  quantity  and  greater  variety  of  matter  for 
all  reading  pupils  who  are  not  engaged  in  learning  words  pre- 
paratory to  reading.  Now-a-days  youths'  and  children's  maga- 
zines are  plentiful  and  cheap.  Besides,  many  secular  and  reli- 
gious newspapers  contain  copious  departments  which  abound  in 
good  selections  for  children  and  youth.  Ways  and  means  may 
be  devised  to  make  these  available  in  the  reading-classes  aboye 
the  First  Reader.  Papers  like  Saint  Nicholas^  Wide-Awake, 
Harper^ s  Young  People,  and  Youth^s  Companion  furnish  matter  of 
the  best  quality  for  the  supplementary  reading  suggested. 

The  idea  that  everything  read  must  be  read  into  tatters  and 
fragments  before  it  is  left,  is  a  mistake.  Some  selections  ought 
to  be  done  to  a  finish.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  much  reading 
should  be  done  at  a  good  round  pace,  care  being  taken  that  what 
is  read  is  read  correctly  and  well  understood.  Much  that  is  in 
the  ordinary  readers  would  be  better  disposed  of  in  that  way. 
One  can  hardly  see  why  **Casabianca,"  **The  Pet  Raccoon," 
and  "Dan's  Bull  Fight"  should  be  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  or  Whipple's  Contrast  between  Wit  and 
Humor. 

If  three  copies  of  any  selection  are  forthcoming,  class-reading 
in  the  offhand  way  previously  suggested  becomes  easy.  The 
teacher  keeps  one  to  look  over  in  order  to  insure  correctness  and 
to  be  able  to  give  the  necessary  aid.  The  other  two  are  held  by 
pupils,  and,  while  one  member  of  the*  class  stands  and  reads, 
another  member  looks  over  the  next  part  preparatory  to  reading. 
In  this  way  the  work  goes  right  along  without  stumbling.  A 
question  here  and  there  to  the  others  will  keep  them  sufficiently 
on  the  alert. 

Very  few  school  districts  are  so  poor  in  papers,  but  that  a  little 
energy  and  inquiry  will  secure  a  sufficient  number  to  lighten  the 
work  of  the  reading  classes,  besides  giving  drill  in  a  kind  of  read- 
ing now  much  neglected — offhand  reading. 
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WANT  OF  AIM. 


'♦Wonder  what  our  teacher  was  driving  at  in  that  recitation  ?" 
is  often  the  query  among  larger  pupils.  The  recitations  are  aim 
less  and  the  pupils  feel  it,  though,  perhaps,  they  could  not  tell 
exactly  what  the  matter  is.  The  teacher  flounders,  asks  the  same 
question  half  a  docen  times,  makes  the  pupils  nervous,  gets  ner- 
vous himself  and  runs  amuck  generally.  Surcease  from  such 
sorrow  is  usually  found  in  the  teacher's  lecturing  to  his  little 
pitchers,  on  the  subject  they  are  imagined  to  be  studying.  With 
larger  pupils,  the  next  thing  one  is  likely  hear  is,  ♦♦Well !  teacher 
talks  beautifully^  doesn't  he!" 

Aim,  definite  aim,  is  the  thing  to  be  prayed  for  in  such  cases. 
The  pupils  are  like  a  flock  of  ill-herded  sheep  whose  shepherd 
can  do  nothing  more  than  hurry  them  over  the  pasture,  snipping 
a  bit  here  and  there,  trampling  much  good  food  under  foot,  with 
no  definite  place  in  view,  and  becoming  hungrier  and  more  de- 
moralized at  every  step.  Aimless  teaching  is  worse  than  herd- 
ing children  on  a  subject,  for,,  if  they  were  herded  on  it,  they 
would  get  something  out  of  it  for  themselves,  whereas  they  are 
prevented  from  even  that. 

Definite  aim  is  one  of  the  lights  the  teacher  must  set  perpet- 
ually in  his  eye.  It  applies  to  a  great  many  things :  the  subject 
itself,  each  lesson,  each  part  of  each  lesson,  and  even  each  ques- 
tion and  illustration.  What  is  Arithmetic  taught  for  ?  Geography? 
History?  Spelling?  Writing?  Each  of  these  is  really  a  double 
question.  Training  is  one  thing  and  information  another,  though, 
perhaps,  if  the  teacher  would  answer  the  question,  What  am  I 
going  to  make  my  pupil  able  to  do  ?  he  would  meet  the  need 
well  enough. 

It  i&  plain  that  the  blunderbuss-plan  of  random  effort,  trusting 
*  to  inspiration  and  Providence,  to  turn  teacher  and  pupil  both  in 
the  right  direction,  will  not  do.     It  is  too  much  of  a  lottery, 
blanks  being  the  rule  and  scattering  prizes  the  exception. 

Before  beginning  to  teach  any  subject  the  teacher  ought  to 
settle  definitely  certain  points.  How  much  of  the  subject  and 
what  parts  of  it  am  I  going  to  teach  ?    What  ideas  are  very  im- 
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portant  and  should  be  emphasized  ?  What  are  unimportant  and 
may  be  touched  lightly  ? 

A  similar  catechism  is  needed  at  the  approach  to  every  lesson. 

< 

Not  only  this,  but  like  care  is  needed  in  assigning  lessons.  '  *  Take 
the  next  page"  is  like  saying  to  a  man  who  wants  to  know  the 
road  to  Indianapolis,  '*Take  the  first  four  roads."  Lessons 
often  go  bobbing  because  the  pupils  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
An  invitation  to  take  the  next  chapter  is  an  invocation  to  idle- 
ness and  want  of  preparation.  If  the  pupil  can  take  the  next 
chapter  and  do  it  habitually,  he  does  not  need  a  teacher  in  that 
subject,  since  he  is  held  responsible  for  going  alojie. 

Vagueness  in  one  place  begets  complementary  vagueness  in 
another,  and  the  last  devil  of  aimless  work  in  the  school-room 
will  find  seven  others  to  keep  him  merry  company. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  to  cook  up  a  recipe, 
with  specific  directions  for  all  sorts  of  aims,  since  this  is  utterly 
impossible,  hence  this  word  to  the  wise  will  be  sufficient. 


VOICES  FOR  THE  SPEECHLESS, 


Now  that  teachers  are  generally  trying  to  cultivate  kindness 
to  animals,  the  editor  of  this  department  desires  to  call  attention 
to  a  little  book  of  selections  entitled  **  Voices  for  the  Speechless," 
made  up  of  good  pieces  of  prose  and  poetry  (mostly  poetry)  re- 
lating to  kindness  to  the  dumb  creation.  All  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  kindness  to  animals  (and  all  ought  to  be !)  will  be 
delighted  by  this  little  book.  It  is  entirely  free  from  the  good- 
for  nothing  trash  so  often  found  in  such  collections. '  The  com- 
piler is  Mr.  Abraham  Firth,  Sec'y  of  the  American  Humane 
Association,  and  its  compilation  was  a  work  of  love,  designed 
to  put  the  best  short  extracts  in  the  English  tongue,  on  humane- 
ness, into  the  hands  of  the  children  of  the  public  schools.  Open- 
ing the  pages  at  random  one  lights  on  such  authors  as  Frances 
Power  Cobbe,  Dickens,  Ruskin,  Shakespeare,  Dean  Stanley, 
Arthur  Helps,  and  George  Eliot.  Such  names  are  an  earnest  of 
the  high  type  of  the  matter.  Nor  is  it  too  difficult  and  thus  un- 
suited  to  the  understanding  of  children,  but  on  the  contrary  the 
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selections  are  made  with  a  view  to  what  average  children  and 
young  people  can  understand.  The  extracts  are  suitable  for 
memorizing  and  recitation  in  most  grades  and  kinds  of  schools. 
When  teachers  have  recitations,  they  could  serve  a  good  cause 
by  devoting  part  of  the  matter  to  the  rights  of  our  poor  dumb 
animals.  We  believe  the  cost  is  75  cts.,  and  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.^  Boston,  are  the  publishers. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

(Tins  Department  it  conducted  by  Howabd  Sasdison,  Proiessor  of  Methods  in  the 

Suce  Normal  School.] 


-:o:- 


A  BOOK  FOR  GEOGRAPHY  WORK, 


SECOND   YEAR   GRADE. 

IN  the  geography  work  of  the  second  year  of  school  the  aim  is 
to  thoroughly  interest  the  pupils  in  the  various  typical  regions 
of  the  earth,  as  the  cold  regions,  the  warm  regions,  the  moun- 
tainous regions,  the  regions  of  the  plains,  the  land  regions,  the 
water  regions,  etc.  This  interest  is  to  be  aroused  indirectly. 
That  is,  the  pupils  are  to  be  interested  in  the  tropical  regions  by 
stud)ring  the  plants,  animals  and  people  of  that  region,  and  the 
portion  of  earth  as  region  is  to  solicit  and  hold  their  interest  and 
attention  because  it  is  the  home  of  these  plants,  animals  and  peo- 
ple, in  whose  habits  the  children  are  so  deeply  interested.  In 
doing  this  work  the  jnap  is  not  to  be  employed.  The  map  is  to 
be  used  when  beginning  the  regular  text-book  work,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  year's  work.  A  little  previous  to  this 
time  the  idea  of  the  map  should  be  first  presented,  in  order  that 
the  child  may  understand  it  as  an  instrument,  when  about  to  en- 
ter upon  text-book  work.  That  is,  the  time  to  give  the  idea  of 
the  map,  and  to  make  the  child  a  master  of  it  as  a  means  of  ge- 
ographical study,  is  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year 
instead  of  during  the  second  year.  According  to  this,  the  most 
rational  method  is  not  (i)  to  study  the  school- room  and  its  fur- 
niture and  map  it,  (2)  to  study  the  school-yard  and  map  it,  (3)  to 
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study  the  features  of  the  township  and  map  it,  etc. ,  during  the 
first  part  of  the  geography  work.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
geographical  ideas  are  to  be  studied  during  the  first  three  years 
without  a  study  of,  or  the  aid  of  the  map,  but  by  means  of  con- 
versation, stories,  pictures,  readings,  etc.,  at  the  end  of  which 
work,  these  steps  with  the  school  room,  school-yard,  township, 
etc. ,  may  be  taken  as  a  means  of  giving  the  child  an  idea  of  the 
map.  The  principle  is — utilize  the  means  that  the  child  is  al- 
ready familiar  with,  i.  e. ,  language  and  pictures,  in  giving  the  first 
ideas  of  geography,  in  order  that  the  whole  force  of  the  mind 
may  be  turned  upon  the  ideas  and  their  relations.  (The  geo- 
graphical ideas  for  the  first  year  were  suggested  in  the  November 
Journal,  and  those  for  the  second  year  in  the  December  Journal. 
The  work  of  the  third  year  will  be  sketched  at  a  future  time.) 

It  is  the  intention  at  this  time  to  speak  of  a  book  that  is  deemed 
suitable  for  reading  and  conversational  exercises  in  the  second 
year  geography  work.  It  is  a  book  familiar  to  many  teachers  of 
the  state.  Its  title  is  The  Seven  Little  Sisters.  The  book  con- 
tains about  130  pp.,  printed  in  large  type  and  simple  language. 
Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.    Price  50  cts. 

The  idea  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  geographical  story 
is  to  be  told  is  that  of  a  lady  seated  with  her  three  little  friends, 
Mamicy  Bell,  and  Geordie,  and  telling  to  them  a  series  of  inter- 
esting things  about  **The  Seven  Little  Sisters,  who  live  on  The 
Round  Ball  that  Floats  in  the  Air.'' 

The  idea  of  the  book  is  to  convey  to  the  children  some  of  the 
salient  notions  of  the  form  and  size  of  the  earth ;  of  its  varieties 
of  surface  and  climate ;  of  its  various  plants,  animals,  people  and 
their  habits,  by  grouping  these  ideas  around  the  doings  and  daily 
life  of  seven  little  girls — each  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  picture 
of  some  typical  region.  The  ideas  of  the  universal  brotherhood 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  of  man  as  a  being  of  exchange 
are  also  touched  upon.     The  general  plan  of  the  book  is — 

I.  To  consider  in  a  simple  way  the  ball  itself  in  its  main  fea- 
tures, as  form,  size,  floating  in  the  air  surrounded  by  white  clouds; 
and  its  varieties  of  surface,  as  the  grassy,  hilly,  rocky,  and  icy 
regions. 
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The  following  indicates  the  manner  of  presenting  this,  and  is 
also  an  index  to  the  general  nature  of  the  language : 

''Dear  children,  I  have  heard  of  a  wonderful  ball,  which  floats 
in  the  sweet,  blue  air,  and  has  little  soft,  white  clouds  about  it, 
as  it  swims  along.  There  are  many  charming  and  astonishing 
things  to  be  told  of  this  ball ;  and  some  of  them  you  shall  hear. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  know  that  it  is  a  very  big  ball ; 
far  bigger  than  the  great  soft  ball,  of  bright  colors,  that  little 
Charley  plays  with  on  the  floor, — yes,  indeed,  and  bigger  than 
Cousin  Frankie's  largest  foot  ball,  that  he  brought  home  from 
college  in  the  spring ;  bigger,  too,  than  that  fine  round  globe  in 
the  schoolroom,  that  Emma  turns  about  so  carefully,  while  she 
twists  her  bright  face  all  ioto  wrinkles  as  she  searches  for  Afgan- 
istan  or  the  Bosphorus  Straits.  Long  names,  indeed;  they 
sound  quite  grand  from  her  little  mouth,  but  they  mean  nothing 
to  you  and  me  now. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  my  ball.  It  is  so  large  that  trees  can 
grow  on  it,  and  men  and  women  can  live  on  it,  and  little  chil- 
dren too.  In  some  places  it  is  soft  and  green,  like  the  meadow 
between  the  hills,  where  the  grass  was  so  high  last  summer  that 
we  almost  lost  Marnie  when  she  lay  down  to  roll  in  it ;  then  again 
it  is  steep  and  rough,  covered  with  great  hills,  much  higher  than 
that  high  one  behind  the  school-house,-- «o  high  that  when  you 
look  up  ever  so  far  you  canU  see  the  top  of  them ;  but  in  some 
parts  there  are  no  hills  at  all,  and  quiet  little  ponds  of  blue  water, 
where  the  white  water-lilies  grow,  and  silvery  fishes  play  among 
their  long  stems.  Bell  knows,  for  she  has  been  among  the  lilies 
in  a  boat,  with  papa,"  etc. 

2.  The  book  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  some  of  the  principal 
and  most  interesting  features  of  the  warm  regions  of  the  western 
world  by  clustering  them  around  a  story  of  ''The  Little  Brown 
Biby" — the  youngest  of  the  seven  sisters.  In  the  course  of  this 
litde  narrative,  the  dress  and  mode  of  life  of  the  people;  vege- 
tation, as  the  tall  grasses  and  the  cocoanut ;  animals,  as  the  golden 
colored  snakes,  monkeys  with  prehensile  tails,  and  green  par- 
rots, are  touched  upon.  All  these  in  connection  with  pictures 
may  form  the  basis  of  lessons  in  which  the  geographical  ideas 
of  the  children  may  be  extended,  their  imagination  cultivated, 
and  their  power  of  language  strengthened. 

3.  The  story  then  changes,  and  Agoonack,  the  second  of  the 
seven  sisters  comes  upon  the  scene.  •  In  this  story  the  children 
are  told  of  Agoonack's  brother  Sip-su,  and  of  her  father  and 
mother,  of  their  occupations,  and  of  what  they  eat,  drink,  and 
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wear.  Their  home  is  described,  and  much  that  is  interesting 
concerning  the  animals  of  the  region,  as  the  seal,  walrus,  polar 
bear,  whale,  and  the  arctic  dogs  is  given.  How  Agoonack  lives 
** through  the  long  darkness''  and  how  she  "lives  through  the 
long  sunshine  "  is  set  forth  in  a  manner  that  is  vivid,  interesting, 
and  appropriate  to  children. 

4.  .  The  children  take  then,  in  imagination,  a  long  journey, 

over  lake  and  river,  mountain,  plain,  and  ocean,  in  order  that 

they  may  look  in  upon  the  third  of  the  "Seven  Little  Sisters," 

in  her  burning  desert  home.     This  sister  is  "Gemila,  the  Child 

of  the  Desert."     It  is  a  story  of  desert  life,  of  burning  sands, 

of  the  camel,   ostrich,   oasis,   and  lonely  caravan.     It  begins 

thus : — 

"It  is  almost  sunset,  and  Abdel  Hassm  has  come  out  to  the 
door  of  his  tent  to  enjoy  the  breeze,  which  is  growing  cooler  af- 
ter the  day's  terrible  heat.  The  round,  red  sun  hangs  low  over 
the  sand ;  it  will  be  gone  in  five  minutes  more.  The  tent  door 
is  turned  away  from  the  sun,  and  Abdel  Hassan  sees  only  the 
rosy  glow  of  its  light  on  the  hills  in  the  distance,  which  looked 
so  purple  all  day.  He  sits  very  still,  and  his  earnest  eyes  are 
fixed  on  those  distant  hills.  He  does  not  move  or  speak  when 
the  tent-door  is  again  pushed  aside,  and  his  two  children,  Alee 
and  Gemila,  come  out  with  their  little  mats  and  seat  themselves 
also  on  the  sand.  He  only  sends  up  blue  circles  of  smoke  from 
his  long  pipe  as  he  sits  there,  cross-legged  on  a  mat  of  rich  carpet. 
He  never  sat  in  a  chair  in  his  life,  and  indeed  never  saw  one. 
His  chairs  are  mats,  and  his  house,  as  you  have  heard,  a  tent.  Do 
you  know  what  a  tent  is  ?    I  have  always  liked  tents,  and  "  etc 

5.  The  book  then  turns  to  another  typical  phase  of  the  earth's 
features  and  life,  and  centers  the  events  around  the  daily  life  of 
"  Jeannette  the  Little  Mountain  Maiden,"  and  for  a  time  the 
pupils  live  in  Switzerland,  wandering  over  mountain  and  valley, 
leaping  across  little  mountain  torrents,  viewing  the  chamois  upon 
the  high  rocks,  picking  the  "blue-eyed  gentians,"  and  gathering 
berries  and  chestnuts. 

6.  The  children  then  watch  the  sunset.  "Now  a  little  part 
of  the  sun  is  gone — now  it  is  half  gone,  and  in  a  minute  more  it 
is  entirely  out  of  sight,  leaving  onl/  a  train  of  bright  clouds  be- 
hind.    Where  did  it  go  ?' 

It  seemed  to  slip  down  over  the  edge  of  the  world.  To-mor- 
row  morning,  if  you  are  up  early,  you  will  see  it  come  back 
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again  on  the  other  side.  As  it  goes  away  from  us  to-night,  it  is 
coming  to  another  sister,  little  Pen-se,  who  lives  far  away,  round 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  While  we  had  the  sunshine  she 
had  the  night ;  and  now,  when  night  is  coming  to  us,  it  is  morn- 
ing for  her. 

The  sun  has  gone ;  shall  we  go  too,  and  take  a  peep  round 
there  to  see  the  kind  of  morning.  Pen- se  and  her  father  Kang-hy 
are  having  ?  " 

Thus  are  brought  before  them,  the  various  grades  of  life  in 
China,  the  rice  fields,  the  tea'  plantations,  the  mulberry  groves, 
life  upon  the  boats  in  the  rivers,  what  the  people  wear,  what 
they  eat,  and  the  chief  characteristics  of^he  ''Flowery  Kingdom" 
that  are  within  the  comprehension  of  children.  The  following 
as  to  what  they  eat  will  indicate  the  general  nature  of  the  nar- 
rative : — 

"What  will  all  these  busy  people  have  for  dinner  today  ?  Fat 
bear's- paws,  brought  from  the  dark  forest  fifty  miles  away — these 
will  do  for  that  comfortable  looking  mandarin  with  the  red  ball 
on  the  top  of  his  cap.  I  think  he  has  eaten  something  of  the 
same  kind  before.  A  bird's-nest  soup  for  my  lady  in  the  great 
house  on  the  hill ;  bird's-nests  brought  from  the  rocks  where  the 
waves  dash  and  the  birds  feel  themselves  very  safe;  but  'such 
delicious  soup ! '  said  Madam  Faw  Choo ;  and  Young-lo,  her 
son,  sent  the  fisherman  again  to  the  rocks  for  more.  What  will 
the  soldiers  have, — the  officer  who  wears  thick  s-itin  boots,  and 
doesn't  look  much  like  fighting  iif  his  gay  silk  dress?  A  stew 
of  fat  puppies  for  him,  and  only  boiled  rats  for  the  porter  who 
carries  the  heavy  tea  boxes,"  etc. 

7.  The  story  next  deals  with  the  life  of  little  Manenko  in 
Africa,»and  with  the  wonders  of  the  "Dark  Continent" — the 
strange  vegetation,  the  large  and  wild  animals,  the  elephant  hunt, 
and  with  the  alligators  and  the  hippopotami  in  their  homes.  The 
children  are  told  of  the  simple  but  happy  life  of  the  people — of 
what  they  eat — the  pounded  corn,  milk  and  honey,  scarlet  beans, 
and  antelope  and  elephant  meat ;  and  of  wild  birds — the  white 
pelicans,  brown  ducks,  and  the  honey-bird.  All  new  and  won- 
derful and  wild. 

8.  And  now  they  are  ready  for  the  story  of  the  seventh  of  the 
"Seven  Little  Sisters" — Louise,  the  Child  of  the  River  Rhine. 
At  first  it  is  a  typical  German  household  in  the  fatherland,  and 
a  story  of  a  German  home  upon  the  Rhine — the  home  of  Louise 
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and  Fritz,  Gretchen  and  baby  Hans.  German  scenery  and  cli- 
mate are  touched  upon,  and  German  habits  and  occupations. 
Then  misfortune  comes  and  the  father  tells  ''his  wondering  little 
ones"  that  he  has  lost  all  his  money ;  the  beautiful  great  house 
and  gardens  are  no  longer  his ;  and  they  must  all  leave  their 
pleasant  home  near  the  Rhine,  and  cross  the  great  tossing  ocean, 
to  find  a  new  home  among  the  forests  or  prairies.  Thus  are  they 
introduced  to  life  in  the  West,  as  they  learn  about  Louise  in  the 
home  of  the  sturdy  German  farmer  of  the  frontier. 

9.  The  last  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  showing  that 
although  some  of  these  little  sisters  are  white,  some  black,  and 
some  brown ;  although  *some  live  in  cold  regions  and  some  in 
warm,  some  in  desert  regions  and  some  upon  mountains,  yet  they 
are  in  reality  sisters^ — that  it  is  a  common  Father  "that  made  the 
sparkling  water  and  sunshine  for  Pen-se,  and  the  shining  brown 
ducks  for  her  too ;  the  springs  in  the  desert  and  the  palm-trees 
for  Gemila,  as  well  as  the  warm  sunshine  for  Manenko,  and  the 
beautiful  river  Rhine  for  Louise;  the  colored  parrots  for  the 
Brown  Baby ;  the  red  strawberries  and  the  chestnuts  for  little 
Jemnette  to  gather;  and  the  grand  march  of  the  northern  lights 
for  Agoonack." 

NUMBER— FIRST  YEAR. 


As  has  been  said,  the  first  year's  work  in  number  consists  of 
two  parts.  The  first  part  deals  more  particularly  with  form 
(number  being  incidental),  and  occupies  the  first  three  ^months 
of  the  school  year.  The  second  part  deals  with  the  ideas  of 
number  through  the  different  forms  studied.  Thus  in  studying 
three  as  to  its  relations,  the  class  should  use  squares,  cubes, 
circles,  triangles,  oblongs,  spheres,  hemispheres,  cylinders,  cones, 
pyramids,  prisms,  semicircles,  spheroids. 

Why  use  so  many  difierent  kinds  of  objects  ?  Because  each 
time  the  child  discovers  a  relation][with  the  balls  as  a  means,  and 
verifies  the  truth  of  the  relation  with  cubes,  squares,  cones,  etc., 
etc.,  every  added  group  carries  the  fact  farther  away  from  the 
particular  and  nearer  to  the  general.  The  mind  establishes  a 
general  truth  through  particulars.     Then,  too,  repetition  of  the 
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sxme  fact  as  found  in  all  the  different  groups  impresses  the  fact 
upon  the  mind. 

Why  use  these  forms  which  should  have  become  familiar  in 
the  first  three  month's  work  in  form  ?  These  simple  forms  are 
themselves  universals.  What  does  the  cylinder  represent  ?  It 
represents  every  object  in  the  material  world  which  is  similar  in 
form.  A  cylinder  represents  a  log,  a  cane,  a  pin,  the  spoke  in 
a  wheel,  a  flute,  a  stem  of  a  leaf,  a  telegraph  pole,  a  thread,  a 
wire,  a  hair, .the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  arms,  the  fingers,  the  boiler 
of  an  engine,  a  lamp  chimney,  an  oil  tank,  and  hundreds  of  other 
things.  The  child  who  is  able  to  gather  all  these  objects  into  a 
group  and  name  them  all  cylinders,  has  ten- fold  more  power 
than  the  one  who  can  oply  say  this  is  a  pin,  that  is  a  tree,  etc. 

Suppose  that  the  pupils  have  studied  the  solids  and  plane  sur- 
faces, can  distinguish,  name,  describe,  draw,  and  mold  them  and 
like  forms,  they  are  ready  to  study  number  in  some  systematic 
way.  In  the  study  of  any  number  the  following  order  may  be 
observed : — 

1 .  Study  the  number  as  a  whole. 

2.  As  to  the  relations  in  it. 

3.  In  its  applications. 

The  idea  of  a  number  and  its  oral  term  must  of  necessity  be 
involved  in  the  study  of  any  number  as  a  whole.     The  idea  one* 
and  the  term  are  familiar  to  the  pupils. 

With  clay  let  each  make  a  sphere,  then  with  a  fine  wire  or 
thread  cut  each  sphere  into  equal  parts.  Ask  what  has  been 
done,  what  the  p^rts  are  called,  how  many  parts. there  are? 
Hide  one  part  and  tell  how  many  are  left,  hide  both  and  tell  how 
many  are  left,  place  both  hemispheres  together  and  tell  what  is 
made,  tell  the  names  of  equal  parts  of  the  sphere.  Let  the 
children  tell  stories  about  the  sphere  and  its  hemispheres.  These 
stories  should  not  be  suggested  by  the  teacher,  but  should  be  the 
result  of  the  child's  own  thought.  If  at  the  first  attempt  he  dis- 
covers nothing,  no  time  has  been  lost  if  he  has  tried  to  think. 
After  handling  the  sphere  and  its  parts  some  relations  such  as 
the  following  will  suggest  themselves  : — 

3 
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1  hemisphere  and  i  hemisphere  are  i  sphere. 

2  hemispheres  are  i  sphere. 

A  sphere  less  i  hemisphere  is  i  hemisphere. 

A  sphere  less  2  hemispheres  is  nothing. 

In  a  sphere  there  are  2  hemispheres. 

A  hemisphere  is  the  half  of  a  sphere. 
The  clay  sphere  may  be  called  an  apple,  and  the  pupils  will 
find  that  there  are  two  halves  in  an  apple.  The  clay  sphere 
may  represent  an  orange,  a  peach,  a  poUto,  etc.,  and  the  child 
has  taken  the  first  steps  in  discovering  that  there  a»e  two  halves 
in  everything. ,  For  convenience,  and  also  for  greater  exactness, 
he  may  use  the  dime  and  half  dimes,  the  dollar  and  half  dollars. 
He  is  ready  to  learn  that : — 

2  half  dimes  are  i  dime. 

2  half  dollars  are  i  dollar. 

2  pints  are  i  quart. 

A  sheet  folded  into  2  halves  is  a  folio. 

2  one  cents  are  2  cents. 

2  reams  are  i  bundle. 
Arrange  cubes,  cylinders,  cones,  etc.,  in  two's.  What  leaves 
grow  in  two's  ?  What  insects  have  two  wings  ?  What  are  your 
two  mittens  called  ?  What  are  your  two  shoes  called  ?  What 
things  are  bought  in  pairs  ?  What  articles  of  clothing,  what  in- 
struments? How  many  pairs  of  wheels  has  a  dogcart,  a  far- 
'mer's  wagon,  a  freight  car,  an  engine  ?  What  litde  animal  has 
two  pairs  of  horns  ?  How  many  pairs  of  legs  has  an  ant,  a  Ay, 
a  butterfly,  a  spider,  a  horse  ?  What  animals  ha4re  the  hoof  di- 
vided into  two  parts  ^    What  animal  has  double  hoofs  ? 

Place  a  double  row  of  pegs  on  the  desk.  Examine  the  cloaks 
and  see  whose  has  a  double  lining.  Two  horses  driven  together 
are  called  what  ?  two  oxen  driven  together  are  called  what  ? 

Thus  the  child  may  learn  the  meaning  of  the  terms  pair^  span^ 
yoke,  double,  couple,  duet,  etc.  The  knowledge  of  two  serves  as 
a  basis  for  the  knowledge  of  three.  Three  is  two  and  one.  Find 
all  the  threes  in  the  room,  in  the  yard.  Bring  a  plant  from  the 
yard  whose  leaves  are  in  threes.  What  flower  has  its  petals  ar- 
ranged in  threes  ?  (See  Sir  John  Lubbock's  work  On  Leaves.) 
What  bird  has  three  toes?    Explain  the  terms  trio,  triangle. 
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triple,  thrice.  Give  each  pupil  three- objects,  such  as — three 
cubes,  three  circles,  three  triangles,  three  cones,  etc.,  and  let 
liim  experiment  with  them.  After  some  thought  the  following 
relations  may  be  stated :  (These  relations  will  be  stated  con- 
^crettly. ) 

1  and  I  and  i  are  3.  3  less  x  are  2. 

2  and  I  are  3.  3  less  2  are  i. 
I  and  2  are  3.  3  less  3  are  o. 

3  ones  are  3.  3  less  i  le»s  i  less  i  are  o. 

1  three  is  3.  '■     In  3  there  are  3  ones. 

2  ones  and  i  are  3.  In  3  there  is  i  three. 
I  two  and  i  are  3. 

As  has  been  said  before  the  teacher  is  not  to  suggest  these  re- 
lations, but  is  to  encourage  the  pupil  in  his  discoveries  of  them. 
The  relations  stated  deal  with  three  as  a  whole.  The  group  may 
now  be  separated  into  its  equal  parts  and  the  parts  named. 
Show  me  i  third  of  three  cubes,  2  thirds  of  three  cubes,  3  thirds 
-of  three  cubes,  etc. ,  etc.     The  applications  are : — 

1.  Three  feet  are  i  yard. 

2.  Three  feet  are  i  pace. 

3.  Three  miles  are  1  league. 

4.  Three  i  cents  are  3  cents. 

Enough  time  should  be  given  to  these  facts  to  make  them  fa- 
miliar. In  dealing  with  the  yard  the  pupil  should  have  a  defin- 
ite idea  of  the  yard  as  an  exact  measure,  he  should  handle  tha 
yard  measure,  should  measure  the  doors,  table,  wall,  fence  about 
the  school  yard,  rolls  of  tape,  bits  of  ribbon  or  string,  etc.  Have 
a  box  of  toy  money,  and  let  different  pupils  **keep  store,"  buy- 
ing and  selling  goods  by  the  yard.  Parts  of  a  yard,^  as  a  third 
or  two- thirds  may  be  bought,  care  being  taken  that  the  .child  sees 
each  part  in  its  relation  to  the  whole. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  work  thus  far  presented 
is  to  be  presented  orally^  the  lessons  are  to  be  conducted  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  ideas  of  number  are  made  familiar,  and  there 
should  be  no  representation  except  in  the  form  of  pictures.  The 
teacher  may  ask  her  pupils  to  ftaake  a  picture  of  the  stories  they 
know  about  three,  using  balls.  It  may  be  done  in  this  way : — 
•  •  •  (To  be  read,  \  ball  and  i  ball  and  i  ball  are  3  balls.) 

fTwo  balls  and  i  ball  are  3  balls.) 

(One  ball  and  2  balls  are  3  balls.) 

(One  three-balls  is  3  balls  or  3  one-rballs  are  3  balls.) 

Fannie  S.  Burt. 
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THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

(  This  Department  ii  conducted  hj  Gbo.  F.  Bitss,  Supervising  Prin.  Indianapolis  schools  ) 

ux 

MAKE  YOURSELF  USELESS. 


SOME  one  said  to  a  teacher  once,  ''Make  yourself  useless  t& 
your  pupils  as  soon  as  p>ossible."  At  first  thought,  this 
seems  Xt  be  strange  advice ;  but  on  second  thought,  one 
sees  sound  philosophy  in  it.  Pupils  often  depend  entirely  too 
much  on  the  teacher,  and  he  frequently  and  unconsciously  helps 
them  to  their  hurt.  Instead  of  growing  to  be  independent,  they 
grow  more  and  more  dependent.  Many  a  pupil  goes  through 
his  grammar  lesson  by  the  help  the  teacher  gives  unconsciously  in 
various  ways.  The  writer  very  well  remembers  one  of  his  teach- 
ers who  was  very  useful  to  his  pupils  in  the  grammar  lesson.  To 
illustrate,  take  the  following  sentence :  ''Sugar  is  sweet."  Pars- 
ing was  the  order.    The  pupil  said,  *^  Sugar  \s  a  prop .    Jus^ 

here  the  teacher  arched  his  eye- brows  and  said,  "Tut,  tut'^ 
The  pupil  said  "common"  before  the  teacher  could  possibly  get 
his  face  straight.  Why  not  ?  If  it  were  not  proper  it  must  be 
common.  He  then  said,  "/f  sweet  is  a  verb,  because  asserts  ac- 
tion, being,  or  state."  The  teacher  then  very  blandly  asked,  if 
sweet  lorms  any  part  of  the  verb.  Knowing  the  habit  of  the 
teacher  better  than  he  knew  his  grammar  the  pupil  said,  "No,. 
Sir  "  The  profound  conclusion  that  ts  is  tAe  verb  was  then 
reached.  Now  the  pupil  knew,  instinctively,  that  if  sweet  were 
a  part  of  the  verb,  no  remark  would  have  been  made.  He  ran 
no  risk  in  saying  that  is  is  the  verb,  since  sugar  was  disposed  of 
and  sufeet  did  not  belong  to  the  verb. 

But  another  trouble  was  ahead.  That  verb  was  either  tran- 
sitive or  intransitive,  and  he  did  not  know  which.  Two  guesses 
would  dispose  of  that,  however,  and  he  stood  just  as  good  a 
chance  to  guess  right  the  first  time  as  wrong.  He  said,  "7^  is  a 
^A-ansitive  verb."  Then  the  teacher  said,  "Is  it?"  with  that  pe- 
culiar inflection  that  says  it  tsn*t.  The  pupil  immediately  changed 
his  opinion  and  was  not  slow  to  say  that  is  b  mtransitive.  This 
teacher  was  of  great  use  to  the  writer,  especially  in  grammar* 
He  could  not  get  along  without  the  teacher. 
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DON'T  DO  IT  AGAIN. 


Did  you  insert  in  your  last  examination  a  peculiarly  worded 
problem,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  give  something  unlike  any  thing 
the  teacher  had  taught?  When  the  pupils  failed,  did  you  say 
you  were  giving  it  as  a  test  for  bright  pupils  ? 

Did  you  ask  a  fifth  year  class  questions  in  grammar  that  would 
puzzle  a  first  year  high  school  class  ?  Did  you  say  that  you  just 
wished  to  see  what  they  would  do  with  them  ? 

Did  you  ask  a  geography  question  that  could  not  be  answered 
from  what  was  in  the  text,  and  then  claim  that  you  did  it  to  lead 
the  teacher  to  do  "broader  work ? " 

Have  you  a  course  of  study,  and  did  you  ask  questions  that 
•called  for  knowledge  not  included  in  the  course  ? 

If  you  did  many  such  things  as  the  above,  will  you  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  your  teachers  have  "heart-ache,"  and  that 
they  are  trying  to  teach  every  possible  kind  of  problem  and  every 
possible  kind  of  side  question  that  may  be  related  to  any  thing 
they  teach  ? 

In  short,  will  you  be  surprised  to  find  them  teaching  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  pupils  power  to  pass  t 

The  above  thoughts  were  suggested  by  a  paragraph  under 
■**  Short  Notes,"  in  the  February  number  of  the  Journal,  entitled 
*•*  Them  Sums."  w.  g. 


GRAMMAR. 


A  class  is  beginning  the  study  of  grammar  from  a  text-book. 
Can  the  teacher  get  any  help  from  his  psychology  ?  Let  us  see. 
Psychology  says  the  mind  proceeds  from  the  known  to  the  rela- 
ted imknown.  Common  sense,  then,  suggests  to  the  teacher  to 
ascertain  what  these  pupils  know  that  is  related  to  that  which 
he  expects  to  teach  them. 

This  book  begins  with  the  sentence.  The  definition  is,  "A 
•sentence  is  the  expression  of  a  thought  in  words."  Following 
this  definition,  are  some  groups  of  words.  The  pupil  is  asked 
to  decide  which  are  sentences.  This  takes  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  definition.  The  pupil  needs  to  know  what  the  elements  of 
a  thought  are,  before  he  can  tell  whether  a  thought  is  expressed 
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or  not.  He  has  had  and  expressed  many  thoughts.  The  teacher^ 
then,  must  appeal  to  this  knowledge  in  his  possesion. 

What  is  necessary  to  a  thought  ?  He  can  not  answer  this ;  it 
is  too  general.  Can  we  think,  unless  we  have  something  to  think 
about  ?     Any  sane  person  of  common  sesse  will  answer  this  in 

ft 

the  negative.  Must  we  know  something  to  think  about  this  ob- 
ject, before  we  can  have  a  thought  about  it  ?  Yes.  Have  we  a 
thought  before  we  think  what  we  have  in  our  mind  about  thi& 
object?     No. 

From  such  a  conversation  as  this,  the  pupil  can  easily  be  led 
to  see  that  in  every  thought  there  are  three  elements :  the  thing 
thought  about ;  that  which  is  thought  about  it,  and  the  act  of 
thinking.  Now,  when  a  group  of  words  express  these  three 
things  a  sentence  is  formed.  A  pupil  is  now  ready  to  take  the  ex- 
ercise referred  to  ?  He  knows  now  certain  relations  that  exist  be- 
tween the  words  and  the  thought.  The  first  in  the  list  is  *  *Flower& 
bloom."  Here  he  can  readily  be  led  to  see  that  the  word  flow- 
ers, names  the  thing  thought  about,  and  that  bloom  not  only 
denotes  an  act,  but  shows  that  we  have  thought  this  act  of  flow- 
ers, A  thought  is  expressed,  and  we  therefore  have  a  sentence. 
The  teacher  should  be  certain  that  the  pupil  sees  that  the  words 
express  all  the  elements  of  a  thought,  before  concluding  that  they 
form  a  sentence. 

The  models  for  disposing  of  sentences,  are  usually  the  reverse 
of  this.  The  one  in  the  book  before  me,  is  as  follows :  '*  This  is 
a  sentence^  because  it  expresses  a  thought."  This  has  a  tendency 
to  make  the  pupil  guess,  and  then  give  the  "stock  reason.'** 
Take  "birds  chirping,"  and  four  out  of  five  will  say,  **  This  is  a 
sentence,  because  it  expresses  a  thought."  When  questioned 
closely,  they  see  their  mistake,  and  show  their  ability  to  think 
properly. 

The  pupil  should  recite  in  the  order  in  which  he  did  his  think- 
ing.    Next  comes  the  analysis  of  this  sentence. 

He  is  ready  to  point  out  subject,  and  predicate  for  this  is. 
what  he  has  been  doing  in  deciding  whether  these  groups  form 
sentences.      He  needs  to  learn  that  the  word  that  denotes  the 
thing  thought  of,  is  subject,  and  that  the  word  or  words  that  assert, 
what  is  thought,  are  called  predicate.  g.  f.  b. 
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SHORT  NOTES. 


T£ach£rs  of  History,  do  your  pupils  know  as  much  about 
Morse,  Morris  and  Charles  Sumner,  as  they  do  of  Melendez, 
De  Leon  and  Cartier?  Do  you  teach  as  much  about  Garrison, 
and  Toombs,  and  Ben  Wade,  as  you  do  of  Frobisher,  Sergeant 
Jasper,  and  Rochambeau  ?  Your  pupils  know  of  the  Gadsden 
purchase,  but  can  they  tell  aught  of  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments ?  They  can  describe  in  detail  the  battle  of  Long  Island, 
but  can  they  explam  the  questions  involved  in  the  Trent  affair  ? 
While  you  are  teaching  your  text-books,  don't  forget  the  many  far 
more  important  items  which  the  text-books  omit. — School  Mod- 
erator, 

THE   catechism. 

Teacher. — Use  a  form  of  lie  or  lay  in  a  sentence. 
Pupil  — I  have  lain  my  books  in  my  desk. 
Tr.  —What  does  have  lain  mean  ? 

9 

P. — Have  lain  means  have  rested. 

Tr. — Could  you  say  you  have  rested  your  book  in  the  desk  ? 
,P.— No'm. 

Tr. — What  would  you  say  ? 

P. — I  have  laid  my  book  in  my  desk  ? 

Tr.— That's  right. 

Whenever  a  mistake  occurred,  the  pupil  was  taken  through  a 
similar  catechism,  which  always  resulted  in  the  pupil's  changing 
his  sentence  by  usmg  a  form  of  the  other  verb.  The  pupils 
seemed  to  be  anxious  to  please  the  teacher,  and  whenever  they 
found  what  she  wished,  they  were  not  slow  in  giving  it.  Just  as 
we  had  made  up  our  mind  that  if  she  would  put  a  pupil  who  had 
made  a  correct  sentence  through  the  catechism,  he  would  change 
as  readily  as  the  others  had  done,  she  did  that  very  thing. 

P.7-I  lay  on  the  lounge  yesterday. 

Tr. — What  does  lay  mean  ? 

P. — Lay  means  rested. 

Tr. — Would  you  say  you  rested  on  the  lounge  ? 

P.— No'm. 

We  were  not  surprised. 

Moral. — Question  pupils  when  they  are  right  as  well  as  when 
they  are  wrong. 
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LITTLE  THINGS. 

The  little  things  in  the  school  room  have  a  greater  effect  on 
the  school  than  many  persons  susi>ect  The  order  of  die  teach- 
er's desk,  and  the  pupils'  desks ;  the  condition  of  the  school  room 
floor,  walls,  black-boards,  curtains ;  the  temperature  of  the  room ; 
the  teacher's  voice  and  general  manner,  are  things  worthy  of 
consideration  by  every  teacher.  He  should  examine  himself  fre- 
quently to  see  whether  he  is  falling  short  of  what  he  should  be 
under  the  circumstances.  ^ 

THE   NUMBER   TWO   CLASS. 

Don't  make  the  pupils  feel  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  be  in  the 
number  two  class.  A  pupil  may  be  just  as  honest,  and  deserve 
just  as  much  credit  for  being  in  this  class  as  if  he  led  the  number 
one  class.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  best  pupil  in  school 
deserves  very  little  credit,  because  he  has  not  worked  very  hard ; 
but  the  poorest  in  **  No.  2  "  may  study  very  hard,  and  do  his 
very  best,  and  of  course  deserves  great  credit. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

Half  the  pupils  say  Miss-sippi,  instead  of  Miss/V^ ippi ;  and 
artic,  instead  of  ar>&*tic ;  nom'tive,  instead  of  nom-tn  ative ; 
drownded,  instead  of  drowned  :   attackted  instead  of  aUact, 

MAKING  CHANGE. 

A  man  hired  8  boys  to  work  for  him  for  a  nickel  a  piece. 
When  he  came  to  pay  them,  he  found  that  the  least  he  had  was 
a  silver  dollar.  He  went  into  a  grocery  to  get  change.  He 
came  out  with  ten  pieces  of  money  and  paid  the  boys,  without 
making  further  change.  What  were  the  ten  pieces  ?  Try  your 
school  on  this. 


Queries,  i.  A  merchant  of  Toledo,  O.,  bought  goods  in  New 
York  at  20  cents  a  yard,  and  sold  them  at  40%  net  profit,  after  allow- 
ing his  customers  12%  discount  off;  what  were  the  goods  marked? 
2.  A  servant  was  ordered  to  lay  out  equal  sums  of  money  for  chick- 
ens, ducks,  and  turkeys,  and  to  expend  as  little  money  as  possible ;  he 
agreeing  to  forfeit  5  cents  for  every  fowl  purchased  more  than  was  nec- 
essary to  obey  orders.  In  the  market  he  found  chickens  at  12  cents, 
ducks  at  30  cents,  and  turkeys  at  two  prices — 75  and  ninety  cents — 
of  which  he  took  the  cheaper;  how  much  did  he  forfeit?  3.  How 
much  land  in  a  square  field  whose  diagonal  is  49.947  rods. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


JRECENT  DECISIONS  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


TO    A    TOWN    SCHOOL    BOARD. 

It  is  your  duty  to  provide  school  houses  for  the  children  of  your  town, 
•of  sufficient  size  and  equipment  for  their  accommodation,  as  far  as  the 
resources  of  the  town  permit.  Sec.  4444.  If  it  is  clear  that  your 
present  accommadations  are  insufficient,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  town 
board,  on  receiving  the  statement  provided  for  in  Sec.  4488  School 
Law,  to  authorize  the  issue  of  bonds  for  raising  money  for  building. 
If  the  town  board  refuses  to  do  this,  for  no  sufficient  reason,  and  the 
debt  of  the  corporation  is  within  the  constitutional  limit,  the  school 
board  may  proceed  to  build  on  credit,  giving  their  notes  for  material 
furnished  and  work  done,  and  the  town  will  be  bound  thereby.  Note 
8  under  Sec.  4441,  School  Law. 

TO  A  COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  think  you  are  correct  in  your  opinion  that  a  school  enrolling  1 10 
pupils  needs  more  than  two  teachers.  If  the  means  of  the  township 
will  permit,  this  village  ought  to  have  three  teachers.  The  trustee  has 
the  power  to  increase  his  revenues  by  a  local  levy,  and  I  think  it  is  his 
duty  to  exercise  this  power  till  every  school  is  adequately  supplied  with 
<x)mpetent  teachers,  for  not  less  than  six  months  each  year. 

TO  A  TOWNSHIP  TRUSTEE. 

While  it  is  not  permissible  for  a  trustee  to  employ  himself  as  a 
teacher  (Note  5,  under  Section  4444,  School  Law),  yet  if  a  teacher  is 
elected  to  the  office  of  trustee  he  may  properly  continue  to  teach  to  the 
end  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  employed. 

TO  A  COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENT. 

You  state  that  your  board  of  county  commissioners  find  the  accounts 
of  a  certain  trustee,  for  expenditures  in  building  a  school  house,  exces- 
sive, in  their  opinion,  to  the  amount  of  about  I300.  You  ask  what 
course  the  board  may  pursue  in  the  premises.  Section  4441,  R.  S., 
requires  the  board  to  examine  the  annual  report  and  accounts  current 
and  vouchers  presented  by  the  trustee,  and,  if  satisfied  that  said  ac- 
counts are  just  and  true,  to  allow  and  pass  the  same ;  and  such  allow- 
ance shall  have  the  effect  to  credit  the  trustee  with  such  expenditures. 
If,  therefore,  the  board  find  an  account  excessive  in  amount  and  decline 
to  allow  it  or  any  part  of  it,  the  claim  of  the  township  remains  against 
the  trustee  for  the  amount  not  allowed,  and  he  is  liable  to  a  suit  for 
such  amount  at  any  time  after  refusal  to  make  settlement  of  the  same. 
The  board  should  act  promptly  in  such  cases. 
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TO  A   TOWNSHIP  TRUSTEE. 

A  township  trustee  has  no  right  to  emplo* teachers  for  the  school 
year  which  begins  after  he  retires  from  office.  The  trustee  who 
takes  the  office  in  April  is  not  bound  by  contracts  of  his  predecessors- 
with  teachers  for  the  year  beginning  the  subsequent  July. 

TO  a  city  school  board. 

Tne  school  board  of  a  town  or  city  is  the  authority  empowered  by 
law  to  levy  the  special  school  tax,  to  be  used  in  building  school-houses, 
and  the  county  commissioners  have  no  jurisdiction  orer  the  subject  in 
any  way.  See  Notes  i,  2  and  3  under  Sec.  4467,  School  Law,  The 
town  or  city  council  has  no  authority  over  this  special  school  tax.  The 
school  board  should  certify  its  levy  to  the  county  auditor,  whose  dut)- 
it  then  becomes  to  make  the  proper  assessments  upon  his  tax  lists. 
See  Sec.  4468,  School  Law.  The  authority  of  the  city  council  is  liir- 
ited  to  the  local  tuition  tax,  authorized  by  Sec.  4469. 

TO  a  city  school  board. 

Section  4436,  R.  S.,  and  all  the  Notes  under  it  in  the  School  Law, 
refer  to  the  county  board  of  education ^  and  cities  are  expressly  excepted 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  board,  by  the  section  itself.  There- 
fore the  matter  of  adoption  and  change  of  text-books  for  a  city  is  en- 
tirely within  the  discretion  of  the  city  board  under  the  general  powers 
conferred  by  Sec.  4444,  R.  S. 

TO  A   COUNTY   SUPERINTEMDENT. 

I  think  the  county  superintendent  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  license 
an  applicant  whom  he  knows,  on  reasonably  positive  evidence,  to  have 
frequently  failed  in  governing  schools,  and  whom  he  still  deems  incom- 
petent in  that  respect. 

A  county  superintendent  may  properly  decline  to  grant  a  license  to 
a  person  whom  he  knows  to  have  been  a  failure  in  the  school-room 
during  the  preceding  year.  Such  action  should,  however,  be  taken 
upon  very  careful  consideration,  and  the  teacher  should  be  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 

TO   A   TEACHER. 

The  trustee  has  authority  to  permit  the  use  of  a  school-house  for 
public  speaking,  when  not  occupied  for  school  purposes,  i.  e.,  of  after- 
noons and  evenings  after  school  has  been  dismissed.  When  such 
permission  is  given,  the  trustee  should  require  security  from  some  re- 
sponsible person  that  the  building  and  property  will  not  be  injured  and 
that  the  rooms  will  be  left  clean  and  in  good  condition.  You  are  right 
in  not  permitting  the  use  of  the  building  unless  ordered  to  do  so  ty 
the  trustee.  In  no  case  should  the  regular  sessions  of  the  school  be 
interrupted  for  public  meetings.     Sec.  4510  and  notes. 
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TO  A  CITY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  provision  in  Sec.  4497  regarding 
the  German  language,  must,  when  applied  to  a  city,  be  interpreted  as 
requiring  a  petition  from  twent}'-five  patrons  of  each  school  (i.  e.  room) 
in  which  instruction  in  German  is  asked.  The  language  of  the  law, 
you  will  notice,  is  **at  any  school  of  a  township,  town,  or  city.'' 

TO   a   TOWNSHIP  TRUSTEE. 

The  principal  of  a  township  graded  school  is  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  in  teaching,  but  also  gives  some  time  and  labor  to  the 
supervision  of  the  work  of  the  other  teachers  of  the  school.  His  ser- 
vices as  a  teacher  should  be  paid  for  from  the  tuition  revenue,  his  ser- 
vices in  supervising  from  the  special  school  revenue.  The  trustee  must 
determine  as  fairly  as  he  can  the  proportionate  amount  to  be  paid  from 
each  revenue.     See  Note  under  Sec.  4445,  School  Law. 

TO  a   COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  opinions  on  ^* additional  branches",  cited 
in  the  School  Law  under  Sees.  4497  and  4499.  I  think  that  a  mandate 
would  not  lie  against  a  township  trusted,  to  compel  him  to  have  higher 
branches  taught,  unless  a  regular  school  meeting  had  ordered  such  in- 
struction by  a  majority  vote  of  all  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  the  meet- 
ing. An  incorporated  town  has  no  school  meetings.  1  presume  a 
mandate  would  lie  against  the  school  board  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
a  reasonable  number  of  pupils  needed  higher  instruction. 

An  incorporated  town  is  required  to  conform  as  nearly  as  practica- 
ble to  the  county  adoption  of  text-books.  If  the  town  board  resolves 
that  it  is  not  practicable  to  use  certain  books  adopted  by  the  county 
board,  that  action  will  be  final.. 

The  county  board  can  not  compel  teachers  of  a  town  to  attend  the 
township  institutes,  but  the  town  board  may  require  them  to  do  so ; 
that  is,  each  town  board  may  require  its  own  teachers  to  attend  the 
institutes. 

TO   A  TOWN   SCHOOL  BOARD. 

When  a  village  becomes  an  incorporated  town,  the  school  privileges 
of  the  children  must  not  be  disturbed  for  the  time  being,  but  any  who 
are  outside  the  new  corporation  and  wish  to  continue  to  use  its  schools, 
must  be  transferred  to  if  at  the  next  annual  enumeration. 

If  children  living  outside  the  corporation  and  not  transferred  have 
been  enumerated  by  the  trustees  thereof,  and  have  actually  attended 
the  school,  I  do  not  think  the  court  in  equity  would  refund  to  the  town- 
ship the  school  revenue  drawn  on  such  enumeration. 

TO   A   CITY   SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  public  schools  are  established  and  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
the  many,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  authorities  to  protect  in  every 
way  possible  the  health  and  morals  of  the  children  entrusted  to  their 
care  for  so  many  hours  every  day. 

Therefore,  any  individual  pupil  whose  presence  in  a  school  is  clearly 
a  disadvantage  to  •the  work  of  the  school  or  the  welfare  of  the  pupils, 
especially  if  his  influence  is  vicious  and  his  conduct  towards  the  female 
pupils  objectionable,  should  be  promptly  excluded  from  the  school. 

You  are  not  bound  to  keep  the  boy  you  mentioned  in  the  school,  but 
on  the  contrary  he  ought  to  be  excluded.     No  individual  whose  pres- 
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'€nce  is  a  detriment  to  the  other  pupils,  through  physical  conditions  or 
vicious  tendencies  or  immoral  influence,  should  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  school. 

TO  A  SCHOOL  TRUSTEE. 

School  trustees  of  townships,  towns  and  cities,  have  the  power  to 
prescribe  and  enforce  a  course  of  stndy,  and  they  may  suspend  from' 
school  pupils  who  without  sufficient  reason  or  excuse  refuse  to  pursue 
the  studies  for  which  their  advancement  qualifies  them.  This  power 
should  be  exercised  with  great  prudence. 

TO  A  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

On  the  incorporation  of  a  town,  the  newly  appointed  school  board 
should  receive  from  the  township  trustee  the  amount  of  Staters  tuition 
revenue  represenied  by  the  number  of  children  attending  the  school  of 
the  town,  and  the  local  tuition  and  special  school  revenues  should  be 
divided  on  a  basis  of  the  value  of  taxable  property,  as  nearly  as  can 
.  be  estimated. 


EDITORIAL. 


DotCt  send  us  ^-ct.  and  lo-ct,  stamps.     We  canU  use  them. 

H  'hen  you  send  money  for  unpaid  subscriptions^  please  name  the 
a^ent  with  whom  you  subscribed. 

When  your  yournal  does  not  reach  you  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  months 
"write  for  it  at  once  and  it  will  be  resent.  If  you  wait  two  or  three  ^  or 
as  is  sometimes  the  case^  six  months^  the  issue  may  be  exhausted  and 
your  file  permanently  broken. 

Does  this  mean  You? — When  you  subscribed  for  the  Journal,  and 
was  granted  time  in  which  to  pay,  was  it  not  distinctly  understood  that 
you  would  pay  not  later  than  January  i,  1887?  A  few  persons  have 
forgotten  either  the  understanding  or  the  date. 

Examination  for  State  License. — In  last  month's  Journal  a 
mistake  was  made  in  naming  the  topics  upon  which  examinations 
would  be  required  on  the  last  Saturday  of  March.  The  word  Gram- 
mar should  be  substituted  for  German.  German  is  not  required.  See 
Official  Department  of  last  month,  page  108,  for  full  particulars  in  re- 
gard to  State  Examinations. 

The  selection  of  teachers  on  a  political  or  a  sectarian  basis  is 
not,  as  it  should  be,  **a  thing  of  the  past."  More  and  more  public 
sentiment,  common  justice,  and  common  sense  demand  that  teachers 
and  superintendents  shall  be  selected  solely  on  the  score  of  fitness.  A 
trustee  who  would  sacrifice  the  best  welfare  of  the  children  to  party, 
church,  or  personal  interests,  should  thereby  become  liable  to  imp>each- 
.  ment  and  decapitation. 
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The  State  Board  of  Education,  as  is  weU  known,  prepare  the- 
questions  used  in  the  examination  of  teachers  each  month  by  county- 
superintendents,  and  they  do  this  work  well,  and  deserve  much  credit  f. 
but  they  are  not,  as  a  board,  responsible  for  the  *^  answers  ^^  published. 
The  editor  of  the  Journal  has  arranged  with  several  eminently  qualified' 
persons  to  answer  these  questions — in  fact,  one  set  of  questions  is  an- 
swered by  a  member  of  the  board,  but  the  board  as  such  has  nothing^ 
to  do  with  the  answers  and  is  not  entitled  to  any  credit  therefor. 


EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION, 


At  the  time  of  going  to  press  no  bill  touching  education  has  become 
a  law,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  * ^  dead  lock  ^^  on  political  issues  wilt 
prevent  any  further  legislation.     None  of  the  appropriations  for  the 
educational  and  benevolent  institutions  have  yet  passed.    Several  good . 
bills  are  pending,  and  one  or  two  bad  ones,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  - 
to  discuss  them  till  they  become  laws.    The  Journal  will  simply  say 
that  the  propriety  of  the  staters  publishing  a  series  of  school  books  is 
more  than  questionable;  and  the  only  change  needed  in  regard  to 
township  trustee,  is  to  require  him  to  publish  a  detailed  account  of  his 
transactions,  and  when  he  issues  a  warrant  to  make  it  illegal  arid  not. 
collectible  unless  recorded  and  endorsed  by  the  recorder  of  the  county. 
To  this  should  be  added  the  power  of  the  County  Board  of  Education 
to  determine  what  the  schools  need  and  the  prices  to  be  paid. 

Next  month  a  full  record  of  what  the  Legislature  does,  if  anything,, 
will  be  given. 

THE  RECITATION. 


The  recitation  occupies  most  of  the  teacher ^s  time  while  in  the  school' 
room,  and  its  importance  can  not  easily  be  over-estimated.     It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph  to  call  attention  to  one  use  to  which  the  re- 
citation should  not  be  put.     The  recitation  hour  is  not  a  study  hour.. 
The  time  of  the  pnpil  at  recitation  should  not  be  given  to  study,  or 
learning  the  lesson ;  neither  should  it  be  largely  given  to  the  simple 
re-production  of  what  has  been  learned.    To  illustrate :    To  have  pu-- 
pils  solve  p/oblems  in  arithmetic,  except  as  additional  illustrations  to 
fix  principles,  is  not  the  best  use  of  time.     Suppose  a  class  is  put  to 
solving  the  problems  of  the  lesson — (i)  If  the  lesson  has  not  been 
learned  the  recitation  hour  becomes  a  mere  study  hour,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  allowed  and  encouraged  to  do  what  shoidd  have  been  done  as- 
a  preparation  for  the  recitation.     (2)  If  the  lesson  has  been  properly 
prepared,  then  it  is  a  comparative  waste  of  time  to  have  the  work  re- 
produced in  detail.    It  insures  the  best  preparation  to  require  the  work 
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brought  to  the  class,  and  thus  more  time  can  be  given  to  testing  the 
pupils'  understanding  of  the  work;  to  giving  test  work,  and  to  giving 
additional  information.  Simple  r^-citation  is  only  a  part  of  the  work 
of  the  recitation  hour.  The  best  teacher  is  he  who  gets  the  best 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  •    ^ 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  officers  of  the  National  Association  are  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  make  the  next  meeting  at  Chicago,  July  12-16,  not  only  the  largest 
assemblage  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  ever  convened,  but 
also  one  productive  of  permanent  good  to  the  cause  of  education  and 
the  profession  of  teaching. 

The  Introductory  address,  on  the  first  evening,  will  be  given  by 
Richard  Edwards,  LL.  D.,  State  Superintendent  of  Illinois,  an  emi- 
nent educator  and  eloquent  orator.  The  general  program  for  the 
six  sessions  to  follow  is  all  completed.  Only  one  topic  will  be  coh- 
sidered  during  a  session,  and  ample  time  will  be  allowed  for  free  dis- 
cussion. The  topics  are  timely,  and  include  a  full  range  of  subjects, 
with  able  men  and  women  to  discuss  them. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Council  will  open  its  sessions  July  7, 
and  continue  until  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion opens. 

The  meetings  of  the  nine  departments  will  be  held  on  the  afternoons 
of  July  13,  14,  and  15. 

The  railroads  will  sell  ** round-trip  tickets''  from  all  principal  sta- 
tions, to  Chicago  and  return,  iox  one  fare^  plus  two  dollars  (|2.oo)to 
pay  for  a  membership  coupon.  Tickets  good  going  from  July  5  to  15, 
and  returning  to  September  10,  inclusive.  Excursions  are  arranged 
to — riferywhere . 

An  exposition  of  all  school  products,  school  books,  apparatus,  and 
all  appliances,  will  be  held  for  ten  days  at  Chicago,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Hon.  A.  G.  Lane,  Supt.  of  Public  Schools  of  Cook  County; 
address  at  Chicago. 

Committee  on  Indiana  Educational  Exhibit,  as  appointed  by  State 
Supt.  Holcombe:  H.  M.  La  FoUette,  Lebanon;  J.  M.  Bloss,  Muncie; 
J.  T.  Merrill,  La  Fayette;  J.  W.  Layne,  Evansville;  C.  W.  Hodgin, 
Richmond;  W.  A.  Bell,  Geo.  F.  Bass,  Indianapolis;  W.  J.  Houck, 
Portland ;  Calvin  Moon,  South  Bend. 


The  Northwest  Indiana  Superintendents  Convention  was  a  large 
and  respectable  gathering  at  Logansport.  No  regular  program  had 
been  prepared,  but  several  subjects  of  considerable  importance  were 
<iiscussed  informally. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS, 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  STATE  BOARD  FOR  JAN, 

[These  questions  are  based  on  the  Reading  (  ircle  work  of  last  season.] 

Writing  and  Spelling. — The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  loo,  with 
reference  to  legibility  (50),  regularity  of  form  (30),  and  neatness  (20). 
The  hand-writing  of  each  applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rather 
than  with  reference  to  standard  models. 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale 
of  100,  and  I  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 

Grammar. — i.  Write  sentences  illustrating  four  uses  of  the  noun 
clause. 

2.  The  Indian  in  his  efforts  to  overcome  nature  built  canoes.  What 
do  the  italicized  words  modify?     How  do  you  know? 

3.  Write  the  plurals  of  the  following  nouns :  Staffs  beef^  Henry ^ 
plunofnenon^  Frenchman^  German^  man-servant^  spoonful^  grocery,, 
chimney, 

4.  How  is  the  possessive  case  of  nouns  formed?  Illustrate  the 
formation  of  both  singular  and  plural  possessives. 

5.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  use  of  shall  and  «///// 

6.  Define  mode.     Is  the  infinitive  a  mode?    Why? 

7.  Correct,  if  necessary :  {a)  I  do  not  doubt  but  what  Luther  did 
the  world  a  great  service,  {b)  I  do  not  know  but  what  I  can  go. 
{c)  I  do  not  know  what  you  were  saying,  {d)  The  story  what  he 
told  is  untrue. 

8.  Analyze  the  following  sentence :  His  praise  is  lost  who  waits 
till  all  commend. 

9.  State  the  points  of  likeness  and  difference  between  the  clause 
and  the  phrase. 

10.  What  is  meant  by  comparison  of  adjectives?  When  is  each 
degree  of  comparison  used? 

Physiology. — Discuss  the  Nervous  System  and  its  functions. 

* 

Science  of  Teaching. — i.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  rela- 
tion between  brain  and  mind? 

2.  Define  attention.  Explain  the  importance  of  attention  as  a  con- 
dition of  effective  mental  work. 

3.  On  what  fundamental  principle  does  the  word  method  in  primary 
reading  rest? 

4.  What  are  the  two  fundamental  operations  which  it  is  possible 
for  the  mind  to  perform  on  numbers? 

5.  What  is  the  educational  value  of  geography,  first,  as  information 
giving  \  second,  as  a  disciplinary  study? 

6.  What  should  be  the  first  stepson  teaching  geography? 

7.  What  are  the  proper  uses  of  maps  in  connection  with  geograph- 
ical study? 
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Reading. — i.  State  three  principal  objects  to  be  attained  by  the 
study  of  reading. 

2.  Should  the  teacher  give  an  example  of  how  the  lesson  ought  to 
be  read  ?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

3.  Name  three  American  writers  of  History,  and  the  most  import- 
ant work  of  each. 

4.  Give  a  list  of  ten  books  which  you  would  recommend  to  a  boy 
of  fifteen. 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  benefits  that  may  arise  from  the  study  of 
Literature  in  the  reading  classes  ? 

6.  Read  a  selection  of  prose  and  one  of  poetry.  50.. 

History. — i.  Name  two  Spanish  and  two  English  explorers,  and 
state  what  part  of  North  America  each  visited. 

2.  Locate  the  following  battle-fields:  Stony  Point,  Antietam, 
Lundy's  Lane,  San  Jacinto,  Wilderness. 

3.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

4.  What  Vice-Presidents  have  become  Presidents  before  the  end  of 
the  term  for  which  they  were  elected?  What  can  you  say  of  their  ad- 
ministrations? 

5.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  manner  of  electing  a  U.  S.  Senator. 

Arithmetic. — i.  What  differences  exist  in  the  multiplication  of 
decimals,  common  fractions,  and  compound  numbers  ? 

2.  Reduce  ^^  to  76ths,  and  explain  your  work.  5,  5. 

3.  Why  does  multiplying  a  fraction  by  a  fraction,  divide  the  value 
of  the  numerator  of  the  multiplicand  ? 

4.  ■  Multiply  .05  by  .004  and  demonstrate  the  rule  for  pointing  off 
decimals.  5,  5. 

5.  What  will  it  cost  to  build  a  wall  10  dekameters  long,  3  metres 
high,  and  60  decimeters  thick,  at  $5  a  cubic  metre?  5,  5. 

6.  A  merchant  buys  2  tons  of  wool  at  30  cents  a  pound,  paying  for 
it  in  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar,  equal  values  of  each,  coffee  at  20  cents,  tea 
at  50  cents,  and  sugar  at  12)3  cents  a  pound;  how  many  pounds  of 
each  did  he  give?  5,  5. 

7.  If  in  selling  goods  at  40  cents  a  yard  I  lose  20%,  at  what  must 
I  sell  them  to  gain  20%  after  I  have  kept  them  six  months,  money  be- 
ing worth  6%  per  annum?  5,  5. 

8.  Extract  the  square  root  of  571,787. 

9.  A  lot  of  ground  is  20  feet  by  80  feet ;  what  is  the  diagonal  of  a 
square  piece  of  equal  area?  5,  5. 

10.  At  $2  a  rod  for  fence,  will  it  cost  more  or  less  to  fence  160  acres 
in  the  form  of  a  square,  or  of  an  oblong  twice  as  long  as  broad?  How 
much?  5,  5. 

Geography. — i.  Where  are  the  highest  mountains  in  the  United 
States?    What  is  the  (approximate)  height  of  the  highest  of  these? 

2.  What  is  the  reason  that  all  the  lakes  of  Indiana  are  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state,  and  nearly  all  the  hills  in  the  southern  part? 

3.  Why  has  the  Columbia  Ri\fer  no  delta  ?         ' 

4.  Bound  Switzerland.     Name  three  of  its  largest  cities. 
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5.  On  what  waters  would  you  pass  in  a  journey  by  water  from  Pitts- 
hurg  to  Constantinople? 

6.  Describe  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  and  the  cause  of  them. 

7.  Compare  the  physical  characteristics  of  Indiana  with  those  of 
New  Hampshire. 

8.  Locate  Borneo,  Sicily,  Isle  of  Wight,  Nantucket,  Elba. 

9.  Describe  the  soil  and  productions  of  Florida. 

10.    What  part  of  North  America  is  in  the  latitude  of  London?    How 
does  the  climate  in  the  two  regions  mentioned  differ,  and  why? 


ANSWERS,  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

Grammar. — i.  a.  Subject;  as,  ^*Who  cheapens  life  abates  the 
fear  of  death. '^  b.  Predicate;  as,  '*My  impression  is,  that  he  will 
succeed."  c.  Object ;  as,  **  See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made.*" 
d,  Appositive;  as,  **One  truth  is  clear:  Whatever  is,  is  right." 

2.  They  modify  the  predicate  built  canoes.  The  phrase  is  used  to 
express  cause. 

3.  Staffs  or  staves  according  to  meaning ;  beeves,  Henrys  or  Hen- 
ries, phenomena.  Frenchmen,  Germans,  men-servants,  spoonfuls,  gro- 
ceries, chimneys. 

4.  The  possessive  case  of  every  noun  not  ending  in  **s'*  in  the 
singular,  is  formed  by  annexing  the  apostrophe  and  letter  *'s".  In 
the  plural,  when  the  noun  ends  in  **s"  the  apostrophe  only  is  annexed, 
otherwise  the  apostrophe  and  ^*s"  to  form  the  possessive.  Examples : 
King%  kings^ ;  ox's,  oxen's ;  man's,  men's ;  lady's,  ladies' ;  thief's, 
thieves'.  In  forming  the  possessive  singular  of  nouns  that  end  in  '*s" 
the  practice  of  writers  is  not  uniform,  as,  **Davies'  Mathematics," 
"Harkness's  Latin  Series,"  etc. 

5.  In  the  first  person,  will  is  used  to  express  determination ;  shall, 
to  express  simple  futurity.  In  the  second  and  third  persons,  simple 
futurity  is  expressed  by  will;  while  shall  implies  a  promise  or  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  speaker — not  the  subject. 

6.  Mode  is  the  property  of  verbs  which  shows  how  the  assertion  is 
made.  The  infinitive  expresses  the  act  or  state  without  making  any 
assertion.  It  may  be  used  as  the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb,  and  also 
as  the  predicate  complement.  It  partakes  so  largely  of  the  nature  of 
a  noun,  that  it  is  generally  called  a  verbal  noun,  and,  consequently,  is 
not  classed  among  the  modes  by  later  grammarians. 

7.  tf.  I  do  not  doubt  that  Luther  did  the  world  a  great  service. 

b.  I  do  not  know  but  I  can  go. 

c.  Correct. 

d.  The  story  that  he  told  is  untrue. 

S.  Complex  declarative  sentence.  **His  praise  who  waits  till  all 
commend,"  is  the  logical  subject.  Praise  is  the  subject  nominative, 
•modified  by  the  possessive  his.    His  (equivalent  to  of  him)  is  modi- 
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fied  by  the  relative  clause  **who  waits  till  all  commend/''  fVAo'is 
subject  nominative  of  this  clause,  unmodified ;  wat'/s  is  the  predicate 
verb,  modified  by  the  adverbial  clause  of  time  and  purpose,  "till all 
commend."    /s  lost  is  the  predicate  verb  of  the  principal  proposition. 

9.  Both  are  subordinate  elements  in  a  sentence.  Both  may  be 
used  to  perform  the  office  of  a  single  word  or  part  of  speech.  The 
*  clause  differs  from  the  phrase  in  having  a  subject  and  predicate. 

\o\  Comparison  is  the  variation  of  the  form  of  an  adjective  to  ex- 
press different  degrees  of  quality  or  quantity.  The  comparative  degree 
generally  expresses  a  comparison  between  two  objects,  the  superlative 
between  more  than  two. 

Geography.-  i.  a.  The  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in  California. 
b.  Nearly  15,000  feet. 

2.  That  part  of  Indiana  north  of  the  parallel  of  39°  belongs  to  the 
territory  over  which  the  glaciers  of  the  glacial  epoch  passed.  The 
lakes  lie  in  the  depressions  of  the  glacial  drift,  while  the  hills  lie  south 
of  the  area  thus  affected. 

3.  Deltas  are  not  formed  where  the  outlets  of  rivers  are  disturbed 
by  swells,  currents  or  tides.  Hence  the  Columbia  River,  flowing  into 
the  open  ocean,  forms  no  delta. 

4.  a,  Switzerland  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German  Empire: 
east,  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy;  south,  by  Italy;  west,  by 
France,    b,  Geneva,  Zurich,  Berne. 

5.  Ohio  River,  Mississippi  River,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Florida  Strait, 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  Mediterranean  Sea,  Strait  of  Dar- 
danelles, Sea  of  Marmora,  Strait  of  Bosphorus. 

6.  The  name  of  tides  is  given  to  the  alternate  rising  and  falling  of 
the  waters  of  the  Sea,  occurring  at  intervals  of  six  hours.  The  phe- 
nomenon is  attributed  to  the  attraction  exerted  by  the  sun  and  moon 
upon  the  earth  (the  moon's  influence  being  three  times  that  of  the 
sun.)  The  waters  being  free  to  move  are  drawn  towards  these  bodies* 
while  at  the  same  time,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth,  another  swell 
IS  formed.  When  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  conjunction  or  opposition, 
as  at  new  and  full  moon,  their  action  is  united,  resulting  in  a  higher 
tide  than  usual,  called  the  spring  tide. 

7.  Indiana  has  a  level,  or  slightly  rolling  surface,  with  no  moun- 
tains; while  New  Hampshire  is  rugged  and  mountainous.  The  soil 
of  Indiana  is  rich  and  very  productive ;  that  of  New  Hampshire  is 
sterile. 

8.  Borneo  lies  southeast  of  Asia,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  China 
Sea  and  the  Celebes  Sea.  Sicily  lies  south  of  Italy  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Isle  of  Wight  lies  south  of  England,  in  the  English 
Channel.  Nantucket  lies  southeast  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.     Elba  lies  west  of  Italy,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

9.  The  soil  of  a  large  part  of  Florida  is  poor,  but  there  are  many 
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fertile  tracts,  and  the  warm,  moist  climate  largely  compensates  for  the 
inferior  character  of  the  soil.  The  chief  productions  are  tropical  fruits, 
i;arden  vegetables,  sea  island  cotton,  and  lumber. 

lo.  The  southern  part  of  Labrador,  James  Bay,  Lake  Winnipeg, 
etc.,  are  in  the  same  latitude  with  London.  The  climate  of  Londpn  is 
much  milder  than  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  North  America ;  due 
chiefly  to  the  warmth  brought  to  the  western  shores  of  Europe  by  the 
Gulf  Stream. 

Science  of  Teaching. — i.  The  brain  is  the  oi^^an  of  the  mind. 
The  relation  between  the  two  is  such  that  the  mind  can  not  act  with 
accuracy  when  the  brain  is  not  in  a  healthy  condition.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  looking  after  one^s  general  health  if  he  expects  to  do  good 
thinking. 

2.  Attention  is  the  mind^s  consciousness  of  what  is  present ;  it  is 
tiie  active  self-directing  of  the  mind  to  an  object.  Unless  the  mind 
takes  cognizance  of  an  object  and  bends  its  force  upon  it,  no  accurate 
conception  of  it  can  be  had ;  without  this  no  effective  mental  work  can 
be  done. 

3.  On  the  principle  that  the  mind  sees  a  new  object  first  as  a  whole. 

4.  Combining  and  separating  them. 

5.  As  information  giving  it  furnishes  a  basis  for  the  intelligent 
study  of  history ;  for  reading  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  the 
events  of  the  day;  and  for  commerce  and  travel.  As  a  disciplinary 
study  it  is  one  of  the  best  for  the  culture  of  the  imagination.  It  also 
is  good  to  strengthen  the  memory  and  in  higher  grades  appeals  to  the 
reason. 

6.  The  first  steps  shoulcf  bea  course  in  home  geography,  based  on 
the  study  of  things.  This  should  be  oral.  This  course  should  include 
^*  position,  direction,  distance,  surface,  map-representation,  land  and 
water,  soil,  climate,  natural  productions,  the  occupations  of  men,  races 
of  men,^^  etc. 

7.  The  proper  use  of  the  map  is  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  relative  po- 
sition of  continents,  oceans,  rivers,  mountains,  cities,  etc. 

Reading. — i .  Ability  to  comprehend  quickly  the  thought  expressed 
by  the  printed  or  written  symbols ;  ability  to  use  the  thought  compre- 
hended so  as  to  make  it  one^s  own ;  power  in  the  expression  of  the 
thought  (or  sentiment)  for  the  effect  on  others. 

2.  As  a  rule,  no.  Because  the  true  basis  of  correct  reading  is  not 
imitation,  but  the  child's  possession  of  the  thought  or  sentiment  and 
the  thought  or  sentiment's  possession  of  the  child. 

3.  Bancroft,  "History  of  the  United  States'';  Davis,  "History 
of  the  Great  Rebellion";  Wilson,  "History  of  the  Slave  Power  in 
America." 

4.  Scott's  "Tales  of  a  Grandfather";  Higginson's  "History  of 
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the  United  States*';  Irving 's  "Sketch  Book";  Alcott's  "Little 
Men";  "Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Orient";  Lamb^s  "Tales  from 
Shakespeare";  "Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln";  Kingsley's  "Greek 
Heroes  " ;  "  Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and  Fur.*' 

5.  Better  thoughts,  higher  sentiments,  better  language,  a  taste  for 
a  purer  form  of  literature,  knowledge  of  what  good  books  to  read,  etc. 

Physiology. — The  nervous  system  is  the  center  of  life  in  man  and 
the  lower  animals.  Through  it  alone  are  consciousness  and  volition, 
as  well  as  those  reflex  acts  chiefly  the  result  of  habit.  It  is  the  medium 
of  reception  and  of  direction  on  the  part  of  the  mind.  It  is  composed 
of  two  kinds  of  matter :  gray,  or  receiving  and  originating ;  white,  or 
transmitting.  By  its  ramifications  it  binds  all  parts  of  the  b^dy  to  the 
controlling  center,  thus  producing  and  maintaining  order  and  unity  of 
action  throughout  the  system.  Disease  in  it  means  great  danger  to 
both  body  and  mind. 

Arithmetic. — i.  In  the  multiplication  of  decimals  the  denomina- 
tor is  not  expressed  but  indicated  by  the  decimal  point ;  in  common  frac- 
tions it  is.  In  multiplication  of  decimal  fractions  the  decimal  scale  is 
preserved,  while  in  compound  number  it  is  the  scale  of  the  table  from 
which  the  compound  number  is  taken. 

2.  i  =  fl;  TV=-iVof  fJ'Or^V;  A=4X-AtOr||.   Ans. 

3.  //  does  not  do  it, 

4.  .05  X  -004  =  .00020.  Ans.  Multiply  as  in  whole  number,  4X5 
=20 ;  the  multiplicand  was  ndt  5,  but  .05,  a  number  one  hundred  times 
as  small  as  5 :  therefore  the  answer  (20)  is  100  times  too  large.  20-r- 
ioo=.20  The  multiplier  was  not  4,  bu^  .004,  a  number  1000  times  as 
small  as  4;  hence  my  answer  is  1000  times  too  large.  .20-^1000= 
.00020. 

5.  10  dekameters=  100  meters.  60  decimeters=6  meters.  3  me- 
ters, (hight)X  100  meters,  (length)  X 6  meters,  (thickness)  =  i8oocu- 
meters,  capacity.     $5X1800  cu.  meters=$9000,  cost.   Ans. 

6.  2  T.  of  2000  lb.  at  $30  a  pound  cost  $1200.    %  of  $1 200=^400, 

cost  of  each  kind. 

$4oo-7-$.2o=2oooX  =2000  ft)  of  coffee.     ^ 
$4oo-i-$.5o=8ooX=8oo  lb  of  tea.  >  Ans. 

$4oo-f-$.i2}^=32ooX=32oo  tt)  of  sugar.  ^ 

7.  $.40=^  of  cost.  $.5o=cost.  20%  of  $.50=1.10,  gain.  6% 
of  $.50  for  6mo.=i.*'j>^.  $.5ocost-}-$.iogain-}-i>^f  int.=$.6i)i^,the 
selling  price. 

8.  y  571787. =756.16+ . 

9.  A  lot  20  X  80  ft.  =  a  lot  40  ft.  square.  )/ 40*  +  4^*  =  52  +  ^'^ 
the  diagonal  of  square. 

10.  160  A. =25600  sq.  rd.,  area.  1/25600  sq.  rd.=i6o  rd.  on  one 
side  of  square.  4X 160  rd.=64o  rd.,  distance  around  square.  $2.X 
640  rd.=$i28o,  cost  of  fencing  square.    Width  of  oblong= 1/^^(25600 
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sq. rd.)=ii3.i37-f rd.  Th?*length=2Xii3.i37-f rd., or 2a6.274-hrd. 
678.822-hrd,,  distance  around.  $2.X678.822  rd.=$i357.644-f-cost  of 
fencing  in  form  of  oblong.  $1357.644-^ — $1280.  =  $77.64+.  More 
in  form  of  oblong,!$79.64-f .  Ans. 

Correction  of  tih  problem  in  February, — 5  lb  @  7000  gr.=s35«oo  gr. 
35000  gr.-s-48o  gr.=72HX=72H  oz.  T.  72|i  oz.  (g  f  .48=$35»  the 
selling  price.     5  lb  @  $5. =$25,  cost. "  I35 — $25=110,  gain. 


READING  CIRCLE  DEPARTMENT. 


OUTUNES  FOR  MARCH, 


MAILMAN ^S  LECTURES  ON   EDUCATION — LECTURE  VII. 

**  Rousseau  has  told  us  that  he  resolved  on  having  fixed  principles 
by  the  time  he  was  forty  years  old.  Among  the  principles  of  which 
accordingly  he  laid  in  a  stock,  were  these :  ist,  Man,  as  he  might  be, 
is  perfectly  good ;  2d,  Man,  as  he  is,  is  utterly  bad.  To  maintain  these 
opinions,  Rousseau  undertook  to  show,  not  only  the  rotten  state  of  the 
existing  society,  which  he  did  with  notable  success,  but  also  the' proper 
method  of  rearing  children  so  as  to  make  them  all  that  they  ought  to 
be — an  attempt  at  construction  which  was  far  more  difficult  and  haz- 
ardous than  bis  phillipics.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  EmiU^  perhaps 
the  most  influential  book  ever  written  on  the  subject  of  education.^' — 
Robert  Herbert  Quick. 

**The  greatest  educational  event  of  th^  eighteenth  bentury,  before 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution, 
is  the  publication  of  the  Emile,  /  Rousseau  is  undeniably  the  first  in 
rank  among  the  founders  of  French  Pedagogy,  and  his  influence  is  felt 
abroad,  especially  in  Germany.'' — Compayre. 

Rousseau  was  a  reaction  against  the  artificial  education  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Intellectual  education  had  gone  to  seed  in  verbal 
memorizing.  Children  were  assumed  to  be  put  through  their  paces  in 
moral  actions,  as  a  jockey  trains  his  horse :  <*  Do  for  me  an  act  of 
prudence,  or  of  justice,  or  of  benevolence.''  Such  were  the  require- 
ments of  that  time.  This  was  of  course  formality,  artificiality — the 
very  opposite  of  naturalness.  Rousseau  swung  the  pendulum  back  to 
the  other  extreme  and  demanded  a  complete  return  to  nature.  He 
made  a  deity  of  nature,  or  rather  of  what  he  conceived  nature  to  be, 
and  hence  desired  to  abolish  all  existing  educational  institutions  and 
methods.  Instead  of  a  teacher,  he  would  have  a  *  governor' — adopt- 
ing the  term  of  Locke.  Instead  of  the  school,  he  would  have  informal 
inivate  instruction;  and  instead  of  parrot-like  memorizing  of  words, 
he  would  substitute  learning  from  objects  by  doing  whatever  could  be 
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done  with  them.  Finally,  instead  of  stilted  and  artificial  lessons  aboot 
moral  action,  by  teachers  and  parents  whose  action  gave  the  lie  to  their 
words  before  they  left  their  lips,  he  would  substitute  practice  in  right 
doing,  great  care  being  taken  that  the  child  be  kept  from  all  contami- 
nating influences. 

Rousseau ^s  influence  and  fame  rest  on  his  grasp  of  the  principle 
that  education  must  be  developed  by  a  study  of  children's  minds.  This 
was  by  no  means  new,  as  Montaigne  and  Locke,  Comenius  and  Ratich 
had  all  given  more  or  less  clear  utterance  to  this  idea.  But  it  was  re- 
served to  Rousseau  to  seize  it  as  a  conscious  principle  to  be  applied  to 
all  the  problems  of  education.  The  scope  of  this  as  a  law  of  develop- 
ment for  the  science  and  art  of  education,  becomes  clear  when  we  reflect 
that  all  future  progress  must  be  wrought  out  along  this  line.  Properly 
construed  this  principle  means  that  all  progress,  whether  by  education 
in  general,  or  any  individual  teacher  in  particular,  must  come  from  a 
study  of  the  problem  with  the  problem  immediately  before  the  student. 
Painter  (History  of  Education)  quotes  the  following  to  show  Rousseau's 
breadth  of  view :  **  In  the  order  of  nature,  all  men  are  equal,  their 
common  vocation  is  the  estate  of  man ;  and  whoever  is  well  brought 
up  for  that  will  not  fail  in  anything  belonging  to  it.  It  is  a  matter  of 
little  importance  to  me  whether  my  pupil  be  destined  for  arms,  for  the 
church,  or  for  the  law.  Before  the  vocation  assigned  him  by  his  pa- 
rents. Nature  calls  him  to  human  life.  To  live  is  the  business  I  wish 
to  teach  him.  When  he  leaves  my  hands,  I  acknowledge  that  he  wiU 
be  neither  magistrate,  soldier  nor  priest ;  he  will  be  first  of  all  a  man- 
all  that  a  man  ought  to  be  he  can  be ;  and,  though  fortune  change,  he 
will  be  prepared  for  every  condition."  S.  S.  Parr. 

mental  science — watts  on  the  mind. 

Subikct:     **  Improving  the  Memory." Pages  124  144. 

1.  Items  of  Professional  Importance. — i.  Charge  the  memory 
with  the  valuable  only,     ix,  p.  129. 

(a)  **  Verbal  memory  is  legitimate  in :  i.  Certain  much-used  for- 
mulae; 2.  Established  definitions,  exercises,  and  certain  rules;  and 
3.  Literary  passages  of  authority,  or  historic  significance,  or  poedc 
beauty." — Fitch, 

2.  Retentiveness  of  Mind  and  best  Literature,     xii,  p.  130. 

**The  recent  movement  in  favor  of  memorizing  literary  **gems"  is 
worthy  of  all  commendation." — Hewett. 

3.  The  early  Development  of  Memory,     xiv,  p.  131. 

4.  Attention  and  Memory,     xv,  p.  131. 

**The  systematic  training  of  the  memory  should  first  be  carried  out 
in  close  connection  with  observation." — Sully. 

5.  Qualities  of  a  Good  Memory,     xviii,  p.  132. 

{a)  **The  characteristics  of  a  good  memory  are:  i.  Aptitude  in 
applying  the  mind ;  2.  A  firm  grasp  of  what  is  learned — tenacity ;  and 
3.  Readiness  in  recalling  what  has  been  learned.'' — Sully. 
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(d)  "The  habit  of  mixing  what  is  imagined  or  conjectured,  with 
what  actually  occurred,  weakens  the  memory  and  lessens  its  trustwor- 
thiness."— £".  E,  IVhiU. 

6.  Memory  Improved  through  Exercise,     xx,  p.  133. 

"In  order  to  train  the  memory  the  child  must  be  made  responsible 
for  its  use." — Heweit, 

7.  Specific  Rules,  (particularly  1-5,  7,  9.)     xxiil,  p.  134. 

**  The  improvement  of  the  memory  is  shown  in :  i .  That  less  con- 
centration and  fewer  repetitions  are, needed  for  fixing  an  impression ; 
2.  That  impressions  are  longer  retained ;  3.  That  impressions  will  be 
recalled  more  readily,  and  with  a  higher  degree  of  distinctness  and 
fidelity  than  formerly." — Sully, 

II.  Summaries. — i.  Qualities  of  a  Good  Memory.  2.  Rules  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Memory. 

a,  "The  longer  the  mind  is  held  on  a  fact,  and  the  more  nearly  the 
entire  attention  is  given  to  it,  the  more  likely  is  the  mind  to  remem- 
ber the  fact." — Tompkins. 

b,  "When  a  subject  is  thoroughly  understood,  then  it  is  mastered, 
and  then  it  will  be  remembered,  and  so  the  memory  will  be  cultivated 
and  strei^thened." — R.  L,  Perkins, 

c,  "Retention  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  "laws  of  association;" 
(i)  Connect  the  parts  of  new  matter  in  the  best  way.  (2)  Connect 
the  new  acquisition  with  the  old." — Sully, 

d,  "Unless  the  association  of  thoughts  and  words  which  we  seek  to 
establish  is  permanent,  there  is  imperfect  memory ;  and  if  the  memory 
is  imperfect,  our  labor  is  lost." — Fitch, 

III.  General  Notes. — i.  " That  such  facts  and  images, shall  be 
put  within  its  grasp  as  are  worthy  never  to  be  forgotten,  such  as  may 
enter  into  the  very  organic  structure  of  the  mind,  and  build  up  the  in- 
tellect and  character;  that  no  habits  of  thought  shall  be  begun  and 
consummated  by  the  teacher,  which  can  not  be  woven  into  the  very 
tissue  of  the  understanding, — this  is  the  great  aim  of  the  education  of 
the  memory." — L.  P,  Hopkins. 

2.  "We  mtisi  memorize  in  order  that  we  may  understand,  then*hold 
in  memory  what  we  have  understood." — IV,  H.  Payne. 

3.  "The  understanding  has  as  its  chief  auxiliary  the  faculty  of  re- 
production .  ^ ' — Kant. 

4.  "The  Conservative  tendency  in  memory  works  against  the  pro- 
gressive. The  latter  is  manifest  in  early  life,  the  former  in  old  age." 
—SuUy. 

IV.  Collateral  References. — i.  Journal  of  Education,  July, 
1884.  2.  Indiana  School  Journal,  May,  1885,  p.  259;  April,  1886, 
p.  189.     3.    Kiddle's  Cyclopedia  of  Education,  Article  "Memory." 

R.  G.  Boone. 

HISTORY. 
Green's  Shorter  History  of  the  Enj^ish  People. 

Review:     **  From  the  death  of  the  old  the  new  proceeds, 
And  the  life  of  truth  from  the  rot  of  creeds ; 
On  the  ladder  of  God  which  upward  leads, 
The  steps  of  progress  are  human  needs." 
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'*  Just  after  the  battle  of  Hastings  (1066)  Pope  Gregory  VII  made 
these  declarations : — 


I 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


To  the  Pope  belongs  the  right  of  making  new  laws. 
All  the  princes  of  the  earth  shall  kiss  his  feet. 
He  has  the  right  of  deposing  Emperors. 
The  sentence  of  the  Pope  can  be  revoked  by  none. 
He  can  be  judged  by  none. 

None  may  dare  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  any  one  who  ap- 
peals to  the  Pope. 
He  never  has  erred,  nor  can  he  ever  err. 
He  can  loose  subjects  from  the  oath  of  fealty.  / 

The  Pope  is  holy.     He  can  do  no  wrong.'' 


It  is  1199,  and  John,  the  third  of  the  Plantagenets  is  on  the  English 
throne.  John's  tyranny  causes  the  nobles  to  revolt.  Langtan  called 
a  council  of  the  barons  and  bishops  and  urged  them  to  call  upon  King 
John  to  renew  the  municipal  charter  of  I^nry  L  John  and  the  nobles 
meet  at  Runnymede.  It  is  1215,  and  the  result  of  this  meeting  is  the 
granting  of  the  Magna  Charta  by  King  John.  The  most  important 
provisions  of  the  charter  were — first,  the  right  to  establish  a  Great 
Council  composed  of  the  barons,  bishops,  and  earls  whom  the  King 
should  summon  from  time  to  time,  together  with  the  lesser  barons 
whom  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  should  summon,  and  these  two  bodies 
together  should  constitute  a  Parliament ;  secondly,  the  right  of  every 
freeman  to  be  tried  by  his  peers.  Pope  Innocent  III  excommunicated 
the  nobles  for  this  demand  upon  the  King.  The  nobles  explained  to 
the  Pope  that  he  had  no  right  to  meddle  with  the  political  affairs,  or 
with  the  liberties  of  Englishmen. 

This  was  taken  as  the  first  great  step  in  the  march  of  Liberty.     But 

this  liberty  was  for  the  nobles  only ;  the  common  people  still  had  no 

rights.     Time  passes.     Dr.  Wickliffe  preaches  at  Lutterworth.     He 

translates  the   Bible  into  English.    Chaucer  writes  the  Canterbury 

Tales.   An  English  language  is  established.   Wickliffe  preaches  against 

the  impurities  that  have  crept  into  the  Church ;  Chaucer  burlesques 

the  improprieties  of  the  priests ;  the  common  people  begin  to  read,  to 

listen,  to  think.     They  ask  M/wj^/z/^j — 

**  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  f  " 

They  answer  the  question  in  Wat  Tyler'' s  Rebellion^  which  practically 
overthrows  serfdom  or  villainage. 

LoUardism  took  its  rise  as  a  result  of  Wickli^e's  preaching.  Annie 
of  Bohemia  became  the  wife  of  Richard  II  of  England;  she  brought 
with  her  to  England  Prof.  Toulfash,  a  noted  scholar  and  earl  of  Bohe- 
mia. Toulfash  become  a  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Prague.  He 
had  while  in  England  become  a  follower  of  Wickliffe,  and  so  promul- 
gated his  doctrine  at  Prague.  John  Huss  listened  to  Toulfash  and 
became  one  of  his  converts.     Sigismund  of  Germany  permitted  Huss 
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to  be  burned  at  the  stake  for  his  religious  teaets  in  compliance  witli 
an  edict  from  the  Pope  of  Rome.  The  rivers  carry  the  ashes  of  Wicldiffe 
and  Huss  to  the  sea,  but  the  sea  can  not  wash  out  the  thoughts  they  have 
planted.  Time  passes.  A  boy  sings  in  the  streets  of  Eisenach  for  his 
bread.  The  seed  of  truth  sown  in  England  and  transplanted  in  Bohe- 
mia is  bearing  fruit,  and  before  long  this  boy  partakes  of  it.  The  bify 
became  the  **  Father  of  the  Reformation.^^ 

At  the  fall  of  Constantinople  her  great  scholars  distributed  them- 
selves among  the  universities  of  the  Eastern  Empire :  students  flocked 
to  them  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Students  from  Oxford 
soon  returned  carrying  the  **New  Learning  ^^  into  England,  and  thus 
a  fresh  impetus  was  given  to  English  thought.  In  the  long  struggle 
of  King  and  noble,  of  Pope  and  people,  that  had  intervened  since  the 
writing  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  the  translation  of  Wickliffe's  Bible 
and  the  burning  of  Huss,  until  the  invention  of  the  printing  press  and 
the  discovery  of  America,  the  progress  of  thought  had  been  so  retarded 
that  political  and  religious  liberty  was  no  longer  an  enthusiasm  among 
the  people;  and  literary  taste  was  almost  a  thing  unknown.  But 
Henry 'VI I  had  become  King  of  England;  had  succeeded  in  marrying 
his  numerous  children  to  his  satisfaction  and  died,  and  his  son  Henry 
VIII  reaches  the  English  throne. 

Henry  favors  the  New  Learning,  but  writes  a  book  against  the  new 
religion^  that  so  pleases  the  Pope  that  he  gives  Henry  the  title  of  '*  De- 
fender of  the  Faith, ^^  **a  titie  borne  by  all  the  sovereigns  of  England 
from  then  until  now.'*  But  a  hundred  years  before  this  time,  Parlia- 
ment was  persuaded  by  the  bishops  who  were  then  out  of  humor  with 
the  Pope  tQ  pass  the  following  law : 

^'^  AU  persons  who  recognise  the  Pope  at  Rome  as  being  in  authority 
superior  to  the  King  shall  forfeit  their  lands  and  all  their  property^ 
and  have  no  protection  from  the  King^ 

This  law  served  Henry  well  when  he  decided  to  sever  his  allegiance 
with  Rome,  assert  his  supremacy,  divorce  Catharine  of  Aragon,  de- 
molish the  monasteries,  monopolize  the  church  lands,  cut  off  the  heads 
of  primates  and  establish  his  own  succession.  '*The  Pope  as  head  of 
the  universal  church  claimed  the  power  of  absolving  subjects  from  their 
allegiance  to  their  king.  The  King  in  self-defense  was  compelled  to 
require  his  subjects  to  disclaim  all  sympathy  with  these  pretensions, 
and  to  recognize  no  higher  authority,  spiritual  or  secular,  than  him- 
self within  his  own  dominions/' 

From  the  very  nature  of  affairs  Henry  was  obliged  to  tolerate  a 
clemency  toward  both  Catholic  and  Protestant ;  and  his  recognition  of 
the  great  scholars  of  his  day  stands  out  as  a  lelief  to  the  baser  back- 
ground of  his  nature.  But  the  many-wived  King  joined  the  '*  silent 
majority,"  and  his  son  Edward  VI  took  his  father's  place.  There  is 
little  in  his  reign  worth  noting  except  his  cowardly  intrigues  in  which 
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he  tried  to  prevent  Mary's  succeeding  him — and  the  consequent  tragic 
death  of  Lady  Jane  Gray  and  her  adherents. 

Mary  reached  the  throne  through  blood ;  all  the  ancestral  prejudices 
of  Catholic  Spain  combined  with  the  avenging  thirst  inspired  by  her 
mother's  tears  and  shame  and  wrong  centered  and  magnified  in  the 
bosom  of  this  proud  descendant  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  Protest- 
antism to  Mary  meant  Annie  Boleyn ;  what  so  much  wonder  that  she 
waded  through  the  blood  of  her  victims  and  sealed  her  reign  with  the 
lives  of  saints?  But  Mary  was  proud  as  well  as  revengeful,  and  with 
Philip,  the  son  of  the  mightiest  monarch  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for 
her  husband,  she  felt  a  conscious  power  over  her  subjects  that  might 
have  turned  the  head  of  a  better  woman.  Wretched,  forsaken,  though 
wielding  an  empire,  she  died,  and  *^her  sister  and  her  foe''  took  her 
place." 

Elizabeth,  the  woman  ** without  a  model";  the  most  capricious, 

the  most  daring,  the  most  willful,  the  most  politic  princess  of  any  age; 

a  woman  with  the  judgment  of  a  man,  the  penetration  of  a  diplomat, 

the  philosophy  of  a  stoic  and  the  heart  of  a  coquette ;  true  withal  to 

her  subjects  and  respectful  toward  her  Parliament;  ambitious,  proud, 

stubborn,  passionate,  deceitful,  full  of  intrigue,  partial — yet  the  most 

adored  by  her  subjects  and  the  grandest  Queen  of  any  age  or  nation. 

She  was  a  medley  of  contradictions  and  extremes  that  the  world  can 

neither  comprehend  nor  parallel. 

**  An  earnest  faith  in  the  supernatural,  an  intensely  real  conviction 
of  the  divine  and  devilish  forces  by  which  the  universe  was  guided  and 
misguided  was  the  inheritance  of  the  Elizabethan  Age  from  Catholic 
Christianity." 

**Vast  spiritual  and  material  continents  lay  for  the  first  time  dis- 
played; opening  fields  of  thought  and  fields  of  enterprise  of  which 
none  could  conjecture  the  limit.  Old  routine  was  broken  up.  Men 
were  thrown  back  upon  their  own  strength  and  their  own  power  to  ac- 
complish whatever  they  might  dare." 

**  It  was  given  to  Elizabeth  to  conduct  the  outgrowth  of  the  national 
life  through  its  crisis  of  change ;  and  the  weight  of  her  great  mind  and 
her  great  place  were  thrown  on  the  people's  side." 

Catholicism  had  so  degenerated  that  it  no  longer  furnished  any  na- 
tion or  individual  the  basis  and  conditions  for  a  noble,  manly,  holy 
life ;  feudalism  had  also  lost  its  power  as  a  social  organization,  and 
men  were  ready  to  give  their  hearts  to  any  one  who  had  the  power  and 
enthusiasm  to  lead  them  out  of  themselves  and  their  old  traditions  into 
new  and  higher  life  anc^  energy.  Elizabeth  alone,  of  all  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  seemed  to  grasp  the  thought  that  men  were  seeking  new  op- 
portunities, new  resources,  physically  and  spiritually,  and  could  no 
longer  be  satisfied  if  they  would,  with  the  effete  religious  forms  of  decay- 
ing institutions,  and  crumbling  creeds.  Her  strangely  contradictory 
nature  manifested  its  culminating  attribute  in  her  desire  for  praise; 
and  with  a  woman's  intuition  she  saw  that  she  could  best  satisfy  the 
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ambition  of  her  life,  as  well  as  best  subserve  the  interests  of  her  sub- 
jects by  a  lenient  and  progressive  policy. 

There  are  single  steps  in  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  that  would  require 
the  writing  of  a  book  to  explain  them ;  noticeably  among  these  are  her 
dealings  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  the  Catholic  question,  the  Spanish 
question,  her  position  with  reference  to  the  Netherlands,  her  treat- 
ment of  Raleigh,  her  power  to  retain  and  sustain  in  her  council  some 
of  the  most  learned  and  powerful  statesmen  that  the  world  has  ever 

produced. 

Advanced  Work — Pages  455  to  543. 

Topics. — a.  Meaning  of  Lollard,  Puritan,  Separatist,    b.  History 

of  the  rise  of  these  sects,     c.  The  relation  of  the  New  Learning  to  the 

New  Religion,     d.  Some  knowledge  of  the  great  leaders  in  each. 

e.  The  Long  J^arliamt'nt.    /.  Name  the  English  sovereigns  who  ruled 

or  tried  to  rule  without  Parliaments,  and  find  out  their  reasons  for  so 

doing,    g.  The  origin  and  development  of  Puritanism  in  this  country. 

A.  Character  of  James  I,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  the 

English  throne.     /.  Cause  of  the  Civil  War  of  1642. 

"To  be  entirely  just  in  our  estimate  of  other  ages  is  not  difficult — it 
is  impossible.^'* 

**  Eras  like  individuals  differ  from  one  another  in  the  species  of  virtue 
which  they  encourage. ^^ 

**  But  life  shall  on  and  upward  go ; 
Th^  eternal  step  of  progress  beats 
To  that  grand  anthem,  calm  and  slow. 
Which  God  repeats." 

"God  lives  and  lifts  his  glorious  mornings  up.'^ 

"Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought. 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought. 
Our  hearts  in  glad  surprise. 
To  higher  levels  rise.'' 

Remarks. — Give  especial  attention  to  Elizabethan  Literature ;  also 
notice  carefully  outlines  for  Literature  for  last  year,  in  Journal. 

Note. — I  trust  that  the  suggestion  of  last  month's  Journal  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  much  reading  upon  the  course,  and  especially  of  read- 
ing in  connection  with  the  work  in  History,  may  impress  us  with  a  vivid 
consciousness  of  its  value.  Chapters  vi,  vii  and  viii,  in  our  course  in 
History,  if  studied  in  all  their  bearings  and  relations,  with  side-lights 
from  poetry,  romance,  song,  fiction,  and  History  proper,  including  the 
Philosophy  of  this  period,  would  furnish  a  liberal  education  in  itsdf. 
To  be  sure  we  have  not  the  i\m^  just  now  to  carry  out  all  these  various 
lines  of  reading,  but  we  do  have  time  for  some  of  them.  Neither  have 
we  access  to  all  the  necessary  books,  but  no  teacher  dare  in  these  times 
be  without  2.  good  library,  however  small  it  may  necessarily  be,  and  we 
can  add  something  to  our  stock  of  books  this  year ;  besides  it  is  a  rural 
neighborhood  indeed  that  does  not  in  some  quiet  nook  furnish  its  **  Blue- 
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Stocking ''  or  its  **  Junto,''  from  which  we  may  borrow  some  good  book 
bearing  upon  some  of  the  various  topics  touched  upon  in  the  text.  Of 
course  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  opportunities  which  the  great  his- 
torians have  placed  within  our  reach,  but  I  fear  we  do  not  all  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  if  we  will  '''rummage^''  in  our  mental  garret  we  shall 
find  many  a  gem  which  has  been  impressed  upon  our  childhood  mem- 
ory— bread  cast  upon  the  waters  which  shaU'retum  after  many  days— 
and  which  now  for  the  first  time  has  a  **  local  habitation  and  a  name.'* 
Noticeably  among  these  will  be  found  the  many  real  gems  of  historical 
literature  that  abound  in  our  numerous  school  readers.  Who  does  not 
feel  that  the  fire  of  youth  is  immortal  when,  after  studying  in  our  text 
the  battle  of  **Flodden  Field,",  he  re-reads  those  old  familiar  lines 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  beginning, — 

'*  Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep, 
And  Tweed's  fair  river  broad  and  deep."* 

This  is  but  an  illustration  of  hundreds  of  circumstances  that  anv 
teacher  can  recall — and  we  all  know  that  repetition  is  one  of  the  primal 
laws  of  memory — besides  every  author  that  we  read  upon  a  given  sub- 
ject puts  it  in  his  own  peculiar  lights  and  shades,  and  thus  gives  us  the 
liberty  of  choice.  It  is  not  the  many  books  that  we  read,  so  much  as 
it  is  the  power  to  *^  get  the  right  good  out  of  a  book  "  that  makes  the 

difference  between  the  wise  and  the  unwise. 

Mattie  Curl  Dennis. 


J^EADING  CIRCLE  NOTES, 


The  knowledge  that  is  strictly  professional, — that  sets  off  the  teach- 
ing vocation  from  others  and  is  peculiar  to  the  teacher,  can  be  acquired 
by  every  one  who  will  pursue  diligently  and  persistently,  a  course  of 
study  such  as  the  Reading  Circle  Board  has  prescribed.  It  is  designed 
that  the  Reading  Circle  be  to  the  teachers  of  the  State,  in  the  way  of 
technical  knowledge  and  training,  what  the  Chautauqua  Circle  is  in  the 
way  of  general  culture  to  the  people  of  the  country.    G.  P.  Brown. 

The  present  need  of  teachers  touching  the  Reading  Circle  is  an  effi- 
cient— simple,  inexpensive  but  vigorous,  and  therefore  efficient — local 
organization,  throughout  the  state.  There  are  teachers  enough  who 
are  ready  and,  with  proper  and  present  direction,  would  be  anxious  to 
do  regularly  and  punctually  all  the  work  prescribed.  Teachers  of  ex- 
perience no  less  than  the  novices,  see  in  the  enterprise  a  means  of 
valuable  personal  culture.  But  they  need,  all  of  us  need — more  or  less 
of  coo;#eration.  The  local  institutes  and  superintendents^  gatherings, 
and  teachers'  meetings,  and  county  associations,  and  professional 
clubs  can  all  do  the  cause  much  valuable  service.  The  enterprise  is 
yet  new.  The  best  sentiment  is  yet  to  be  cultivated.  The  interest  in 
towns,  and  certain  counties,  and  forward  sections,  needs  to  be  dissem- 
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inated.    Teachers  ma^  themselves  do  much  toward  popularizing  the 
course,  by  making  it,  first,  thoroughly  understood. 

Then,  again,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  columns  of  the  local  papers 
may  profitably  be  enlisted  in  spreading  the  results  of  Reading  Circle 
work.  One  paper  that  comes  to  the  writer  regularly  reports  the  busi- 
ness of  township  institutes,  and  as  regularly  includes  a  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  local  circle.  The  value  of  this,  as  of  any  other 
legitimate  enterprise,  is  measured  by  the  use  made  of  it. 

Steps  are  on  foot  looking  to  the  uniform  presentation  of  Reading 
Circle  interests  before  the  county  institutes  this  summer.  To  this  end 
it  has  been  thought  institute  workers  would  be  willing  to  contribute 
their  services  for  the  general  good.  If  convenient  time  and  interest 
can  be  found  it  is  hoped  to  have,  at  some  date  before  the  institute  sea- 
son, a  meeting  of  such  regular  workers  when  the  plan  and  the  worker 
may  be  considered.  It  is  desired,  then,  that  all  regular  institAe  in- 
structors who  are  interested  in  this  matter,  and  are  willing  jto  do  so 
much  for  the  teacher  and  for  Indiana^s  professional  standing,  send  by 
postal  card,  their  names  to^.  G.  Boone,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  together 
with  any  additional  information  concerning  their  institute  work,  or 
suggestions,  concerning  the  Reading  Circle  interest,  they  may  care  to 
submit. 

It  is  hoped  this  may  be  done  at  once,  and  so  enable  the  board  to 
provide  promptly  for  the  approaching  season. 

There  is  the  best  interest  in  the  Reading  Circle  work  in  Armstrong 
township,  Vanderburgh  county,  that  we  have  had  anywhere  in  the 
county  since  the  circle  was  started.  There  are  seven  teachers^  and 
each  comes  to  the  institute  prepared  to  take  any  subject.  Three  tickets 
are  then  made  out  and  put  with  four  blanks,  and  each  draws  for  his 
subject.  The  disadvantages  of  the  plan,  I  think,  are  more  than  bal- 
anced by  the  increased  interest  and  the  effort  made  to  be  fully  prepared. 
The  school  is  in  session  in  the  forenoon,  but  is  uusally  dismissed  in 
time  for  suggestions  from  other  teachers  before  dinner.  The  afternoon 
is  deVbted  exclusively  to  the  Reading  Circle  work.  The  growth  of  the 
circle  in  this  county  has  been  hindered  by  the  rumor  that  it  was  a 
scheme  to  sell  books.  State  Board  questions  have  done  much  to  dis- 
pel that  notion.  Wm .  Moss. 

The  Reading  Circle  is  for  the  Teacher,  not  the  teachers  for 
the  Reading  Circle.  The  organization  looks  to  the  good  of  the  member- 
ship. Helpfulness  to  the  readers  is  the  only  excuse  for  any  organized 
control.  The  board  has  no  plans  to  insist  upon.  If  the  present  order 
is  not  such  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers,  or  is  not  adapted  to  the 
necessary  conditions  under  which  teachers  must  labor,  then  the  organ- 
ization should  be  modified  to  a  better  adjustment.  This  the  board 
can  do  only  after,  or  with,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  work  and 
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wishes  of  the  local  circles.  Let  then,  fair,  honest  views  be  expressed 
for  this  Department,  all  news  of  general  interest  submitted,  reports  of 
progress  in  reading,  reports  of  discussions,  questions  touching  the 
work,  suggestions  for  the  future,  etc.  The  Reading  Circle  is  for  the 
teachers. 


MISCELLANY. 


Query. — Can  black  and  dry  be  compared? 

Ans, — Yes :     Black,  blacker,  blackest ;  dry,  dryer,  dryest. 

Howard  County  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  the  second 
Saturday  in  March. 

A  NEW  Normal  School  will  be  opened  at  Columbus,  Indiana,  March 
22,  1887.    J.  E.  Polley,  principal. 

Knox  County  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute  will  hold  its 
next  aanual  session  at  Bruceville,  opening  March. 21,  and  closing  May 
28,  1887. 

Commencement  at  Brazil  February  4th.  The  schools  at  Brazil  are 
reported  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  High  School  one  of  the 
best  features, 

The  firm  of  Potter,  Ainsworth  &  Co.,  will  hereafter  be  known  as 
Potter,  Knight,  Ainsworth  &  Co.,  and  will  continue  business  in  places 
occupied  by  former  firm. 

A  County  Oratorical  Contest  was  held  at  Amboy  Academy 
February  25.  There  were  ten  participants — one  being  a  lady.  The  re- 
sult has  not  reached  us. 

Superintendent  E.  E.  White,  of  the  Cincinnati  Schools,  has 
abolished  examinations  for  promotions,  substituting  therefor  the  aver- 
age of  the  daily  recitation  records. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Superintendents'  and  Teachers'  Convention 
will  hold  its  next  semi-annual  session  at  South  Bend,  March  17,  18 
and  19.     The  program  is  good,  and  a  large  attendance  is  expdtted. 

Randolph  County  Normal  will  be  held  at  Winchester,  commenc- 
ing June  20  and  continuing  eight  weeks.  Instructors — H.  W.  Bow- 
ers, County  Superintendent,  C.  H.  Wood  and  F.  S.  Caldwell. 

What  do  you  call  this?  A  person  desiring  to  ascertain  the 
merits  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal  writes  to  this  office,  saying: 
**  Please  send  me  sample  copies  of  the  Journal  from  Jan.  No.  1886  to 
Jan.  No.  1887.'' 

The  Central  Illinois  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its  third  annual 
meeting  at  Danville,  III.,  March  25  and  26.  The  names  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Edwards,  Dr.  D.  S.  Jordan,  and  Geo.  P.  Brown,  appear  upon  the 
program.     This  will  insure  the  success  of  the  meeting. 
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Spiceland  Academy  was  never  before  in  so  prosperous  a  condi- 
tion ;  the  attendance  is  unprecedented.  This  is  the  largest  ** Acad- 
emy *'  in  the  State.  All  other  schools  of  this  grade  take  the  name 
"College'*  or  "University."  It  has  been  noted  for  years  for  the  high 
order  of  iis  work.     Thomas  Newlin  is  Principal. 

The  officers  elect  of  the  high  school  section  of  the  State  Teachers 
Association  are :  President,  W.  W.  Byers,  Terre  Haute ;  Vice-Pres- 
ident, Miss  F.  C.  Simpson,  Jeffersonville ;  Secretary,  Miss  S.  A.  Riley, 
Bedford;  Executive  Committee,  O.  L.  Kelso,  Richmond,  Chairman; 
H.  G.  Woody,  Kokomo;  E.  E.  Griffith,  Frankfort. 

W.  H.  Elson  has  printed  questions  for  promotion  in  the  schools 
of  his  county.  He  requires  the  uniform  use  of  these  questions  through 
the  country  schools,  believing  that  it  is  the  only  sure  way  to  mark  the 
progress  of  the  pupils,  and  locate  them  so  that  a  new  teacher  will 
know  exactly  how  to  classify  when  entering  a  new  neighborhood. 

The  District  School  Reporter  is  the  name  of  a  paper  printed 
at  South  Bend,  and  issued  by  Calvin  Moon.  It  is  not  to  be  issued 
weekly,  monthly,  or  even  yearly,  but  when  the  occasion  demands.  Its 
object  is  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  the 
schools  of  St.  Joseph  county  for  the  year  1886,  for  the  patrons  of  the 
schools.  Teachers  are  requested  to  see  that  each  family  in  the  county 
have  access  to  it. 

Superintendents'  Convention. — The  Superintendents  of  South- 
ern Indiana,  Northern  Kentucky  and  Southeastern  Illinois  met  in  con- 
vention at  Washington,  Indiana,  February  18  and  19.  The  meeting 
is  characterized  as  very  profitable.  The  next  meeting  to  be  held  in  Jef- 
fersonville— time  not  named — will  have  a  program  prepared  by  R.  W. 
Wood,  Superintendent  of  Jeffersonville  schools,  who  is  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Henry  County. — "Our  Reading  Circle  numbers  over  one  hundred, 
with  circles  in  every  township.  We  have  the  most  interesting  town- 
ship institutes  this  winter  we  have  ever  had.  Three  and  four  town- 
ships have  worked  together,  and  this  added  interest.  Taken  alto- 
gether, so  far,  we  have  had  a  very  prosperous  school  year."  This  is 
from  County  Superintendent,  W.  R.  Wilson,  who  is  keeping  Henry, 
educationally,  in  the  front  rank  of  counties. 

Jasper  County. — Sanford  Halstead,  a  teacher  in  Jasper  county, 
found  it  necessary  to  inflict  corporal  punishmenment  upon  one  of  his 
female  pupils.  The  girPs  brother  violently  assaulted  the  teacher  for 
this  act,  when  in  return  he  was  arrested  for  assault.  The  case  excited 
much  interest  in  the  county,  and  the  proceedings  were  carefully  noted 
by  good  citizens.  The  resj^t  was  the  imposition  of  a  fine  of  $35.25 
against  the  defendant,  in  default  of  the  payment  of  which  he  was 
lodged  in  the  county  jail. 
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CoNSTiTiONAL  OR  UNCONSTITUTIONAL. — Elarly  in  the  session  of  the 
present  Assembly  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Fowler  declaring 
the  act  by  which  money  is  given  to  the  State  Normal  School  from  the 
public  tuition  fund  unconstitutional.  President  W.  W.  Parsons  pre- 
pared and  read  before  the  Educational  Committee  a  defense  of  the  law 
so  clear,  forcible,  and  conclusive,  that  the  committee,  almost  to  a  man, 
decided  with  him,  and  the  biU  has  made  no  headway.  Mr.  Parsons 
would  make  a  good  lawyer. 

The  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  shows  what 
is  generally  4cnown,  viz.:  That  the  school  is  in  excellent  condition. 
From  personal  observation,  as  well  as  from  the  report,  we  know  that 
the  attendance  is  large  and  the  work  excellent.  Among  the  items  of 
expenditure  we  notice  that  the  State  Superintendent  is  paid  for  time 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  As  this  is  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  office,  and  the  law  names  an  annual  salary,  the  propriety  of  pay- 
ing for  time  is  certainly  questionable. 

Purdue  University  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The  in- 
crease in  attendance  in  the  last  five  years  has  been  sixty  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  last  three  years  the  attendance  in  the  college  department  has 
doubled.  The  enrollment  this  year  up  to  date  is  380,  and  the  prospect 
is  that  at  least  400  will  enroll  before  the  year  closes.  With  this  large 
and  gratifying  increase,  the  standard  of  scholarship  has  been  fully  sus- 
tained, and  the  cost  of  running  the  institution  has  increased  but  thir- 
teen per  cent.  Thi\  speaks  well  for  President  Smart  and  his  asso- 
ciates. 

A  Substitute  for  attendance  at  Institutes. — A.  K.  Goudy, 
Superintendent  of  Pawnee  county.  Neb.,  offered  to  his  teachers  a  sub- 
stitute for  attendance  on  institutes.  A  teacher  holding  a  first-grade 
certificate,  is  excused  unconditionally.  Teachers  holding  a  second- 
grade  certificate,  who  have  attended  two  annual  institutes  in  Pawnee 
county,  will  be  excused  if  they  file  with  the  Superintendent  an  essay 
embodying  the  result  of  the  reading  of  such  teacher,  on  some  subject 
relating  to  his  work.  Such  essay  must  contkin  not  less  than  eight,  nor 
more  than  fifteen  pages  foolscap.  Is  this  measure  wise,  or  other- 
wise? 

National  Association  of  Suherintendents. — The  Conventioa 
of  Superintendents  to  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  March  15,  16, 
and  17,  offers  a  strong  and  interesting  program  on  vital  educational 
questions,  Indiana  is  represented  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Holcombe^  who  will 
read  a  paper  upon  **A  System  of  Grading  for  Country  Schools.'* 
The  address  of  welcome  will  be  delivered  by  Hon.  W.  B.  Webb, 
of  Washington.  There  will  be  voices  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  ech- 
oes from  all  the  intervening  space.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
return  passage  at  one  cent  per  mile,  provided  a  certificate  is  procored 
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from  ticket  agent  at  starting  point.  Chas.  C.  Davidson,  Alliance,  O., 
is  Secretary,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained.  Ivison, 
Blakeman  a  Co.,  have  issued  a  very  unique  program  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Out  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  teachers  of  Morgan  county, 
one  hundred  are  members  of  the  township  institute  readmg  circles, 
though  not  all  of  them  have  become  members  of  the  State  Reading 
Circle.  This  county  has  had  printed,  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  a 
** Teachers'  Guide"  of  sixty- six  pages,  in  which  the  work  of  each 
grade  is  divided  into  portions  for  each  month,  and  simple  topics  i^nd 
hints  as  to  methods  given.  This  plan  has  been  productive  of  great 
good  in  arousing  enthusiasm  among  pupils,  patrons,  and  teachers, 
and  in  securing  thorough  and  systematic  work.  A  new  hi^h  school 
course  for  the  county  is  soon  to  be  adopted,  which  will  be  an  incentive 
to  pupils  of  common  schools  to  do  higher  work. 


—     SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


TENTH   ANNUAL   .MEETING,  MARCH   23,  24,  AND  25,  AT  MADISON,  IND. 

PROGRAM. 

Wednesday  Evening,  8 :  oo. — Opening  Exercises ;  i .  Address  of 
Welcome,  M.  C.  Garber,  Editor  Madison  Courier.  2.  Response  and 
Inaugural  Address,  Prof.  E.  A.  Bryan,  Vincennes. 

Thursday  Morning,  9:00. — i.  National  vs.  State  Reading  Circle, 
Prof.  R.  G.  Boone,  Indiana  University.  Discussion  opened  by  E.  F. 
Sutherland,  S.  Indiana  Normal.  2.  Is  it  the  Function  of  the  Teacher 
to  Instruct,  to  Educate,  or  to  Train?  J.  A.  Carnagey,  Prin.  Madison 
High  School.  Discussion  opened  by  J.  J.  Mills,  President  Earlham 
College.  3.  The  Influence  of  Christianity  on  Education,  Dr.  D.  W. 
Fisher,  Pres.  Hanover  College.  General  Discussion.  Appointment 
of  Committees. 

Afternoon,  1:30. — i.  What  the  People  have  a  Right  to  Expect 
from  the  Public  Schools  and  What  they  Receive,  W.  H.  Ruckle,  Prin. 
Lawrenceburgh  High  School.  Discussion  opened  by  W.  S.  Almond, 
Supt.  Vernon  Schools.  2.  Reading  vs.  Elocution  in  the  Public 
Schools,  Prof.  Jos.  Carhart,  De  Pauw  University.  Discussion  opened 
by  A.  HL.  Graham,  Supt.  Columbus  Schools.  3.  Brief  Discussion: 
TTje  Limit  of  the  Graded  School  Course,  E.  E.  Stevenson,  Supt.  Rising 
Sun  Schools;  W.  J.  McCormick,  Supt.  New  Harmony  Schools. 

Evening,  7 :  30. — Popular  Address :  The  End  of  Education,  Prof. 
C.  H.  Hall.  Miscellaneous  Business.  Appointment  of  Committee  on 
Officers. 

Friday  Morning,  9:00. — i.  The  Teacher  in  the  Social  Relation, 
Mrs.  Alice  F.  Bridgman.  Discussion  opened  by  Phillmer  Day.  2. 
Should  the  Rules  of  Civil  Service  Reform  Prevail  in  the  Selection  of 
School  Officers  and  Teachers?  Prof.  Howard  Sandison.  Discussion 
opened  by  Lewis  H.  Jones.  3.  Brief  Discussion:  How  to  Secure  and 
manage  School  Libraries,  A.  N.  Crecraft,  Miss  F.  C.  Simpson. 

Afternoon,  i  130.— i.  Is  the  End  of  Education  Good  Citizenship? 
H.  M.  La  Follette,  Discussion  opened  by  J.  Edward  Wiley.  2.  Re- 
port of  Committees.     Election  of  Officers.    Miscellaneous  Business. 
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Officers. — Prof.  E.  A.  Bryan,  Preset j  Vincennes:  J.  H.  Martin. 
Ch''n  Ex,  Com,^  Madison. 

All  papers  are  limited  to  30  minutes.  Leaders  in  the  discussion  of 
papers  limited  to  10  minutes. 

Raliroads. — Two  trains  arrive  daily.  The  uniform  rate  will  Le 
one  and  one-third  fare  on  all  roads.  Each  delegate  must  purchase  a 
first-class  ticket  to  Madison,  for  which  full  fare  will  be  charged;  and 
upon  request,  the  ticket  agent  will  issue  him  a  certificate  of  such  pur- 
chase. Tickets  for  return  will  be  sold  for  one-third  fare  to  all  present- 
ing certificates  countersigned  by  the  Railroad  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation .  Ask  local  agent  for  certificate.  Inquire  for  certificate  at  your 
local  station^in  time  to  send  to  Railroad  Secretary  for  them,  in  case 
they  can  not^  be  procured  from  local  agent.  Tickets  good  Saturday, 
March  26th. 

Steamboats. — The  U.  S.  Mail  Line  will  sell  tickets  at  one  and  one- 
kalffare^  ch^x^mg  full  fare  to  Madison  and  one-half  fare  on  return. 

For  further  mformation  address,  with  stamp  for  reply,  J.  A.  Cama- 
|rey,  Railroad  Secretary,  Madison,  Ind. 

Hotels. — Headquarters  at  the  Madison  Hotel.  Rates  $1.50  per 
day.     Boarding  in  private  families  at  $1.00  per  day. 

The  public  schools  of  Madison  will  continue  in  session  until  Wednes- 
day evening,  March  23.  Teachers  will  have  an  opjportunity  of  looking 
through  the  schools,  if  they  so  desire. 


PERSONAL. 


J.  E.  Fetzer  and  Mrs.  Lizzie  Fetzer  are  just  closing  a  successful 
term  of  school  at  Killian,  Ind. 

William  M.  Sinclair,  formerly  Supt.  of  the  Monticello  schools,  now 
bas  charge  of  the  schools  at  Caldwell,  Kan. 

John  R.  Weathers,  of  Cannelton,  has  been  elected  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  one  of  the  ward  schools  in  New  Albany. 

A  Normal  of  eight  weeks  will  be.  opened  at  South  Bend,  May  30, 
with  G.  A.  Powles,  F.  J.  L.  Meyer  and  J.  A.  Byers  in  charge, 

J.  W.  Runcie  has  had  charge  at  Fort  Branch  for  four  years,  and  is 
trying  to  establish  a  permajjent  normal  school  at  that  place. 

C.  O.  DuDois,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School,  will  assist  in 
the  Normal  Department  of  Moore's  Hill  College  during  its  spring 
term. 

Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss,  formerly  of  Indiana,  will  hold  an  Institute  of 
Elocution  and  Oratory  at  Baldwin  City,  Kan.,  commencing  August  i, 
and  closing  August  26. 

James  R.  Hart  is  making  a  good  record  as  Supt.  of  the  Union  City 
schools.  He  usually  starts  well,  and  what  is  more,  he  usually  improves 
each  year  of  his  stay  in  a  place. 

Miss  Flora  A.  Crouch,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  is  the  name  of  the  new  princi- 
pal of  the  Warsaw  high  school.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, and  has  made  a  good  start  in  her  work. 

Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell,  formerly  editor  of  the  New  England  Journal 
9f  Education^  has  become  manager  of  a  New  England  Colony  Asso- 
ciation for  Dakota,  with  headquarters  in  Boston. 
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^  Mrs.  M.  A.  Mead  is  serving  her  seventh  year  as  principal  of  the 
Union  City  high  school.  Her  thorough  scholarship  and  eminent  abil- 
ity gives  her  a  high  rank  among  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

William  McCracken,  a  graduate  of  Michigan  University,  has  been 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Morgan, 
at  Spiceland.     Prof.  Morgan  resigned  on  account  of  trouble  with  his 

John  W.  Cowen,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Angola  schools, 
this  State,  but  for  several  years  of  Dakota,  and  recently  Territorial 
Superintendent  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory,  died  early  in 
February. 

Jesse  H.  Brown,  Superintendent  of  Drawing  in  the  Indianapolis 
schools,  has  recently  suffered  an  inexpressible  loss  in  the  death  of  his 
estimatUe  wife.  He  will  doubtless  have  the  hearty  sympathy  of  his 
numerous  friends. 

N,      W.  N.  Hailman,  Supt.  of  the  LaPorte  schools,  owing  to  ill  health, 
^  has  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  project  of  holding  a  Normal  School 

of  Primary  methods  at  LaPort  next  summer  as  advertised.     This  is 

much  to  be  regretted. 

F.  S.  Belden,  western  agent  for  Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  who  has  had 
his  office  at  153  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  will  remove  to  new  and 
more  commodious  quarters  at  184  Wabash  avenue  where  he  will  be 
glad  to  see  his  friends. 

S.  M.  Rutherford,  last  year  in  the  Thorntown  public  schools,  is 
teaching  this  year  in  the  public  schools  of  Lebanon.  Mr.  Rutherford 
is  devoting  considerable  time  to  microscopy  and  is  destined  to  make 
his  mark  as  a  biologist. 

D.  S.  Jordan,  President  of  the  State  University,  has  been  offered 
the  presidency  of  Iowa  University,  at  a  salary  of  $4,500.  The  Journal 
is  glad  to  say  that  Dr.  Jordan  has  not  as  yet  accepted  the  place.  In- 
diana can- not  afford  to  lose  him. 

S.  £.  Miller  is  serving  his  twentieth  year  as  superintendent  of  the 
schools  at  Michigan  City  and  not  the  nineteenth  as  stated  in  February 
Journal.  Mr.  Miller  thmks  the  citizens  ot  Michigan  City  should  have 
due  credit  for  their  patience  and  forbearance.  ' 

J.  G.  Scott,  who  has  for  seven  years  been  identified  with  good  work 
in  the  schools  at  New  Providence,  part  of  tlie  time  in  Borden  Institute, 
will  sever  his  connection  with  these  chools  in  March.  Though  not 
leaving  Indiana,  report  says  he  is  about  to  enter  a  new  "state. ^^ 

^   Mrs.  Mary  Mann,  wife  of  Horace  Mann  the  apostle  of  education  in 

f    this  country,  died  at  her  home  near  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  12,  at  the 

age  of  eighty-eight  years.    This  brings  to  mind  the  man  who  has 

done  more  lor  education  in  America  than  any  other  man,  living  or 

dead. 

John  Cooper,  formerly  of  Evans ville,  now  of  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  is 
reported  as  endeavoring  in  every  legitimate  way  to  work  up  a  profes- 
sional spirit  among  his  teachers.  His  aim  is,  through  such  efforts,  to 
make  the  school  work  thoroughly  practical,  fitting  boys  and  girls  to 
go  out  in  the  world  and  do  good,  honest,  careful  work  from  the  start. 

A.  M.  Sweeney,  Supt.  of  Dubois  county,  late  candidate  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  for  State  Superintendent,  has  just  issued  some  tes- 
timonials and  statements  refuting  erronious  charges  made  against  him 
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during  the  campaign.  The  IJournal  is  entirely  satisfied  that  Mr. 
Sweeney,  since  he  has  held  the  office  of  County  Superintendent,  has 
not  perverted  public  money  to  uses  in  church  schools,  has  not  discrim- 
inated against  protestant  teachers,  has  not  allowed  sisters  of  the  Cath- 
olic schools  to  teach  in  public  schools  without  license,  has  not  in  any 
way  violated  the  law  governing  his  official  action.  The  evidence  to 
this  effect  is  conclusive. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


Treasure-Trove  is  the  name  of  a  juvenile  publication  issued  by 
E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York.     It  ranks  with  the  best  of  its  kind. 

The  Normal  Gem  is  the  name  of  a  small  weekly  folio  published 
in  the  interest  of  the  Normal  School  at  Hope,  of  which  J.  F.  W. 
Gatch  is  principal. 

The  Normal  Monthly  is  the  name  of  a  brigh  3-column  12-page 
paper  just  started  by  Lugenbeel  &  Sutherland,  principals  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  Mitchell.  The  first  number  looks  very  attractive  and 
seems  well  calculated  *'to  supply  a  long-felt  want.*^ 

Little  Speeches  for  Little  People  is  the  name  of  a  little  pa- 
per-covered volume  containing  sixty  selections,  published  by  Charles 
A.  Bates,  Indianapolis.  Price,  10  cents.  The  pieces  are  simple  and 
adapted  to  the  understanding  of  those  for  whom  they  are  intended. 

The  Inter-State  Teacher,  published  at  Covington  in  the  interest 
of  the  Normal  School  located  there,  has  changed  its  name  and  its 
editor,  and  is  talking  of  changing  its  dress.  It  is  now  called  the  Nor- 
mal  Teacher  and  is  edited  by  J.  V.  Coombs,  principal  of  the  school. 

Harper^s  Magazine  for  1887  turns  public  attention  and  thought 
in  two  direct  lines ;  one  toward  Russia,  and  the  other  toward  the 
Southern  States  as  they  were  and  are.  In  the  former  line,  **Narka," 
a  Russian  novel  has  been  running  since  January.  To  supplement  this 
in  the  March  number  is  a  paper  entitled,  * 'Russia  of  To-day,''  by 
Albert  F.  Heard.  The  series  of  articles  by  Chas.  Dudley  Warner  on 
the  South  is  supplemented  by  an  article  on  *'A  Louisiana  Sugar  Plan- 
tation of  the  Old  Regime,"  by  Charles  Gayarr^.  Monsieur  Gayarre 
writes  from  personal  experience. 

Physical  Geogbaphy  :  By  Arnold  Guyot.  Revised.  New  York. 
Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.  John  C.  Ellis,  Chicago,  Western 
Agent. 

This  is  not  a  new  book,  but  by  revision  it  has  been  kept  abreast  the 
most  advanced  geographical  thought.  It  has  been  recognized  as  a 
standard  authority  for  years  on  this  important  branch  of  learning,  and 
up  to  date  no  book  on  the  subject  stands  higher.  There  is  always  an 
advantage  in  using  a  book  whose  author  is  authority  on  the  subjects 
of  which  he  treats.  This  book,  as  stated  above,  is  old — yet  new  as 
the  newest. 

Elements  of  Algebra:  By  G.  A.  Wentworth.  Shorter  course. 
Boston :     Ginn  &  Co. 

This  shorter  course  of  Wentworth 's  Algebra  is  designed  for  schools 
that  have  not  sufficient  time  for  the  author's  full  course.  It  contains, 
however,  a  full  treatment  of  the  topics  usually  found  in  an  elementary 
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algebra.  It  proceeds  so  gradually  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult  and 
more  difficult,  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  discouragement  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  but  there  is  inculcated  a  love  for  the  subject  which 
IS  lasting.  An  introduction,  only  to  be  binomial  theorem,  is  found  in 
the  dosing  chapter.    This  book  is  one  of  the  best. 

Campbell^s  Economic  School  Rkgister:  Published  by  Bur- 
rows Bros.,  Cleveland.  O.  • 

In  every  walk  in  life,  system  is  desirable ;  but  in  the  showing  of 
school  results,  it  seems  absolutely  necessary.  School  records  are  of 
great  service  to  many  public  officers,  while  at  the  same  time  they  show 
to  the  people  who  support  the  schools  that  a  good  work  is  being  done. 
To  keep  these  records  and  furnish  these  statistics  with  least  labor  and 
expense  this  school  register  has  been  prepared  by  M.  S.  Campbell, 
Pnn.  of  High  School,  Cleveland,  O.  Its  great  value  is  its  simplicity 
and  its  convenient  form.  Burrows  Bros,  publish,  also,  Campbells  Ex- 
amination Record,  which  is  of  convenient  form  and  size.  The  Reg- 
ister can  be  obtained  for  75  cents,  and  the  Examination  Record  for 
25  cents. 

Latin  Word-Building:  By  Chas.  O.  Gates,  A.  M.,  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. :    Chas.  E.  Lane,  Chicago,  Western  Agent. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  enable  pupils  to  translate  Latin  more 
readily  than  they  are  enabled  to  do  bv  the  ordinary  teaching.  The 
plan  is  to  select  some  word  from  whicn  are  made  a  large  number  of 
derivations ;  first  learn  the  exact  meaning  of  the  root-word,  then  ac- 
quire the  definitions  of  the  more  common  words  derived  from  this 
root  word,  and  finally  put  in  practice  the  information  thus  gained  by 
translating  sentences  illustrating  these  words.  It  is  believed  by  the 
author  that  thorough  drill- in  such  exercises  will  render  a  pupil  able  at 
all  times  to  apply  to  the  translation  in  hand  all  the  knowledge  he  pos- 
sesses without  hesitation. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


DePaUW  Nomial  School. — Attention  of  readers  of  the  Journal  is 
•called  to  the  page  adveiusemeni  ol  this  school.  A  special  effort  will  be  made 
to  meet  the  wants  of  thobe  who  go  to  school  this  spring  to  review,  to  improve 
themselves  for  the  coming  year's  work,  and  to  get  practical  help  to  enable 
ihem  to  teach  successfully.  The  work  done  last  spring  commended  itself  to 
those  who  attended,  and  quite  a  number  will  return  this  spring.  One  of  the 
good  features  of  the  work  is  that  it  counts  on  the  regular  course,  if  ihe  pupil 
desires  to  go  on.  DePauw  is  determined  to  stand  among  the  best  schools  of 
the  country,  and  will  spare  no  pains  to  do  first-class  work.  Information  cheer- 
fully furnished  3- it 

DIPLOMAS. — Names  of  graduates  m  Old  English  or  German  Text, 
filled  in  with  pen  in  good  style.     Also,  Short-hand  taught  by  mail. 
3  2t.  A.  O.  Reser,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Salesmen  Wanted! — Salary  and  expenses  paid !  For  terms  and  particulars 
address  (mention  this  paper)  W.  R.  McNary  &  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Dayton,  O. 

ScHOOD  Boards  contemplating  changes,  can  learn  the  address  of  the  best 
Westeril  and  Eastern  teacher)',  willing  to  make  a  change,  from  the  Teachers* 
Cooperative  Association,  170  State  St.,  Chicago,  Orville  Brewer,  Manager. 
We  can  assure  all  who  write  them  of  confidential  and  honorable  treatment. 
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In  the  advertisement  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  last  month,  the  price  of 
David  Copperfield  was  printed  28  cents  instead  of  $i.2S. 

HoMB  Study.— Latin  and  Greek  at  sight,  use  the  "Interlinear-Classics.'' 
Sample  paffe  and  Catalogue  of  School  Books,  free.  C.  DeSilver  &  Sons,  Na 
( Y)  1 102  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  2^ 

Wanted. — 11$  teachers,  superintendents,  professors,  &c..  Free  Registra- 
tion. Liberal  ca^^h  pay  to  all  who  yill  work  for  us.  American  College 
Directory  and  U.  S.  Public  School  Directory,  free  to  teachers.  Address,  with 
stamp,  C.  H.  Evans  &  Co.,  Managers,  American  Tbaohbrs'  Burbau,  Eraas 
Buildings,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  2-2t 

TBACHERS  WANTED  I— Of  all  kinds.    Principals,  and  Assistants ; 
also  "several  for  Art,  Music,  etc.     Application- form  and   information  free. 
Address:    Thb  Corrbspondbncb  University,  Chicago^  111,  5-iy 

A  CARD  TO  TBACHERS. — If  you  have  school  books  which  you  do 
not  care  to  keep,  I  will  take  them  in  exchange  for  books  >oa  may  need. 
Please  send  me  a  list  of  those  you  would  likb  to  sell  bit  exchange. 
Send  orders  for  cheap  school  books  to  C.  M.  BARNES,  151  and  153  Wabasb 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Ills.  i-tf. 

Vp^QU  PRB  I  Dur  New  School  Aids  are  used  for  ^nducttaff  <iav  scaools 
•  ^^^•■B  fcBB^  I  in  good,  quiet  order.  A  set  contains  930  large  pretty  chrome 
excelsior,  credit  and  merit  cards,  elegantly  hthographed  in  ninety  different  de<igns,  cot 
on  and  mottoes  Price  per  set  f  1;  half  set,  115  cards,  50c.  loo  new,  brilliant  designs 
chromo  school  reward,  diploma,  friendship,  scripture,  wedding,  yisittng,  birthday,  Chnst- 
mas.  new  year,  prise,  fine  gift  cards,  school  reporu  and  teachers'  supplies.  Large  set 
samples,  30c. ;  half  set,  15c.    Price  list  free.    AU  postpaid  by  mail.    Stamp*  taken. 

i-5t.    9.71.  FINE  ART  CO.,  WARREN.  PA. 


IS  THS  DIRSCT  LIfiS  TO  THE  WSST. 

By  it  you  can  always  get  as  low  rates  as  by  indirect  routes,  quicker 
time  and  better  accommodations.  It  is  the  short  line  to  St.  Louis,  and  all 
points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas  and  other  Western  States  and  Terri- 
tories. Four  through  trains  from  Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis  as  follows: 
Leave  Indianapolis  at  7:30  A.  M.,  12:00  noon,  10:15  P.  M.,  and  ii:oo  P.  M. 
Anive  St.  Louis  at  5  P.  M.,  7:30  P.  ic.,,6:i5  a.  m.  and  7:00  A.  M.,  respectively. 

Parlor  Cars  are  run  on  day  trains.  •  New  Reclining  Chair  Cars  and 
Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  on  night  trains.  These  are  a  great  luxury  and 
comfort  to  passengers  taking  long  journeys.  Connections  are  made  in 
Union  Depots  whenever  changes  are  necessary ;  thus  transfers  are  entirely 
avoided. 

The  V  AND  ALIA  affords  comfort  and  fast  trains  to  passeo'^ers  holding 
second-class  tickets.  Baggage  checked  through  from  starting  poin^  to 
destination.  Round  trip  tickets  to  all  important  land  points  are  regularly 
on  sale,  and  are  sold  at  a  reduction  from  one-way  rates. 

Information  regarding  the  line,  through  car  service,  rates  of  fare, 
etc.,  will  be  cheerfully  furniBhed  upon  application  to  any  agent  of  the 
company,  or 

H.  R.  DERING, 

Assastant  General  Passenger  Agent, 

48  W.  Washington  Street, 
2.tf  Indianapous,  Ikd. 
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8PRIMQ  TERM,  MARCH  80  TO  JUNE  18,  1887. 


FACUIaTT.— Prwiff rat  of  the  UnfTcftrslty,  Alexiinder  Maii^D,  LL.  D.  IVan  of  tb« 
the  NoroBAl  Sehcn]  and  ProrMsor  of  Didactics  8.  S.  Pan.  Profcoaor  of  Enffllah,  Araold 
Ibinpldna.  Profewor  of  History  and  Political  Econoiny,  William  H.  Mace.  Prof«iior 
of  Matheaaatlea,  lira.  Jennie  8.  TompklDa. 

SnrOPSIS  of  COTTBSE  of  study.— Tim«  required  to  complete  the  lAtin 
Ooarse*  S  yeara  and  *i  termi* ;  lime  for  English  Gotirse,  8  years.  The  Laiiii  Course  en'ers 
thA  irradoate  rophomore  and  enaolea  him  to  complete  the  i  ollege  Course  io  3  ye«n. 
The  follnvinf  aatileets  are  each  one  term  studies:  Phyrioloa^y,  Botany,  Zoolof^.  Obaer> 
TstioQ  of  School  Work,  8  udy  of  School  Organizatlrn  and  OoTernment,  Pbllreophy  and 
History  nf  Teaching,  Construction  of  Discourse,  and  Chronological  Method  of  Laocui>ge 
W«rk.  The  foHowtnff  are  rwo-terra  studies:  Drawing,  Geometry,  Physics,  Chemistry. 
The  following  are  tbrMt-term  stndlee:  Eiucatlonsi  Psychology,  Arithmetic.  U.  8. 
History,  General  History,  Grammar,  Uhetoricand  Geography.  <irammar  is  made  the 
Btaiy  of  the  SMntence:  Rhetoric,  that  of  Dlrcourse:  and  the  Geogtaphy  comprises 
Mathematical,  l^ysie  il  and  Political.  Algebra  is  a  four-term  study  and  Latin  a  seTen- 
term  study. 

FOUST  TESlif  *S  WOBK.-(Thl8  will  be,  in  the  main,  the  Spring  Term*8  woik.) 
Drawing,  or  some  subaiitoiloo .  Arithme'ic,  decimal  system,  its  daasiflcalion,  properties 
and  reduetlona :  U.  8.  History  through  the  period  of  the  BeTolnlloB ;  the  Sf'nienoe,  its 
analvftlfl,  and  iii«  claMfication  of  language  fnrms;  Geography,  maihi^matical  and  iao- 
therinal  nones.  For  Spring  Term  Class,  iideeued  desirable,  eaeh  subject  will  he  closed 
with  sn  outline  of  ihe  whole  subject. 

KBXT  TEAB.— Fall  Term  begins  September  15, 1887. 

STNOPSIS  OF  PROFESSION AI«  WOBK  FOB  SPRING  TEBM  €1.488. 

—Work  will,  iu  pHrt,  be  leiture^  and  the  dicution  of  notes  and,  in  part,  recti atlon. 
Topion  treated:  Onillneof  the  School  System;  Outline  and  Illiistratiops  of  Woikings 
of  Mwnial  Faculties  in  Study  and  Recitation;  Sketch  of  School  Organisation;  Leading 
Principal  of  School  GoTemment;  Preparotion  of  Le»tona  by  Teacher  and  Pupil:  As^ 
signnient  of  Lessoan;  the  Recitation;  Uow  to  Secure  Attention;  Examinations;  Tests 
of  Work.    This  outline  will  be  the  order  of  work. 

SPRING  TERM  CL ASS. ~ Designed  to  be  a  review  of  the  common  school  aob- 
jects,  doing  the  regular  wnk  of  ihe  c  urte,  except  the  pmfeesional  work  above  and  the 
outline  of  the  Tarioua  subjects,  or  those  who  can  attend  only  one  term  or  only  part  of  the 
course,  it  wtll  be  suited.  For  those  who  desire  to  go  on,  it  will  count  on  the  regular 
course.    Every  palna  will  be  taken  to  meet  the  wants  of  thOke  who  attend. 

TUITION  FREE. > No  tuition  of  any  kind  is  charged.  The  only  nbarge  is  an  in- 
cidental fi*f  of  15  25.  Other  cost:  B<isrd.  t2.tr0  lo  $2  75  prr  week.  This  is  not  half-fare 
batgi«d  biiard;  room  r«nt,  40c.  to  $1.25  per  we«'k,  furnished  with  heat,  light  and  all, 
except  1 1  ca»e  of  thA  cheapef»t.  Mo  tx  rais  as  in  many  schools  Private  board  cheap. 
Oltttin,  plentiful.  Self-boara  for  those  who  desire  it,  but  it  is  not  generally  considered 
profttHoIe.    Btfdnoed  rat^  on  most  railroads. 

SPECIAl*  ADVANTAGES.— Pkrt  of  a  great  University :  instructor*  specialiati; 
large  lllMar1e«  free;  g"od  laboraioriee;  c«binets;  lectures  ana  entertatnmonts;  good 
eppof  tuniiy  to  profit  by  residence  in  a  collegf*  community  ;  advantages  of  the  preseuos 
ofoih**r  schixih;  ulTers  special  advaatagf^s  to  bigh-school  and  coll*'g«  gruduatts. 

Infurmatton  cheerfully  given.    Addr«'BS, 


S.    S.    PA 

3->t  QBBBNCASTI.B,  IND. 


i^^  Southwestern  Normal  ScJiool, 

FORT  BRANCH,  IND. 

Spring  Term  opens  April  5th.       -       -       Snmmer  Term,  June  14tL 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 

Combining  recreation  and  a  study  of  principles  and  methods,  or  oflFering 
advanced  courses  of  study.  To  those  who  desire  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  advanced  methods  of  Primary  and  Intermediate  work  the  school 
affords  excellent  facilities.  Model  schools  for  observation  are  in  session 
during  the  terms. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  STUDENTS 

In  regular  or  special  lines  of  stud  v.  Special  advantages  are  given  in  the 
Languages,  Mathematics,  Sciences,  Elocution,  Commercial  Forms  and  Music 

Special  Features — Training  classes  in  Primary  and  Intermediate  Work. 
School  of  Methods.     Physical  Training.     Manual  Training. 

Departments — Preparatory,   Teachers*,  Collegiate,  Elocution,  Music, 
Medical,  Commercial,  Phonography,  and  Type  Writing. 

Expenses — Actual  cost  for  any  term  of  ten  weeks,  jncluding  Board, 
t  Tuition,  and  Room  Rent,  $27.50.     For  summer  term  of  six  weeks,  $16.50. 

Write  for  catalogue,  or  other  information.     Address, 

JOHN  W.  RUNCIE, 

PiindpAl. 


Mt 


WHAT  SCHOOLS  have  better  music  than  those  that  use  the  sterling  i^ood 


Of  Ditson  &  Co.?    Carefully  compiled,  Attractive,  ntusical  and  p'  pular.    1  hej  are  the 
on^s  to  choose  the  next  time  a  change  is  needed.    Plrase  examine. 

FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES— Kindergarten  Chimbs  ($t)  is  a  charming  book  vita 
songs,  plays,  feames  and  full  instructions  for  teachers  Gems  for  LrriLE  Singers  (30c , 
$3  per  doz  )  is  a  nice  picture  song  book,  as  is  Frb«^h  F  •  wbrs  (95c.,  fa  40  per  doz.  i~  this 
last  having  Sacred  music  onljr.  Am.  School  Music  RBAt>ER,  Book  x,  (35  cts.,  $3.60  per 
dozen.)     First  book  for  learning  the  notes 

FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS— We  can  recommend  nothing  better  than  ihe  favoiite 
Song  Bells  (50  cts.,  §4.80  per  dozen,)  for  general  collection,  and  for  learning  the  notes, 
Book  I,  (50  cts.)  and  Book  a  (60  cts.)  of  the  Song  Rradrh.  by  Irving  Fmerson  and  O. 
B.  Brown.      An  en<inently  practical  book  by  practical  school  music  teachers. 

FOR  THE  HIGHER  SCHOOLS.- Song  Grbfting  (60  cts..  $6  per  dozen)  is  the 
newest  and  best  book,  containing  a  large  number  of  songs  and  glees  in  excellent  taste, 
solfeggios  and  voice  exercises. 

Please  send  for  full  lists  and  descriptions.    Any  book  mailed  f  "^r  retail  price 
C.  H.  DirSON  &  CO..                                       OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.. 
3-1 1.               867  Broadway,  N.  Y.                                                  ^                        Boston. 
•— ^ 

From  the  London  Literary  World.  Oct. 93.1886: 
"Messrs.  D.  C  Hf-ath  &  Co..  of  Boston.  U.  S.  A.. 
have  begjjn  the  issue  of  a  series  of  Monogrmpkt  en 
Educaticn^  consisting  of  short  essay*,  prepared  by 
specialists,  choice  in  matter,  practical  in  treatm  nt,  and  of  unquest'onafle  vplue  to 
teacher^.  \i  the  first  of  the  series,  entitled  "Modrrn  Petrography,"  by  Gerrge  Hunting- 
ton Williams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  a  itpecimen.  the  s*rie^  will  be  fully  entitled 
to  the  above  descriptir  n.  There  are  few  students  of  geology  who  would  not  be  benefited, 
and  none  who  would  not  be  interested,  in  this  very  able  and  comt  lete  ftstitmr  of  recmt 
research,  by  means  of  the  microscrpe.  in  o  some  of  the  moi^t  hidden  secrets  rf  that 
science.  Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  brochure  is  the  excellent  bibliogn-phy  of  tbe 
subject  which  is  appended  to  it."  Price  25  cents.  The  same  house  publishes  Shalee's 
First  Book  in  Geology.     Price  fi.oo. 

From  John  C.  Branneb,  Prof   of  Geology,  Indiana  University:     With  a  view  to 
urging  the  use  of  some  elementary  book  on  geology  in  the  schools  of  this  State.  I  have  ex- 
amined Professor  Shaler's  First  Rook  in  Geology.    I  ran  not  do  better  than  recommend  it 
Also,  Hyatt's  About  Pbbblb.s  (iocs  ):  Crosby's  Common  Minerals  and  kocKS 
(in  paper,  40  cts  ;  in  cloth,  60  cts. );  and  R  chard'k  Fikst  Les^ovs  in  Minerals  ^xocts.) 

PLEASE  ENCLO<5E  AHOVF  PRICES  WHEN  ORI)ERI^G 
3-3t.        D.  C.  HEATH  A  CO.»  Poblishen,  Boston,  New  York  and  ChlM^po. 


GEOLOGY. 
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Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Education. 


-tiMJUST  PUBUSHED 


BY  TVIX^LIAM  H.    r>AYNrK,   A.   M.. 


Professor  of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching  in  the  University 

of  Michigan. 

pp.  xiv.,  358.    lamo,  Cloth,  $x.s5. 

A  Tin  ELY  BOOK,  bearing  on  active  controversies  of  to-day,  and  casting 
new  light  upon  them.  It  is  the  fruit  of  long  study  and  broad  observation; 
the  author  is  a  clear,  strong,  practical  thinker,  bold  in  his  championship  of  his 
oim  ideas,  yet  reverent  toward  conservatism  that  can  claim  respect.  The 
book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in  education. 

Methods  of  Teaching. 

A  hand-book  of  Principles,  Directions  and  Working  Models  for  Common- 
school  Teachers.  By  John  Swbtt,  principal  of  the  San  Francisco  Girls' 
High  School  and  Normal  Class.     i2mo,  half  leather,  $1.00. 

Oentle  Measures  in  Training  the  Young.  ^ 

By  Jacob  Abbott.    Illustrated.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

Browning's  Educational  Theories. 

An  introduction  to  History  of  Educational  Theories.  By  Oscar  Brown- 
ing, M.  A.,  King's  College,  Cambridge,  England.     i6mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 

Power  and  Authority  of  School  Officers  and  Teachers 

In  ihe  Management  and  Government  of  Public  Schools  and  over  Pupils  out 
of  Schools,  as  determined  by  the  Courts  of  the  Several  States.  By  a  Member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bar.     i6mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

Manual  Training. 

The  Solution  of  Social  and  Industrial  Problems.  By  Charles  H.  Ham, 
Illustrated,     pp.  xxii ,  404.     i2mo,  cloih,  $1.50. 

1.  Single  copies  of  any  of  the  above  named  books  will  be  mailed,  prepaid, 
to  any  address  on  the  receipt  of  the  price. 

2.  When  books  are  ordered  for  the  use  of  Institute  Classes,  or  Reading 
Circles,  or  in  clubs  of  six  or  more,  we  will  send  the  same  by  express  at  a  dis- 
count of  20  per  cent,  from  the  prices  given. 

On  account  of  these  special  rates,  cash  must  accompany  the  order.  Money 
may  be  sent  to  us  by  Post  Office  Money  Order  or  Draft,  Registered  Letter  or 
Express.  Address. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  W.  J,  BUTTON,  Ag't, 

Qentrnl  Wtsttm  Agents 
/#r  Hu  Inirtdmctian  0/  Sck^oi  Bpokt,  379  Wabash  Aye.,  ChicaflTO,  HI. 

i-3t. 


10% 


KIRST    A.VP'iLR.IDS. 


Vienna,  1873.    Philadelphia,  1876.     Paris,  1878.     New  Orleans,  1885. 


THE  NATIONAL  MUSIC  COURSE 

I 

The  Oaly  Complete  Series  of  Books  find  Charts  for  Systematic  Musical  Instmctioii  i» 

All  Grades  ol  Schools. 

The  Testimony  of  New  Engrland  (the  home  of  most  of  the  competing  systems). 

I.  The  National  Music  Course  \%  in  exclusive  (or  nearly  exclusive)  us«  m  29  cities, 
with  a  population  of  780,956.  The  only  system  authorised  for  the  Public  Schools  of 
Boston.  ' 

9.  The  National  Music  (bourse  is  largely  used  m  •  other  cities,  with  a  population 
of  11«,9S4. 

3.  Loc  1  Systems  are  used  i-i  S  cities,  with  a  population  of  105,55T, 

4.  All  other  systems  can  claim  exclusive  («,r  ne2.rly  exclusive)  use  in  6  cities,  with  ft 
populat ion  of  1 15 ,  888.  ' 

The  Testimony  of  the  Conntiy  at  Large. 

I.    The  National  Music  Course  is  in  exclusive  (or  nearly  exclusive)  nse  m  1S1  cities 
besides  County  and  State  adoptions,  the  latest  of  which  (April.  18S5)  is  Ijooislisaa* 
s.    The  National  Mtisic  Course  Is  largely  used  in  18  other  cities. 

3.  Local  Systems  are  used  in  15  cities. 

4.  All  other  systems  can  claim  exclusive  (or  nearly  exclusive)  use  in  69  cities. 

▲  valuable  pamphlet  on  llusical  Instruction  in  Schools  mailed  free  on  application  to 
the  publishers. 

GINN  9l  COMPANY, 

Boston,  New  York  nnd  Chicago. 

THOMAS  P.  BALLARD* 

No.4i  South  High  St.  Columbus,  O.,  Agent  for  Southern  Ind.,  Ohio,  Ky.  and  ^cnr. 

W.  S.  SMTTH, 

1— tf  180  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Agent  for  Northern  Indian*. 

HELPS  A^D  AIDS. 


Live  teachers,  let  me  tell  you  of  a  few  hook^,  the  use  of  which  will  be  « 
!«oorce  of  much  interest  and  help  your  work  daily  and  hourly. 

flow  to  Tf^eh  and  Study  United  Statf'fi  HiRtory.— a  book  of  Brace 

Outlines,  Topics,  Queer  Queries  in  History,  Review  Questions  and  an  immense 
number  of  suggestions  to  both  teachers  and  pupils  in  regard  to  teaching  and  study- 
ing History.     Cloth,  #1.00;  two  copies  ft.6o» 

E«l«y  ExpcrlmeiltH— By  Dr.  Home.  Enlarired  edition  just  out.  A  wonderfu 
little  book  full  of  directions  fnr  making  beautiful  and  inter«'Stinf  experiments  i» 
chemfstry,  physiology,  geography,  and  for'obscrving  hosts  of  natural  phenomena  in- 
telligently. Any  teacher  or  any  young  man  can  get  more  than  ten  dollars  in  pleasure 
besides  much  very  valuable  practical  matter  out  of  this  book.  Price,  paper,  95  cents  ; 
cloth,  40  cents. 

.^annal  of  School  Exercises*— contains  m«tter  for  over  one  hundred  "talks" 
on  practical  subjects,  such  as  water,  monev,  railway  building,  etc.  Much  informa- 
tion may  be  imparted  by  its  use.     Pi  ice,  cloth,  949  pages,  fi.oo. 

llialogaeS  and   SpeakrrH*— a  large  variety. 

OalllneS  for  Trannferrlnir  Pictures— of  animals,  WrHs,  noted  men,  etc.,.to 
the  blackboard.    Seventy-five  subjecis.    Send  ten  cenu  for  samples. 

or  ConrSf* — You  wish  to  keep  your  school  up  to  the  hif^hen  sUndard  of  efficiency, 
and  are  continually  on  the  look-out  for  anything  th«t  will  add  to  this  attractiveness, 
therefore  send  for  my  new  catalogue.  It  drscribes  fully  the  above,  and  hosts  of  other 
similar  goods  that  you  should  know  of.  Please  drop  me  a  card  for  catalogue,  even 
though  you  may  not  order  anything.  I  can  supply  everything  in  this  line,  and  at 
as  low  rates  as  offered  by  any  other  house. 

A.  FLANAGAN, 

163  Bandolpli  Stnat,  [t-smo.]  0HI0A6O,  ILL. 
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Pedagogical  lustitDte  ^  CoioiiierGlal  Bflliege,  >  .^ 

HOPE,  BARTHOLOMEW  COUNTY,  INDIANA- 


Teacliers'  Spring  Sessioa  Opens  Maroii  29, 1887 


li  iebi»l  bfCor*  jou  kllmil  taj  oifaar.    For  ^telal 
J.  F.  W.  GATCH,  PriDCipal. 


mm  SCHOOL  BUIEAU,  Elmlturst,  (Chicago),  lll.-,""'!:^;^™.''^^^;;^?^.."?;^ 

«pt>rwf>  nl  mambanhlp  li  reduced  in  ■  mlnimam.  110  PKOFITU  OtTBEUISTBA- 
TIOH  FEES.    . 

■  Tluiik  Tou  T«rT  much  for  (■^•tini  ms  to  thl*  prnlilnn.  It  I*  woTlhr  of  "T  >"' 
eSbrta  "—Helm  M.  Whiir,  PrlDcipal  High  Srhool.  Utddliuva.  Ohici. 

"Th*  two  ituhsn  in:iir«d  thPiiiKh  tnur  Biireiii  >n  nuw  m  >urk.  Hnd  *r«  nliulde 
■Mmbnaaf  anrlUDltT."— D   .^tifingor.  P<».  Slit«  N-nnxl  Hhool.  KlniiaTlll*.  Wl*. 

iin ..  Ill  .<.  u.i.^{  ^„i,i(n,,  ncured  through  jaui  HucHu,  Ij  glTlog  snilre  u*<-- 
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TEACHERS' AGENCY,  '-•  ^-^.i^A^'"' 

Uypaouse.    Naw    '¥'oi-lc. 
The  Beat  Apinoy  'or  Emplo/«m,  other  thin[ibeiii£«duAl, 

u  that  which  regiiipn  the  lirgtt  ounlKr  of  txlecud,  jivulnblc, 
ud  thorouihly  cliuified  cind^d'tci.    Our  Agency  noa  BuubEri 

iThoiagraph.  Itiliiuoiiull.  uJ  al 
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ij    ihow  Which  of  all  IhcH  Itunert  ua  uiHibla  for  ■  parlicuUr  pni- 
out  Ihc  belt  filled.    AiBDDi  leacher*  recently  piKed  ire  t*a  Lidr 

L     . ...i...  ui—u.^— .   Aiiburn.N.Y. 

■  *,  N  Y. 


il.J'crB.t'eb,  Ji^Mo;  principail  H^h  School,^ 

"S*T.i>.i., 


■pplkukHi  to  you  Kira  kI*d 

■HOI  Diid*  with  MJuCirrie  L.  Rkhirdun.u  SJjo     AUow 
:... 1 ^mplooH  HBd  lb*  lunifeil  uro  ukeo 


Teaohen  in  Quest  of  the  Best,  Should  Examine  Onr 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  BOTANY 

By  ELIZA  A.  YOUMANS. 

Desig^ned  to  Cultivate  the  Observing  Powers  of  Children. 

Ib  this  book  the  true  objective  method  is  applied  to  elementary  ccience-teachuis. 
Plants,  themselves,  are  the  objects  of  study,  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  becomes  at 
once  accurate  and  of  practical  value  as  a  preparation  for  study  in  other  departaeats 
of  science. 

introductory  Price,  64  cents. 

tf^Sam^  Co^y  tcUi  bf  sent  pastpnid^  ffr  examination^  on  receipt  of  inirodttcloiy  ^rice* 


HENSLOW'S  BOTANICAL  CHARTS, 

Modi5ed  and  adapted  for  use  in  the  United  States.    By  Euza  A.  Youmans. 
fully  colored.    Six  Chans  with  Key,  mounted  on  Rollers. 

Send  for  our  Educational  Catalogue,  Special  Price-Lists,  etc 


Appleton's  Science  Text-Books. 

(A  ItEW  VOLUME.-) 

^DESCRIPTIVE  BQTANU 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Classification  of  Plants.- with  a  Popular  Flora. 

BY  Kl^lZfiL  A.  YOUMANS, 

Author  of  "The  Fini  Book  of  Botany."  Editor  of  '*Benslov'i  BoUnical  Charts. 

This  volume  has  been  written  in  accordance  with  the  same  philosophic  principlet  of 
education  that  guided  the  prrparation  of  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  series.  It  iatro- 
ducr-s  the  pupil  to  the  siudv  of  Botany  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  properlv  done  -by  the 
direct  observation  of  vegetable  forms  From  the  beginning  throughout,  the  p  pil  is  seat 
to  the  plant  itself  to  get  the  required  knowledge.  The  book  provides  for  the  direct 
study  of  «li  those  features  that  are  used  in  classification,  and  illustrates,  by  practical  ex- 
amples, the  uses  to  be  made  of  these  observati  >ns  in  Systematic  Botnny. 

The  popular  Flora  included  has  been  prepared  with  much  care,  and  will  acquaint 
Che  pupil  with  the  leading  orders  and  genera  of  plants  aad  their  representative  speciet. 
This  book  will  take  the  place  of  the  author's  "Secoud  Book  on  Bouny,"  and  provides  a 
complete  course  in  itself,  no  other  bo  .k  being  necessary.  A  sample  copy,  for  examiaa* 
tion,  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  Si.ao. 


2 — 2t. 


D.  APPLETON  &  OO., 

New  ork,  Boston,  Chicago  and  San  Franeisoo. 
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^^  THE    TIDES. 

M.   L.  HOFFMAN,  INDIANAPOLIS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

THE  author  does  not  claim  to  be  the  first  inventor  and  pub- 
lisher  of  the  following  theory  of  the  tides,  but  he  does  claim 
that  he  had  the  theory  worked  out  in  its  pTcsent  foTm,  and 
that  he  used  it  in  his  class-room  some  time  before  he  knew  that 
such  a  theory  had  ever  been  thought  of  before.  He  afterwards 
found  essentially  the  same  thing  in  Prof.  Newcomb's  Popular 
Astronomy,  and  is  informed  by  good  authority  that  it  may  be 
found  in  several  other  text- books. 

Before  giving  the  statement  of  the  theory  it  is  desirable  to  no- 
tice one  other  theory  which  appeared  in  tde  New  England  Jour- 
nal of  Educatian  for  Sept.  16,  '86,  which  shows,  all  too  plainly, 
that  its  author  has  a  very  vague  idea  of  the  first  principles  of 
Pbysics,  and  of  the  workings  of  the  solar  system.  This  writer 
goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  the  moon  caa 
raise  the  tide  on  the  side  of  the  earth  towards  the  moon,  but  that 
the  commonly  accepted  theory  did  not  make  clear  to  him  the 
cause  of  the  tide  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth.  This  he 
proceeds  to  make  clear,  as  he  thinks,  by  stating  the  following 
tbeory : — 


206  Indiana  School  Journal. 

"I  have  never  felt  satisfied  with  the  explanation  commonly 
given  the  causes  for  the  occurrence  of  the  tides  on  the  opposite 
«ide  of  the  earth  from  the  moon,  the 
^lislurbing  element  that  is  supposed  to 
«ause  the  tidal  wave.  To  the  theory 
that  the  moon  (m),  and  the  sun  (s),  act- 
ing together,  would  tend  to  draw  the 
water  toward  themselves,  and  thus  the- 
oretically to  forma  tidal  wave  directly 
under  the  attractidg  bodies,  few,  if  any,  wouia  onject.  aut  to  say 
that  the  same  attracting  force  that  causes  a  tide  at  T,  (Fig.  i), 
4]raws  the  earth,  E,  away  from  the  water  on  the  opposite  side, 
Aod  thus  leaves  the  water  to  appear  as  a  tide  at  Y,  does  not  seem 
reasonable.  To  make  that  true  there  would  be  need  of  a  post 
out  in  space,  somevhere  beyond  i',  to  which  the  water  could  be 
littched  in  some  mysterious  ways  ?  It  would  be  better  reasoning 
<o  say  that  after  the  water  had  been  drawn  together  into  the  tide 
wave  at  t,  on  one  side  of  the  earth,  there  was  left,  theoretically, 
a  zone  or  circuit  around  the  earth,  e  e  e,  of  water  made  shallower 
by  reason  of  the  quantity  of  water  having  been  drawn  to  t  from 
that  hemisphere.  Without  any  further  operation  of  the  laws  of 
suture,  the  water  would  be  supposed  to  stand  as  t  in  Fig.  a ;  a 
tide  at  T,  with  the  water  growing  somewhat  less  deep  to  p  f  f  F, 
because  of  its  having  been  drawn  toward  t,  and  the  water  on  the 
oth«  hemisphere,  f  d  f,  of  an  even  depth.  Of  course  the  equi- 
librium that  has  been  thus  disturbed  must  be  restored,  and  'as 
«very  particle  of  waler  attracts  every  other  particle',  etc.,  etc., 
the  water  tends  to  collect  around  its  central  point,  d  ;  for  (he 
attraction  of  the  different  particles  for  each  other  would  cause 
the  water  to  come  together,  and  form  the  tide  at  T,  Fig.  i.  In 
order  that  the  theory  might  be  put  forward  in  the  plainest  terms, 
the  sun  and  moon  have  been  considered  as  acting  in  conjunc- 
iion." 

This  author  seems  to  think  that  water  attracts,  and  is  attracted 
by  water  an/y,  and  that  it  does  not  attract  other  substances,  and 
is  not  attracted  by  them.  Such,  evidently,  is  not  the  case.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  solid  earth  attracts  the  water  more  than  the  water 
attracts  the  water.     For,  the  attraction  of  bodies  for  each  other 
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ii  as  their  mass,  and  the  mass  is  as  the  density,  other  things  being 
eqtul  in  each  case,  and,  since  the  solid  earth  is  more  dense  than 
the  water,  it  is  evident  that  a  certain  volume  of  solid  earth  will 
exert  a  greater  force  of  attraction  than  an  equal  volume  of  wat^r. 
Therefore  the  solid  earth  attracts  the  water  more  than  the  water 
attracts  the  water.  Now  a  surface  of  water  on  the  earth,  if  it 
have  its  equilibrium  disturbed,  will  restore  that  equilibrium  hj 
■djustingitselfwithreference  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  tici  with  reference  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  body 
of  water.  The  equilibrium  will  be  restored  when  the  surface  of 
the  water  is  everywhere  equally  distant  from  the  center  of  gravity 
(The  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth  is  not  taken  into  account,  since 
it  will  not  affect  the  argument.)  In  the  supposed  case,  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  3,  the  flowing  of  the  water  towards  the  point  t, 
would  evidently  move  the  center  of  gravity  from  d  towards  t, 
and  D  would  be  farther  from  the  center  of  gravity  than  any  other 
point  on  that  hemisphere  of  the  earth.  Now  since  d  is  farther 
fiam  the  center  of  griivity  than  any  other  point  on  that  hemis- 
phere, in  other  words,  since  D  is  the  highest  point,  and  the  sur- 
face gets  coDtinually  lower  ai  we  go  from  d  towards  the  supposed 
looe  of  depression,  it  is  evident  that  the  motion  of  the  water 
would  be  from  b  towards  the  zone  of  depression.  Thus  the  sup- 
posed case  of  the  author  would  actually  give  a  low  tide  at  n,  and 
not,  as  he  concludes,  a  high  tide. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  that  the 
movement  of  the  center  of  grav- 
ity towards  t  wouldallect  d  more 
than  any  other  point  on  that 
hemisphere.  For  in  Fig,  3,  let 
c  be  the  center  of  the  earth,  and 
d  the  center  of  gravity  after  be- 
ing moved  from  d  towards  t. 
The  distance  of  the  center  of 
gravity  from  D,  is  the  line  d  d, 
which  eqaab  the  broken  line  c'  c  -f  c  p,  and  this  is  greater  than 
the  straight  line  c'  r,  which  is  the  distance  of  the  center  of  grav- 
ttjr  from  P.     A  sute  of  equilibrium  can  be  caused  in  one  of  two 
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ways  only,  viz.,  by  the  absence  of  all  force,  or  by  the  equality 
of  at  least  two  opposing  forces.  Since  the  force  of  gravity  is  ev^ 
ery  where  present  throughout  the  solar  system,  and  without  doubt 
throughout  the  universe,  it  is  evedent  that  states  of  equilibrium 
can  not  be  caused  by  the  absence  of  all  force,  but  that  they  must 
be  explained  by  supposing  an  equality  of  opposing  forces.  If 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  were  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  there  would 
be  no  waves,  currents,  tides,  or  other  motions ;  but  as  a  great 
variety  of  movements  actually  exist  it  is  evident  that  the  equi- 
hbrium  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  is  continually  disturbed,  this 
disturbance  giving  rise  to  motions  which  tend  to  restore  that 
equilibrium.  This  paper  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  motions, 
excepting  the  tides,  and  therefore  will  confine  itself  exclusively 
to  them. 

Since  the  equilibrium  of  the  ocean,  if  it  existed,  would  be  due 
to  an  equality  of  the  resultants  of  the  several  opposing  forces,  it 
is  evident  that  the  disturbance  must  be  due  to  an  inequality  of 
the  resultants  of  the  several  opposing  forces.  The  forces  to  be 
considered  here  are  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the 
earth,  and  the  centrifugal  force,  due  to  the  revolutipn  of  the 
bodies  around  their  common  center  of  gravity,  the  mutual  at- 
traction of  these  bodies  acting  in  opposition  to  their  centrifugal 
force.  The  author  believes  the  inequality  of  these  forces,  in 
different  parts  of  the  earth,  to  be  due  to  two  things ;  one  a  dif- 
ference in  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  earth,  and  the  other  a  difference  of  centrifugal  force  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  earth. 

The  statements  of  the  theory,  as  given  in  our  text  books  on 
Physical  Geography,  are  necessarily  unsatisfactory  from  the  fact 
that  in  all  of  them,  so  far  as  the  author's  experience  goes,  the 
attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  tides  by  considering  an  inequality 
of  one  force  only,  that  force  being  the  mutual  attraction  of  the 
bodies  for  each  other.  The  author  has  already  stated  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  at  least  two  opposing  forces,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  disturbance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  those 
forces  are  more  or  less  out  of  balance  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth.     The  statement,  as  given  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannicay 
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is  elaborate  and  scholarly.  The  opposing  forces  are  both  con- 
sidered here,  but  the  statement  is  made  that  the  disturbing  force 
is  due  ^y  to  the  difference  in  the  attraction  of  the  tun  and  moon 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth,  and  that  it  is  due  only  to  this  be- 
eause  the  centrifugal  force  is  the  same  for  all  points  of  the  earth. 
It  will  be  shoirn  farther  on  that  the  centrifugal  force  can  not  be 
the  same  for  all  points  of  the  earth. 

It  is  a  law  of  Physics,  that  every  force  produces  its  effect, 
whether  it  acts  alone  or  together  with  other  forces.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  law,  when  we  wish  to  explain  the  influence  of  the 
sun  upon  the  earth,  we  may  consider  those  two  bodies  as  acting 
ftlane,  and  when  we  wish  to  explain  the  induenee  of  the  moon 
and  earth  upon  each  other,  we  may  consider  them  as  existing 
separately.  When  we  have  ascertained  the  effect  of  each,  and 
just  how  that  effect  is  produced,  then  it  will  be  easy  enough  to 
combine  those  effects.  Many  different  forces  may  produce  mod- 
ifications of  the  tides,  but  they  will  not  affect  the  principle  which 
explains  the  primary  cause  of  the  tides. 


Let  &  be  the  sun,  E  the  earth,  c  the  center  of  the  sun,  and  c' 
the  center  of  the  earth.     Let  p  be  a  point  on  the  side  of  the  earth 
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nearest  the  sun,  and  p'  a  point  on' the  side  of  the  earth  away  from 
the  sun.  Let  i  j  k  be  parts  of  the  orbits  in  which  these  differ- 
ent points  of  the  earth  move.*  The  center  of  gravity  of  the  two 
bodies  is  practically  at  c,  the  center  of  the  sun.  As  these  bodies 
swing  round  their  common  center  of  gravity,  the  earth,  on  ac- 
count of  its  comparatively  small  mass,  goes  around  in  a  large 
orbit,  while  it  just  sways  the  sun  a  little  as  it  goes  around. 

Since  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  8,000  miles,  the  point  p' 
moves  in  an  orbit  which  is  16,000  miles  more  in  diameter  than 
the  orbit  of  ?,  and  8,000  miles  more  in  diameter  than  the  orbit 
of  the  center,  e.  This  makes  a  difference  of  over  50,000  miles 
in  the  orbits  of  p  and  p'.  Yet  all  these  points  describe  their  or- 
bits in  the  same  time,  therefore  p'  moves  faster  than  the  center 
c',  and  p  moves  slower;  c'  moves  when  the  centrifugal  force  just 
balances  the  gravitation  towards  the  the  sun.  All  other  points 
have  their  centrifugal  force  more  or  less  out  of  balance  with 
their  gravitation  towards  the  sun,  but  they  are  held  in  place  by 
their  greater  gravitation  towards  the  center  of  the  earth.  All 
points  of  the  earth,  on  the  hemisphere  away  from  the  earth,  have 
their  centrifugal  force  greater  than  their  gravitation  towards  the 
sun,  and  hence,  if  free  to  move  will  go  to  the  farthest  possible 
point  from  the  center  of  revolution,  and  that  point  is  p\  All 
points  on  the  hemisphere  towards  the  sun  will  have  their  cen- 
trifugal force  less  than  their  gravitation  towards  the  sun,  and  if 
free  to  move,  will  go  to  the  nearest  possible  point  to  the  sun, 
and  that  point  is  p.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  tide  at  p'  and  p  are 
thus  accounted  for,  even  if  the  gravitation  of  both  sides  of  the 
earth  towards  the  sun  were  equal.  But,  since  all  points  on  the 
hemisphere  towards  the  sun  are  nearer  the  sun  than  those  on  the 
other  hemisphere,  their  gravitation  towards  the  sun  will  be  greater, 
and  this  will  augment  the  tendency  of  any  point  on  the  hemis- 
phere towards  the  sun  to  move  to  the  point  p.  And,  since  all 
points  on  the  hemisphere  away  from  the  sun  are  farther  from  the 
sun  than  those  on  the  hemisphere  towards  the  sun,  their  gravita- 
tion towards  the  sun  will  be  less ;  and  since  there  are  here  two 
forces  acting  in  opposite  directions,  the  one  to,  and  the  other 

•  Their  relative  sizes  are  not  represented. 
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from  the  suD,  it  is  evident  that  to  diminisli  the  force,  acting  to- 
wards the  sun,  would  have  the  same  effect  as  to  increase  the 
force  acting  awa}*  from  the  sun. 

Thus  it  is  shown  that  the  solar  tides  are  due  to  two  things; 
I ,  a  difference  of  centrifugal  force  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth, 
and  2,  that  this  effect  is  increased  by  a  difference  of  attractioit 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth. 

LUNAR   TIDES. 


In  a  similar  manner  the  lunar  tides  may  be  explained.  Let 
II  be  the  moon  and  e  the  earth ;  c  their  comiflon  center  of  grav- 
ity, d  the  center  of  the  earth,  p  the  point  nearest  the  moon,  and 
p'  the  point  farthest  from  the  moon.  If  all  other  bodies  were 
removed  the  earth  and  moon  would  swing,  mutually,  around 
their  common  center  of  gravity.  This  center  is  about  i,odo 
miles  below  the  earth's  surface,  on  the  side  towards  the  moon, 
3,000  miles  from  the  earth's  center,  and  7,000  miles  from  p',  the 
point  farthest  from  the  moon.  As  the  two  bodies  swing  around, 
the  point  p*  moves  in  an  orbit  14,000  miles  in  diameter,  tht  cen- 
ter c'  in  an  orbit  6,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  point  p  in  an 
orbit  3, 000  miles  in  diameter. 

Since  all  tnese  points  make  one  revolution  in  the  same  time, 
p* moves  faster  than  the  centered,  and  c' moves  faster  than  p, 
while  c,  being  the  center  of  revolution,  does  not  move  at  all. 
The  center  of  the  earth,  d,  has  its  centrefugal  force  just  equal 
to  its  gravitation  towards  the  moon.  All  other  points  have  their 
centrifugal  force  more  or  less  out  of  balance  with  their  gravita- 
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tion  towards  the  moon.  All  points  beyond  c',  from  the  moon, 
will  have  their  centrifugal  force,  acting  away  from  the  moon, 
greater  than  their  gravitation  towards  the  moon,  and  hence,  if 
free  to  move,  as  water  is,  will  go  towards  the  farthest  possible 
point  from  the  center  of  revolution,  and  that  pOint  is  p'.  All 
points  between  c'  and  c  will  have  their  centrifugal  force,  acting 
away  from  the  moon,  less  than  their  gravitation  towards  the 
cnoon,  and  hence  will  tend  to  move  towards  the  nearest  possible 
point  to  the  moon,  and  that  point  is  p.  All  points  between  c, 
the  center  of  revolution,  and  the  moon,  will  tend  to  go  towards 
the  point  p  with  all  the  force  of  the  moon's  attraction,  plus  the 
centrifugal  force,  here  acting  towards  the  moon.  Here  it  is  seen 
again  that  tides  at  p  and  p'  are  accounted  for,  even  if  the  moon's 
attraction  were  the  same  at  both  points. 

But,  since  all  points  on  the  hemisphere  towards  the  moon,  are 
nearer  the  moon  than  points  on  the  opposite  hemisphere,  they 
will  be  more  strongly  attracted  by  the  moon  than  points  on  the 
opposite  hemisphere,  and  this  will  augment  the  tendency  of 
points,  on  the  hemisphere  towards  the  moon,  to  go  towards  the 
point  p.  Points  on  the  hemisphere  away  from  the  moon  will 
be  attracted  less  by  the  moon  than  points  on  the  side  towards 
the  moon,  and  as  there  are  here  two  forces  acting  in  opposite 
directions,  the  one  towards  and  the  other  from  the  moon,  it  is 
evident  that  to  make  the  one  acting  towards  the  moon  less,  will 
have  the  same  effect  on  their  results  as  to  increase  the  one  acting 
away  from  the  moon.  Hence  the  diminished  attraction  of  the 
tnoon  on  the  hemisphere  away  from  the  moon  augments  the  ten- 
dency of  points  on  that  hemisphere  to  go  towards  the  point  p'. 
Thus  it  is  seen  again  tl^at  the  lunar  dides,  as  well  as  the  solar 
tides,  are  due  to  a  difference  of  centrifugal  force  in  different  parts 
of  the  earth,  together  with  a  difference  in  the  gravitation^f  the 
different  parts  of  the  earth  towards  the  moon.  ITie  centrifugal 
force,  and  mutual  attraction  of  the  bodies  for  each  other  produce 
a  state  of  equilibrium  only  in  a  plane,  passing  throgh  the  center 
of  the  earth,  and  perpendicular  to  a  line  joining  the  centers  of 
the  two  bodies.  At  all  other  points  of  the  earth  these  forces  are 
more  or  less  out  of  balance,  and  they  are  out  of  balance  most  of 
all  at  the  points  p  and  p'. 
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The  lunar  tides  will  be  greater  than  the  solar  tides,  i,  because 
the  diflference  in  the  orbits  described  by  the  points  p  and  p'  will 
be  much  greater  in  the  revolution  about  the  common  center  of 
gravity  of  the  moon  and  earth  than  it  will  in  the  revolution  about 
the  common  center  of  gravity  of  the  sun  and  earth.  In  the  rev- 
olution about  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  the  moon  and 
earth  this  difference  amounts  to  over  50,000  miles  in  one  lunar 
month,  and  in  a  year  it  would  amount  to  about  650,000  miles. 
In  the  case  of  the  solar  tides  it  is  only  about  50,000  miles  in  a 
year.  2.  The  moon  being  so  very  near  the  earth  gives  a  greater 
difference  in  its  attraction  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth  than  ex- 
ists in  the  sun's  attraction. 

When  the  two  tides  coincide,  of  course,  the  tides  will  be  the 
sum  of  the  two,  and  this  is  the  spring  tide.  This  will  occur 
when  the  centers  of  the  three  bodies  are  in  line.  When  the  two 
tides  are  formed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  resulting  tide 
will  be  the  difference  of  the  two,  and  this  is  the  neap  tide.  This 
will  occur  when  lines,  drawn  from  the  centres  of  the  sun  and 
moon  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  tvill  be  at  right  angles  to  each 
other. 

A  very  good  illustration  of  how  the  moon  and  earth  revolve 
can  be  given  by  tying  two  balls  together,  and  then  flinging  them 
into  the  air.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  swing  mutually  about 
their  common  center  of  gravity.  If  one  ball  be  made  enough 
larger  and  heavier  than  the  other,  they  will  swing  about  a  point 
within  the  larger  ball ;  then  the  small  ball  will  swing  around  in 
a  large  circle,  while  it  will  just  sway  the  larger  ball  as  it  goes 
around.  To  put  the  whole  theory  in  a  nut-shell,  it  is  this  sway- 
ing of  she  earth  by  the  moon,  together  with  the  difference  of  its 
attraction  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth  that  raises  the  tides. 
We  sometimes  see  the  orbit  of  the  moon  represented  as  a  wavy 
line,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  orbit  of  the  earth.  This  repre- 
sentation is  apt  to  convey  a  wrong  idea.  The  orbit  of  the  moon 
as  well  as  that  of  the  earth  is  always  concave  towards  the  sun ; 
it  is  a  curve  whose  curvature  is  greater  at  some  places  than  at 
others.  Just  so  the  orbit  of  the  earth's  center  is  a  curve  whose 
curvature  is  greater  at  some  places  than  at  others,  and  when  the 
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curvature  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth's  center  is  greatest  the  curTi- 
ture  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon's  center  is  least,  and  the  amount  of 
irregularity  in  the  curvature  of  the  orbits  is  inversely  as  the 
masses  of  the  bodies.     This  irregularity  in  the  curvature  of  the 


orbits  causes  them  to  cross  each  other  twice  a  month.  Tne  ceir 
ter  of  gravity  follows  the  regular  curve.  Some  idea  of  what  is 
meant  may  be  obtained  from  Fig.  6. 

We  might  carry  this  thought  a  little  farther,  as  it  is  dow  knows 
that  the  sun  himself  is  in  motion,  carrying  the  whole  solar  syi, 
tem  with  him.  Here  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  solar  system 
follows  the  regular  curve  while  the  orbit  of  the  center  of  the  sun 
as  the  pUnets  swing  round  him,  crosses  and  recrosses  the  orbit 
of  the  center  of  gravity.  Thus  the  heavenly  bodies  go  on, 
weaving  their  threads  of  silver  and  gold,  through  infinite  region) 
of  space,  and  through  endless  ages  of  time. 


THE  NEW  BRANCH. 

R.    H,    HARNBY. 

In  requiring  applicants  for  license  to  present  reviews  of  cer- 
tain books,  the  State  Board  has  made  a  notable  step  in  an  im- 
portant direction.  It  is  well  known  that  many  teachers  are  able 
to  pass  creditable  examinations  in  the  common  school  branches, 
and  yet  possess  little  of  tne  culture  requiaite  to  their  calling. 
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Much  of  the  failure  in  our  schools  has  come  from  intrusting  the 
office  of  teacher  to  persons  of  no  general  knowledge  and  of  no 
information  concerning  the  literary  and  scientific  progress  of  the 
age.  The  evil  is  too  deep-seated  to  be  cured  by  this,  or  any 
other,  single  remedy.  The  actual  good  accomplished  by  the 
movement  will  depend  upon  the  intelligence  of  county  superin- 
tendents,  and  the  amount  of  aid  and  encouragement  given  by 
school  men  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
literary  culture.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  should  be  well  un- 
derstood. Many  teachers  have  read  no  books  except  text-books : 
others  have  sought  only  amusement  in  their  reading. 

If  by  accident  a  book  from  this  list  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  latter  class,  he  rated  it  as  good,  or  bad,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  conformed  to  his  standard ;  which  standard  was  taken 
from  some  sensational  newspaper.  Institute  instructors  have 
given  lists  of  books  that  teachers  should  read ;  but  the  names 
were  unfamiliar  to  the  majority  of  the  listeners ;  besides  they 
knew  no  reason  for  reading  books  that  did  not  affect  the  license 
grade.  This  official  ^tep,  t  presume,  proposes  to  stimulate  ig- 
norant and  indifferent  teachers ;  or,  eliminate  them  from  the  pro- 
fession. It  is  something  new.  Terchers  ask,  "Have  you  read 
any  of  these  books?"  "Which  is  the  best?"  Many  no  doubt 
will  write  summaries  of  the  contents  much  as  the  primary  pupil 
tells  what  he  sees  in  the  picture.  Others,  learning  that  these 
books  are  popular,  will  labor  hard  to  tell  how  well  they  like  them. 
These  are  the  natural  steps  for  beginners.  Shall  this  authorita- 
tive effort  on  the  part  of  the  board  be  so  aided  that  teachers  may 
take  other  steps  until  they  can  see  pwre  than  first  appears,  and 
be  able  to  give  good  reasons  for  liking,  or  disliking  a  book.  They 
are  aware  that  there  is  something  in  these  books  that  they  are 
'expected  to  learn,  but  are  by  no  means  certain  what  it  is ;  and 
are  likely  to  fall  into  errors  in  pursuit  of  it.  A  teacher,  above 
the  average  in  intelligence,  asked  why  some  books  of  history, 
biography,  or  travel  were  not  selected,  that  the  teacher  might 
get  some  information  to  aid  him  in  his  work ! 

It  is  well  to  know  the  estimation  in  which  a  book  is  held  by 
intelligent  people,  but  the  teacher  should  know  of  himself  why 
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a  book  is  good  or  bad.  Children  must  be  told  what  to  read, 
that  they  may  have  proper  models  and  live  in  a  pure  literary  at- 
mosphere, so  that  in  the  end  they  may  grow  to  know  and  love 
what  is  good.  How  can  a  teacher  lead  others  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  grand  thoughts  and  artistic  work  which  he  does  not  him- 
self comprehend  ? 

Susan  Fenimore  Cooper  has  lately  told  how,  an  acquaintance 
of  the  author  complained  of  the  lack  of  motive  in  Harvey  Birch : 
that  he  should  have  received  a  reward  in  money  to  show  that  he 
had  some  object  in  all  his  labor !  The  Spy  was  not  written  for 
such  critics.  The  book  would  long  since  have  been  forgotten  if 
it  had  had  no  higher  type  of  admirers.  It  should  not  be  said 
that  the  directors  of  youth  must  wait  to  learn  the  merits  of  a  lit- 
erary creation  from  others. 

Let  us  all  labor  then  to  make  this  movement  effective  in  ad- 
vancing the  character  of  our  profession.  Let  the  teachers  be 
told  in  the  beginning  that  they  are  not  to  rewrite  things  found  in 
the  book ;  are  not  to  tell  its  story  as  if  to  one  that  had  not  heard 
it ;  but  they  are  to  suppose  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
and  talk  to  him  of  what  they  both  see ;  as  intelligent  people  talk 
to  each  other  of  the  scenes  and  events  within  their  knowledge. 

May  I  say,  then,  that  the  purpose  of  the  State  Board  is  not  so 
much  to  force  the  reading  of  books,  and  apply  tests  of  the  fact, 
as  to  lead  teachers  to  higher  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  to  make 
them  thinkers  and  critics  in  the  literary  field. 

The  following  comments  are  not  offered  as  a  model  review ; 
they  are  the  record  of  impressions  made  long  ago.  An  embryo 
book-reviewer  may  find  encouragement  from  them  to  tell  what 
he  has  seen  in  a  book  without  following  any  formula. 

I  v  a  n  H  o  E . 

This  picture  of  medieval  civilization  may  lack  in  the  truthful- 
ness of  some  of  its  details,  but  is  not  thereby  made  less  instruct- 
ive and  entertaining.  The  author  has  taken  much  liberty  with 
the  possibilities;  he  is  not  always  geographically  correct,  nor 
fauldess  in  his  chronology.  The  period  is  a  century  and  a  quar- 
ter after  the  Conquest,  yet  we  find  distinguished  Saxons  still 
lording  it  over  their  old  castles,  and  plotting  treason,  ahnost 
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openly,  against  the  Conqueror's  descendants.  But  all  this  gives 
us,  in  the  author's  best  style,  descriptions  of  these  same  castles 
and  life-like  views  of  the  inmates  as  they  ate  and  drank,  loved 
and  fought  before  the  Normans  came.  We  can  not  complain, 
either,  of  the  tendency  to  crowd  this  kind  of  information  into 
small  space :  as,  when  introduced  to  an  ordinary  Saxon  meal, 
we  get  an  enumeration  of  all  the  meats  and  drinks  of  the  whole 
nation.  Owing  perhaps  to  the  unsetded  state  of  the  language, 
the  author  translates  the  speech  of  all  his  characters  into  the  best 
English  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  However,  the  Jews  follow 
closely  the  style  of  King  James's  translators.  Whatever  opinions 
a  modern  may  have  of  King  Richard  I,  he  is  represented  here 
as  the  pattern  of  all  chivalry.  He  exceeds  all  in  physical 
strength,  skill  in  arms  and  capacity  for  carousal.  He  hds  every 
strong  quality  but  discretion,  which  he  is  able  to  do  without. 
In  disguise,  Richard  is  already  taking  part  in  the  tournament  at 
Ashby,  under  the  very  eyes  of  Prince  John,  when  that  prince 
receives  the  startUng  information  from  Philip  of  France  that, 
"The  devil  is  unchained."  John,  who  must  have  been  some- 
what familiar  with  his  brother^s  appearance  in  armor,  has  no 
suspicion  of  the  real  Richard,  but  is  alarmed  lest  Ivanhoe  be  h^. 
This  Ivanhoe,  the  hero  of  the  story,  Richard's  Saxon  follower, 
is  scarcely  second  to  the  King  in  knightly  prowess ;  but  some- 
how, to  the  reader,  there  is  something  lacking  in  him.  His  su- 
periority  is  not  sufficiently  accounted  for.  He  seems  to  be  si 
forced  growth  from  the  author's  hot-bed. 

The  Chwch,  in  very  great  straits  since  the  Norman  conquest, 
is  apparently  as  bad  as  ever.  A  debauchee,  and  companion  of 
outlaws.  Friar  Tuck, — 

"Himself,  in  epitome,  proving. the  truth 
Of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil," 

is  not  so  worthy  of  scorn  as  the  high  prelate,  Prier  Aymer. 
Speaking  of  these  bad  representatives  of  the  Church,  one  is  re- 
minded that  the  outlaws,  under  their  leader,  the  genuine  Robin 
Hood,  are  a  very  respectable  lot  of  people.  They  are  always 
on  the  right  side,  and  seem  to  have  perfected  a  higher  system 
o!  ethics  than  anybody  else.     The  Knights  Templar  do  not  fare 
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so  well  at  the  author's  hands.  They  appear  in  about  the  char- 
acter of  a  modern  Jesse  James  gang,  with  some  addicipnal  rough- 
ness, owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  times.  The  representative  Saxons 
do  not  command  unmeasured  admiration.  One  of  them  seems 
to  be  in  a  chronic  state  of  indigestion,  while  the  other  is  good 
for  nothing  but  digestion.  The  servants  are  better  than  their 
lords.  For  the  sake  of  Gurth,  the  swine-herd,  and  Wamba,  the 
fool,  we  may  forgive  their  master.  These  two  lowly  ones  arc 
introduced  as  philologists,  and  furnish  us  food  for  thought  in 
their  lamentations  over  the  fusion  of  Norman  and  Saxon  speecL 
Gurih  develops  into  a  self-sacrificing  ^hero,  the  most  interesting, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  characters.  Wamba  distinguishes  himself  in 
several  feats  of  arms,  but  is  mainly  useful  in  furnishing  discre^ 
tion  and  common  sense  to  his  master,  as  well  as  the  hot-headed 
King.  The  heroine,  a  descendant  of  the  Saxon  kings,  though 
beautiful  and  devoted,  is  not  a  very  impressive  character.  She 
is  completely  overshadowed  by  the  interest  in  Rebecca,  daughter 
of  Isaac  of  York,  who  notwithstanding  the  general  massacre  and 
despoilation  of  the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  Richard's  reign, 
seems  remarkably  prosperous,  and  oscilates  between  charity  and 
avarice  at  the  pleasure  of  the  author.  Rebecca  is  a  character 
without  flaw.  Critics  have  said  she  should  have  been  the  hero- 
ine and  should  have  been  loved  by  Ivanhoe,  as  she  loved  him. 
I  think  the  author's  greatest  triumph  is  in  successfully  resisting 
such  a  temptation.  Such  an  arrangement  would  have  been  a 
greater  violation  of  the  proprieties  than  bringing  the  hungry 
Athelstane  back  from  the  dead. 

The  book  is  best  in  its  fierce  conflicts;  or,  in  its  descriptions 
of  people  and  manner  of  living.  Many  important  scenes  fail  of 
interest.  Cedric's  dining  room  is  not  improved  by  the  strangely 
assembled  guests.  Prince  John's  banquet,  though  boisterous 
enough,  is  tame  to  the  reader.  Ulrica  on  the  turret  of  the  burn- 
ing castle  fails  in  dramatic  effect.  Athelstane's  return  seems 
only  a  burlesque ;  while  the  withdrawal  of  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Templars  and  his  band  from  the  presence  of  Richard,  be- 
comes less  and  less  impressive  with  the  reading. 
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A   WRITTJSN  EXAMINATION. 


anna  c.  brackett. 


I  said  that  we  had  ''almost  no  written  examinations"  in  this 
school.  I  append  a  series  of  questions  which  I  made  out  a  short 
time  ago  for  one  of  the  older  classes  who,  in  the  course  of  their 
English  Literature,  had  been  required  to  read  the  "House  of 
the  Seven  Gables,  as  one  specimen  of  Hawthorne.  I  should  say 
that  ail  reading  in  ovr  Literature  classes  is  done  out  of  school, 
the  time  of  the  recitation  being  spent  in  discovering  what  they 
have  read,  and  in  leading  them  by  judicious  questions  to  read 
intelligently  and  to  know  what  to  look  for  as  they  read. 

The  class  was  not  mine,  and  they  had  taken  so  short  a  time 
to  read  the  book,  according  to  the  report  of  the  teacher,  that  it 
seemed  to  me  they  could  not  have  got  from  it  as  much  as  they 
alould.  I  gave  them  the  following  questions  to  ascertain  how 
much  they  had  seen  in  the  book.  The  answers  were  satisfac- 
tory. I  read  them  through,  but  did  not  mark  them.  They 
simply  decided  me  to  say  to  the  teacher^  ''All  right ;  go  ahead." 
If  they  had  not  been  satisfactory,  I  should  have  had  the  girls 
take  home  a  copy  of  the  questions,  and  answer  them  again, 
CMsuIting  the  book  freely.  When  they  brought  me  the  second  set 
of  answers,  I  should  have  been  sure  that  they  had  gained  what 
I  wanted  them  to  have — an  intelligent  idea  of  Hawthorne's  style 
and  of  the  story.  I  don't  think  that  I  should  have  spent  much 
time  over  the  second  set  of  answers,  I  should  have  been  so  sure 
that  they  knew  about  the  book.       y  / 

I  think  that  I  am  willing  to  advance  the  proposition  that  no 
set  of  examination  papers  for  children  is  really  a  good  one,  or 
can  answer  a  useful  purpose,  unless  we  are  willing  to  have  the 
questions  answered  from  open  books.  Any  set  which  is  really 
worth  giving,  would  involve,  to  answer  them,  so  much  hunting 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  that  he  would,  at  the  end,  have  accom- 
plished what  I  want  him  to  accomplish.  The  examination  pa-' 
per,  if  given  to  children,  should  be  a  means  and  not  an  end. 

I  submit  the  questions,  and  await  criticism : — 

1.    Would  you  call  Hawthorne  a  humorist,  a  satirist,  a  cari- 
caturist, or  a  moralist,  or  neither,  or  all  ?    Why  ? 
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2.  What  objict  does  he  seem  to  you  to  have  had  in  writing 
"House  of  the  Seven  Gables?" 

3.  Tell  what  scenes  in  it  you  think  the  most  touching  ? 

4.  What  do  you  call  the  characteristics  of  his  English  ?  Is 
it  strongly  marked  ? 

5.  Is  it  like  the  style  of  any  other  writer  you  know  of?  If 
so,  who,  and  in  what? 

6.  Could  any  parts  of  the  book  be  called  poetical  ?  If  so, 
in  what  scenes  ? 

7.  Does  the  book  seem  to  you  2l  great  work,  or  only  a  pleasant 

work? 

i.     Who  is  the  finest  character  in  it  ? 

9.  Is  Hawthorne  a  fine  drawer  of  character,  i.  e.,  do  his 
characters  seem  to  be  real  people,  or  only  descriptions  ?  Give 
illustrations. 

10.  Does  he  let  you  see  the  mental  processes  of  the  person- 
ages, or  give  you  only  the  results  of  those  mental  processes  and 
leave  you  to  judge  the  thoughts  of  the  personages  by  their  actionij? 

1 1.  Does  the  ending  of  the  story  satisfy  your  sense  of  justice 
to  every  one  in  the  story  ? 

12.  Is  there  any  character  that  could  have  been  left  out  with- 
out breaking  the  story  ? 

13.  How  many  distinct  characters  in  it? 

— American  Journal  of  Education, 


The  Benefit  of  Laughing.— Dr.  Greene,  in  his  "Problem 
of  Health,  says  there  is  tot  the  remotest  corner  or  little  inlet  of 
the  minute  blood  vessels  of  the  human  body  that  does  not  feel 
some  wavelet  from  the  convulsion  occasioned  by  good,  hearty 
laughter.  The.life  princip^lfuor  the  central  man,  if  shaken  to  its 
innermost  depths,  sends  new  tides  of  life  and  strength  to  the  sur- 
face, thus  materially  tending  to  insure  good  health  to  the  persons 
who  indulge  therein.  The  blood  moves  more  rapidly,  and  con- 
veys a  different  impression  to  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  as  it 
visits  them  on  that  particular  mystic  journey  when  the  man  is 
laughing,  from  what  it  does  at  other  times.  For  this  reason,  ev- 
every  good,  hearty  laugh  in  which  a  person  indulges  tends  to 
lengthen  his  life,  oonveying,  as  it  does,  new  and  distinct  stimulus 
to  the  vital  forces.  Doubtless  the  time  will  come  when  physi- 
cians, conceding  more  importance  than  they  now  do  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mind  upon  the  vital  forces  of  the  body,  will  make 
their  prescriptions  more  with  reference  to  the  mind  and  less  to 
drugs  for  the  body ;  and  will,  in  so  doing,  find  the  best  and  most 
effective  method  of  producing  the  required  effects  upon  patients 
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THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

(This  Department  is  conducted  by  G.  F.  Bass,  Supervicjtas  Prin.  Indianapolis  schools.] 

— :o: 

SHORT  NOTES. 


THEREFORE. 

ANY  pupils  use  the  word  therefore  without  having  any  idea 
of  what  it  means.  "One  barrel  of  flour  costs  $7.50, 
^X  therefore  12  barrels  will  cost  twelve  times  $7.50."  The 
pupil  does  dot  see  that  the  *  *  therefore "  means  because  theforego- 
ing  is  true.  The  teacher  should  see  that  he  knows  just  what  he 
means  when  he  uses  the  word. 

GUMPTIONLESS. 

Having  children  count  commas  in  the  reading  lesson  to  keep 
them  busy  during  the  study  hour. 

Having  children  guess  how  to  spell  a  word.  **Well,  spell  at 
it/'  is  what  is  sometimes  said.  If  a  child  knows  he  don't  know 
how  to  spell  the  word,  he  has  made  one  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

THE  WAY  THEY   STUDY. 

A  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography  does 
our  pupils  little  good ;  it's  the  way  they  study  these  branches  that 
benefits  them.  A  walking  encyclopedia  is  usually  a  walking 
nuisance.  I  wouldn't  entertain  a  human  grammar  at  my  house. 
His  room  and  food  would  be  better  than  his  company.  We  have 
a  great  many  "educated"  men  who  are  by  no  means  popular. 
They  know  enough — too  much,  but  they  haven't  human  qualifi- 
cations to  meet  ordinary  men  and  women.  I  shook  hands  with 
a  human  algebra  on  Broadway  a  few  days  ago.  The  meeting 
wasn't  pleasant.  We  don't  eat  or  wear  binomial  theorems  or 
quadratic  equations. 

We  make  our  pupils  too  bookish.  The  ordinary  good  student 
is  likely  to  ask  you  some  question  he  knows  you  can't  answer  in 
order  to  give  him  a  chance  to  tell  you  what  he  knows.  Bury 
the  algebra !  burn  up  the  arithmetics !  annihilate  the  geographies  \ 
if  by  their  use  we  are  to  make  students  who  are  continually  thrust. 
2 
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ing  their  bookish  trash  into  the  faces  of  the  world. — JV,  Y.  Sehori 
/ourna/. 

TH£   CENTER   OF   POPULATION. 

The  center  of  population  of  the  United  States  is  steadily  raoT- 
ing  westward  at  the  rate  of  about  50  miles  every  ten  years.  Th: 
foUowiog  is  the  center  point  at  each  census : 

1790 — 32  miles  east  of  Baltimore. 

1800 — 18  miles  west  of  Baltimore. 

1810 — 40  miles  northwest  of  Washington. 

(8ao — 16  miles  north  of  Woodstock,  Va, 

1830 — ig  miles  west  by  southwest  of  Moorfield,  W.  Va. 

1840 — 16  miles  west  of  Clarksburg,  West  Va. 

1850 — 23  miles  southeast  of  Parkersburg,  West  Va. 

1860—20  miles  south  of  Chillicothe,  O. 

1870 — 48  miles  east  by  north  of  Cincinnati,  O. 

1880 — 8  miles  west  by  south  of  Cincinnati,  O. 
"broad  work." 
This  is  a  favorite  term  with  many  teachers.  Just  what  is  meanl 
by  it  is  not  always  easy  to  tell.  It  seems  to  mean  scatter  to  some. 
When  such  persons  are  teaching  U.  S.  History  and  a  topic  that 
relates  to  anything  that  occurred  during  the  Elizabethan  Age, 
comes  up,  they  proceed  to  give  an  extended  account  of  the  great 
literary  characters  of  the  age  and  the  effect  they  have  produced 
on  the  world  since.  A  class  of  beginners  thus  taught  will  have 
no  practical  knowledge  of  either  English  or  U.  S.  History. 
Their  knowledge  is  in  a  chaotic  state ;  it  needs  organizing.  The 
"law  of  unity"  has  been  violated.  "Broad  work"  should  mean 
the  teaching  enough  of  the  collateral  to  make  the  work  in  hand 
intelligent  to  the  pupils. 

NOT   IN  THE   TEXT, 

Shall  we  give  a  question  that  can  not  be  answered  from  what 
is  in  the  text,  when  we  arc  examining  a  pupil  for  promotion  1 

In  a  popular  grammar  is  this  sentence:  "The  Mayflower 
brought  to  America  one  hundred  and  one  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren." It  seems  fair  to  ask,  "  What  was  the  Mayflower?"  for 
no  pupil  could  have  a  proper  understanding  of  the  sentence  with- 
out being  able  to  answer  this  question.  The  question  should  be 
given  in  connection  with  the  sentence,  of  course  It  certaio^f 
would  not  be  fair  to  ask  how  many  masts  the  Mayflower  had. 
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READING  LESSON. 


I. 


n. 


in. 


IV. 


THE    WORLD. 

Great,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  world, 
With  the  wonderful  water  round  you  curled, 
And  the  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast — 
World,  you  are  beautifully  drest. 

The  wonderful  air  is  over  me. 
And  the  wonderful  wind  is  shaking  the  tree, 
It  walks  on  the  water,  and  whirls  the  mills. 
And  talks  to  itself  on  the  top  of  the  hills. 

You  friendly  Earth,  how  far  do  you  go, 

With  the  wheat-fields  that  nod  and  the  rivers  that  flow, 

With  cities  and  gardens,  and  cliffs  and  isles, 

And  people  upon  you  for  thousands  of  miles  ? 

Ah,  you  are  so  great,  and  I  am  so  small, 
I  tremble  to  think  of  you,  world,  at  all ; 
And  yet,  when  I  said  my  prayers  to-day, 
A  whisper  inside  me  seemed  to  say, 
"You  are  more  than  the  Earth,  though  you  are  such  a  dot; 
You  can  love  and  think,  and  the  Earth  can  not." 

The  above  is  taken  from  a  Third  Reader.  The  following 
questions  were  placed  on  the  black-board  before  the  class,  and 
they  were  required  to  write  answers  on  their  slates.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  questions  are  such  that  they  can  be  answered 
only  by  a  close  reading  of  the  lesson.  In  the  recitation  that  fol- 
lowed this  work,  the  pupils  read  their  answers  before  they  were 
asked  to  read  in  their  books. 

What  IS  meant  by  the  world? 

What  is  the  wonderful  water? 

With  what  is  the  world  dressed  ? 

What  walks  upon  the  water  ? 

How  does  it  do  this  ? 

What  kind  of  mills  does  it  whirl  ? 

How  can  it  talk  to  itself  on  the  top  of  the  hills  ? 

How  can  wheat-fields  nod  ? 

What  are  cliffs  ?     Isles  ? 

What  can  you  do  that  the  world  can  not  do  ? 


I. 

3. 

3- 
4. 

5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 


9- 

lO. 
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Such  questions  serve  to  direct  the  study  of  the  pupils.  They 
study  for  something.  Much  time  is  often  wasted  in  the  study  of 
reading.  It  is  a  mere  killing-time  process.  The  pupil  simply 
sits  and  looks  at  the  lesson.  The  reading  from  the  book  after 
these  questions  are  answered,  is  more  intelligent  because  it  means 
something  to  the  pupil. 


HO  W  FAR  SHALL  I  HELP  THE  PUPIL  f 


It  is  always  a  very  difficult  question  for  the  teacher  to  settle, 
''  How  far  shall  I  help  the  pupil,  and  how  far  shall  the  pupil  be 
required  to  help  himself?" 

But  it  is  a  very  great  evil  if  the  pupils  acquire  the  habit  of 
running  to  the  teacher  as  soon  as  a  slight  difficulty  presents  itself, 
to  request  him  to  remove  it.  Some  teachers,  when  this  happens, 
will  send  the  scholar  to  his  seat  with  a  reproof,  while  others,  with 
a  mistaken  kindness,  will  answer  the  question  or  solve  the  prob- 
lem themselves,  as  the  shortest  way  of  getting  rid  of  it 

Both  these  courses  are  generally  wrong.  The  inquirer  should 
never  be  frowned  upon ;  this  may  discourage  him.  He  should 
not  be  relieved  from  labor,  as  this  will  diminish  his  self-reliance 
without  enlightening  him,  for  whatever  is  done  for  a  scholar 
without  his  having  studied  cl6sely  upon  it  himself,  makes  but  a 
feeble  impression  upon  him,  and  is  soon  forgotten. 

The  true  way  is,  neither  discourage  inquiry  nor  answer  the 
question.  Converse  with  the  scholar  a  little  as  to  the  principles 
involved  in  the  question ;  refer  him  to  principles  which  he  has 
before  learned  and  now  lost  sight  of;  parhaps  call  his  attention 
to  some  rule  or  explanation  before  given  to  the  class ;  go  just  so 
far  as  to  enlighten  him  a  little,  and  put  him  on  the  scent,  then 
leave  him  to  achieve  the  victory  himself;  There  is  a  great  satis- 
faction in  discovering  a  difficult  thing  for  one's  self,  and  the 
teacher  does  the  scholar  a  lasting  injury  who  takes  this  pleasure 
from  him. 

The  teacher  should  be  simply  suggestive,  but  should  never 
take  the  glory  of  a  victory  from  the  scholar  by  doing  his  work 
for  him,  at  least  not  until  he  has  given  it  a  thorough  trial  himself. 
— D.  B.  Page,  in  Intelligence, 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

(Thii  Department  is  conducted  by  S.  S.  Parr,  Principal  De  Pauw  Normal  SchooL] 


:o> 


QUESTIONING, 

A  GOOD  teacher  must  be  a  good  questioner.     But  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  all  instruction  proceeds  by  ques- 
tioning.    It  is  no  less  a  mistake  to  thmk  any  kind  of  ques- 
tioning will  do.     Unless  something  has  first  been  put  into  the 
pupil's  mind,  to  be  pumped  out,  questioning  is  pumping  out  of 
a  dry  cistern.     The  only  thing  the  pump  does  well  under  such 
circumstances  is  to  wheeze.     All  that  any  possible  teacher  can 
do,  whether  in  the  Banner  school  or  in  Timbuctoo,  may  be  re- 
duced to  three  kinds  of  effort:     i.  To  give  the  pupil  material, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  to  work  upon.     2.  To  direct  him  what 
to  do  with  this  material,  after  he  has  it  well  in  hand.     3.  To  test 
him  to  see  whether  he  has  the  necessary  material  or  any  part  of 
it,  or  to  see  whether  directions  given  have  been  complied  with. 
Thus,  the  giving  of  material  is  illustrated  by  assigning  a  number 
of  words  to  be  learned  as  to  spelling,  pronunciation,  meaning, 
use,  derivation,   synonyms,  etc.;   the  directions  would  include 
telling  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  words,  where  to  look  for 
information  concerning  them,  what  principles  to  apply  to  them, 
and  what  results  to  bring  to  the  class ;  the  testing  process  includes 
the  spelling  of  the. words,  the  syllabling,  using  in  sentences  and 
other  similar  things  the  pupils  are  required  to  do  with  them  in 
recitation  and  in  preparation. 

Very  little  can  be  done  at  giving  materials  for  work,  by  ques- 
tioning, unless,  perhaps,  the  instruction  take  the  form  of  devel- 
opment lessons.  A  sharp-shot  question  is  often  of  use  to  wake 
up  inattentive  pupils,  when  work  is  being  given.  It  sometimes 
becomes  necessary  to  thrust  a  stick  into  the  bee  hive  in  order  to 
rouse  the  workers  into  activity.  Questions  answer  excellently 
for  this  purpose.  The  attention  may  be  directed  here  or  there 
by  questioning,  but,  sometimes,  direct  statement  is  a  better  means. 
In  all  development  lessons,  questioning  must  remain  the  chief 
instrumentality. 
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But  it  is  in  the  capacity  of  test  that  questioning  becomes  most 
valuable.  Testing  is  by  no  means  confined  to  pumping  out 
what  has  already  been  pumped  in.  Indeed,  those  teachers  who 
are  mainly  engaged  in  pumping  the  little  pitchers  full  and  then 
pumping  them  empty  again,  miss  the  best  part  of  the  teacher's 
vocation.  They  should  test  to  see  what  the  pupil  knows  and 
what  he  needs  to  know ;  to  find  out  how  he  has  reached  his  re- 
sults and  whether  they  are  permanent  enough  to  pass  for  the 

genuine  gold  of  knowledge  or  only  for  the  fooFs  gold  of  verbal 
information. 

The  first  requisite  to  good  questioning,  as  to  other  good  qual- 
ities of  instruction,  is  the  substantial  working  knowledge  of  the 
subject  taught.  If  a  teacher  is  sailing  through  fog-banks  in  the 
subject,  he  will  lose  himself  and  his  class.  There  are  scores  of 
questions  asked  classes  in  school  no  less  nonsensical  than  to  ask 
some  one,  Who  was  the  father  of  Noah's  children !  To  ask, 
What  does  the  book  say  about  this  subject  ?  or  What  is  another 
quality  of  the  object?  or  Is  the  object  hard  or  soft?  is  like  shut- 
ting one's  eyes  and  spinning  round  on  his  heel  to  shoot  at  a  flock 
of  blackbirds.  Questions  must  be  plain,  pointed  and  direct 
There  is  no  recipe,  like  a  housewife's  directions  for  making 
batter-cakes,  for  making  questions  worth  one  hundred  percent 
of  good  sense  and  efficiency.  But  the  first  condition  of  all  is 
that  the  teacher  shall  know  his  subject.  Next  he  must  go  over 
each  lesson  and  see  that  he  is  able  to  let  light  shine  through 
every  point  of  it  and  how  he  can  make  his  questions  and  direc- 
tions plain.  Let  him  put  himself  in  the  children's  place  and  see 
how  it  must  appear  to  them.  This  is  the  other  hemisphere  of 
plain  questioning.  If  the  teacher  is  clear  how  the  subject  must 
appear  to  the  child,  he  needs  no  batter-cake  recipes.  They 
would  only  fetter  him. 


SPELLING. 


Spelling,  in  the  days  of  the  **01d  Blue  Back,"  taught  the 
pupil  something  like  four  thousand  words  ranging  from  ba,  bt, 
bo,  bUy  to  imtnateriality,  indestriuiibility,  indivisibility,  and  trusted 
to  Providence  for  the  method  of  teaching  and  for  the  good  that 
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was  to  come  out  of  it.  The  method  is  not  obsolete  yet,  although 
most  teachers  feel  called  upon  to  deny  that  they  are  using  any 
such  mummy  from  the  tombs  of  the  past.  After  all,  the  log- 
school-house  plan  of  teaching  spelling  had  its  good  points.  It 
is  true  that  many  of  the  words  taught  might  never  be  seen  again 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  words  the  pupil  saw 
every  day  he  was  unable  to  spell,  because  they  were  not  in  his 
spelling-book.  It  is  likewise  true  that  very  little  written  spelling 
was  used  to  familiarize  the  hand  and  eye  together  with  the  form 
of  words,  and  that  often  those  who  spelled  well  orally,  stabbed 
the  English  tongue  every  time  they  took  up  a  pen.  But  still, 
all  in  all,  the  old  time  speller  knew  the  form  of  his  words  to  the 
eye  better  than  the  modern  pupil.  What  he  sttempted  was,  on 
the  whole,  taking  time  put  upon  it,  and  opportunity,  into  account, 
better  done  than  what  his  successor  of  to  day  attempts. 

The  modern  speller  attempts  many  more  things  than  his  old- 
time  fellow.  Spelling  now  is  a  kind  of  general-utilities  subject, 
into  which  are  tumbled  spelling  proper,  accentuation,  syllabling, 
capitalization,  punctuation,  meaning,  derivation,  synonyms  and 
use.  Old-school  spelling  concerned  itself  very  little  with  any- 
thing except  the  form  of  the  word  as  it  appeared  to  the  eye  and 
to  the  ear,  and,  indeed,  its  devotees  were  not  always  overly  nice 
about  pronunciation. 

Evidently  the  ordinary  pupil  can  not  take  fifty  words  a  day, 
if  they  are  to  be  rung  through  all  the  changes  enumerated  above. 
He  would  probably  have  all  he  could  wrestle  with  if  he  took  five 
words  per  day  and  did  them  well.  Notwithstanding  it  takes  time, 
every  one  of  the  points,  except,  possibly,  in  the  case  of  younger 
pupils,  should  be  done  with  thoroughness.  They  are  mutually 
helpful  and  one  may  be  made  to  lean  on  the  others.  Of  course 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  the  form  of  the  word  imprinted 
on  the  eye  and  ear  and  associated  with  the  idea  it  represents. 
At  first  this  sounds  like  the  boast  of  the  Irishman  who  captured 
six  Hessians  at  the  battle  of  Trenton:  he  **jist  entoirely  sur- 
rounded and  tuk  thim  in."  So  when  one  has  said  that  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  teach  the  form  and  association  of  words, 
he  seems  to  have  '* surrounded  and  taken  in"  all  there  is  to  be 
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done.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  Accentuation,  spelling  proper, 
capitals,  punctuation,  syllabling  and  the  like  are  modes  in  which 
the  form  of  words  appears.  So,  likewise,  use  derivation,  dis- 
crimination of  synonyms  and  meaning  as  a  single  word  are  all 
forms  of  meaning. 

To  impress  the  form  of  any  word  on  the  eye  it  seems  plain  that 
the  eye  must  look  at  it  long  and  earnestly.  The  more  attention 
the  mind  bestows  on  the  looking,  the  fewer  times  the  word  will 
need  to  fall  on  the  eye.  But  a  great  many  repetitions  are  need- 
ed. If  the  pupil  were  a  Waterbury  watch,  the  teacher  might 
wind  him  up  and  set  him  to  going  on  his  spelling  lesson  until  he 
had  looked  at  the  words  often  enough  to  know  their  forms  when 
he  saw  them.  But  he  will  not  wind  up  in  any  such  way.  The 
only  key  to  his  attention  is  interest.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
more  things  we  can  give  our  little  squirmer  to  do,  the  more  we 
shall  interest  him.  If,  then,  this  is  true,  we  shall  teach  spelling 
better  to  have  eight  different  things  to  be  done  with  the  words, 
than  to  have  but  one.  Each  one  of  these  things  causes  the  eye 
to  rest  upon  the  word,  and  hence  imprints  its  form  on  the  mind, 
and  this  all  the  more  effectually,  as  the  mind  is  cooperating  with 
the  eye. 

In  like  manner,  to  impress  a  word  on  the  ear,  it  should  be 
said  over  a  great  many  times  in  the  hearing  of  the  ear.  This  is 
not  so  easily  managed,  perhaps,  as  the  use  of  the  eye.  But  here 
the  usefulness  of  several  different  kinds  of  exercise,  devoted  to 
pronouncing,  syllabling,  giving  derivation,  use;  etc.,  becomes 
apparent.  We  have  ample  excuse  to  have  the  word  pronounced 
many  times. 

The  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  hand  are  natural  allies.  If  the  eye 
can  see,  the  ear  hear,  and  the  hand  do  anything,  it  will  be  far 
better  impressed  on  the  mind  than  if  it  had  been  acted  upon  by 
only  one  of  these  senses.     This  fact  is  the  justification  of  a  large 

amount  of  written  work.  Indeed  the  more  exact  and  pains- 
taking work  the  better. 


Knowledge. — It  is  better  to  know  much  of  a  few  things  than 
a  little  of  many  things. — Edward  Brooks. 
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PRIMARY   DEPARTMENT. 

(This  Department  is  conducted  by  Howabd  Sa2cdison,  Professor  of  Methods  in  the 

State  Normal  School.] 


-:o:< 


SPELLING. 


THE  ultimate  design  in  learning  to  spell  is  to  gain  the  power 
to  write  words  correctly  when  expressing  on^s  thought.  The 
principles  are  (oMT : — 

1.  Spelling  deals  with  the  forms  of  words,  and  the  eye  of  the 
pupil  should  therefore  be  made  familiar  with  the  forms  by  re- 
peated observation  before  he  is  required  to  reproduce  them  in 
writing. 

2.  In  teaching  spelling,  the  principle  that  all  instruction  in 
the  forms  of  language  should  be  based  upon  a  comprehension  of 
the  meaning,  should  be  observed,  on  the  ground  that  the  sense 
of  a  word  or  passage  is  a  stronger  and  more  interesting  bond  of 
association  than  the  appearance  or  sound. 

3.  Since  the  pupil  learns  the  spelling  of  words  in  order  that 
he  may  write  them,  the  instruction  should  be  mainly  through 
the  art  to  which  spelling  is  applied  in  after  life,  and  only  subor- 
dinately  through  oral  work. 

4.  Instruction  should  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex. In  the  light  of  these  principles  the  stages  in  spelling  are 
four: — 

1.  Copy-work^  the  simplest  form  of  spelling. 

2.  The  reproduction,  in  dictation  exercises^  of  words  previously 
learned,  a  more  difficult  form  of  spelling. 

3.  The  spelling  of  the  necessary  words  when  the  thought  is  fixed 
upon  the  idea  which  is  being  expressed^  a  still  more  difficult  work. 

4.  The  analysis  of  difficult  combinations  with  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  their  difficulty^  a  work  the  most  complex  of  the  four 
kinds. 

A  pupil  should  be  required  to  copy  accurately  and  readily  be- 
fore he  is  given  the  more  difficult  work  of  reproducing  from 
memory.  "That  which  we  know  thoroughly ^^^  was  said  by 
Jacotot,  "contains  the  explanation  of  the  unknown."  "The 
end  is  in  the  beginning." 
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Success  in  teaching  spelling  depends  upon  thoroughness.  It  is 
not  the  amount  but  the  manner  of  doing  it.  The  vagtu  forms 
are  to  be  made  perfectly  distinct  forms  to  the  eye  by  writing  be- 
fore passing  to  others. 

To  develop  power  to  reproduce  from  memory :  After  a  word 
has  been  copied  from  the  board,  erase  it,  and  have  it  reproduced 
from  memory.  Do  the  same  with  two  words,  three,  a  short 
sentence,  etc^  Regulate  the  work  by  the  pupil's  power  to  do  it 
accurately.     Train  him  to  do  exactly  what  he  is  asked  to  do. 

When  he  can  copy  and  reproduce  readily  and  accurately  he  is 
prepared  for  the  spelling  of  words  that  are  used  to  express  his 
original  thought,  i.  e. ,  the  words  used  in  composition. 

During  the  time  the  pupil  is  acquiring  facility  in  copying  and 
reproducing,  attention  should  be  given  to  developing  his  powers 
of  observation  and  description  by  lessons  on  color,  form,  ani- 
mals, etc.,  and  by  inducing  him  to  talk  freely  on  all  subjects 
that  come  within  the  range  of  his  observation. 


SECOND   YEAR  GEOGRAPHY. 


The  consideration  of  the  article  in  the  Journal  for  February, 
on  "The  Seven  Little  Sisters,"  suggested  the  thought  of  pre- 
senting some  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  of  using  the  book  in 
the  second  year  grade. 

Taking  the  story  of  Pen-se,  the  little  Chinese  sister,  let  us  see 
what  can  be  learned  from  it.  On  the  second  page  of  the  story 
the  child's  home  is  described.  It  is  a  boat,  a  broad,  square- 
shaped  one  without  sails,  but  covered  with  a  bamboo  cover 
which  can  be  moved  back  and  forth.  Sears^  Pictorial  History  of 
China  contains  pictures  of  such  a  boat,  which  can  be  enlarged 
and  drawn  upon  the  board.  In  drawmg  the  picture  do  not  for- 
get the  little  gate  through  which  the  ducks  hurry  out  for  their 
morning  bath.  The  bamboo  cover  interests  us.  What  is  bam- 
boo ?  Where  does  it  grow  ?  What  color  is  it  ?  Are  any  articles 
made  of  it  brought  to  our  own  country?  Is  it  heavy  or  light? 
Durable  or  not?  Why  make  the  cover  of  the  boat  of  bamboo? 
Kang-hy,  who  sits  at  breakfast,  has  a  hat  made  of  it,  so  is  the 
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pole  upoD  which  Sin  hangs  his  buckets,  boxes  and  baskets 
carrying  them.  "  We  will  also  find  other  things  made  of  it, 
as  baskets,  screens,  tables,  etc. 

What  do  these  people  cat,  seated  at  their  low  table  ?  fl 
bowls  of  rice,  such  as  we  have  at  home.  How  came  it  i) 
(kr  away  place  ?     Does  it  grow  there  ? 

Even  little  Pen-se  takes  her  cup  of  tea  for  breakfast,  ai 
are  told  that  all  take  many  cups  each  day.  What  is  tea 
fiower,  a.  seed,  a  leaf?  We  will  take  a  small  bit  from  the 
ister  in  the  pantry  at  home,  steep  it  gently,  then  unroll  the  [ 
and  spread  thero  upon  pap>er  and  draw  their  outline.  It  is  i 
How  came  the  leaves  to  be  rolled  into  such  firm  little  cylin 
Who  rolled  them,  and  why?  Where  did  the  tea  grow?  W 
the  color  of  its  flower?  How  planted  and  cared  for?  ant 
brought  to  this  country?  etc.,  etc,  A  genuine  tea-box  fro 
wholesale  store  will  be  of  great  interest  at  this  time. 

The  porcelain  and  china  cups  are  worthy  our  study,  so  a: 
odd-looking  sticks  used  instead  of  knives  and  forks. 

Breakfast  being  over  in  the  boat  Sin  goes  out  to  his  mo 
work — fishing.  What  boy  would  not  like  to  live  in  Chin 
have  birds  catch  fish  for  him  ?  We  wish  now  to  know  how 
the  cormorant  is,  its  color,  how  it  can  catch  a  fish,  whet'iei 
bill  or  claws;  why  it  docs  not  eat  the  fish  instead  of  bri 
them  to  Sin,  etc. 

Before  leaving  the  story  of  Pense  we  must  learn  more  i 
Uttle  girl  herself,  what  kind  of  a  dress  she  wears,  what  ki 
shoes,  hoW  she  amuses  herself,  in  what  conveyance  she 
when  taking  a  journey,  what  trees  she  is  accuslomed  to  sei 
appearance  of  the  houses  upon  the  street,  the  occupatiot 
will  see  carried  on  upon  the  street,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Through  this  little  story  the  pupils  should  be  led  to  assi 
with  Chma  the  mulberry  tree  and  silk,  porcelain,  bamboc 
rice,  rice-paper,  the  cormorant,  and  the  esculent  swallow's 
The  book  furnishes  but  one  picture.  Pictures  of  every  ai 
plant  and  animal,  can  be  readily  obtained  from  geograj 
Harper's  Magazine  and  Weekly,  Frank  Leslies  Sunday  Mag 
Commodore  Perry's  Expedition  to  China  and  Japan,  Little  . 
of  Asia,  Aunt  Martha's  Comer  Cupboard,  and  other  books. 
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Children  interested  in  the  lessons  will  furnish  the  teacher  with 
numerous  articles  of  Chinese  manufacture.  The  following  list 
was  seen  on  a  table  in  a  primary  school :  A  pair  of  Chinese  slip- 
pers, a  tea-pot  carved  from  stone,  cups,  saucers  and  plates  of  real 
china-ware,  a  Chinese  tea-spoon,  fans,  lacquer  boxes,  bamboo 
baskets,  Chinese  money,  lanterns,  banners,  carved  ivory  balls, 
Chinese  caijdy,  sandal-wood  tapers,  chop  sticks. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  children  were  somewhat  inter- 
ested in  their  study  of  China.  F.  S.  Burt. 


FIRST  YEAR  NUMBER— JI, 


THE   NUMBER    FOUR. 

The  group  four  is  formed  by  adding  one  to  three,  aad  the 
pupil  is  set  to  work  to  discover /^wrx.  He  is  much  interested  in 
observing  that  the  room  has  four  walls,  the  table  four  legs,  a 
sheet  of  paper  four  edges ;  a  slate,  the  table- top,  a  box-cover, 
four  sides ;  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  cow  have  each  four  feet  and  are  called 
quadrupeds.  Find  other  quadrupeds.  A  pile  of  thin  blocks  are 
upon  the  table ;  have  all  those  selected  which  have  four  sides 
and  give  to  the  group  the  correct  name,  quadrangle.  The  term 
quartette  can  also  be  learned .  and  applied.  The  relations  in 
four  are  these : — 

I  ball  and  i  ball  and  i  ball  and  i  ball  are  4  balls. 

3  balls  and  I  ball  are  4  balls. 

1  ball  and  3  balls  are  4  balls. 

2  balls  and  2  balls  are  4  balls. 

2  balls  and  i  b^ll  and  i  ball  are  4  balls. 
I  ball  and  i  ball  and  2  balls  are  4  balls. 

1  ball  and  2  bills  and  i  ball  are  4  balls. 

4  one  balls  are  4  balls. 

2  two  balls  are  4  b  ills. 

3  one  balls  and  i  ball  are  4  balls. 

I  three  balls  and  i  ball  are  4  balls. 

In  4  balls  there  are  4  one  balls. 

In  4  bUls  there  are  2  two  balls. 

In  4  balls  there  is  i  four  balls. 

In  4  balls  there  is  i  three  balls  and  i  ball. 

4  balls  less  i  ball  is  3  balls. 
4  balls  less  3  balls  is  i  ball. 

4  balls  less  rball  less  i  ball  less  i  ball  less  i  ball  is  no  ball 
4  balls  less  2  balls  less  2  balls  is  no  balls,  etc. ,  etc. 
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If  adbwed  to  experiment  and  discover  these  relations  for  them- 
selves they  will  prove  very  interesting  to  the  pupil. 

Ib  the  spring  and  fall  leaves  and  flowers  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  solids.  Thus  if  the  number  four  is  the  new  number,  each 
child  may  bring  four  leaves  from  a  tree  or  plant  in  the  yard.  A 
flower  or  leaf  lessom  may  be  made  a  delight  to  both  teacher  and 
pupils.  In  the  same  manner  shells,  star- fishes,  or  other  small 
land  or  sea  animals  may  be  used.  A  number  of  each  specimen 
is  not  necessary  as  the  class  may  stand  on  four  sides  of  a  table 
with  the  objects  upon  it. 

For  busy- work  objects  may  be  grouped  and  drawn  thus :  Four 
faces,  four  chairs,  four  cubes,  four  circles,  four  squares,  four  ob- 
longs, four  spiders,  four  butterflies,  etc.  The  relations  discov- 
ered may  be  represented  by  objects  drawn ;  figures  are  not  neces- 
sary.    The  relations  in  four  may  be  represented  in  this  way : — 

Addition  —  o     o     o     o 
coo  o 

O  '     GOO 

GO  GG 

G  G  OG  • 

GG  G       G 

G  GG       G 

Subtractisn  —  ggg     g     (4 — 1=3) 

GG     GG  (4 — 2=2) 

Multiplication  and  div. —  §  g      g  g      (2X2=4  or  4-5-2=2) 

ooG    G     (1X3+1=4  or  4-5-3=1  [+1]) 

Flowers  and  plants  having  four  leaves  can  be  studied.  Some 
of  these  are:  The  four-leaf  clover,  dog- wood  flower,  seringa 
blossom^  mustard,  wild  forget-me-not,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  study  of  the  number  four  the  pupil  should  learn  that : 

I.  Four  quarters  are  one  dollar ^  and  should  have  a  variety  of 
exercises  which  will  make  him  familiar  with  the  material,  the 
size,  the  use  of  the  quarter.  The  relations  already  known  may 
be  applied  in  this  way: — 

2  quarters  and  2  quarters  are  i  dollar. 

3  quarters  and  i  quarter  are  i  dollar. 
2  two  quarters  are  i  dollar. 

In  a  dol'ar  there  are  2  two  quarters. 

In  a  dollar  there  are  4  one  quarters,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

II.  Four  gills  are  one  pint.     Water,  bran,  or  beans  may  be 
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a. 

O       O 

o     o 

o 

14-1+1+1=4 

b. 

OO 

OO 

o 

2+2—4 

€. 

ooo 

o 

0 

etc  ,  etc. 

used  in  measuring.  The  pupils  should  perform  the  woA  them- 
selves, and  learn  to  handle  the  apparatus  carefully  and  to  give 
exact  measure.  For  busy- work  have  the  relations  applied  which 
have  already  been  learned,  and  represented  upon  the  slates.  It 
can  be  done  in  this  way: — 

tf.     o     o     o 

b.  00  c 

c.  000 

III.  Four  quarts  are  one  gallon.  'Hiis  application  of  the 
number  four  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  II.  The  pupik 
should  be  able  to  recognize  and  name  the  measures  used,  to  state 
the  relation  of  one  to  the  other,  and  to  state  what  articles  are 
bought  and  sold  by  the  gallon.  From  the  same  pitcher  there 
may  be  poured  cider,  molasses,  milk,  vinegar,  coal  oil,  gasolme, 
etc.,  etc. 

IV.  Four  quarters  are  one  yard,  A  number  of  yard  measures 
should  be  provided  and  the  pupils  allowed  to  handle  them  freely; 
to  measure  the  table,  the  walls,  the  doors,  the  room.  During  in- 
termissions the  fence,  the  posts,  the  pump,  may  be  measured, 
care  being  taken  that  both  horizontal  and  vertical  lengths  receive 
attention.  Next  let  the  pupils  estimate  the  length  upon  the  board, 
table  or  floor.  Have  two  dots  placed  a  yard  apart,  have  two 
childred  hold  their  hands  a  yard  apart,  knots  may  be  tied  in  a 
string,  the  hands  held  a  yard  from  the  floor — the  estimate  being 
made  flrst  and  then  tested  by  measurement. 

The  remaining  applications  which  may  be  made  are: — 
V.     Four  inches  are  one  hand. 
VI.     Four  pecks  are  one  bushel. 
VII.     Four  quarts  are  one  gallon. 
VIII.     Four  weeks  are  one  month. 
IX.     A  sheet  folded  into  four  leaves  is  a  quarto. 


D  RA  WING. 


**  All  children,  being  natural  imitators,  try  to  draw.  I  would 
have  my  pupil  cultive  this  art,  not  exactly  for  the  sake  of  the  art 
itself,  but  to  render  the  eye  true  and  the  hand  flexible.  In  general, 
ti  matters  little  whether  he  understands  this  or  that  exercise,  pro- 
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▼ided  lie  acquires  the  mental  insight,  and  the  manual  skill  fur- 
nished by  the  exercise.  I  should  take  care,  therefore,  not  to 
give  him  a  drawing  master,  who  would  give  him  only  copies  to 
imitate,  and  would  make  him  draw  from  drawings  only.  He 
shall  have  no  teacher  but  nature,  no  models  but  real  things.  He 
shall  have  before  his  eyes  the  originals,  and  not  the  paper  which 
represents  them.  He  shall  draw  a  house  from  a  real  house,  a 
tree  from  a  tree,  a  human  figure  from  the  man  himself.  In  this 
way  he  will  accustom  himself  to  observe  bodies  and  their  appear- 
ances^ and  not  mistake  for  accurate  imitations  those  that  are  false  * 
and  conventional.  I  should  even  object  to  his  drawing  anything 
from  memory,  until  by  frequent  observations  the  exact  forms  of 
the  objects  had  clearly  imprinted  themselves  on  his  imagination, 
lest,  substituting  odd  and  fantastic  shapes  for  real  things,  he 
might  lose  the  knowledge  of  proportion  and  a  taste  for  the  beau- 
ties of  nature. 

I  know  very  well  that  he  will  go  on  daubing  for  a  long  time 
without  making  anything  worth  noticing,  and  will  be  long  in 
mastering  elegance  of  outline,  and  in  acquiring  the  deft  stroke 
of «  skilled  draughtsman.  He  may  never  learn  to  discern  pic- 
turesque effects,  or  draw  with  superior  skill.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  will  have  a  more  correct  eye^  a  truer  handy  a  knowledge 
of  the  real  relations  of  size  and  shape  in  animals,  plants,  and 
natural  bodies,  and  practical  experience  of  the  illusions  of  per- 
spective. This  is  precisely  what  I  intend ;  not  so  much  that  he 
shall  imitate  objects  as  that  he  shall  know  them.  I  would  rather 
have  him  show  me  an  acanthus  than  a  finished  drawing  of  the 
foliation  of  a  capital. 

Yet  I  would  not  allow  my  pupil  to  have  the  enjoyment  of  this 
or  any  other  exercise  all  to  himself.  By  sharing  it  with  him,  I 
will  make  him  enjoy  it  still  more.  He  shall  have  no  competitor 
but  myself;  but  I  will  be  that  competitor  contmually,  and  with- 
out risk  of  jealousy  between  us.  It  will  only  interest  him  more 
deeply  in  his  studies.  Like  him  I  will  take  up  the  pencil,  and 
at  first  I  will  be  as  awkward  as  he.  If  I  were  an  Apelles,  even, 
'I  will  make  myself  a  mere  dauber.  I  will  begin  by  sketching 
a  man  just  as  a  boy  would  sketch  one  on  a  wall  with  a  dash  for 
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each  arm,  and  with  fingers  larger  than  the  arms.  Bye-and  bye 
one  or  the  other  of  us  will  discover  this  disproportion.  We  shall 
observe  that  a  leg  has  thickness,  and  that  this  thickness  is  not 
the  same  everywhere ;  that  the  length  of  the  arm  is  determined 
by  its  proportion  to  the  body ;  and  so  on.  As  we  go  on  I  will 
do  no  more  than  keep  even  step  with  him,  or  will  excel  him  by 
so  little  that  he  oin  always  easily  overtake  and  even  surpass  me. 
We  will  get  colors  and  brushes ;  we  will  try  to  imitate  not  only 
the  outline  but  the  coloring,  and  all  the  other  details  of  objects. 
We  will  color ;  we  will  paint ;  we  will  daub ;  but  in  all  our  daub- 
ing we  shall  be  continually  peering  into  nature,  and  all  we  do 

shall  be  done  under  the  eye  of  that  great  teacher." — Rousseau's 
EmiU. 


How  TO  Secure  Good  Reading. — Some  years  ago,  when  I 
had  the  personal  superintendence  of  large  schools,  a  plan  was 
adopted  for  teaching  reading  which  proved  very  successful. 
When  the  teacher  took  the  more  advanced  classes  in  the  school 
for  a  reading  lesson,  he  was  not  allowed  to  have  any  book  in  his 
hand.  The  children  were  told  that  they  must,  eich  of  them, 
read  the  passage  which  came  to  their  turn  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  perfectly  audible  to  the  teacher,  and  with  such  inflection 
as  to  convey  the  sense  of  the  passage.  When  any  child  failed  to 
make  the  teacher  hear,  he  had  to  read  the  passage  again  and 
again  till  he  succeeded  m  making  himself  heard.  In  the  same 
manner  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage  read,  if  a  child 
failed  in  the  first  instance  to  convey  the  meaning,  he  was  made 
to  try  once  more ;  if  he  failed  a  second  time,  the  teacher  was  told 
to  call  for  a  child  who  could  give  the  meaning,  and  so  the  pro- 
cess went  on  till  the  meaning  was  correctly  conveyed.  This 
system  was  the  means  of  exciting  a  great  deal  of  emulation,  and 
of  bringing  out  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils.  They  were  all 
eager  to  show  how  well  they  understood  the  passage  before  them. 
As  a  proof  of  the  success  of  the  system  I  am  sp>eaking  of,  our  first 
class  went  to  Exeter  to  take  part  in  a  reading  competition,  and 
carried  off  all  the  reading  prizes.  Their  reading  attracted  con- 
siderable attention,  and  the  judges  were  eager  to  know  where  the 
boys  had  been  trained.  I  must  add  that  for  the  success  of  thQ 
system  the  school  must  be  kept  quiet, — only  one  class  being  al- 
lowed at  the  same  time  to  have  a  reading-lesson.  —Selected. 
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EDITORIAL. 


DonU  send  us  ^-ct.  and  loct,  stamps.     We  can'^t  use  them. 
When  you  send  money  for  unpaid  subscriptions^  please  name  the 
Mgent  with  whom  you  subscribed. 

When  your  yournal  does  not  reach  you  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  month, 
write  for  it  at  once  and  it  will  be  resent.  If  you  wait  two  or  three  j  or 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  six  months,  the  issue  may  be  exhausted  and 
your  file  permanently  broken. 

Is  IT  Fair? — Is  it  fair  for  a  teacher  to  change  his  place  of  residence 
and  neglect  to  order  the  address  of  his  Journal  changed* for  a  month 
or  two,  and  then  ask  to  have  the  missing  numbers  re-mailed  to  him  ?  We 
are  entirely  willing  to  change  the  address  as  often  as  necessary,  and 
will  gladly  re-mail  Journals  when  they  fail  to  reach  their  destination,, 
through  the  fault  of  this  office  or  the  mails,  and  more  than  this  ought 
not  to  be  asked.  Requests  for  change  of  address  should  reach  this 
office  npt  later  than  the  25th  of  the  month ;  at  that  time  we  make  up 
our  mailing  lists  for  the  following  month. 

"Remember." — ^Teachers  who  have  not  yet  paid  for  the  Journal 
should  remember  that  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  they  were  to 
pay  not  later  than  January  i,  1887.  We  have  sent  "reminders"  to 
quite  a  number  to  let  them  know  that  that  date  has  passed.  Teachers^ 
with  few  exceptions  are  honest  and  intend  to  pay,  but  some  are  care- 
less. Reader,  if  you  are  still  delinquent,  please  forward  the  money  at 
once,  and  receive  credit  and  be  forgiven.  If  there  is  any  good  reason^ 
why  you  can  not  pay  now,  and  want  further  time,  please  write  a  cardr 
that  we  may  understand  the  matter.  We  will  always  be  reasonable. 
If  in  sending  out  these  "reminders"  we  make  a  mistake  and  send  to 
you  when  you  have  paid,  don^t  get  mad  and  write  us  an  ugly  letter.. 
Please  remember  that  mistakes  will  happen,  even  with  editors. 

"The  New  Branch" — the  second  article  in  this  number  of  the 
Journal — deserves  special  attention.  It  is  of  importance  that  teachers 
read  the  books  designated  by  the  state  board-  but  it  is  of  more  impor« 
tance  how  they  read  them.  This  article  and  the  one  following  will  cer- 
tainly give  valuable  suggestions  to  all  interested. 

**The  Tides." — The  first  article  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal  on  The 
Tides  is  long,  but  it  gives  a  new  view  and  a  complete  discussion  of  a 
very  important  subject.  The  author  of  the  article,  now  teacher  in  the 
Indianapolis  high  school,  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  and 
has  unusual  mathematical  ability.  He  certainly  deserves  much  credit 
for  studying  out  this  new  and  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  "  The 
Tides." 
3 
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Harvey  M.  La  Follette  has  assumed  the.  duties  of  the  office  of 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  and  is  hard  at  work.  Judging  from  all  the 
antecedents  of  Mr.  La  Follette  he  will  make  an  industrious,  courteous, 
efficient  officer.  His  education  is  liberal  and  his  experience  has  given 
him  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  common  schools,  and 
he  will  most  certainly  keep  the  educational  work  of  the  state  on  the  up 
grade.  The  Journal  tenders  him  its  cordial  support  in  every  good 
word  and  work. 

John  W.  Holcombe's  term  of  office  as  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction 
expired  March  15th,  and  he  turned  over  the  office  to  his  successor, 
H.  M.  La  Follette,  on  that  day.  Mr.  Holcombe  has  filled  the  position 
for  two  ternjs,  or  four  years,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  he  did 
it  with  credit  to  himself  and  the  state.  He  is  scholarly,  industrious, 
well  informed  as  to  the  school  law,  sound  in  his  educational  views,  and 
always  a  gentleman.  He  has  retired  with  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  teachers  of  the  state.  The  Journal  having  given  him  a  hearty 
support  during  his  entire  term  of  service,  wishes  him  abundant  success 
in  whatever  field  of  labor  he  may  hereafter  engage. 

The  Late  Legislature  adjourned  without  enacting  any  law  per- 
taining to  education.  Quite  a  number  of  bills  were  introduced  on  die 
subject,  many  of  them  excellent  and  a  few  of  them  bad,  but  as  they  all 
failed  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  time  to  discuss  them.  It  is  rather  re- 
markable that  the  worst  one  of  the  lot,  that  authorizing  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  make  a  series  of  text-books,  came  the  nearest  to  pass- 
ing— it  was  engrossed  in  each  house  by  large  majorities. 

The  failure  to  appropriate  money  for  the  support  of  the  educational 
institutions  will  cause  some  embarrassment — however  each  school  will 
get  the  old  appropriation,  under  an  existing  law,  except  Purdue,  which 
will  have  to  be  provided  for  in  some  other  way — but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  money  will  be  secured. 


PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY. 


Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  articles  for  the  last  two  months  and 
this,  in  the  Primary  Department,  on  teaching  geography.  Prof.  San- 
dison,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  has  for  some  years  past  taken  a 
stand  directly  opposed  to  the  current  idea  in  regard  to  the  best  method 
of  teaching  beginners  in  geography.  These  articles,  by  Mrs.  Burt, 
are  in  the  line  of  his  method,  and  should  be  carefully  studied.  The 
plan  implies  some  extra  labor  and  some  tact  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers, and  it  also  implies  some  reference  books  where  the  work  is  done 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  reasonableness  of  the  plan  strongly  com- 
mends it,  and  it  must  prove  an  improvement  on  any  former  method,  in 
the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher  with  reasonable  facilities. 
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DISPENSING  WITH  EXAMINATIONS, 


The  plan  adopted  in  some  colleges  and  high  schools,  of  dispensing 
with  the  examination  of  such  students  as  have  reached  an  average  of 
^5  or  90%  in  recitations  seems  to  have  merit.  It  stimulates  to  contin- 
uous and  careful  preparation,  rather  than  spasmodic  effort  to  "cram'' 
)ust  before  examination ;  it  offers  a  premium  of  a  day's  vacation  to  dil- 
igent students ;  it  dispenses  with  that  undue  excitement  and  prostra- 
tion that  examinations  sometimes  bring  upon  very  nervous  persons ; 
and  last  but  not  least,  it  relieves  teachers  of  a  vast  deal  of  labor  at  the 
-close  of  a  term  when  duties  always  multiply. 

When  a  student  has  sustained  a  high  standing  in  his  recitation  and 
written  reviews,  there  certainly  can  be  no  risk  in  passing  him  without 
a  final  examination.  The  plan  is  commended  by  those  who  have  tried 
it,  and  is  worthy  of  a  trial  at  least. 


THE  READING  CIRCLE. 

^  The  Reading  Circle  is  certainly  doing  an  excellent  work,  and  the 
board  of  managers  deserve  much  credit  for  their  wise  planning  and 
their  unselfish  labor.  The  result  must  be  a  gradual  uplifting  of  literary 
attainment  of  teachers.  There  are  now  more  than  three  thousand 
teachers  in  the  state  taking  all  or  a  part  of  the  course,  and  yet  only 
about  one  thousand  have  formally  joined  the  circle  and  paid  their  fee. 
This  seems  hardly  right:  1st,  it  makes  a  bad  showing  for  the  circle, 
and  2d,  it  makes  a  bad  showing  for  the  teachers  who  are  willing  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  circle  and  are  not  willing  to  share  in  its  neces- 
sary expenses.  AH  should  join,  and  furthermore  all  who  have  read 
should  pass  the  June  examination  so  far  as  the  reading  has  been  done. 
This  would  show  pluck,  and  a  determination  to  make  the  reading 
amount  to  something. 

THE  CINCINNATI  SCHOOLS. 


The  Cincinnati  School  Board  has  for  years  been  unique  in  its'organ- 
ization.  The  schools  have  been  managed  largely  through  "local  trus- 
tees." These  local  trustees  were  elected  for  each  school  district,  and 
had  in  their  hands  the  power  to  appoint  all  teachers  in  their  respective 
districts,  and  also  to  supervise  the  schools.  This  local  committee  could 
put  in  any  teacher  or  put  out  any  teacher  without  consulting  the  Supt. 
of  schools,  the  principal  of  the  district,  or  the  general  board  of  educa- 
tion. It  also  outranked  the  principal  in  the  details  of  management, 
and  the  principal  was  responsible  to  this  committee  rather  than  to  the 
superintendent  or  the  general  board. 

Any  school  man  will  see  at  a  glance  that  such  a  plan  must  prove 
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utterly  destructive  to  any  adequate  system  of  supervision.  Under  such 
an  arrangement  it  was  impossible  that  the  superintendent  should  be 
much  more  than  a  **  figure-head." 

When  the  Hon.  E.  E.  White  took  charge  of  these  schools  last  faU 
and  began  to  study  their  working,  these  defects  were  impressed  upon 
him,  and  he  has  recently  made  a  report  to  the  board  calling  attentioik 
to  needed  changes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  report  caused 
a  sensation,  neither  is  it  necessary  to  say  that  the  strength  of  his  posi- 
tion could  not  be  gainsaid,  and  that  the  board  is  to  be  reorganized  in 
accordance  with  his  suggestions. 

And  furthermore  the  legislature  has  taken  up  the  matter  and  passed 
a  law  taking  from  school  boards  the  power  to  appoint  teachers  and 
giving  it  to  the  superintendent,  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the 
board.  According  to  this  law  the  school  board  can  reject  a  teacher 
nominated  by  the  superintendent,  but  can  not  put  in  a  teacher  that  the 
superintendent  does  not  first  name.  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  if  the 
superintendent  is  held  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  he 
should  have  the  right  to  select  his  own  teachers.  This  has  been  the 
custom  in  Indianapolis  for  many  years,  and  should  be  the  custom  every 
place.  Any  school  board  that  wishes  to  do  the  best  thing  possible  by 
the  schools,  will  at  once  concede  that  a  competent  superintendent  is 
better  qualified  to  select  and  assign  teachers  than  any  school  boardr 
as  such,  can  possibly  be.  There  is  only  one  possible  objection  to  al- 
lowing superintendents  the  privilege  of  nominating  their  own  teachers, 
and  that  is,  it  is  hard  on  those  members  of  school  boards  who  are  there- 
chiefly  that  they  may  provide  places  for  their  daughters,  their  sisters,. 
**  their  cousins  and  their  aunts." 

If  we  were  so  disposed  we  could  name  several  towns  and  cities  in; 
Indiana  that  need  reforming  in  this  respect  just  about  as  much  as  did 
Cincinnati. 


INDIANAPOLIS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  schools  here,  under  the  supervision  of  L.  H.  Jones,  are  movii^ 
on  smoothly  and  doing  good  work,  but  they  are  very  much  embarrassed 
for  want  of  money.  Under  a  law  passed  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
when  the  valuation  of  property^  was  inflated  (on  the  tax-duplicate)  and 
the  results  of  '*the  panic"  were  being  felt  most  severely,  the  School 
Board  was  limited  to  a  tax  of  20  cents  on  the  $100,  for  all  purposes — 
building,  tuition,  supplies,  and  all.  Since  that  time  the  taxable  value 
of  the  city  property  has  been  reduced  $10,000,000,  and  the  number  of 
children  in  the  schools  has  increased  40%.  The  result  is  that  the 
board  is  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  its  legal  ability,  and  the  income  is  not 
sufficient  to  run  the  schools  and  provide  the  needed  new  build'ngs. 
The  late  legislature  would  have  given  the  needed  relief  had  it  not  becft 
forthe  ** dead-lock." 
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In  addition  to  the  above  trouble  Senator  Winter,  of  Marion  county, 
in  constructing  a  law  two  years  ago,  by  which  the  duties  of  the  city 
treasurer  should  devolve  upon  the  county  treasurer,  committed  the 
great  blunder  of  leaving  about  $60,000  of  the  School  Board  ^s  money 
•continuously  in  the  hands  of  the  county  treasurer :  and  now  in  order 
to  get  this  they  have  to  pay  the  county  treasurer  interest  on  it.  Sen- 
ator Winter  is  almost  criminally  at  fault  in  not  correcting  this  blunder 
•early  in  the  late  session  of  the  legislature,  as  he  was  urged  to  do,  in- 
stead of  postponing  any  effort  till  it  was  too  late. 

What  the  board  will  do  is  not  certain.  What  it  ought  to  do  is  to 
hold  the  schools,  if  possible,  in  their  present  condition  till  they  get 
relief.  They  should  not  try  to  pay  any  old  debts,  and  they  should  not 
■attempt  to  build  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it.  To  cut  off  the 
high  school,  or  cut  down  materially  the  wages  of  teachers,  or  make  any 
•other  radical  change,  is  not  demanded  by  the  people  and  would  be  a 
fatal  mistake.  The  citizens  of  Indianapolis  want  good  schools  and 
are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  The  present  embarrassing  law  was  not 
originated  by  the  people,  but  by  a  few  wealthy  tax-payers.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  schools  can  be  held  for  the  next  two  years  sub- 
stantially as  they  are  if  the  board  will  work  to  that  end,  and  this  too 
without  increasing  the  debt,  and  this  is  what  the  people  want. 


The  Normal  School  Reports. — The  biennial  reports  of  the  Indi- 
ana State  Normal  School  have  been  made  to  the  Governor.  Murray 
Briggs,  of  Sullivan,  president  of  the  board,  in  his  report  says  that  the 
growth  of  the  institution  since  its  organization,  seventeen  years  ago, 
has  been  steady  and  prosperous,  the  enrollment  during  the  past  year 
numbering  909;  286  persons  have  graduated  from  the  school,  and 
there  have  been  4,242  undergraduates.  The  increase  in  pupils  has 
made  necessary  an  increase  in  the  force  of  teachers ;  and  the  annual 
appropriation  of  $10,000  to  pay  these  is  not  sufficient.  The  report  of 
Joseph  Gilbert,  the  secretary,  shows  that  the  total  receipts  of  the  insti- 
tntion  for  the  year  1885  were  $33,37^-17 j  of  which  $20,000  were  from 
the  school  fund  distribution,  $7,000  from  the  deficiency  appropriation, 
and  there  was  a  balance  of  $5,886.16.  For  1886  the  total  receipts  were 
$37,643.16,  and  the  present  balance  is  $7,971.52.  The  reports  of  all 
the  officials  and  visiting  committees  are  also  made,  giving  a  detailed 
.account  of  the  operations  of  the  institution  for  the  past  two  years. 


Franklin  County. — ^This  county,  according  to  authentic  reports, 
was  never  in  so  good  working  condition  as  at  present.  The  new 
manual  is  the  fullest  ever  issued  in  that  county,  and  exhibits  fairly  the 
condition  of  the  school  work  in  the  county.  The  Reading  Circle  is 
having  a  good  patronage.  Many  literary  essays  have  been  presented 
;at  the  township  meetings,  usually  upon  the  books  named  by  the  State 
JBoard.     A.  N.  Crecraft  is  an  excellent  superintendent. 
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GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


A  sorrow  shared  is  halved;  a  joy  divided  is  doubled. — G,  W.Hoss. 

'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind» 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined.         Pope. 

The  teacher  helps  his  pupils  most  who  most  helps  them  to  hel]> 
themselves . — Hoss . 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast, 

Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest.  Pope. 

Knowledge  is  power. — Bacon. 

There  is  nothing  great  in  earth  but  man, 

And  nothing  great  in  man  but  mind.        Sir  W.  HamUton.^ 

I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true : 

That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  God — 

Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  sod 

To  a  purer  air  and  a  grander  view.         J.  G.  Holland. 

Except  a  living  man  there  is  nothing  more  wonderful  than  a  book!— 
a  message  to  us  from  the  dead — from  human  souljwhom  we  never  saw, 
perhaps,  thousands  of  miles  away ;  and  yet  these  on  those  little  sheets 
of  paper,  speak  to  us,  amuse  us,  terrify  us,  teach  us,  comfort  us,  open 
their  hearts  to  us  as  brothers. — Charles  Kingsley, 

The  Sabbath  is  the  golden  clasp  which  binds  together  the  volume 
of  the  week. 

'  Tis  not  in  mortals  to  conimand  success, 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronious;  we'll  deserve  it. 

Addison^ 

Do  what  conscience  says  is  right ; 
Do  what  reason  says  is  best : 
Do  with  all  your  mind  and  might ; 
Do  your  duty  and  be  blest. 

THE   RIGHT  ROAD. 

**  I  have  lost  the  road  to  happiness — 
Does  any  one  know  it,  pray  ? 
I  was  dwelling  there  when  the  morn  was  fair, 
But  somehow  I  wandered  away. 

I  saw  rare  treasures  in  scenes  of  pleasures^ 
And  ran  to  pursue  them,  when  lo ! 

I  had  lost  the  path  to  happiness 
And  I  knew  not  whither  to  go. 

I  have  lost  the  way  to  happiness — 

Oh,  who  will  lead  me  back? " 
Turn  off  from  the  highway  of  selfishness 

To  the  right — up  duty's  track! 

Keep  straight  along  and  you  can't  go  wrong, 

For  as  sure  as  you  live,  I  say, 
The  fair,  lost  fields  of  happiness 

Can  only  be  found  that  way. 

Ella  WkeeltrWilcBX, 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  STATE  BOARD  FOR  FEB. 

[These  questions  are  based  on  the  Reading  (.  ircle  work  of  last  seaaon.] 

IVriting  and  Spelling. — The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  tl?e  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  loo,  with 
reference  to  legibility  (50),  regularity  of  form  (30),  and  neatness  (20). 
The  hand-writing  of  each  applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rather 
than  with  reference  to  standard  models. 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale 
of  100,  and  I  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 

Grammar. — i.  What  uses  may  the  substantive  clause  have  in  a 
sentence  ? 

2.  When  should  the  adjective  clause  be  set  off  by  the  comma? 

3.  When  is  /<?,  the  sign  of  the  infinite,  omitted? ' 

4.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  a  verb  ? 

5.  State  how  each  of  the  grammatical  properties  of  the  compound 
personal  pronoun  is  determined. 

6.  Use  that  to  introduce  a  substantive  clause ;  to  introduce  an  ad- 
jective clause,  and  to  modify  a  noun. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  objective  and  an  adverbial 
modifier? 

8.  Write  five  sentences  containing  respectively  a  proper,  a  class,  a 
collective,  an  abstract,  and  a  mass  noun. 

9.  Write  sentences  containing  nouns  in  the  nominative,  the  objec- 
tive, and  the  possessive  case,  by  apposition. 

10.  State  the  difference  between  a  transitive  and  an  intransitive  verb. 

Geography. — i.    Describe  the  physical  characteristics  of  Holland. 

2.  In  what  states  in  the  Union  is  coal  found  in  large  quantities? 

3.  What  are  the  chief  industries  of  the  Florida  Keys? 

4.  Locate  Honolulu,  Quebec,  Tokio,  Kansas  City,  Little  Rock. 

5.  Bound  Illinois ;  name  its  capital  and  its  chief  city. 

6.  What  are  the  chief  commercial  products  of  the  Northern  Penin 
sula  of  Michigan? 

7.  Describe  Cape  Cod  and  its  Industries. 

8.  What  is  the  difference  in  time  between  Lx>ndon  and  Washington 
(Longitude  of  Washington  jj'^  W.)  ? 

9.  Describe  the  standard  time  now  used  by  the  railroad  companies 
10.     Where  is  Zululand  ? 

Physiology.  —  Discuss  the  subject  of  animal  heat  following  this 
outline : 

I.     Origin  of  animal  heat. 
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2.  Normal  and  abnormal  tem{)erature  of  the  body,  and  the  relation 
of  each  of  them  to  health  and  disease. 

3.  Natural  means  for  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

4.  Uses  of  clothing  in  relation  to  animal  heat. 

5.  Relation  of  foods  to  the  production  of  animal  heat. 

6.  Relation  of  respiration  to  the  production  of  animal  heat. 

Reading. — i .  What  are  inflections ?  What  are  the  different  kinds? 
Give  examples  of  each. 

2.  Name  three  common  faults  in  teaching  reading. 

3.  What  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  reading  lesson  as  com- 
pared with  the  arithmetic  lesson,  (i)  in  a  primary  class,  (2)  in  an  m- 
termediate  class,  (3)  in  an  advanced  class? 

4.  Would  you  attempt  to  exercise  any  influence  over  the  home 
reading  of  the  pupils?     If  so,  in  what  way? 

5.  (a)  What  use  can  be  made  of  the  newspaper  in  reading  exer- 
cises? State  your  opinion  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  aris- 
ing from  its  use.  •(^)  What  process  do  you  pursue  in  teaching  pupils 
to  use  the  dictionary? 

Science  of  Education. — i.  What  is  the  aim  of  silent  reading? 
Of  oral  reading  ?  Which  should  receive  the  greater  attention  in  the 
school,  and  why? 

2..  What  is  the  value  of  oral  spelling ?  Of  written?  Which  should 
receive  the  greater  attention  in  the  school,  and  why? 

3.  If  a  person  had  only  the  senses  of  sight  and  feeling  what  direct 
knowledge  could  he  have  of  material  objects  ? 

4.  What  periods  of  United  States  history  do  you  consider  the  most 
important,  and  why? 

5.  In  teaching  geography  what  would  be  the  value  of  leading  the 
children  to  study  the  natural  object  as  far  as  possible? 

6.  Describe  the  Socratic  method  of  instruction.  What  are  its 
merits? 

7.  What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Roman  education? 

Arithmetic. — i.  A  sold  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  a  section  of  land  for  $100;  at  that 
rate  what  was  the  whole  section  worth  ?  5,  5- 

2.  Divide  J  by  |  by  analysis,  and  from  your  work  deduce  a  rule  for 
a  short  process.  3,  3,  4- 

3.  A  square  park  contains  1600  sq.  ft. ;  if  a  walk  4  ft.  wide  be  made 
around  it  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  park,  what  will  it  cost  at  7  cents  a 
square  foot?  5,5- 

4.  A  merchant  imported  50  bales  of  cloth,  each  containing  10  pieces 
of  25  yds.,  at  $3  per  yd. ;  5  %  was  allowed  for  tare,  and  the  duties  paid 
in  gold  at  30%  ad.  val. ;  with  gold  at  $1.25,  what  would  the  duties 
have  been  in  currency  ?  5»  5- 
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5.  A  note  for  $1500,  not  payable  in  bank,  due  in  6  months,  with 
interest  at  6% ,  was,  at  the  end  of  3  months,  discounted  in  bank  at  the 
rate  of  10%  ;  what  were  the  proceeds?  5,  5, 

6.  If  100  men  can  dig  a  ditch  1200  rods  long,  4  feet  deep,  5  feet 
wide  at  top,  and  3  feet  wide  at  bottom,  in  30  days  of  10  hours  each,  how 
many  rods  can  75  men  and  100  boys  (5  boys  being  equal  to  3  men)  dig 
in  50  days  of  8  hours  each,  the  ditch  being  5  feet  deep,  8  feet  wide  at 
top,  and  5  feet  wide  at  bottom?  5,  5. 

7.  An  estate  was  so  dirided  between  4  heirs  that  A  received  K »  B 
}^,  and  C  i;  what  %  of  the  estate  did  D  receive?  5,  5. 

8.  The  section  of  a  perfectly  round  tree  is  10  feet  long,  5  feet  in 
diameter  at  one  end,  and  4  feet  at  the  other ;  what  are  the  solid  con- 
tents in  cubic  feet?  5,  5. 

9.  What  must  I  pay  for  a  6%  stock  to  make  a  y%  %  income?    5,  5. 
10.    A  gothic  building  is  24  feet  wide,  and  the  ridge  9  feet  above  the 

joists ;  what  must  be  the  length  of  a  rafter  to  allow  it  to  project  3  feet 
beyond  the  wall?  5,  5. 

U.  S.  History. — i.  Give  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  America 
by  the  Cabots. 

2.  Mention  the  principal  events  of  Jackson's^dministration. 

3.  Give  a  brief  biography  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 

4.  When  and  how  was  slavery  finally  abolished? 

5.  When  was  the  Northwest  Territory  organized?  What  important 
ordinance  was  passed  in  regard  to  it,  and  by  what  body. 


ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS, 


Science  of  Education. — i.  To  get  the  thought.  To  express  the 
thought.  Silent  reading;  because  one  must  have  the  ability  to  get 
thought  before  he  can  express  it,  and  because  all  that  we  learn  from 
books  and  other  printed  matter  usually  comes  by  silent  reading. 

2.  Helps  in  pronunciation.  Fixes  the  form  of  the  word  in  the  mind. 
Written ;  because  we  must  usually  use  spelling  when  we  write. 

3.  Form,  color,  roughness  or  smoothness,  warmth. 

4.  Revolutionary  and  constitutional ;  because  during  these  periods 
the  principles  of  our  government  were  founded  and  exemplified. 

5.  They  would  have  a  much  clearer  idea  of  the  object. 

6.  It  consisted  of  the  questioning  of  the  pupil  until  he  saw  the 
falsity  or  truth  of  a  proposition.  It  leads  the  pupil  to  do  his  own 
thinking  and  finally  to  do  his  own  questioning. 

7.  The  education  of  Rome  was  utilitarian  in  character.  For  full 
account,  read  History  of  Education  by  Painter,  pages  65-70,  and  by 
Cbmpayre,  pages  43-60. 
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Arithmetic- — i.  J^X^ X 3^  section=8\- section.  ^4  s^<^^<)Q  cost 
$ioo,  f^j  or  a  section,  costs  64X$ioo=$64oo.   Ans. 

2.  i-J-i=5;  i-5-i=>4  of  5'Or|;  >4-^J=M  of  i,  orVV;  ?i-5-t= 
3X  A>  or  -j^.  Invert  divisor  and  proceed  as  in  multiplication  of  frac- 
tions. 

3'  V  i6oo  sq.  ft.=4o  ft.,  length  of  one  side.  40  ft.-f  8  ft.  for  cor- 
ners=48  ft.  2  sides  contain  2X48  ft.=96  ft.  2  sides  of  40  ft.=8oft.; 
80  ft.4-96=i76  ft.,  length.  176X4  sq.  ft.==704  sq.  ft.  704  sq.  ft.  at 
7^=$49.28,  cost. 

4.  (5oXioX25X$3) — 5%  tare  =  $35625.  Gold  is  25 %  premium. 
30  %  ad  val.  in  gold  is=37>2  %  in  currency.  37,1-2  %  of  $35625=$i3359^ 
duty  in  currency. 

5.  The  amount  of  $1500,  at  6%  for  6  mo. =$1545.  The  bank  dis- 
count of  $1545,  at  10%  for  93  days  =  $39-9ii<ii  $1549  — $39-9i3i  = 
$  1 505 .08^ ,  net  proceeds . 

6.  100  men  :   135  men 

5  ft.  deep  :  4  ft.  deep 

30  da.  :  50  days  :  :   1200  rd.  :   1063,^  rd.   Ans. 

10  hr.  :  8  hr. 

6.5  ft.  average  width  :  4  ft.  av.« width. 

7.  K  =333-3%,  A^s;  >4=25%,  B^s;  i=2o%,  C's.  33h% +25% 
-f2o%  =78>3%.  100%,  estate  — 78>3%,  A's,  B's  and  C's  =  2i%%, 
D^s.   Ans. 

8-     (5^X-7854)-l-(4^X.7854)=32.2oi4  sq.  ft.,  area  of  bases. 

V  (12.5664X  i9.635)  =  i5.7o8.    15.708+32.2014=47.9094  cu.  ft.' 
47.9094  cu.  ft.XV=i59-69S  cu.  ft.,  capacity.   Ans. 
9.     $.o6-i-$.o75=$8o,  cost  of  one  share, 
lo-     1/^2(24)24-92=15  ft.     15  ft.-J-3  ft. =  18  ft.,  length  of  rafter. 

U.  S.  History. — i.  John  Cabot  and  his  son  Sebastian,  Venetians 
living  at  Bristol,  England,  sailed  in  their  own  ship,  and  discovered 
Cape  Breton  Island  in  1497.  Afterwards  Sebastian  explored  the  coast 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  far  south  as  Albemarle  Sound,  claiming  the 
country  for  England.  But  little  advantage  accrued  to  England  for 
many .  years  from  these  discoveries  beyond  the  advantage  of  the  fish- 
eries, which  attracted  considerable  and  growing  attention. 

2.  In  political  affairs— The  general  removal  of  all  public  officers 
not  politically  in  accord  with  the  administration — thus  the  spoils  sys- 
tem was  not  originated  by  Jackson,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  by  Jef- 
ferson, and  was  urged  upon  Jackson  by  the  Albany  Regency.  He  ve- 
toed the  new  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  encouraged  the 
formation  of  State  Banks,  and  removed  Wm.  J.  Doane  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  refusing  to  remove  the  public  funds  to  the  State  Banks. 
The  controversies  on  the  tariff  resulted  in  South  Carolina  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Nullification  Acts  and  the  strong  assertion  of  State  Rights. 
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Jackson,  although  he  disliked  the  tariff,  determined  to  enforce  it  as  the 
law,  and  to  resist  nullification,  which  eventually  gave' way  under  a  com- 
promise of  the  tariff,  but  at  the  expense  of  driving  Calhoun  and  his 
supporters  from  the  Democratic  party.  In  foreign  affairs  his  strong 
attitude  towards  France,  and  his  refusal  to  apologize  for  recommending 
the  seizure  of  French  vessels,  resulted  in  that  country  paying  the  Amer- 
ican claims  after  a  delay  of  thirty  years.  In  home  affairs,  the  intro- 
duction and  building  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
railway  system;  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  anthracite  coal;  the 
replacing  side-wheels  in  steam  vessels  with  the  screw  propeller ;  the 
invention  of  the  reaper,  and  Colt's  revolver.  And  the  rise  of  the  Abo- 
lition party,  at  first  insignificant  and  apparently  unimportant,  has  in 
fact  proved  the  most  important  event  of  that  administration. 

3.  John  Quincy  Adams,  son  of  John  Adams,  the  second  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1767,  and  spent  his 
whole  life  almost  as  a  public  man.  He  was  minister  to  Brussels  and 
Prussia  for  seven  years,  and  U.S.  Senator  for  five  years.  Leaving  the 
Federalists  and  becoming  a  Democrat,  he  was  sent  to  Russia  as  min- 
ister for  eight  years.  Returning  he  became  Secretary  of  State  under 
Monroe,  and  ^Wasjin  the  celebrated  **  scrub-race  "  for  the  presidency  in 
1824,  aact/elected  President  by  the  House  of  Representatives  over 


Jackson  and  Crawford,  the  electoral  college  having  failed  to  elect. 
Defeated  in  1828  by  Jackson,  he  was  sent  to  the  lower  house  of  Con- 
gress in  1 83 1,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1848,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  capitol.  Known  as  the  »*OId  Man  Eloquent''  he  exer- 
cised a  personal  influence  on  the  floor  of  Congress  greatly  in  advance 
of  his  political  strength. 

4.  In  i860  President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  warning  the 
seceding  states  that  unless  they  returned  to  the  Union  by  the  first  day 
of  January,  1863,  he  would  declare  their  slaves  free.  The  states  not 
returning,  the  final  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  issued  on  January 
I,  1863,  declaring  the  slaves  in  the  seceding  states  free,  a  proclama- 
tion which  the  events  of  the  war  made  effective  throughout  the  Union. 

5.  The  Northwest  Territory  was  ceded  to  the  general  governipent 
by  Virginia  in  1784,  but  was  not  fully  organized  until  1787,  by  the 
celebrated  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  was  passed  by  the  Confederate 
Congress  in  July  of  that  year.  By  this  ordinance  slavery  was  forever 
prohibited  in  the  territory  or  in  any  states  erected  out  of  it,  equal  civil, 
political  and  religious  rights  were  guaranteed  to  all  •the  inhabitants,  as 
also  a  trial  by  jury.  It  was  made  obligatory  to  create  and  support,  and 
encourage  common  schools  to  the  highest  possible  point.  All  states 
erected  from  the  territory,  not  to  be  more  than  five  in  number,  weie  to 
be  self-governing,  and  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  original  thirteen. 

Reading. — i.  Inflections  are  upward  or  downward  slides  of  the 
voice  in  the  utterance  of  a  sentence,  or  a  combination  of  the  upward 
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and  downward  slide  in  the  same  tenn.    Ex.  Will  you  go  Wednesday'. 
What  is  truth^.     Can  a  cur  lend  three  thousand  ducats? 

2.  {a)  Teaching  by  the  punctuation-points ;  {fi)  teaching  by  imi- 
tation ;   {c)  teaching  by  quantity  rather  than  by  qtudity. 

3.  In  the  primary  grade  the  reading  lesson  is  more  important  than 
the  arithmetic  lesson,  since  reading  is  the  introduction  to  and  the 
means  of  comprehension  of  all  the  other  branches ;  in  the  intermediate 
grades,  the  importance  of  the  two  is  about  equal ;  in  the  higher  grades 
the  reading  again  becomes  more  important,  if  properly  taught, 

4.  Certainly.  By  creating  a  taste  for  the  better  forms  of  literature 
and  by  suggesting  works  both  interesting  and  profitable,  after  ascer- 
taining the  taste  and  the  '*  bent "  of  the  individuals  of  the  home. 

51  The  *'  newspaper  "  should  be  used  with  great  caution  in  reading 
exercises.  Much  may  and  should  be  gained  from  it  in  the  way  of  the 
world ^s  doings  and  of  important  discoveries,  inventions,  etc.,  but  a 
fondness  for  the  daily  paper  tends  to  superficiality,  feverishness  and 
gossip.  The  dictionary  may  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  spelling 
lesson,  the  reading  lesson,  etc.,  as  well  as  by  special  exercises  designed 
to  test  the  pupiPs  knowledge  of  and  ability  to  make  delicate  distinc- 
tions in  the  use  of  words. 

Physiology. — i.  Heat  in  the  body  is  due  to  hot  food  and  drink, 
to  chemical  changes  in  the  various  tissues  in  motion  or  at  rest,  to  fric- 
tion from  the  movement  of  the  muscles,  etc. 

2.  The  normal  temperature  of  the  body  is  98°  Fahrenheit.  Any 
sudden  lowering  or  increase  of  this  in  any  portion  of  the  body  is  an 
indication  of  disease,  as  well  as  any  gradual  and  continued  diminution 
or  increase  in  the  body 'as  a  whole. 

3.  When  the  temperature  is  high,  as  102°  and  upwards,  it  is  often 
desirable  or  necessary  to  reduce  it  promptly.  This  may  be  done  by 
sponging  the  body  off  with  hot  water,  or  with  hot  water  with  a  small 
amount  of  alcohol  in  it ;  or  by  wringing  a  blanket  out  in  hot  water  and 
wrapping  the  body  in  it  for  a  few  minutes,  or  by  putting  the  body  into 
a  tub  or  basin  of  hot  water  for  a  few  seconds,  and  immediately  after 
each  use  of  water,  wiping  the  body  dry  and  keeping  it  warm. 

4.  Man,  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones,  since  he  lacks  fur  and 
down,  needs  clothing  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  body  at  the 
normal  point.  Certain  clothing,  as  linen  or  cotton  goods,  is  a  better 
conductor  than  other  clothing,  as  woollen  goods.  Such  clothing  and 
such  changes  of  clothing  should  be  used  as  will  prevent  sudden  chills 
or  too  great  heat. 

5.  Oxygen  is  taken  in  through  the  lungs;  oxidizable  foods  are  re- 
ceived into  the  alimentary  canal ;  these  meet  in  the  tissues,  oxidation 
results  and  heat  is  liberated.  Warm  food  also  adds  to  the  bodily  tem- 
perature. 

6.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  oxygen  of  an  inhalation  passes 
through  the  walls  of  the  air-cells  and  pulmonary  veins  into  the  blood. 
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Grammar. — i.  A  substantive  clause  may  be  used  (i)  as  subject  of 
a  verb ;  (2)  as  object'of  a  verb ;  (3)  as  a  predicate  noun ;  (4)  as  ob- 
ject of  a  preposition. 

2.  The  adjective  clause  should  be  set  off  by  the  comma  when  it  is 
not  restrictive  in  its  use. 

3.  After  the  common  auxiliary  verbs;  also^  after  bid,  let,  dare, 
need,  see,  hear,  feel,  help,  please,  and  some  other  verbs. 

4.  The  principal  parts  of  a  verb  are,  the  present  indicative^  the  ptist 
indicative^  and  the  past  participle. 

5.  The  person  and  number  of  compound  personal  pronouns  are  in- 
dicated by  their  form,  as  also  is  the  gender  of  the  pronouns  of  the  third 
person,  singular.  The  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  do  not 
mark  distinctions  of  gender ;  and  the  plurals  are  indeterminate  in  gen- 
der, that  being  indicated  by  the  context.  The  case  is  determined  by 
the  use  of  the  word,  either  as  subjective  or  objective  in  relation. 

6.  (^i)  That  Csesar  was  a  remarkable  man  is  the  general  opinion. 
{b)  He  that  hath  wife  and  children  hath  given  hostages  to  fortune. 
{c)  We  cherish  the  hope  that  he  will  return. 

7.  In  general,  all  modifiers  of  verbs  are  adverbial  modifiers,  and 
may  denote  time,  cause,  manner,  degree,  purpose,  result,  etc.;  but 
when  the  object  complement  is  one  word,  it  does  not  express  any  of 
these  relations. 

8.  (a)  Pamell  is  an  Irish  patriot,  (p)  The  river  is  very  wide. 
(c)  The  fleet  was  victorious,  {d)  Industry  is  the  parent  of  success. 
(e)  Iron  is  a  useful  metal. 

9.  (a)  Milton  t\iQ  poet  wrote  ** Paradise  Lost.''  {b)  "Paradise 
Lost"  was  Milton  the  /<?^/V  production,  (c)  ** Paradise  Lost"  was 
composed  by  Milton  the  poet. 

10.  A  transitive  verb  is  one  that  denotes  an  action  terminating  on 
some  object.  An  intransitive  verb  is  one  that  denotes  (i)  a  state  or 
condition ;  (2)  an  action  not  terminating  on  an  object. 

Geography. — i.  Most  of  the  surface  of  Holland  is  below  the  level 
of  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  protected  by  dikes.  It  is  flat,  and  inter-. 
sected  by  river  currents.    The  soil  is  fertile. 

2.  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  Colorado,  ^t-.t    /  *    iK  ^(  liw 

3.  The  manufacture  of  cigars,  and  foreign  commerce  are  the  chief 
industries  of  the  Florida  Keys.  The  exports  are  sponges,  green  tur- 
tles and  cigars. 

Honolulu,  the  capital  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  on  the  island  of 
Oahu.  Quebec  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  on 
the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Tokio,  the  capital  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  is 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Hondo.  Kansas  City  is  in  the 
western  part  of  Missouri,  on  the  Missouri  River.  Little  Rock  is  in  the 
central  part  of  Arkansas,  on  the  Arkansas  River. 
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5.  Illinois  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wisconsin;  on  the  east  by 
Lake  Michigan  and  Indiana ;  south,  by  Kentucky ;  west,  Missouri  and 
Iowa.     Springfield  is  its  capital,  and  Chicago  its  chief  city. 

6.  Copper,  iron,  and  lumber. 

7.  Cape  Cod  is  a  sandy  peninsula  which  forms  the  southeastern 
portion  of  Massachusetts,  extending  eastward  about  thirty-five  miles, 
then  making  a  bend  and  extending  northward  about  thirty  miles  fur- 
ther. Its  numerous  bays  furnish  excellent  harbors,  from  which  sail 
the  vessels  of  its  many  seamen  who  are  engaged  in  various  fisheries, 
chiefly  cod  or  whale. 

8.  5  hours  and  8  minutes. 

9.  The  scheme  of  standard  time  adopted  in  the  United  States  for 
regulating  railroad  time-tables  provides  that  the  country  be  divided 
into  four  sections :  an  eastern  section  (the  75th  meridian)  ;  a  central 
section  (the  90th  meridian)  ;  a  Rocky  Mountain  section  (the  105th 
meridian)  ;  a  Pacific  section  (120th  meridion).  Throughout  each  of 
these  sections  the  same  time  is  used,  they  being  one  hour  apart,  there 
being  no  difference  in  minutes  and  seconds.  All  changes  from  one 
hour  standard  to  another  are  made  at  the  termini  of  the  railroads  or  at 
the  ends  of  divisions. 

10.  -  Zululand  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Africa  bordering  on  the 
Indian  Ocean. 
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OUTLINES  FOR  APRIL, 


mailman's   lectures   on   education — LECTURE  VIII. 

The  subject  of  Lecture  VIII  is  the  influence  of  philosophic  thought 
on  modern  education.  Every  system  of  thought  and  nearly  every  great 
philosophic  thinker,  from  Plato  down,  has  applied  the  principles  of  the 
system  or  of  thought  to  the  problem  of  education.  This  fact  grows  out 
of  the  further  fact  that  all  philosophy,  so  far  as  it  deals  with  man,  must 
take  into  account  his  three-fold  nature:  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral.  Philosophy  always  attempts  to  make  education  complete  and 
harmonious.  Generally  speaking,  it  rates  the  various  kinds  of  educa- 
tion at  their  true  value.  We  owe  it  to  Rosenkranz,  the  .author  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Education^  that  the  difference  between  school-education 
and  the  various  forms  of  other  education  was  first  distinctly  stated. 
This  distinction  is  of  great  value.  In  order  to  effect  any  kind  of  work 
well,  we  must  distinguish  it  from  other  like  things  that  are  possible. 

Kant,  Fichte,  Schilling,  and  Hegel  are  successors  to  one  another 
in  the  order  named,     They  are  the  founders  and  authors  of  one  of  the 
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two  bold  and  distinct  modern  systems  of  philosophy.  Rosenkranz  was 
a  pupil  of  Hegel  and  the  chief  disciple  of  his  school  of  thought  and 
filled,  for  many  years,  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Koenigsberg,  filled 
by  the  immortal  Kant.  These  men  represent  the  spiritualistic  or  mind 
philosophy  as  against  the  sensuaUstic  or  materialistic  philosophy  of 
Locke,  Comte,  Hume,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  They  believe  that  the 
soul  is  a  spark  struck  from  the  great  personal  First-Principle  of  the 
Universe,  and  that  the  mind  of  man  is  kindred  with  the  mind  of  God. 
One  can  see,  at  a  glance,  the  value  they  will  set  on  the  might  and  worth 
of  education. 

The  five  men  who  have  been  named  as  belonging  to  one  school — 
Kant,  Fichte,  Schilling,  Hegel,  and  Rosenkranz — take  substantially 
the  same  view  of  education.  They  believe  that.it  is  a  powerful  instru- 
mentality for  developing  the  body  and  mind  of  man.  By  it  he  is  fitted 
for  his  destiny  in  the  world,  and  made  a  good  member  of  the  various 
social  institutions. '  No  other  school  of  thinkers  has  given  higher  worth 
to  the  teacher  and  his  work. 

These  men  divide  education  into  physical,  intellectual  and  moral, 
according  to  the  elements  that  enter  into  it,  which  are  Life,  Cognition, 
and  Will.  Physical  education  has  for  its  aim* right  living,  that  is,  the 
proper  action  and  reaction  of  the  body  on  the  mind.  Intellectual  edu- 
cation, to  use  the  words  of  Rosenkranz,  is  to  give  each  person  the  toots 
of  thought,  i.e.,  the  elementary  branches,  a  picture  of  the  world,  and 
a  working  knowledge  of  his  surroundings.  Moral  education  is  to  make 
him  ethical  or  obedient  to  duty  toward  his  fellow-men. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  is  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  Herbert 
and  Beneke  to  write  intelligently  from  his  owu  knowledge,  and  so  will 
not  attempt  any  criticism  of  their  ideas. 

Herbert  Spencer  is  the  great  apostle  of  utilitarian  education.  He 
believes  all  training  should  be  shaped  to  the  practical  ends  of  life, 
meaning  thereby  the  more  immediate  needs  of  our  existence.  Science, 
according  to  his  view,  is  the  best  instrumentality  for  the  culture  needed 
by  our  modern  life.  S.  S.  Parr. 

HISTORY. 
Green's  Shorter  History  of  the  English  People. 

Review  :     **The  tree  of  Faith  its  bare,  dry  boughs  must  shed. 
That  nearer  heaven  the  living  ones  may  climb ; 
The  false  must  fail,  though  from  our  shores  of  time  * 

The  old  lament  be  heard, — ** Great  Pan  is  dead! '' 
That  wail  is  Error's,  from  his  high  place  hurled ; 
This  sharp  recoil  is  Evil  undertrod.'' 

The  death  of  Elizabeth  marks  a  mile-stone  in  the  development  of 
English  histor}'.     •*The  age  of  the  Renaiscence  and  of  the  New  Mon- 
archy passed  away  with  the  Queen/'     England^ that, fifty  years  before  , 
had  only  been  saved  by  the  jealousies  of  foreign  powers,  now  stood  in 
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the  front  of  empire.  The  great  political  and  ecclesiastical  forces  of  the 
nation  had  been  so  held  in  check  by  the  inimitable  skill  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  Cabinet  that  in  spite  of  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
church  and  state,  England  had  become  a  consolidated  nation  with  broad 
sympathies  within  herself^  and  possessed  of  great  respect  for  her  na- 
tional honor.  Prosperity  at  home  and  comparative  peace  with  foreign 
powers  had  produced  that  leisure  which  develops  thought,  and  hence, 
great  intellectual  and  social  growth  were  among  the  necessary  elements 
of  this  new  era  in  civilization.  The  Elizabethan  Age  in  literature  was 
a  necessary  result  which  must  occur  every  time  great  genius  in  any  ag^ 
comes  in  contact  with  great  conditions.  It  was  no  more  a  marvel  that 
we  had  a  Shakespearean  Age  then,  than  that  we  have  an  Emersonian 
Age  now ;  no  more  a  marvel  that  the  Theology  of  the  times  produced 
a  Robinson,  a  Brewster,  or  a  Browne,  than  that  the  Theology  of  our 
own  times  has  produced  a  CoUyer,  a  Spurgeon,  or  a  Beecher.  Each 
and  all  are  the  legitimate  outburst  of  souls  that  had  been  **  crying  in 
the  dark^^  and  that  had  too  long  been  answered  with  **no  language 
but  a  cry." 

*^No  gain  is  lost;  the  clear-eyed  saints  look  down 
Untroubled  on  the  wreck  of  schemes  and  creeds ; 
Love  yet  remains,  its  rosary  of  good  deeds 
Counting  in  task-field  and  o^er  peopled  town ; 
Truth  has  charmed  life  ;•  the  Inward  Word  survives, 
And  day  by  day  its  revelation  brings ; 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  whatsoever  things 
Which  can  not  be  shaken,  stand.     Still  holy  lives 
Reveal  the  Christ  of  whom  the  letter  told, 
And  the  new  gospel  reveals  the  old." 

In  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  on  June  19th,  1566,  a  son  was  born  to 
Lord  Damley  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  This  son  in  1567,  Scotland 
being  ruled  during  his  childhood  by  her  nobles,  became  James  VI  of 
Scotland,  and  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  James  I  of  England,  thus 
uniting  for  the  first  time  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
under  the  title  of  "Great  Britain." 

Mary  and  Lord  Damley  were  both  grand-children  of  Margaret  Tudor, 
who  was  a  sister  of  Henry  VIII  of  England.  James  was  educated  by 
George  Buchanan;  history  and  tradition  agree  that  he  *' spanked  the 
'  king"  in  order  to  discipline  him,  but  doubtless  many  lived  to  see  the 
day  that  they  regretted  that  the  **  spanking  "  had  not  been  more  ctfec-, 
^  tive.  But  Buchanan  did  another  thing  that  was  effective:  he  wrote  a 
pamphlet  in  which  he  asked  the  question,  **What  is  the  source  of 
power?  "  His  answer  was,  *'  The  will  of  the  people  is  the  only  legiii' 
mate  source  of  power.  It  originates  from  a  natural,  instinctive  per- 
ception  of  the  principle  that  men,  to  have  government  must  have  a  gov- 
ernor ;  and  the  same  principle  gives  them  the  right  to  say  who  shall 
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govern  them.     The  people  have  a  right  to  choose  their  rulers^  and  if 
they  prove  to  be  bcid^  they  have  a  right  to  depose  them,"^^ 
This  sounds  like  the  declarations  of  a  later  day  from  those — 

'*  Whose  state-craft  is  the  Golden  Rule, 
Whose  right  of  vote  a  sacred  trust ; 
Clear,  over  threat  or  ridicule, 
All  hear  the  challenge :  *  Is  it  just  / '  " 

But  Buchanan^s  doctrine  at  the  time  he  promulgated  it  was  new  to 
the  world,  but  it  did  not  take  long  for  the  new  idea  to  spread ;  the  hu- 
man  mind  was  now  on  the  alert,  and  it  did  not  take  England  and  Scot' 
land  long  to  catch  new  views  with  reference  to  their  rulers.  The  Tudor 
idea  of  absoluteism  did  not  attempt  the  monopoly  of  English  Law,  but 
rather  freedom  from  the  see  of  Rome;  whatever  innovations  might 
have  been  made  beyond  the  kingly  prerogative,  the  Tudors  still  held 
themselves  bound  by  the  jurisdiction  of  English  courts;  but  James- 
seized  upon  the  idea  involved  in  the  word  absolute  and  tortured  it  into 
meaning  for  him  the  independence  and  superiority  of  all  law  or  prece- 
dent, and  thus  claimed  that  a  king  held  his  prerogative  by  ^Mivine 
right/ ^  Macaulay  says  that  *^  James  was  made  up  of  two  men — a  witty 
well-bred  scholar,  who  wrote,  disputed,  and  harangued;  and  a  ner^ 
vous,  drivelling  idiot,  who  acted.  ^^  **The  wisest  fool  in  Europe,  he 
disappointed  both  his  friends  and  his  enemies ;  his  religion  like  his 
politics  pleased  no  one.  Catholics  expected  clemency  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  early  training  of  his  mother ;  the  Puritans  hoped  for  leni- 
ency from  the  Presbyterian  bent  that  he  had  necessarily  developed  ia 
Scotland;  but  the  ** divine  right ^^  in  James  might  have  been  defined! 
as  ** consummate  selfishness.'*^  To  carry  out  his  purposes  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  men  of  any  opinion.  His  reign  was  one  long  strug- 
gle with  Parliament,  the  Parliament  contending  for  more  liberty,  James 
for  more  power.  Determined  to  ignore  the  Parliament  which  contin- 
ually insisted  that  **a  redress  of  grievances  must  precede  the  granting 
of  supplies,^*  he  tried  to  raise  a  Avenue  by  reviving  many  of  the  feudal 
customs;  he  ^* extorted  benevolences,  sold  titles  of  nobility,  and  in- 
creased monopolies, ^^  until  he  ruined  the  enterprise  and  trade  of  the 
country  by  wresting  it  from  the  masses  and  putting  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  few.  But  Parliament  finally  asserted  its  prerogative,  revoked  his> 
decrees  and  condemned  Ya^  foreign  policy , 

At  the  close  of  James^  reign  England  had  ceas.d  to  be  the  leading' 
Protestant  power  of  Europe. 

Charles  I  was  even  more  tyrannical  than  his  father  had  been ;  the 
struggle  between  King  and  Parliament  continued.  The  **  Petition  of 
Rights,"  the  second  great  charter  of  liberty,  was  granted  in  1628. 
This  Petition  "forbade  the  King  to  levy  taxes  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  to  imprison  a  subject  without  trial,  or  to  billet  soldiers  in 
private  houses."  Charles  dismissed  the  Parliament,  gave  no  attention 
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to  his  promises  to  it,  and  for  eleven  years  **  ruled  like  an  autocrat/^ 
Charles*  will  was  as  imperious  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  and  finally 
a  Scotch  army  crossed  the  border  and  forced  Charles  to  call  a  new 
Parliament  in  1640,  which  from  its  great  continuance  was  called  the 
'*  Long  Parliament/*  The  contest  between  Parliament  and  the  King 
now  became  so  hot  that  war  was  inevitable.  The  civil  war  which  now 
ensued  brought  to  the  front  some  of  the  grandest  characters  in  history, 
and  resulted  in  determining  forever  the  fact,  that  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple are  paramount y  that  freedom  of  conscience  is  inalienable,  that  tyrants 
may  be  deposed,  that  manhood  is  more  than  kingship,  and  that  gov- 
ernment is  for  the  governed. 

Advanced  Work — Pages  543  to  613. 

Topics. — {a)  Write  a  paper  of  40  lines  explaining  the  relation  of 
Calvanism  to  Puritanism,  {p)  Write  a  paper  of  30  lines  explaining 
the  causes  and  conditions  of  thought  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the 
**  Royal  Society  "  of  science,  (c)  Study  carefully  the  relation  of  Par- 
adise Lost  to  Puritanism,  as  explained  in  the  text,  (d)  Note  why 
Pilgrtm^s  Progress  was  a  necessary  outgrowth  of  the  times,  (e)  Note 
how  it  was*that  Shakespeare *s  plays  developed  as  well  as  reflected  Pu* 
ritanism.  {/)  Study  well  the  characters  of  Cromwell,  Pjmn,  Hanip- 
den.  Laud,  Prince  Rupert,  and  Buckingham,  (g)  Note  the  relation 
of  each  to  the  country  and  to  the  king. 

Note. — ^The  yearns  work  in  history  will  close  on  page  706,  so  that 
those  who  have  time  for  further  work  may  spend  it  on  review. 

MATTiE  Curl  Dennis. 

MENTAL  SCIENCE  —  WATTS  ON  THE  MIND. 
Subikct:     **  Forming  Judgments" ;  and  "  Methods  of  Teaching."— pp.  145-173 

I.  Items  of  Professional  Importance. — i.  The  idea  of  utility 
in  choosing  one^s  studies,  iv,  146.  2.  Clearness  in  seeing  and  stating 
questions,  vii,  147.  3.  The  error  oi  following  merely  local  truths, 
XI,  148.    4.  The  danger  of  a  false  bias,  xiv,  151. 

*Mn  forming  a  judgment,  lay  your  hearts  void  of  foretaken  opinions : 
else  whatever  is  done  or  said  will  be  measured  by  a  wrong  rule ;  like 
them  who  have  the  jaundice,  to  whom  everything  appeareth  yellow." 
— Sir  P,  Sidney. 

5.  Thorough  learning  as  a  preparation  for  teaching,  i,  167;  11,  168. 
»6.  The  Socratic  method,  iv,  168.  7.  Use  of  references  and  illustra- 
tions, 171.  8.  Adaptation  of  teacher  to  pupils,  IX,  172.  9.  Function 
.of  child  curiosity,  x,  173. 

'*One  great  reason  why  many  children  abandon  themselves  to  silly 
sports,  and  trifle  away  their  time  insipidly,  is  because  they  have  found 
their  curiosity  balked." — Locke. 

XO.  The  study  of  current  events,  xiii,  174. 
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II.  Summaries. — i.  The  marks  of  a  partial  examination,  xii,  149. 
2.  Rules  for  judging  of  probabilities,  xxvi,  161.  3.  The  method  of 
looking  for  causes,  i,  163.  4.  The  method  of  looking  for  effects,- 11, 
165.  5.  Advantages  of  the  Socratic  method,  iv,  168.  6.  The  method 
of  explaining  a  text,  vi,  170. 

III.  Quotations  to  be  Memorized: — i.  "Stating  a  question 
with  clearness  and  justice  goes  a  great  way  toward  answering  it.^* 

2.  *'  If  you  would  be  led  honestly  into  the  truth,  keep  a  just  indif- 
ference to  either  side  of  the  question. ^^ 

3.  (Paragraph  xi,  148.) 

4.  "  Zeal  must  not  reign  over  the  powers  of  our  understanding  but 
•obey  them." 

5.  **  The  bigots  of  all  parties  are  generally  the  most  positive." 

6.  ••  Truth  does  not  generally  go  by  the  lump." 

7.  "  So  I  believe ;  so  I  will  believe,"  is  a  prison  of  the  soul,  and  a 
l)ar  against  all  improvements  of  the  mind.  R.  G.  Boone. 


READING  CIRCLE  NOTES, 


"  Do  you  appreciate  the  wonderful  advance,  in  interest  in  education, 
over  the  entire  land?  It  is  without  a  parallel  in  any  profession  at  any 
period  of  American  history." — N,  E,  yournal. 

Members  of  the  Reading  Circle  will  be  profited  by  knowing  two  little 
books  from  Mrs.  Louisa  P.  Hopkins,  and  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston — "Educational  Psychology"  and  "Practical  Pedagogy." 

The  Reading  Circle  idea  seems  to  have  had  its  beginning  in  a  Lon- 
don "Society  to  Encourage  Home  Study,"  about  1870.  Two  similar 
organizations  were  effected  in  this  country  two  years  later,  followed  by 
the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  in  i88e».~  The  Ohio 
Circle,  ybr  teachers ^  came  in  1883,  and  our  own  in  1884. 

"  The  evident  tendency  of  the  Reading  Circle,  when  rightly  managed, 
is  to  free  the  profession  of  dogmatism,  to  broaden  the  intellectual  views 
of  teachers,  and  to  enlarge  their  general  culture.  More  freedom  of 
thought,  more  general  culture,  ^nd  better  conceptions  of  the  world  at 
large  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  are  greatly  needed,  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Reading  Circle  to  strengthen  the  profession  in  these 
ways." — Ex, 

In  the  first  general  circular,  issued  by  the  board  of  directors,  after 
setting  forth  the  proposed  work  for  three  years,  there  was  also  included 
the  following :  "  The  work  for  the  last  year  of  the  course  has  not  been 
outlined.  It  is  believed  that  the  experience  of  each  year  will  suggest 
modincations  of  the  plan  of  procedure,  and  the  course  of  studyt  that 
only  experience  can  reveal.    The  above  outline  is  but  a  general  state- 
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ment  of  the  present  thought  of  the  board  of  directors.    They  are  wait- 
ing for  more  light  and  invite  suggestions  from  all  who  are  in  sympathy - 
with  the  movement  to  elevate  the  teacher^  vocation  to  the  rank  of  a 
profession/' 

The  board  is  now  considering  the  arrangement  of  next  (the  fourth 
and  last)  year's  work,  and  will  gratefully  receive  any  intelligent  sug- 
gestions from  teachers  or  others  interested.  It  is  believed  the  three 
years'  reading  has  been  eminently  profitable  to  those  who  have  r^u- 
larly  followed  it.     That  it  may  continue  to  be  so,  is  their  only  wish. 


MISCELLANY. 


C.  B.  Beck  will  conduct  a  normal  class  at  Camden  during  the  spring 
term  of  his  school. 

A  Spring  Normal  was  opened  at  Michigantown  for  a  term  of  to- 
weeks  by  J.  C.  Comstock. 

T.  D.  Aker,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  opened  a  normal  and 
review  term  February  28  at  Trafalgar.  Mr.  Aker  is  principal  of  the 
Trafalgar  schools. 

A  Sioux  Indian  will  never  sioux  a  man  for  a  siouxt  of  clothes,  but 
his  siouxan  is  siouxthed  by  a  bottle  of  rum,  that's  nioux,  to  warm  his. 
nothes. — Lowell  Citizen. 

A  Summer  Normal  will  open  at  Jasper,  May  2,  and  continue  12 
weeks.  The  manager  is  county  superintendent  A.  M.  Sweeny,  and 
the  character  of  the  instructors  insure  work  of  a  high  order. 

The  Central  Normal  at  Danville  is  larely  attended  this  term,  and. 
its  prospects  are  exceedingly  flattering.  Last  year  it  enrolled  about 
1000  different  students,  and  this  year  the  attendance  is  still  larger. 

Rising  Sun. — The  public  schools,  under  the  supervision  of  E.  E. 
Stevenson,  are  reported  in  excellent  condition  with  a  larger  attendance 
than  ever  before.     There  will  be  13  graduates  from  the  high  school. 

Query. — How  many  feet  of  siding  5  inches  wide  will  be  required  to- 
cover  the  four  sides  of  a  house  40  feet  long  and  28  feet  wide,  20  feet 
high,  4  inches  to  the  weather,  and  150  feet  being  deducted  for  doors 
windows,  and  cornice  ? 

Mr.  Moss,  a  teacher  in  Vanderburg  county,  has  recently  published 
an  article  in  the  Evansville  yournal  making  a  plea  for  district  libraries 
as  a  means  of  education  which  deserves  attention.  Whether  the  plan 
he  suggests,  that  of  having  the  state  provide  the  books,  is  better  than 
to  have  them  furnished  by  each  township,  may  be  questionable,  but 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  libraries.  ;; 
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The  Supt's  and  Teachers'  Association  held  at  South  Bend 
March  i8  and  19,  was  largely  attended  and  the  exercises  were  superior. 
'  Two  lectures  from  President  Jordan  and  one  from  Prof.  Coulter  were 
of  themselves  a  grand  program. 

The  National  Summer  School  of  Methods,  to  be  held  at  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.,  will  comprise  twenty  different  departments,  and  instructiom  will 
be  given  by  a  faculty  of  twenty-six  prominent  educators.  For  details 
see  advertisement  on  another  page. 

Queries. — i.  In  digging  a  cellar,  the  length  of  which  was  6  times, 
and  the  width  4  times  its  depth,  192  cubic  yards  of  eacth  were  removed ; 
what  were  the  dimensions  of  the  cellar? 

2.  Jones  rented  a  house  for  i  year,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  $300 
•  quarterly  at  the  close  of  each  quarter ;  what  is  the  equated  time  for  the 
payment  of  the  whole  ? 

Westfield. — The  Union  Academy,  under  direction  of  Dr.  E.  Test, 
is  prosperous.  He  will  add  to  his  corps  of  teachers  for  the  spring 
term  Miss  Mary  Hawkins,  of  the  State  Normal.  The  lecture  course, 
now  closed,  besides  being  of  much  benefit  to  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity, yielded  a  respectable  net  balance  of  money,  which  will  add 
some  needed  books  to  the  library. 

Query. — Dear  Sir:,  In  George  C.  Hubbard's  excellent  article  on 
"The  Syllogism  in  Arithmetic,"  published  in  the  last  Journal,  I  find 
the  following  equation :  10  pears  =  30  cts.  Now,  if  we  subtract  the 
.  same  thing  from  both  members  of  this  equation,  the  results  will  be 
•equal.  Let  us  subtract  5  cents  from  each  number,  then  10  pears  —  5 
cts.  =  25  cts.  This  result  is  evidently  absurd,  for  the  minuend  and 
subtrahend  are  not  like  numbers,  and  the  remainder,  25  cents,  is  not 
like  the  minuend,  10  pears ;  therefore,  I  conclude,  that  the  original 
equation  was  incorrect.  J.  P.  Funk,  Corydon,  Ind. 

Educational. — The  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  has  had  before  the  public  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Non-Residents,  matriculants  in  which  follow  prescribed  courses 
of  study,  upon  which  examinations  are  set,  and  receive  proper  degrees 
on  completion  of  their  work.  The  Department  is  modeled  after  the 
operations  of  the  London  University,  and,  like  it,  offers  opportunity 
for  doing  systematic  study  to  professional  and  other  people  who  are 
debarred  from  residence  at  the  seat  of  a  University.  Particulars  re- 
garding matriculation  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Prof.  Chas.  M. 
Moss,  enclosing  stamp. 

Problem. — Dear  Sir:    The  following  problem,  proposed  by  me,  is 

solved  by  Mr.  Powles  in  the  November  Journal:     "A  straight  line  is 

drawn  from  the  right  angle,  perpendicular  to  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right 

.angled  triangle  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  90  and  40  rods  each.     Find 
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area  of  the  entire  triangle."  His  solution  is  correct,  but  rather  ab- 
struse. 1-  will  give  one,  which  I  think  is  better.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  this  solution  is  based  upon  the  similarity  of  triangles. 

A  A  D  is  a  mean  proportional  between 

B  D  and  D  C.     We  then  have  the 
following   proportion :    B  D  :  A  D- 
:  :  AD:  DCor90  :  AD  :  :  AD 
9^  D     40     C^Q      ThenAD2=36oo.    A  D=6o, 

when  ^^^^ui  _^  iD^iix!  __  ^900  sq.  rds.     3900  sq.  rds  =  243^1  acres. 

CM.  Applegate,  Metamora. 


Answers  to  Queries. — The  answer  published  on  the  125th  page 
in  the  February  Journal,  as  given  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Gregg,  of  Brazil,  Ind.^ 
is  not  correct.     Here  is  his  answer,  and  the  error: — 

A's  $295,327X(6%X7)  =  i24,03734  int.+$295327=$4i9,36434. 
B's  $33i-83oX(6%X7)=  99'54900  int. +$33 1830=1430,37900. 
C's  l372,843X(6%X7)=  67,11174  int. +$372843=1439,95474. 

Try  again,  Mr.  Gregg.  Respectfully, 

Eaton ^  Ind.  G.  W.  Blodgett. 


{: 


Queries  published  in  March  number  of  the  Journal : — 
No.    I.      %  .20=C0St. 
.4 


%  .o8o=gain. 

%   .28=selling  price. 

12  %  =amount  deducted. 
Hence,  $.28=88%  of  marked  price. 
$.28H-.88=$.3i-i»i-. 

No.  2.  The  L.  C.  M.  of, 12,  30,  and  75  is  300;  consequently  he 
must  spend  $9.00  and  buy  39  fowls.  If  he  had  bought  the  turkeys  at 
90  cents  each,  he  would  have  spent  only  $1.80  for  each  kind,  thus  buy- 
ing 23  fowls  for  $5.40.  So  he  has  bought  16  fowls  too  many  and  must 
forfeit  $.80. 

No.  3.  49.947  rds.,  the  diagonal  of  the  square,  is  also  the  hypote- 
nuse of  a  right-angle.  By  the  well-known  geometrical  principle,  the 
square  of  this  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  base  and  per- 
pendicular; which  in  this  case  are  equal  each  to  each. 

2494.702709=sq.  diag.,  or  2  times  sq.  of  one  side.  1247.341354= 
sq.  of  one  side.  |/i247.353i=35.3i=one  side.  35.31  rd.X35-3^= 
1246.79  sq.  rd.     1246.70-:- 1 60= 7. 79+ A. 

Cadiz,  Ind.  J.  Hayes. 

Ed.  Journal  : — In  the  October  Journal  I  asked  for  a  good  consist- 
ent reason  for  not  capitalizing  the  word  **  earth  "  when  used  to  name 
the  planet  on  which  we  live.  In  the  Nov.  number.  Mr.  R.  S.  Moore, 
of  Courtland,  Ind.,  gives  a  brief  and  courteous  response.  He  says, 
**  If  a  capital  letter  be  used  in  this  connection,  one  should  also  be  used' 
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when  speaking  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  sky,  the  air,  and  a  great 
many  other  things  of  which  we  have  only  one  of  a  kind." 

Astronomers  tell  us  that  there  are  many  suns  and  several  moon$, 
and,  therefore,  these  words  are  class  names,  or  cummon  nouns.  Yet, 
at  least  one  author  (Harvey's  Grammar)  classes  **sun"  with  the 
proper  nouns. 

Each  particular  portion  of  the  Earth's  surface  has  its  own  particular 
ethereal  canopy  or  sky.  The  word  **sky"  is  frequently  pluralized  and 
is  consistently  a  common  noun.  **  Air''  is  the  name  of  a  substance, 
hence  a  common  noun,  like  water,  sand,  etc. 

But  while  these  are  reasons  for  regarding  the  above  words  as  com- 
mon nouns,  I  fail  to  see  any  whatever  for  so  regarding  the  name  of 
this  terrestrial  planet.  Planet  is  the  name  common  to  these  astronom- 
ical bodies,  each  having  been  provided  with  a  special,  distinguishing, 
individual,  proper  name, — as.  Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
etc. ;  and  I  insist  that  it  is  as  improper  to  decapitatalize  one  of  these 
proper  names  as  another. 

Mr.  Moore  says,  further,  that  ♦*The  name  of  our  planet  when  she 
goes  out  in  company  with  her  big  brothers,  is  not  Earth,  but  7>rrtf." 
Now,  Bro.  Moore,  there  has  been  no  time  lately  when  Earth  was  not 
out  with  her  big  brothers  and  sisters.  I  rather  like  Terra,  or  Geae  in 
mythology  or  classic  poetry ;  but  down  here  on  the  prosy  Hoosier  bor- 
der, we  are  beginning  to  use  the  good,  old  homely  English  name, — 
Earth. 

Excuse  me,  Mr.  Editor,  for  pressing  this  question  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  fellow-teachers,  but  I  desire  to  know  **the  reason  why." 

Cannellon,  Ind.  John  R.  Weathers. 

PERSONAL. 


J.  M.  Culver  will  succeed  O.  E.  Connor  at  Kentland. 

J.  C.  Gregg  is  holding  the  Brazil  schools  in  line,  and  graduates  four 
from  his  high  school  in  June. 

M.  J.  Mallery  still  holds  the. fort  at  Danville.  The  State  Board  re- 
cently commissioned  the  high  school  at  this  place. 

Alfred  W.  Bruner  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Paoli  schoolsi 
having  bought  a  half- interest  in  the  Pa^li  Republican. 

O.  E.  Connor,  of  Kentland,  will  take  charge  of  the  schools  at  Can- 
nelton,  vice  J.  R.  Weathers,  who  has  gone  to  New  Albany. 

O.  L.  Galbreath  is  the  new  Supt.  of  La  Porte  county.  He  has  been 
appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  W.  A.  Hosmer,  resigned. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  formerly  of  Purdue,  will  engaj^e  to  do  institute 
work  in  this  state  the  coming  summer.  Address  him  at  Henderson, 
Kentucky. 

Mrs.  Mattie  C.  Dennis,  of  the  Reading  Circle  Board,  has  been  sick 
much  of  the  time  since  the  Holidays,  but  is  now  convalescent.  Her 
many  friends  wish  her  a  speedy  and  complete  recovery. 

Benjamin  F.  Taylor,  who  recently  died,  was  a  Hoosier,  his  home 
most  of  his  life  being  at  LaPorte.  He  was  an  author  of  high  merit,  both 
his  prose  and  poetry  ranking  with  the  best.  His  little  volume  entitled 
''January  and  June"  is  a  gem.     He  was  an  honor  to  the  state. 
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T.  J.  Sanders,  who  has  been  doing  very  acceptable  work  at  Butler 
for  four  or  five  years  past,  has  been  elected  Supt.  of  the  Warsaw  schools 
to  succeed  Mr.  Mather,  resigned .  Warsaw  has  done  well  in  securing 
so  worthy  and  efficient  a  man  to  take  charge  of  their  schools. 

Miss  Amanda  G.  Paddock,  for  many  years  past  an  efficient  teacher 
In  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  was  married  March  22,  to  Col.  Thos. 
<3t.  Sprague,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Miss  Paddock  is  a  lady  of  culture  and 
refinement,  and  the  best  wishes  of  a  host  of  friends  will  follow  her  to 
her  elegant  Detroit  home. 

John  P.  Mather,  for  several  years  past  the  efficient  Supt.  of  the 
Warsaw  schools,  has  resigned  his  position  and  removed  to  Duluth, 
where  he  has  engaged  in  business.  Mr.  Mather  was  one  of  our  best 
superintendents,  his  schools  comparing  favorably  with  the  best  in  the 
state,  but  the  temptation  of  more  money  won  him  away.  He  will  be 
missed  from  the  educational  councils,  and  the  best  wishes  of  numerous 
friends  will  follow  him. 

W.  A.  Hosmer  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  La  Porte 
-county  schools  to  accept  the  position  of  deputy  auditor  of  his  county. 
If  our  estimate  is  correct,  Mr.  Hosmer  was  nearing  the  close  of  his 
sixth  term  as  county  superintendent,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  La  Porte 
county  has  been  rarely  favored  in  a  director  of  its  educational  work. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  superintendents  in  the  state,  and  his 
strict  integrity  was  never  questioned.  The  cause  of  education  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  from  its  ranks  such  a  man. 

Prof.  James  G.  May,  the  oldest  active  teacher  in  the  state,  if  not  in 
the  United  States,  closed  his  last  school  at  the  McCosky  school-house, 
Washington  county,  a  few  days  ago.  The  venerable  school-master  is 
■eighty-two  years  old,  and  has  oeen  in  the  harness,  or  actively  en^;aged 
in  teaching,  about  sixty-five  years.  He  has  spent  11,192  days  in  the 
school-room,  and  still  is  a  successful  and  energetic  teacher.  The  clos- 
ing of  his  school  was  also  on  the  fifty-eighth  anniversary  of  his  wedding 
day,  and  the  nei|;hbors  crowded  in  and  prepared  a  sumptuous  repast, 
prominent  in  which  was  a  huge  wedding-cake. 
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Pacific  School  Journal,  is  the  name  of  a  new  educational  maga- 
zine published  at  San  Francisco.    John  H.  Pryor  is  manager. 

The  Cave  Method  for  Learing  to  Draw  from  Memory: 
Boston :     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Madame  Marie  Elizabeth  Cav^  has  a  volume  betore  the  public  giv- 
ing, in  a  series  of  seventeen  letters,  a  method  of  drawing,  which  she 
claims,  can  be  learned  without  a  master.  The  instructions  are  simple : 
A  frame  covered  with  gauze  is  placed  upright  before  the  student; 
through  this  he  can  see  the  picture  or  study  to  be  copied.  This  mo- 
del is  placed  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  gauze,  according  to 
the  desired  size  of  the  work  to  be  produced  from  it.  The  pupil  makes 
upon  the  gauze  a  charcoal  outline  of  the  subject  seen  through  it;  he 
then  copies  this  outline  upon  paper,  correcting  errors  by  placing  the 
gauze  over  the  work  and  comparing  outlines,  and  then  shades  the 
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picture  from  the  model.  When  finished,  h^  puts  it  aside,  and  repro- 
duces it  from  memory.  This  fixes  the  work,  and  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing it,  firmly  in  the  mind.  Madame  Cav^  advises  drawing  thus 
daily,  and  promises  rapid  advancement.  She  advises  drawing,  at  first, 
from  the  flat, — afterwards,  from  objects, — which  are  to  be  placed  be- 
hind gauze,  outlined  and  shaded  in  the  same  manner  as  from  the  flat. 
By  this  means  the  author  thinks  a  knowledge  of  perspective  may  be 
acquired  without  learning  its  cumbrous  rules.  The  work  is  noticed 
by  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  and  recommended  by  M.  Delacroix. 


School  Boards  contemplating  changes,  can  learn  the  address  of  the  best 
Western  and  Eastern  teacher?,  willing  to  make  a  change,  from  the  Teachers* 
C  -operative  Association,  170  State  St,  Chicago,  Orville  Brewer,  Manager. 
We  can  a^ure  all  who  write  them  of  confidential  and  honorable  treatment. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

r^\^r-\ -yr^sr\  t  r^  +  to-x  t-       SHEPARD'S  INORGANIC 

V^XltJXXllI^Ll     y    •    CHEMISTRY,  though  published 

c/  so  recently,  has  already  been  adopted, 

PURELY  ON  ITS  MERITS,  in  over  one  hundred  and  titty  colleges  and  schools,  and 
is  being  strongly  comme|ided  for  its  good  working  qualities  as  well  as  for  its  accuracy  and 
excellent  methods.  Price,  fi  .13.  bend  for  special  circular,  and  also  for  the  reprint  of 
a  rdceac  article  in  Education  on  *'  Chemistry  in  the  High  School." 

REM:sEN'S  ORGANIC  CHEMISTR  \  is  now  used  in  many  of  the  leading 
co'legea  of  America.  Five  editions  of  it  have  been  sold  for  the  English  market.  It  has 
been  translated  into  German,  and  is  now  being  translated  into  Italian.     Price,  $1.90. 

COITUS  CHEMICAL  ARITHMETIC  h»M^\%oz%YiOTt  %y%ttm of  Ekm^nia^ 
QuaiitAiive  Anaiysi*     It  is  already  in  use  in  a  numt>er  of  colleges.    Price,  50  cents. 

THE  LA  BORA  J  VR  Y  NO  Tt-HOOl^\^  adapted  to  any  chemistry.    It  con- 
tains blanks  for  experiments ;  blank  tablas  for  the  reactions  of  the  different  meiallic  wdts ; 
and  pages  for  mi»cellaneous  matter     Price  35  cents. 
4-it       I>.  C.  HSATH  *  €M>.,  Pablishen,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chloaffo. 

The  National  School  Furnishing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  can  snpply  you 
with  physical,  chemical,  and  optical  apparatus,  at  low  rates. 

A  City  Supt.  writes:  "Send  me  2  primary,  2  intermediate,  and  2  gram- 
mar teachers  for  next  yean  Salary  $40  to  $50  per  month.  Also  a  high 
school  assistant,  $650."  FroAi  a  College  Prebident:  **Name  a  man  for  our 
chair  of  Science,  salary  I900.''  For  particulars,  address  C.  J.  Albert,  Man- 
ager Union  School  Bureau,  J^imhurst,  111. 

To  Teachers  and  School  Officers. — In  closing  out  business  I  have  on 
hand  a  few  sets  of  Mttchell's  large  Outline  Maps,  Physical  and  Political,  also 
Reward  Cards,  Black-board  Erasers,  Ink-vents,  Sentence  Sticks,  wiih  words 
and  letters.  Aids  to  School  Discipline,  Slate  Erasers,  Crayon  Holders,  etc. 
A^l  of  which  will  be  sold  much  below  cost.     Correspondence  solicited. 

Edward  Speakman,  97  South  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

DIPLOMAS. — Names  of  graduates  in  Old  English  or  German  Text, 
filled  m  with  pen  in  good  style.     Also,  Short-hand  taught  by  mail. 

3  2t.  A.  O.  Reser,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Home  Study. — Latin  and  Greek  at  sight,  use  the  "Interlinear-Classics." 
Simple  page  and  Catalogue  of  School  Book^,  free.  C.  DeSilver  &  Sons,  No. 
<Y)  1102  Walnut  sireei,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  2-6t. 

TSACHERS  WANTED  !^Of  all  kinds.    Principals^  and  Assistants : 
also  several  for  Art,  Music,  etc.     Application-form  and  information  free. 
Address  s    The  Correspondence  University,  Chicago,  111.  5-iy 


A  CARD  TO  TEACHERS. — Ifjoa  hsTC  school  books  whieh  jpondo 
not  cace  to  keep,  I  will  lake  them  'in  exchange  for  books  you  may  D«cd. 
Please  send  me  a  list  of  tbnse  you  would  like  to  sell  or  exchancl 
Send  orders  for  cheap  school  books  to  C.  M.BARNES,  151  and  153  Wabuh 
Avenae,  Chicago,  Ilia.  mf, 

TC  AOUCne  ■      our  Nc*  school  Aid!  are  used  tor  conouctinf  day  (clHli 
■  K  Abn  Cna  l  {„  ^aad,  quid  order.     A  Kt  conuini  Ijo  Uice  preHy  Cbrogu 
d  meril  cacdi,  elegKallf  liihograptied  in  ninety  difleceiK  deqgni.  at- 
l>ric*  per  set  >';  half  sel,  11s  cardi.  .wo.    Son  nen,  brilliant  deti|M 

,  .   ise,  Gne  gift  cardtr  vhooL  rcporlt  and  teachers'  su^ies.     LarEeiel 
sunplel,  3DC. ;  half  mi,  15c.     Price  liat  free.     All  p4»tpsid  by  mail.     Stamps  laben. 
1-St.    9^71.  K[ne  ART  CO.,  WARREN,  PA, 

COiSnMPTian  cured.— An  M  phyncuui  retired  frotn  pnctkc,  bavini  had  placeil  ia 

■ad  Lung  AlFectioni;  idao  a  poutive  and  radical  cure  for  Nerrau'i  Debihty  and  all  Nir- 
•sua  CoBplainu,  after  bavins  tested  in  vondetful  curative  powers  in  thousand!  ol  ctiti 
has  felt  it  hia  duty  in  make  it  known  to  his  •uOerini  fellows.  Aclgated  by  thu  motiTt 
and  a  desire  to  relieve  buiDan  aufferina.  I  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  desire  it. 

Sent  br  taail  by  addressiBE  with  stamp,  naming  this  paser,  W.  A.  Noras,  iw  Po*e7i 
Btoch.ltochtster,  N.  V. . ii-y 

APPARATUS   FOR 

Colleges,  Mm,  and  High  Sclook 

LATEST  IMPRQVEMSNTS. 


Correspondence  Solicited.     Descriptive  aod 
Priced  Catalogue  free  to  Teachers. 


MANUFACTURERS, 

CHICAGO.  ILL.,  U.  8.  A. 


THE  Tr.A.3:TnD.A.XjI.A. 

IS  THH  DIRECT  LIHE  TO  THE  WEST. 

By  it  you  can  always  get  as  low  rates  as  by  indirect  rontei,  ijiiickcr 
lime  and  better  accoinmodations.  It  is  the  sbprt  line  to  St.  t.auis,  and  all 
points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas  and  other  Western  States  and  Terri- 
loiies  Four  through  trains  from  Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis  as  follows; 
Leave  Indianapolis  at  7:30  A.  M„  ll:(x>  noon,  8;txj  P.  M,,  and  iiioop.  «. 
Anive  St.  Louis  at  S  p.  M,,  7:30  P.M.,  2:45  a.  m.  and  7;00  a.  m.,  respeclivelj. 

Parlor  Cats  are  run  on  day  trains.  New  Keclining  Chait  Cars  snil 
Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  on  night  trains.  These  are  a  great  luxury  and 
comfort  to  passengers  taking  long  journeys.  Connections  are  made  in 
Union  Depots  whene»er  changes  are  necessary  i  thus  transfers  are  enlitely 
avoided. 

The  Vandalia  affords  comfort  and  fast  trains  to  passenvett  holding 
second-class  tickets.  Baggage  checked  through  from  starting  point  » 
destination.  Round  trip  tickets  to  all  important  land  points  are  tegulsflj 
on  sale,  and  are  sold  at  a  reduction  from  one-way  rates. 

Infoimatiun  regarding  the  line,  through  car  service,  rates  of  fste, 
etc.,  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  upon  application  to  uny  agent  of  lb* 
company,  or  H,  R    DERING, 

AisistuC  Ceaeia]  Pasaaactr  Agent, 
i.tl  48  W.  Washington  Stree    '■" 
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''IN  MY  MIND'S  EYE,  HORATIO,'' 


[The  Annual  Address  before  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  last 
Holiday  week  was  delivered  by  £.  C.  Hewitt,  President  of  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  School.    The  following  is  the  secretary's  report.] 

ONE  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  in  the  educational 
world  is  the  attention  given  to  mind  study.  We  are  pass- 
ing out  of  the  pedagogic  state  which  concerns  itself  chiefly 
with  empirical  method,  to  that  state  which  seeks  to  solve  ques- 
tions that  underlie  and  give  force  to  all  methods.  The  true 
conception  of  mind,  its  nature,  its  powers,  its  laws  of  action  and 
growth,  is  the  fundamental  thing  in  all  questions  of  pedagogy. 

There  are  a  few  points  in  which  all  students  of  mental  science 
agree.  One  is  that  the  mind  itself  is  a  unit,  and  that  it  is  so  in- 
timately joined  with  the  body  that  the  whole  man  is  a  unit,  com- 
,  plex,  to  be  sure,  but  one.  When  the  mind  acts,  as  in  willing, 
loving,  reflecting,  etc.,  it  is  the  whole  mind  that  acts,  not  some 
power,  or  part,  or  faculty  of  it.  What  we  call  the  faculty  of 
perception  is  the  ability  to  perceive ;  the  act  of  perception  is  the 
action  of  the  mind  in  this  direction. 

Another  point  is  that  mind  and  body  act  together.  It  seems 
certain  that  mental  action  must  be  attended  with  molecular  act 
tion  in  the  brain.  Such  action  is  often  attended  by  visible  phys- 
ical signs.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  knitted  brow,  the  earnes- 
look  on  the  fai^e  of  one  intently  engaged  in  thought,  but  th^t 
Blind  and  body  get  together  ?  Why,  whea  one  is  walking,  do 
his  steps  begin  to^.  ease  when  he  is  engaged  in  deep  thought? 
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What  do  we  mean  by  ''reading  the  mind  through  the  face,"  as 
we  can,  except  that  mind  and  body  are  working  together  ?  Then 
almost  every  emotion  and  many  forms  of  thought  have  their  ap- 
propriate expression  of  bodily  action,  and  there  are  those  who 
maintain  that  if  one  puts  himself  into  this  bodily  action  the 
thought,  feeling,  or  emotion  will  be  induced. 

Precisely  what  is  the  relation  of  mind  and  matter  is  a  point  on 
which  writers  differ.  One  school  would  have  us  believe  that 
action  of  the  brain  is  the  cause  of  mental  action ;  that  mind  is 
the  product  of  matter.  Others  teach  that  mind  may  prompt  its 
own  action.  The  latter  opinion  is  the  more  reasonable.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  a  well  organized,  healthy  brain,  well  fed,  well 
used,  joined  with  a  good  physical  organization,  is  essential  to  the 
best  mental  activity ;  a  fact  of  no  small  moment  to  teachers  es- 
pecially. It  is  a  sad  fact  that  a  large  number  of  our  teachers 
are  abbreviating  their  period  of  usefulness  because  of  unbalanced 
earnestness ;  they  are  not  caring  for  their  bodies,  and  what  they 
are  doing  for  themselves  they  are  doing  for  their  pupils.  So 
common  is  it  to  suppose  that  intense  thinking  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  feeble  body  that  all  the  writers  of  cheap  novels  like  to 
talk  about  the  ''pale  intellectual  student"  as  though  it  were  nec- 
essary the  two  things  should  go  together.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  "burning  the  midnight  oil" — the  poorest  kind  of  grease 
in  my  estimation  that  there  is. 

And  then  we  hear  many  people  talking  about  "these  poor 
worthless  dying  bodies,  of  how  little  value  they  are  as  compared  • 
;  with  the  immortal  mind."  At  any  rate  during  our  present  form 
of  existence  these  immortal  minds  are  dependent  upon  poor  dy- 
ing bodies,  and  we  should  care  for  the  body  for  the  sake  of  the 
mind. 

The  real  difficulty  in  mental  science  arises  from  the  fact  that 
we  are  obliged  to  treat  it  logically.  Many  of  our  words  are  met. 
aphorical,  and  metaphors  are  ill-adapted  to  exact  use.  Out  of 
this  fact  grow  many  of  the  difficulties  in  psychological  subjects. 
Hamlet,  in  discoursing  with  Horatio  exclaims,  "Methinks  I  see 
my  father ! "  Horatio,  his  mind  full  of  what  he  has  to  tell,  cries 
out,   '* Where,  my  lord?"     To  this   HamJet  replies,    "In  my 
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tnind's  eye,  Horatio."  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  Shakespeare 
is  a  wonderful  writer ;  the  more  we  study  him  the  more  we  shall 
wonder  at  how  he  touches  all  the  realms  of  human  life.  The 
lawyer  who  looks  at  him  with  a  lawyer's  eye  would  tell  you  what 
a  great  lawyer  he  was ;  the  physician  would  tell  you  he  spoke  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  before  Harvey  discovered  it,  and 
psychologists  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Shakespeajre  knew 
more  of  mental  science  than  most  men  who  have  made  it  their 
life  study. 

Shakespeare  here  instances  one  of  the  most  common  facts  of 
human  experience.  Who  of  us  has  not  had  presented  to  the 
mind  a  perfect  image  of  father,  mother,  or  other  friends  whom 
the  grave  may  have  hidden  for  years  ?  Anything  upon  which 
•our  vision  has  ever  rested  may  come  up  before  the  mental  eye, 
and  no  other' picture  can  have  so  great  an  interest  for  us  as  that 
which  we  carry  in  the  chambers  of  our  brain.  And  this  is  not 
•confined  to  objects  of  sight  alone,  it  is  so  with  every  sense.  The 
4ongs  our  mother  sang  to  us  in  childhood ;  the  solemn  sacred 
tunes  that  ring  in  the  ears  dulled  by  advancing  age  unheard  by 
others ;  and  who  of  us  can  not  feel  the  touch  of  a  hand  that  has 
4>een  dust  for  years  ? 

Nor  is  this  power  confined  to  objects  of  sense.  The  joys, 
sorrows,  thoughts,  and  volitions  of  the  past  can  be  reproduced 
with  equal  certainty.  Some  authors  say  there  are  four  elements 
in  the  act  of  memory  \  retention,  reproduction,  representation, 
and  recognition.  To  my  mind,  representation  is  no  part  of  the 
act  of  memory.  Can  the  mind  act  with  or  upon  anything  it  is 
not  conscious  of?  If  so,  what  is  that  action,  and  how  is  it  per- 
formed ?  Does  the  mind  act  in  any  way  upon  what  was  once 
in  consciousness  so  long  as  it  is  out  of  consciousness  ?  Repre- 
sentation may  be  defined  ''the  possibility  of  that  which  has  once 
l>een  before  consciousness  appearing  again,  it  may  be  in  response 
to  the  will  or  in  opposition  to  it."  Retention  is  no  part  of  mem- 
ory ;  it  is  that  which  makes  appearance  possible.  I  fail  to  see 
the  distinction  between  reproouction  and  representation.  It  is 
inconceivable  how  a  thing  can  be  reproduced  except  as  repre . 
sented.  The  act  of  memory  consists  of  two  parts,  reproduction 
and  recognition. 
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The  term  reproduction  is  not  quite  exact.  The  thing  once  in 
consciousness  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  in  consciousness  wheD 
reproduced.  Hamlet's  father,  in  his  mind's  eye,  was  not  the 
same  thing  as  in  his  bodily  eye.  The  reproduction  in  memory 
of  pain  is  not  the  pain  I  once  felt.  What  name  shall  we  give 
to  the  thing  before  the  mind  in  reproduction  ?  *  *  Image  "  is  used, 
but  often  will  not  do.  What  is  the  image  of  an  odor  or  recalled 
thought?  "Mental  picture"  is  quite  as  objectionable;  **idea" 
is  no  better.  **  Concept"  is  the  best  word  for  this  purpose.  I 
think  all  forms  of  mental  reproduction  are  the  work  of  the  grand 
power  of  conception ;  the  act  of  the  mind  by  which  it  represents 
things  is  included  among  the  acts  of  the  mind  working  in  its  con- 
ceptiVe  capacity. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  our  special  study  is  the  representative 
power  of  the  mind.  Nor  is  the  representative  power  concerned 
in  the  work  of  memory  alone ;  it  enters  into  and  forms  part  of 
all  our  future  dreams,  asleep  or  awake,  from  the  dawn  of  con- 
sciousness to  the  end  of  life.  Every  form  of  mental  activity 
passes  before  the  mind  in  an  unbroken  procession  of  mental 
concepts ;  change  their  order  we  may,  but  stop  the  procession 
we  can  not.  It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  experiment  for  any 
one  to  remember  what  he  had  before  his  mind  three  minutes  ago, 
and  trace  its  connection  with  what  he  has  before  his  mind  now, 
and  ask  himself,  **How  did  I  come  to  think  of  thai?''  This 
procession  ever  moving  on  has  a  reason  for  the  appearance  of 
everything  in  it;  each  is  called  into  place  by  some  previous 
concept. 

Most  works  on  Mental  Science  give  laws  governing  the  order 
of  mental  concepts.  These  are  called  Laws  of  Association  and 
Laws  of  Memory.  Both  are  objectionable.  The  proper  name 
name  is  Laws  of  Suggestion.  It  is  not  with  the  laws  of  sugges- 
tion nor  of  memory  that  I  propose  to  deal.  There  are  two  other 
forms  of  the  representative  power  to  which  L  will  call  your  atten- 
tion.    These  are  Imagination  ai^  Constructive  Conception. 

In  imagination  we  have  the  concept  of  an  absent'  object,  not 
as  it  is  or  was,  but  as  it  might  be.  In  constructive  conception 
we  take  the  concepts  of  memory,  modify  them,  join  th  :m  together 
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and  build  up  a  complex  concept  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  fancy.  No  power  of  the  mind  is  more  important  to  our  well- 
being  than  this,  nor  does  the  cultivation  of  any  other  power  have 
a  stronger  demand  upon  the  educator.  By  the  power  of  con- 
structive conception  we  put  our  interpretation  upon  our  sense- 
perceptions,  and  draw  from  them  their  true  or  false  meaning. 
A  blind  man  feels  an  object  upon  all  sides ;  conception  comes  to 
his  aid  and  he  decides  that  it  is  a  sphere,  or  a  cube.  We  all  act 
in  this  way  in  our  sense  of  touch  alone.  In  seeing  more  is  done 
than  the  cognizance  of  the  picture  on  the  retina ;  conception  lies 
behind  that. 

The  student  of  geography  can  make  no  progress  until  by  the 
conceptive  power  he  can  see  the  spheres  and  circles  in  their  right 
relations.  Reading  is  worth  little  or  nothing  unless  conception 
comes  to  its  aid.  All  words  that  have  any  meaning  are  as  sym- 
bols of  concepts  of  the  one  using  them ;  they  must  awaken  simi- 
lar concepts  in  the  one  who  hears  or  reads  them.  The  chief 
-difficulty  of  the  student  in  arithmetic  comes  from  not  under- 
standing the  words  in  which  problems  are  expressed.  The  faO- 
ure  of  the  work  in  geography  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  maps  and 
books  fail  to  awaken  the  proper  concept.  The  student  of  history 
should  see  '*in  his  mind's  eye"  the  movement  of  the  armies  and 
the  passing  of  events  described.  The  f^rst  aim  of  the  teacher  in 
all  these  studies  should  be  to  put  meaning  into  words.  A  sharp 
nrriter  says,  ''Words  are  of  no  use  but  as  they  acquaint  us  with 
the  facts  and  objects  in  the  world  of  nature  about  us.  We  edu- 
cate the  mouth  more  than  we  do  the  mind ;  so  we  have  more 
talkers  than  thinkers."  The  main  purpose  of  language  lessons 
should  be  to  fit  the  words  to  the  concepts  for  which  they  stand. 
The  foundation  of  all  true  concepts  lies  in  the  sense  perceptions, 
and  the  first  work  of  the  child  is  the  getting  of  concepts  for  future 
thinking  through  the  right  use  of  the  senses. 

When  the  concept  of  the  speaker  or  writer  arises  in  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  or  reader,  then  the  medium  of  thought  is  clear. 
When  silent  reading  causes  the  same  concepts  to  arise  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  that  were  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  then  only 
is  one  prepared  to  read  effectively.     The  child  will  always  read 
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well  when  his  mind  is  possessed  of  the  force  of  the  words  he 
utters.     To  lead  him  into  this  state  is  the  work  of  the  successfa 
teacher,  but  not  to  read  for  him  in  order  that  he  may  read« 

We  speak  of  bright  and  dull  minds.  The  bright  mind  catches^ 
the  meaning  of  words  quickly,  while  the  dull  mind  has  not  a 
ready  response.  It  is  apparent  that  all  works  of  art  or  facts  of 
nature  mean  much  more  to  some  than  to  others.  The  difference 
is  due  to  the  mental  preparation  of  the  hearer  or  observer.  No 
sermon /book,  statue,  or  flower  can  have  any  meaning  to  a  man^ 
beyond  which  he  is  able  to  put  into  it.  What  we  carry  to  church, 
library,  field,  or  forest,  must  determine  largely  what  we  bring  away 
with  us. 

Another  important  consideration  is  this,  that  the  concepts  which, 
bear  sway  with  us  in  childhood  influence  us  in  old  age ;  the  im- 
pression at  least  will  remain.  I  tell  you  truly  I  would  rather  see 
the  new  moon  over  my  right  shoulder  than  over  my  left ;  I  da 
not  like  to  sit  down  where  thirteen  are  at  table,  nor  to  watch  a 
friend  until  he  goes  out  of  sight.  Not  because  I  believe  in  these 
old  superstitions,  but  because  I  have  heard  these  things  in  child- 
hood and  I  can  not  jet  their  impression  out  of  my  mind  to  save 
my  life.  What  punishment  is  severe  enough  for  those  who  poison 
the  minds  of  children  with  superstition,  unreasonable  fears  and 
unjust  prejudices,  fears  of  the  darkness,  and  make  them  afraid 
of  harmless  lizards  and  worms  ? 

There  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  the  Imagination  is  of  but  little 
value  and  is  a  source  of  much  mischief;  that  it  can  not  do  one 
the  slightest  good,  but  may  do  much  evil ;  that  a  truly  earnest 
man  has  little  use  for  imagination,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
it  were  not  better  if  it  were  dispensed  with  altogether.  These 
are  some  of  the  uses  of  the  power :  It  is  a  source  of  much  pure^ 
enjoyment ;  the  perusal  of  light  fiction  may  furnish  much  real 
pleasure  and  add  no  sorrow  to  our  lives.  It  may  lighten  life's 
burdens.  The  little  boy  walking  with  his  grandfather  becomes 
weary  and  wishes  to  be  carried.  His  grandfather  gives  him  his 
cane  and  persuades  him  to  make  a  horse  of  it.  In  this  flight  of 
fancy  he  forgets  his  weariness.  And  to  the  weary  teacher  at  the 
close  of  an  **  unlucky  day,"  after  the  roguishness  of  the  little  ones 
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is  forgotten,  comes  the  thought  that  ''these  boys  and  girls  by- 
and-by  will  do  good  service  in  the  world  and  remember  me  with 
pure  affection,"  and  the  teacher  will  go  home  with  a  lighter 
heart  Many  a  weary  man  in  his  daily  toil  finds  his  toil  less 
heavy  when  his  imagination  pictures  the  comforts  it  may  bring 
the  wife  and  children. 

We  all  recall  to  mind  one  who  **for  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
him  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame."  Imagination 
reaches  forward  to  a  home  beyond  the  clouds,  radiant  with  hope 
and  joy,  and  cheers  us  with  the  thought  that  ''every  cloud  has 
a  silver  lining.  Imagination  gives  vividness  and  force  to  lan- 
guage. Without  it  how  dull  language  would  be,  either  written 
or  spoken.  Imagination  is  the  soul  of  poetry.  Take  these 
gems  from  Shakespeare : — 

**  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ear ;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica :  Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  beholdest. 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims: 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  can  not  hear  it." 

This,  from  Macbeth:  — 

*' To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player. 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more ;  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury 
Signifying  nothing." 

Without  imagination  how  would  the  play  of  wit  and  humor  be 
possible  ?  It  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  structure  of  fine  art. 
There  is  one  aspect  in  which  all  the  arts  are  alike :  in  the  com- 
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pleted  work  is  the  ideal  of  the  author ;  that  which  awakens  in 
the  mind  of  another  the  ideal  in  the  mind  of  the  author.  The 
true  work  of  the  teacher  is  a  fine  art,  because  it  gives  force  and 
essence  to  all  the  fine  arts.  The  most  important  service  of  im- 
agination is  in  furnishmg  models  for  excellence.  It  is  the  foun- 
dation stone  upon  which  rests  the  observance  of  the  "Golden 
Rule." 
The  objections  to  the  imagination  are: — 

1.  Too  great  mdulgence  m  it  wastes  time  and  weakens  the 
mental  powers.     That  is  the  trouble  with  the  day-dreamer. 

2.  The  imagination  may  add  to  life's  burdens  as  it  always 
does  to  those  who  look  on  the  dark  side. 

3.  The  imagination  may  lead  one  astray  if  he  mistakes  the 
ideal  for  the  real.  That  is  the  trouble  with  those  we  call  vision- 
aries ;  it  is  the  trouble  with  the  dupe,  the  gambler,  and  the  spec- 
ulator.   And  yet  the  imagination  has  its  use  in  business  affairs. 

4.  Often  the  imaginations  are  the  parent  and  the  product  of 
debased  characters.  When  the  mind  is  once  polluted  in  this 
way  the  evil  influence  remains.  As  the  imagination  gives  a  high 
ideal  of  a  noble  character,  so  it  may  give  those  that  debase  and 
destroy. 

The  imagination  is  conspicuously  active  in  children,  and  this 
means  that  it  should  be  trained  childhood.  Happy  is  the  child 
whose  mother  or  teacher  is  capable  of  training  it  wisely. 


TIfE  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 


BY   R.    G.    BOONE. 


Every  enterprise  looking  toward  the  bettering  of  the  schools, 
must  more  or  less  regard  the  teacher.  That  which  chiefly  dis- 
tinguishes a  child's  school  learning  from  what  he  gathers  else- 
where, is  the  presence  of  a  positive,  authoritative  guide  in  the 
person  of  the  teacher.  After  the  child  himself,  he  is  the  initial 
factor  in  all  school  culture.  The  text  itself  is  not  more  sqgges- 
tive  of  what  shall  be  Studied  than  he.  The  best  books  are  poor 
enough  if  indifferently  used ;  the  poorest,  excellent,  in  the  hands 
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of  quality.  Both  text-books  and  course  of  study  vary  as  does 
the  instructor.  Indeed  every  intelligent,  thoughtful  man,  who 
speaks  from  within  the  system,  knows  how  unequally  may  be 
filled  the  same  syllabus  by  two  teachers.  To  one  the  merest 
skeleton  is  an  abundant  suggestion ;  to  another  the  most,  well 
said,  seems  yet  too  little. 

It  is  then  but  restating  an  often- quoted  truism  to  say,  that  the 
teacher,  largely  in  matter,  chiefly  in  method,  almost  wholly  in 
inspiration,  is  the  measure  of  his  school.  But  in  these  rapidly 
developing  yet  uncrystallized  American  states,  no  scheme  for  the 
improvement  of  the  teacher,  promises  even  fair  success  that  fails 
to  take  account  of  the  non-professional  class.  It  is  the  majority 
school  influence  of  a  half  million  children  in  Indiana.  It  gives 
character  to  the  ungraded  schools  of  seventy-five  counties.  Nor 
is  its  effect  wholly  evil ;  it  has  for  certain  current  social  interests 
some  redeeming  features.  But  the  fact  remains,  of  the  13,000 
teachers  in  Indiana  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one-fourth 
to  one-third  have  even  a  partial  professional  preparation  for  their 
work  ;  sixty  percent  annually  assume  their  duties  with  little  more 
than  the  meager  fitness  that  comes  from  their  own  scholarship — 
often  incomplete — generally  far  from  liberal.  Three  to  one — 
counting  heads — the  argument  is  against  the  professional  aspect 
of  teaching. 

Grant  that  we  have  a  Science  of  Education  among  us,  it  still 
remains  that  most  schools  have  not  been  reached  by  it,  or  but 
indirectly  and  in  fragments.  Educational  periodical  literature — 
the  most  efficient  of  these  collateral  forces — is  eminently  sugges- 
tive, and  provides  wholesome  inspiration ;  but  it  is  rarely  con- 
structive or  philosophic.  It  may  be  explanatory  or  critical ;  it 
is  chiefly  didactic  and  more  or  less  disconnected. 

The  burden  of  Indiana's  educational  future  rests,  therefore, 
it  would  seem,  upon  this  fact:  The  schools  can  only  be  im- 
proved through  the  elevation  of  the  teachers  as  a  body.  And 
whatever  may  be  the  saving  influence  of  the  few  wise,  judicious, 
skillful  leaders  in  education,  the  ranks  must  be  advanced  else  the 
majority  interests  suffer. 

The  grounds  for  any  plan  of  promoting  their  general  or  pro- 
fessional culture,  therefore,  find  excuse  in  this  unequal  fitness 
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for  their  work  in  a  great  majority  of  our  class.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  many  are  so  engaged  but  temporarily,  and  yet  more  are 
either  unable  or  indisposed  to  take  time  and  means  for  a  formal 
training ;  and  the  improvement  of  the  teacher  class  presents  itself 
as  a  question  both  important  and  complex. 

Out  of  this  condition  of  local  school  affairs  come  certain  sug- 
gestions whose  appreciation  will  render  more  clear  the  following 
report  concerning  the 

INDIANA   teachers'    READING   CIRCLE. 

I.  The  few  professionally  prepared  teachers,  either  from 
schools  of  repute  or  from  well  directed  private  study,  suggests 
the  need  for  well-chosen  reading — intelligently  done — in  the  line 
of  '* educational  literature."  Teachers — so  far  as  may  be — 
should  be  authority  on  matters  educational ;  just  as,  and  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  physician  is  in  Therapeutics,  the  minister 
in  Theology,  the  farmer  in  Agriculture. 

But  along  with  present  inducements,  neither  teachers  can  be 
depended  upon  to  seek,  nor  schools  of  the  right  sort  to  furnish, 
the  formal  training  that  would  be  desirable.  For  the  great  bulk 
of  teachers  as  for  the  majority  of  housewives,  the  education  which 
they  get  must  be  brought  to  their  doors.  Modern  comforts  and 
modes  of  life  have  encouraged  this  spirit. 

The  Press  is  an  educator  in  every  family ;  the  club  and  lecture 
are  almost  universal,  and  the  Chautauqua — the  ubiquitous  Uni- 
versity— is  the  cHmax  of  educational  convenience.  Through  the 
utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age,  we  have  come  to  claim  the  comfort- 
able service  of  a  ministering  public  as  a  kind  of  right.  What- 
ever may  be  the  ultimate  cause  of  this,  we  are  all  more  or  less 
in  the  current ;  the  professional  training  many  of  us  are  not  only 
slow  to  seek,  but  indifferent  about  accepting  when  offered. 

It  is,  then,  no  discredit  to  the  really  professionally- spirited 
man  or  woman  to  say,  that  for  years  to  come,  in  this  western 
country — half  cultured,  half  frontier  life — to  hold  up  the  standard 
of  excellence  to  even  a  fair  measure,  will  require  much  effort, 
upon  the  part  of  the  few.  Unless  there  shall  be  demanded  of 
every  applicant,  who  thinks  to  serve  the  state  as  teacher,  a  for- 
mal and  satisfactory  preparation,  the  many  transient,  imperfectly 
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schooled,  non-professional  members  of  this  class,  must  be  given 
other  inducements  and  opportunities  to  receive  an  approximate 
training  for  their  work.     Hence  the  Reading  Circle. 

Not  only  so,  however.  The  reading  suggested  has  a  value 
of  BO  inconsiderable  importance  to  the  professionally- spirited 
teacher,  also,  of  good  scholarship,  and  formal  training  in  the 
thought  and  methods  of  teaching.  The  comparative  study  of  a^ 
principle  so  comprehensive  as  that  of  the  culture  of  a  race,  is 
the  task  of  a  lifetime.  Brooks  and  Watts  and  Hewett  and  Hail- 
man  have  each  made  their  contributions,  whether  much  or  little, 
to  the  great  fund  of  knowledge,  to  which  your  experience  also 
is  expected  to  contribute,  and  which  intelligently  used,  may  be 
the  ground  of  a  large  part  of  your  experience. 

I  apprehend  there  is  no  teacher  in  Indiana  to-day,  who  would 
not  be  abundantly  repaid  by  a  perusal  of  any  book  offered  in  the 
course.  Well  read,  it  must  serve  the  less  professionally  inclined 
as  a  source  of  authority  and  direction;  for  others,  the  more 
thoughtful,  the  better '  prepared,  of  broader  culture  and  more 
generous  ideas  of  the  school,  the  course  will  serve,  as  it  should, 
for  a  ^xt  only ;  an  outline,  suggesting  much  personal  and  private 
study ;  a  syllabus,  to  be  filled  up  and  enlarged  and  revised,  and 
so  made  an  individual  possession.  .  Hence,  again,  the  Reading 
Circle. 

It  is  believed  there  is  so  opened  up  a  cheap  and  efficient  means 
of  professional  culture  to  both  classes,  many  of  whom  find  their 
time  too  much  occupied  and  their  means  too  meager  to  admit  of 
continuous  attendance  at  professional  schools. 

II.  Then,  again,  the  narrowness  of  culture  incident  to  one 
whose  scholarship  is  limited,  and  who  thinks  and  reads  chiefly 
in  the  line  of  his  business,  suggests  the  need  of  some  induce- 
ments to  gemral  culture.  Other  things  equal,  he  is  the  best 
teacher  who  is  most  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  best  thoughts 
of  the  best  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  past,  and  who,  along  with 
his  classic  and  standard  science  studies,  carries  a  heart  in  sym- 
pathy with,  and  a  mind  open  to,  the  influences  of  modern,  cur- 
rent, social  interests.  If  the  generation  of  to-day  is  to  use  the 
shoulders  of  the  past  on  which  to  stand  for  new  reaches,  then 
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the  past  must  be  known,  her  literature  and  her  history  must  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  vast  culture  effort.  Herein  is  wisdom  shown. 
He  who  would  be*  most  efficient  professionally,  must  be  more 
than  professional.  Hence  the  General  Culture  line  of  the  Teach 
ers'  Course.  , 

It  is  perhaps  not  necessary — possibly  it  would  not  be  here  in 
place — to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  lines  of  reading. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  early  if  at  all,  teachers  need  the  pro- 
fessional study.     The  principles  of  their  teaching,  the  nature  of 
mind,  reformative  theories  and  influential  school  men  of  the  past 
should  early  be  made  subjects  of  thought  and  investigation.'    For 
a  teacher,  once  in  the  work,  giving  himself,  as  he  can,  further 
qualifications — if  either  must  wait,  surely  it  should  not  be  the 
tool- line  of  his  business.     For  the  teacher  anxious  to  improve, 
however,  it  seems  no  very  difficult  matter  to  find  time  and  inter- 
est to  take  both  lines  together.     Indeed  the  impression  is  grow- 
ing, here  and  elsewhere,  that  the  Indiana  idea  of  a  Reading  . 
Circle  is  not  only  theoretically  sound,  but  practicable.     The 
prominence  given  to  professional  work  makes  it  a  "Teachers' 
Course"  ;  and  the  additional  subjects  give  breadth  and  propor- 
tion.    We  may  therefore  fairly  anticipate,  I  think,  as  a  result  of 
this  course,  or  some  similar,  one,  well  followed :     (i)  That  the 
non-professional  class  will  grow  relatively  smaller ;  (2)  that  the 
average  length  of  service  will  be  augmented ;  (3)  that  the  stand- 
ard of  a  teacher's  necessary  culture  will  be  vastly  elevated ;    (4) 
that  the  aspect  of  teaching  will  show  a  change  from  that  of  a 
business  to  one  professional. 

The  numerous  collateral  adv^tages  that  must  grow  out  of 
these,  the  more  rational  teaching  in  the  schoolroom,  the  digni- 
fying of  education,  the  increase  of  salaries,  the  better  organiza- 
tion and  command  of  educational  forces,  and  the  like,  will  be 
apparent  to  all.  That  any  substantial  line  of  study,  well  read, 
will  make  better  men  and  women  goes  without  saying :  its  corol- 
lary is  that  from  their  better  manhood,  there  must  result  fairer 
educational  influences. 

III.  The  advantages  I  have  named  thus  far  have  been  largely 
individual.     Besides  these,  however,  much  good,  it  is  thought. 
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must  come  to  our  schools  and  school  system  from  this  co-opera- 
tion of  many  in  the  same  specific  interests.  In  homogeniety  of 
culture  is  the  source  of  not  only  political,  but  professional  influ- 
ence. In  community  of  interest  and  identity  of  aim  is  the  union 
that  is  strength.  Three  thousand  Indiana  teachers,  busied  w^h 
the  same  best  tnoughts,  questioning  of  child  nature  and  child 
rights,  and  child  culture ;  familiar  with  social  interests  and  state 
claims ;  solicitous  to  know  the  sphere  of  state  education  and  the 
province  of  the  school ;  are  an  army  at  once  formidable  and  ag- 
gressive. They  constitute  a  minority  such  as  might,  in  another 
decade,  revolutionize  Indiana  schools. 

The  Reading  Circle  has  this  generaly^iMwl  simultaneous,  and 
uniform  improvement  of  teachers  as  its  aim.  Its  means  may  be 
wrongly  chosen,  or  badly  used;  its  admmistration  may  be  spe* 
cifically  injudicious ;  its  claims  may  be  misunderstood ;  but  its 
purpose — the  advancement  of  Indiana  teachers,  and  through 
them  Indiana  schools — is  I  submit  a  worthy  one.  No  merely 
personal  preferences  should  be  allowed  to  stand  between  the 
organization  and  the  attainment  of  this  object. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  recent  and 
present  condition  of  the  Circle^  and  certain  features  of  its  manage- 
ment, which  teachers  are  entitled  to  know,  and  in  which  some 
may  find  a  personal  interest.  The  current  course  of  professional 
reading  is  believed  to  be  a  fairly  representative  one.  It  certainly 
is  not  such  as  some  teachers  would  have  chosen  for  themselves; 
but  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  certain  conditions  have  more 
or  less  hampered  the  board  in  its  selections  of  books,  (i)  The 
course  must  be  sufficiently  ligjit — that  is,  be  included  in  brief 
texts — so  that  the  average  busy,  otherwise  occupied  common 
school  teacher  may  not  find  the  work  grow  burdensome  on  his 
hands,  and  so  become  indifferent  to  it,  or  discouraged  at  his 
failures.  (2)  It  must  be  sufficiently  elementary  to  attract  the 
class  most  in  need  of  this  organized  assistance — those  who  have 
little  or  no  professional  training — and  yet  comprehensive  and 
critical  enough  to  serve  as  a  text  upon  which  the  more  mature 
and  thoughtful  readers  may  hang  their  wider  study  and  their 
personal  conclusions.  (3)  A  fair  balance  must  be  maintained 
between  the  two  lines  of  study. . 
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Regarding  these  conditions,  the  conclusions  are  evident  that 
while  the  heavier  books  must  be  avoided,  it  must  not  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  quality;  that  such  books  as  are  upon  market, 
afford  the  only  room  for  choice ;  and  that  the  general  demand 
should  determine  the  nature  of  the  **  General  Culture  Course." 
The  list  as  submitted  for  the  three  years  since  September  1884, 
includes  the  following  texts:  Hewetfs  ** Pedagogy,"  Brooks' 
"Mental  Science  and  Mental  Culture,"  Parker's  "Talks  on 
Teaching,"  Hailman's  "Lectures  on  Education,"  "Watts' 
"Improvement  of  the  Mind,"  Barnes'  "General  History," 
Smith's  "English  Literature,"  and  Greene's  "Short  History  of 
the  English  People."  The  course  for  the  current  year  includes 
Hailman,  Watts,  and  Greene.  It  involves  the  careful  reading 
of  6  to  8  pages  a  day  for  seven  months  in  the  year. 

This  seems  to  be  not  an  unreasonable  amount  for  one  who  has 
any  time  so  to  use  and  an  earnest  wish  for  self-improvement 
At  no  time  has  it  involved  more  reading  since  the  course  was 
organized.     It  seems  it  should  not  include  less. 

The  number  of  readers  at  present  is  about  three  thousand. 
Not  all  the  reports  are  in,  even  from  counties  that  are  known  to 
be  taking  the  course.  I  say  ^"^ readers y^  for  some  are  known  to 
have  purchased  books  and  to  be  doing  the  work,  whose  names 
have  not  been  reported  to  the  central  office  as  members.  Since 
its  first  organization  in  1884,  the  membership  has  been  slowly 
but  constandy  increasing.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  a  large  number 
of  teachers  are  using  the  prescribed  books,  and  more  or  less  fully 
following  the  course,  who  have  no  connection  with  the  organi- 
zation. Without  doubt,  in  so  mach,  it  is  a  gain  to  the  teachers, 
and  so,  somewhat  of  gain  to  the  state :  but  the  highest  good  of 
the  circle,  as  an  organization,  it  is  evident,  can  only  come  when 
it  has  enrolled  the  great  body  of  the  two  classes  of  teachers 
named,  all  co-operating,  positively,  to  a  common  and  well  de- 
fined end. 

If  advantage — either  culture,  or  utility  so-called — is  to  come 
from  this  reading,  it  is  believed  more  piufit  will  accrue  from  an 
organized  effort.  The  occasional  individual  may  succeed  in 
working  independendy ;  but  most  of  us  accomplish  the  best  re- 
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suits,  and  most  uniformly,  under  the  stress  of  influence.  Not 
only  to  afford  this  opportunity,  but  through  the  force  of  organi- 
zation to  supply  an  incentive,  is  the  two-fold  aim  of  this  enter- 
prise. The  one  great  want  is  the  efficient  and  uniform  presen- 
tation of  Reading  Circle  interests  to  the  teachers  of  the  state. 
It  would  seem  this  might  be  accomplished  at  the  annual  county 
institutes.  It  has  been  done  over  a  part  of  the  state.  But  four- 
fifths  of  these  sessions— or  an  average  of  fifteen  per  week  from 
August  I  to  September  5 — being  held  during  the  summer,  makes 
it  so  difficult  to  reach  them,  that  comparatively  little  has  been 
done.  The  success  of  the  Circle  must  largely  depend  upon  the 
work  done,  not  in  the  central  office  or  by  the  board  of  control, 
but  by  friends  in  its  interests  throughout  the  state. 

Those  who  know  the  enterprise  best,  are  persuaded  that  all 
has  been  attained  that  might  fairly  have  been  expected ;  but  "^ 
they  are  also  convinced  further  that  ^whatever  deficiencies  exist, 
they  come  not  from  the  unwillingness  or  opposition  of  teachers, 
but  beca^ise  the  organization  has  been  not  understood  or  misun- 
derstood. In  the  beginning,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  Reading 
Circle  was  an  experiment ;  teachers  were  fearful  of  committing 
themselves;  its  directions  were  frequently  (unintentionally)  mis- 
construed; its  regulations  have  occasionally  been  ignored,  as 
something  personal.  In  certain  counties  it  was  first  thought  to 
be  an  order  of  the  State  Board,  and,  when  found  to  name  only 
a  voluntary  association,  lost  dignity.  Elsewhere  it  was  thought 
to  be  a  kind  of  scheme  to  unjustly  examine  and  somehow  deprive 
of  their  places,  such  as  were  not  in  a  supposed  ring.  Frequently 
it  has  been  asked  whether,  if  teachers  did  not  do  the  reading, 
they  would  receive  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  examiners  and 
stand  so  well  with  the  State  Board. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  these  fears  have  their  only  ground 
in  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  aim  of  the  Circle.  Confidence 
has  always  been  given  when  it  has  been  understood.  So  I  say, 
the  pressing  need  now  is  some  means  of  properly  setting  the  or- 
ganization before  teachers,  and  by  fair  pay  for  services  or  other- 
wise, of  enlisting  all  county  superintendents  in  the  work — ^super- 
intendents who  are,  many  of  them,  already  overburdened  with 
educational  interests,  and  poorly  pnd  at  best. 
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^  Every  county  institute  held  should  include  a  **  Reading  Circle 
Session,"  not  an  hour  or  a  talk  simply,  but  a  half  day  given  up 
to  the  discussion  of  past  and  prospective  work  of  the  local  organ- 
ization. It  would  be  the  means  of  not  only  popularizing  the 
work,  and  giving  it  efficiency  within,  but  increasing  the  mem- 
bership as  well.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success ;  the  best  speech 
in  its  favor  is  a  well  managed  local  organization.  But  the  nature 
of  the  work  must  first  be  understood. 

During  the  next  few  months  every  one  of  the  ninety-two 
counties  in  Indiana,  and  so  far  as  possible  every  teacher  in  these 
counties,  ought  to  be  reached  by  some  *one,  or  by  some  paper 
or  letter,  that  the  matter  may  be  put  and  kept  honestly  and 
plainly  before  teachers.  An  hour  or  a  half  day  in  an  institute, 
to  be  profitably  spent  must  present  the  subject  intelligently :  dis- 
cussions left  to  the  chance  impulses  of  the  teachers,  or  to  their 
prejudices  and  merely  personal  preferences,  must  largely  fail 


[Translated  from  the  German  by  Howard SandL an."] 

GEOGRAPHICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  GERMANY, 


Lower  Schools — Intermediate  Schools. 


General  Regulations  of  October  /j,  1872. 

These  schools  shall,  on  the  one  hand,  give  their  pupils  a  higher 
education  than  happens  in  the  common  schools  of  several  classes, 
but  on  the  other  side,  also,  they  consider  in  greater  range  the  needs 
of  an  industrial  life,  and  of  the  so  called  middle  rank,  than  this  can 
regularly  be  the  case  in  the  higher  educational  institutions. 

These  [the  middle  schools]  shall  exist,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  place,  and  shall  have  at  least  five  graded 
classes  with  a  maximum  number  of  fifty  pupils  each. 

It  may,  however,  be  permitted,  that,  the  higher  classes  of  a 
public  school  of  six  classes  [shall]  work  according  to  the  plan  of 
instruction  of  a  middle  school. 

The  mstr action  shall  be  imparted  in  harmony  with  the  follow- 
ing plan,  which  is  arranged  for  a  six  class  school.  In  the  lowest 
(vi)  class  of  the  same,  the  children  are  received  at  the  beginning 
of  the  compulsory  school  age  (sixth  to  seventh  year  of  life). 
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VI      V      IV    in     II     I 

Religion 3     3     3222 

German,  inclusire  of  Reading  and  Writing  .  12  12  12    8    6    5 

Arithmetic 5     5     5333 

Geometry 222 

Natural  History '                 222 

Physics,  (in  I  Chemistry) 23 

Geography 2222 

History 222 

French  (of  English) 555 

Drawing 2222 

Singing 2     2     2222 

Gjrmnastics 2     2     2222 

24  24  28  32  32  32 

With  five  classes  the  lessons  of  the  three  lower  classes  are  dis- 
tributed among  two  classes ;  with  more  than  six  classes  an  en- 
largement of  the  work  occurs  instead. 

Out  of  the  regulations  concerning  the  separate  subjects  of  study 
the  following  are  here  brought  into  the  foreground  ; 

Tlu  lessons  in  German  in  the  vi  and  v  classes  are  to  be  utilized 
also  for  exercises  in  observation^  as  well  as  for  language  exercises. 

IV.  The  principal  aim  of  this  class  [iv]  is,  that  the  pupils  may 
be  able  to  read  fluently  easy  selections  in  language,  unknown  to 
them  up  to  that  time,  with  an  emphasis  betokening  an  understand- 
ing, and  to  write  moderately  difficult  dictations  in  correct  spelling. 

Exercises  in  oral  narrations  of  that  which  has  been  read,  are 
here,  as  in  all  the  following  classes,  an  important  part  of  the  in- 
struction in  German.  The  composition  exercises  begin  with  the 
reproduction  of  short  narrations  given  by  the  teacher,  or  with 
descriptions  prepared  during  the  instruction. 

III.     As  before,  with  more  difficult  material. 

II  and  I.  A  comprehension  of  model  selections  of  German 
prose  and  poetry. 

In  schools  which  have  more  than  six  classes,  works  [such]  as 
Minna  of  Barnhelm,  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  Tell,  Walienstein^ 
etc.,  are  read  connectedly. 

Geography.  IV.  Tht  home  region.  That  wliich  is  most  im- 
portant concerning  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  concern- 
ing the  horizon,  concerning  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  day  and 
night,  and  the  seasons.    Introduction  into  map  representation* 

III.  Form  and  motion  of  the  earth.  The  mathematical  net, 
[i.  e.,  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude.]  Summary  of  the  continents 
and  of  the  oceans.     Europe  in  general,  especially  physical. 

II.    The  chief  facts  out  of  the  physical  and  the  political  geog- 
raphy of  all  the  five  grand  divisions  of  the  earth. 
2 
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I.  Germany,  The  Prussian  State.  Comprehensive  review 
of  the  whole  work  during  a  more  especial  prominence  of  mathe- 
matical geography.  In  a  school  of  more  than  six  classes  besides 
an  enlargement  of  the  work,  a  more  accurate  account  of  foreign 
lands  may  be  given.  The  use  throughout  of  gc  od  maps,  globes 
and  tellurians ;  also  the  pupils  must  be  in  possession  of  a  good 
atlas. 

History,  III.  Biographies  out  of  the  general  history  of  all 
periods.  Stories  out  of  the  heroic  age,  and  out  of  the  ancient 
period  are  to  be  more  freely  imparted ;  out  of  the  middle  age  and 
the  modern  period  only  the  history  of  the  best  known  men,  such 
as  Charlemagne,  Frederick  Birbarossa,  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  the  like. 

II.  Biographies  and  accounts  out  of  the  general  history  of  all 
three  periods,  in  which  the  history  of  the  founding  afid  propa- 
gating of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  narration  concerning 
those  events  and  men  that  have  exercised  an  especial  influence 
upon  general  history  are  brought  into  special  prominence. 

I.  Biographies  and  pictures  of  the  life  out  of  the  general  his- 
tory of  all  three  periods,  whereby,  however,  those  out  of  the 
history  of  the  fatherland  are  made  especially  prominent,  and 
events,  as  the  Seven  Years'  War,  the  War  for  Freedom,  the 
German,  the  German- French  War,  are  treated  in  connection. 
In  a  school  with  more  than  six  classes  the  communications  are 
to  be  given  more  amply,  and  more  can  be  taken  into  the  narra- 
tion out  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  period,  and  out  of  that  of 
peoples  other  than  the  German. 

The  instruction  in  the  lower  classes  may  be  imparted  by  spe- 
cially well  qualified  common  school  teachers ;  the  instruction  in 
the  higher  classes  by  those  teachers  who  are  recognized  as  fitted 
thereto  according  to  the  standard  of  the  regulation  test  for  middle 
schools.  In  this  test  the  candidate  has  to  fulfill,  besides  the  quali- 
fication of  a  common  school  teacher,  a  special  condition,  accord- 
ing to  his  choice,  either  (i)  in  Religion  and  German,  or  (2)  in 
Religion  and  History,  or  (3)  in  the  Mathematical  and  Natural 
Science  subjects,  or  (4)  in  two  foreign  languages. 

Geography  has  been  hereby,  (ministerial  regulations  of  May 
9,  1873)  reckoned  among  the  mathematical  and  natural  science 
subjects,  corresponding  to  the  present  aim  of  these  sciences. 
This  connection  is  obligatory. 

There  is  required  besides  (in  an  oral  test)  a  knowledge  of  phys. 
ical  and  mathematical  geography.  A  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
physical  and  political  geography  of  the  separate  continents.  A 
familiarity  with  the  means  of  teaching  for  geographical  instruc- 
tion^ especially  the  best  atlases,  maps,  globes,  tellurians,  and  an 
insight  into  the  method  of  the  subject. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[Thif  Department  U  conducted  bj  S.  S.  Park,  Principal  De  Pauw  Normal  SchooL] 

:o: 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  BOOKS  IN  TEACHING  ANY 

SUBJECT. 

THE  end  or  aim  of  teaching  any  subject  is  two-fold :  i.  To 
give  increased  power  of  dealing  with  its  subject-matter ;  a, 
give  systematic  and  reliable  knowledge  of  this  same  subject- 
matter.  In  practice  these  two  aims  can  not  be  separated.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  giving  culture  or  power,  without  knowledge, 
and,  conversely,  no  true  knowledge  is  possible  without^  gaining 
power  along  with  it.  If,  then,  we  answer  the  question  how  give 
increased  power,  the  question  how  give  true  knowledge  will  nec- 
dssarily  have  been  answered,  and  vice  versa.  What  then  is  a  true 
knowledge  of  a  subject  ? 

To  answer  this  question  definitely,  subjects  must  be  classified 
into  two  kinds :  a.  Those  in  which  the  learner  deals  first-hand 
with  their  subject-matter,  b.  Those  in  which  the  learner  deals 
second-hand  with  the  subject-matter.  Arithmetic,  language,, 
botany,  zoology,  and  the  like,  are,  more  or  less  purely,  subjects 
of  the  first  kind.  History,  geography,  and  the  like,  belong  to 
the  second  class.  The  chief  differe  -ice  between  these  two  classes 
of  subjects  should  lie,  more  than  anything  else,  in  the  use  of  the 
student's  power  of  observation.  In  those  subjects  with  which 
the  pupil  deals  first-hand,  he  shc>uld  get  his  foundation  of  facts 
by  observing  the  phenomena  that  constitute  their  subject-matter.' 
In  the  case  of  the  second  class,  he  depends  on  the  observation 
of  the  phenomena  in  part  by  others,  but,  in  every  possible  case, 
the  subject  has  meaning  to  the  pupil  only  so  far  as  he  interprets  the 
observation  of  others  in  the  terms  of  his  own  personal  experience. 

We  can  not  remember  too  pointedly  that  the  student  in  history 
will,  of  necessity,  interpret  all  events  past  and  present,  in  the 
terms  c^  those  happenings  which  have  come  before  his  eyes  j 
and  that  the  student  of  geography  will  interpret  all  places,  peo- 
ples, forces,  and  elements  in  terms  of  localities,  people,  forces, 
and  elements  which  have  come  under  his  immediate  observation. 
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So  far,  then,  as  observation  is  concerned,  in  the  two  subjects 
named,  the  teaching  should  do  two  quite  distinct  things :  teach 
the  pupil  to  interpret  the  observation  of  others  in  terms  of  his 
own,  and  teach  him  to  use  his  own  observation  more  efficiently 
in  gaining  direct  personal  experience.  The  latter  statement  must 
hold,  because,  in  no  case  can  we  assume  that  the  power  of  ob- 
servation exists  sufficiently  developed  previous  to  the  study  of 
the  subject,  or  any  part  of  it 

But  we  are  answering  the  question  what  is  a  true  knowledge 
of  a  subject.  It  is  this :  that  knowledge  which  comes  from  ex- 
act observation,  fixed  names,  precise  definitions,  classified  ar- 
rangement and  rational  explanations.  It  is  not  verbal  memoriz- 
ing  of  tke  results  of  these  processes.  Everybody  is  theoretically 
agreed  that  it  is  not,  and  yet,  practically,  most  of  us  go  on  exer- 
cising our  pupils  on  such  memorized  results. 

No  book  can  furnish  observation  ready-made.  It  must  be 
done. 

A  good  book  can  furnish  the  names  used  in  any  subject,  but 
it  can  not  apply  them. 

No  book  can  furnish  definitions  ready-made.  This  seems  a 
paradox,  but  it  is  not. 

No  book  can  furnish  the  classifications  of  a  subject  ready- 
made. 

No  book  can  furnish  to  pupils  ready-made  explanations. 

A  good  book  can  do  much  to  direct  the  pupil's  observation. 
Or,  a  good  book  may  furnish  a  record  of  the  observation  of 
others,  and  give  directions  how  these  may  be  interpreted  by  the 
st-udent 

A  good  book  can  give  the  names  of  a  subject  and  tell  how  to 
apply  them. 

Jn  short,  a  book  gives  no  material. 

The  material  of  every  subject  lies  in  one's  personal  experience 
of  its  subject  matter,  or  in  one's  interpretation,  in  terms  of  his 
own  experience,  of  the  experience  of  another.  ♦ 

The  entire  reformation  of  modern  ''memory-pegging"  lies  in 
these  statements.  As  we  can  not  fiy  away  from  our  center  of 
gravity,  so  we  can  not  fiy  to  results  except  through  the  process 
by  which  mind  natvrally  reaches  such  results.     Books  are  not 
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such  processes,  but  only  the  occasions  of  them.  The  advocate  of 
mere  book-knowledge  covertly  makes  an  assumption  that  is  never 
tolerated  in  school-teaching,  viz. ,  that  the  pupil  has  ample  store 
of  observation  and  needs  no  more.  He  has  just  as  much  right 
to  assume  that  memory  or  thought  needs  no  training  or  materia^ 
as  to  make  this  assumption  with  regard  to  observation.  All  fac- 
ulties need  material  and  training.  Books  have  no  more  power 
of  training  oAe  than  another,  and  have  relatively  little  power, 
alone,  of  training  any.  They  have  no  power  of  adjusting  them- 
selves to  the  pre-existent  state  of  the  learner's  mind.  This  fact 
distinguishes  them  from  the  living  teacher.  But,  with  a  living 
teacher  and  a  living  activity  on  the  pupil's  part,  they  become 
valuable  means.  s.  s.  p. 


THE  HABIT  OF  RUNNING  WORDS  TO  THEIR 

EXACT  MEANING, 


The  ease  with  which  a  feather  knocks  the  ordinary  pupil  out 
of  time,  if  such  feather  be  an  inquiry  about  the  exact  meaning 
of  some  term,  suggests  that  something  needs  to  be  done  to  give 
the  pupil  backbone.  At  the  first  intimation  as  to  the  meaning 
of  a  suspected  expression,  the  pupil's  knees  usually  begin  to 
knock,  at  the  requirement  for  a  new  meaning,  he  gets  ready  to 
crawl  under  the  desk  and  pull  the  desk  down  on  top  of  himself, 
and  whoever  is  heartless  enough  to  continue  prodding  such  a 
sufferer  with  cruel  questions  will  be  met  either  with  impudent 
bravado  or  with  agony  of  countenance  and  approaching  imbe- 
cility of  mind.  John  and  Thomas,  Sarah  and  Su^san  will  speak 
up  manfully  and  declare  a  noun  to  be  a  name.  They  will,  on 
requirement,  assert  this  commonly  undisputed  piece  of  mental 
phOosophy,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  around  the  next  corner. 
They  stand  erect,  heels  well  together,  and  chest  inflated,  while 
giving  this  valuable  piece  of  knowledge  to  a  waiting  world.  But 
let  some  ^barbarian  be  impudent  enough  to  ask,  ' '  But  what  is  a 
name  ? "  and  the  whole  dramatis  persona  will  collapse,  like  a 
country  circus  in  a  Dakota  zephyr.  The  esprit  is  all  gone,  the 
heels  have  slid  to  a  re-entrant  angle  and  the  chest  sunk  to  an 
extent  indicative  of  approaching  tuberculosis.      All  the  poor 
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struck  mortal  can  usually  gasp  is,  ''A  name  I  What's  a  name! 
Oh  I  Ah !    Why,  its  a  noun,  to  be  sure  1 " 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  John  and  Thomas,  Sarah  and 
Susan  have  plenty  of  vertebrae  in  their  backbone,  but  this  time 
it  is  turned  to  jelly  or  otherwise  allotropized.  However,  it  is 
not  worth  our  while  to  think  their  cases  dangerous  and  send  for 
aid,  since  they  will  recover  as  soon  as  the  feather  quits  hitting 
and  pestenng  them. 

It  has  come  to  be  almost  brutal  to  inquire  about  exact  mean" 
ings  in  our  classes.  A  visitor  who  would  so  far  forget  our  com- 
mon humanity  as  to  persistently  follow  up  such  a  practice  would 
render  himself  fit  to  be  dropped  out  of  the  third-story  window  by 
a  muscular  janitor — at  least  so  would  the  pupil's  teacher  proba- 
bly think !  It  is  a  fact  that  it  is  bad  manners  to  go  about  a  house 
where  we  are  visiting,  and  drag  the  old  boots  and  shoes  from 
under  the  stairs,  point  out  piles  of  cobwebs  in  the  closets,  and 
unearth  the  grinning  skeleton  from  the  family  closet.  This  is 
no  doubt  sufficient  justification  for  the  feeling  that  superintend- 
ents and  other  visitors  should  not  prod  around  these  uncomfort- 
able matters. 

There  is,  however,  a  way  to  prevent  pupils  from  being  knocked 
down  with  a  feather.  The  remedy  is  as  easy  as  it  is  radical.  It 
will  apply  to  the  stupidest,  as  well  as  the  brightest  genius,  of  the 
school,  except,  perhaps,  that  the  genius  will  absorb  more  of  the 
remedy  than  the  dunce  or  blockhead.  This  remedy  rightly  ap- 
plied will  so  harden  the  pupils  that  they  will  brazenly  stand  up 
and  look  an  inquiring  vandal  in  the  eye  and  refuse  to  be  knocked 
out  of  time  by  a  feather-weight  question.  Pupils  have  actually 
been  known  to  turn  the  table  on  impudent  and  imprudent  ques- 
tioners and  testers  and  put  the  latter  in  a  corner  and  administer 
some  of  his  own  remedy  to  him.  The  recipe  is  simple,  easy 
and  mild,  and  no  charge  is  made  for  it.  It  is  to  habitually  ex- 
ercise the  pupil  in  examining  the  various  meanings  of  the  terms 
he  uses  and  in  the  selection  of  the  right  one,  requiring  him  to 
give  reasons  for  the  selection.  s.  s.  p. 


It  is  one  proof  of  a  good  education,  and  true  refinement  of 
feeling.,  to  respect  antiquity. — Mrs,  Stgoumey, 
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HINTS  ON  PRIMAR  Y  READING, 


The  Presupposition. — The  child  to  be  taught  has  a  store^of 
well  understood  words  and  of  oral  forms  which  he  can  use  effi- 
ciently. The  number  of  ideas  and  their  single  words  is  stated 
at  from  300  to  700.  Such  a  child  has  the  ability  to  express 
himself  naturally. 

The  Knowledge  Aim. — i.  To  teach  the  form  of  the  written 
words  corresponding  to  the  ideas  and  oral  words  already  known. 
2.  The  association  of  the  written  word  and  the  idea,  and  of  the 
written  and  spoken  words.  3.  The  joining  of  these  words  into 
sentences  and  paragraphs.  4.  Spelling.  5.  Pronunciation.  6. 
Capitals.  7.  Pronunciation.  8.  Writing  of  the  written  words. 
9.  Natural  oral  expression  of  the  ideas,  while  the  mind  at  the 
same  time  interprets  the  written  signs. 

The  Training  Aim. — i.  To  train  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing 
and  touch  for  the  special  ends  of  the  perception  and  the  recog- 
nition of  words  spoken  and  written.  2.  Memory— to  hold  the 
forms  given  it  and  to  readily  associate  the  proper  ones.  3.  The 
imagination— to  make  clear  pictures  of  things  read  about.  4. 
The  attention — to  lay  hold  of  what  is  presented  to  it.  5.  The 
will — to  hold  to  two  things  at  once. 

» 

The  Distinction. — Primary  and  advanced  reading  differ  in 
aim,  in  means,  in  method,  and  in  presupposition :  i.  In  aims — 
the  one  aims  at  the  forms  and  association  of  words  and  senten- 
ces, the  other  at  the  interpretation  of  series  of  sentences.  2.  In 
means — the  one  exercises  mainly  on  the  written  word  and  the 
written  sentence,  the  other  on  the  thought  and  its  relations.  3. 
In  method — the  one,  repetition  of  one  thing,  the  other  percep- 
tion of  many  things.  4.  Advanced  reading  presupposes  primary 
reading. 

The  Means. — i.  The  exercise  of  attention  on  the  object  to 
be  learned,  in  the  several  forms  of  sense-perception,  memory, 
imagination  and  will.  2.  Devices  to  lead  the  child  to  see  the 
form  of  the  word.  3.  Devices  to  lead  him  to  associate  new 
words  or  ideas  with  old  ones.  4.  Devices  to  secure  right  oral 
expression,  connected  with  right  visual  interpretation,    5.  Drill. 
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• 
The  Method. — Must  be  one  of  two  kinds :  begin  with  the 
parts,  or  begin  with  the  whole.  Of  the  first  kind — Alphabet 
Method,  Phonic  Method,  Phonetic  Method.  Of  the  second 
kind — Word  Method,  Sentence  Method,  Phonetic  Method, 
Phonic  Method.  Reasons  for  beginning  with  parts — simplicity, 
thorough  learning  of  parts ;  reasons  against — want  of  interest, 
gives  no  idea,  an  unnatural  mode  of  procedure  for  children. 
Reason  against  Sentence  Method — unit  too  large.  Chief  reasoa 
for  Word  Method — it  enables  interest  and  attention. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

(Thit  Department  is  conducted  by  G.  F.  Bass,  Supervising  Prin.  Indianapolis  schools.] 


-:©:- 


SHORT  NOTES. 


HY  will  people  persist  in  saying  Cincinnatah,  when  the 
word  ends  with  short  i  ?  Pupils  insist  on  leaving  out 
the  first  k-sound  in  Arctic ;  and  they  just  will  say  Miz- 
zoo'rah.  Of  course,  these  are  small  things.  The  sun  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  shine,  even  if  these  words  are  pronounced  in. 

correctly. 

IT   don't. 

A  short  article  in  a  reputable  school  journal  contains  the  ex- 
pression ''it  don't"  ten  times.  Correct  these  little  mistakes;  it 
will  pay  better  than  parsing  the  infinitives. 

^_-^  THE   LONGEST  TUNNELS   IN   THE   WORLD. 

The  Mount  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  Italy,  is  48,840  feet  long,  or 
nearly  10  miles  long,  and  the  longest  in  the  world. 

Mount  Cenis  Tunnel,  Italy,  is  39,840  feet  long,  or  about  7 
miles  long. 

Hoosac  Tunnel,  Massachusetts,  is  25,080  feet  long,  or  about 
4^  miles  long. 

The  Nochistongo  Tunnel  is  21,659  feet  long,  or  about  4  miles 
long. 

The  Sutro  Tunnel  is  21, 120  feet  long,  or  4  miles. 

Thames  and  Med  way,  England,  is  11,880  feet  long,  or  about 
2  miles. 
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HIS   IDEA. 

The  youthful  idea  of  school  has  many  illustrations.  ''Where 
are  you  going  ?  "  "To  school. "  * '  What  do  you  go  for  ?  "  '  •  To 
wait  for  school  to  be  let  out" 

A  sad  comment  upon  schools.  There  is  more  truth  in  it  than 
teachers  care  to  admit.  See  to  it  that  the  little  fellows  (and  big 
ones  too)  have  so  much  to  do,  and  of  the  proper  kind,  that  they 
will  not  think  how  long  it  will  be  till  school  is  out. 

REMEMBER. 

Remember  to  praise  a  pupil  when  he  deserves  praise.  Don't 
mak^  it  the  wishy-washy  sort.  Let  it  be  a  solid  heart-felt  **  well 
done." 

Remember  to  keep  your  own  desk  in  order,  if  you  expect  the 
pupils  to  keep  theirs  in  order. 

Remember  to  laugh  in  school  sometimes;  it  will  do  you  good, 
and  will  do  the  school  good  too. 

"follow   NATURE." 

The  idea  of  a  suspension  bridge  was  obtained  from  a  spider's 
stretching  a  web  from  tree  to  tree.  The  man  who  saw  it  ' '  stud- 
ied nature"  we  say.  The  teacher  should  follow  the  suggestions 
of  nature.  He  should  throw  the  spider  and  pupil  together,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  chance  or  nature  to  bring  them  together. 

WRONG   CONVICTION. 

"No  one  can  stand  the  feeling  and  conviction  'I  am  doing 
wrong ' ! "  The  teacher  then  should  see  to  it  that  every  pupil  has 
a  clear  conception  of  right  and  wrong.  A  young  child  has  only 
a  vague  idea  of  right  and  wrong.  He  is  not  bad,  he  is  simply 
without  character. 

"didn't  THINK." 

Teacher.     What  would  you  do  if  the  room  were  too  warm  ? 

First  Pupil.     I'd  sweat. 

Second  Pupil.     I'd  raise  my  hand  and  tell  the  teacher. 

Tr.     Give  an  example  of  the  ball  and  socket  joint. 

Pu.     The  liver  and  brain. 

WA  it. 

Work  fast.     Don't  look  for  immediate  results.     A  boy  eats  a 
good  dinner  to-day,  and  we  do  not  refuse  to  give  him  another 
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to-morrow,  even  though  we  can  not  see  that  he  is  any  larger  or 
stronger.  Work  on  the  correct  principle  will  bring  the  right 
results  after  awhile.     Wait, 

NONSENSE. 

**A  LITTLE  nonsense  now  and  then"  will  not  hurt  the  wisest 
teacher.  Your  pupils  will  think  none  the  less  of  you  for  an  oc- 
casional relaxation  of  dignity.  A  perpetual  frown  and  an  ever 
ready  reproof  are  hardly  conducive  to  confidence,  and  without 
the  confidence  of  your  pupils  you  can  hardly  expect  to  do  the 
best  sort  of  work.  We  do  not  mean  exactly  famiiianty,  for  that 
is  not  wise,  but  the  wise  teacher,  while  he  may  be  ever  so  friendly 
with  his  pupils,  will  draw  a  line  beyond  which  they  will  never 
think  of  passing,  an  impalpable  barrier,  but  none  the  less  a  bar- 
rier. While  the  teacher  must  have  the  confidence  he  must  also 
have  the  respect  of  his  charges,  and  a  teacher  who  has  proper 
self-respect  himself  we  think  will  rarely  fail  to  secure  it  from  his- 
pupils. — Ex. 

NAMING   A    LAKE. 

^  Years  ago,  it  was  discovered  that  a  certain  lake,  which  had! 
long  been  considered  the  head  of  the  Mississippi,  had  no  claia» 
to  that  honor.  The  explorers  found  a  new  and  smaller  lake  from 
which  the  great  river  took  its  rise.  A  discussion  arose  as  to- 
.  what  name  would  be  appropriate  for  it.  The  story  is  that  it  was 
decided  in  this  way :  — 

''Let's  make  a  new  name  by  coining  a  word,''  said  an  old 
voyager.  "Some  of  you  learned  ones  tell  me  what  is  the  Latio) 
for  true.*^ 

**  Veritas, ^^  answered  a  scholar. 

**Well,  now,  what  is  the  Latin  for  head?^* 

''Caput** 

"Now  write  the  two  words  together  by  syllables." 

The  scholar  wrote  on  a  slip  of  birch-bark,  ''veritascapui** 

"Now  drop  the  first  and  last  syllables,  and  you'll  have  a  good 
name  for  this  lake."    And  "Itasca"  it  was. — Christian  at  Work^ 


Don't  try  to  do  everything  in  one  recitation.     Do  a  few 
things  well. 
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''TIME'S  up:' 


Recitations  are  often  closed  on  this  account,  and  sometimes 
it  would  have  been  better  Jf  the  time  had  been  up  sooner.  We 
do  not  favor  an  indefinite  extension  of  the  time,  but  we  hate  to 
conduct  a  recitation  with  the  feeling  that  we  eat  at  a  ''fiifteen- 
minutes-for-dinner"  restaurant,  in  constant  apprehension  of  hear- 
ing the  bell.  We  may  be  compelled  to  quit  just  as  we  have  taken 
the  first  bite  of  a  piece  of  pre.  If  we  knew,  as  we  do  know  in 
school,  the  exact  amount  of  time  at  our  disposal,  we  could  order 
just  about  what  we  could  finish  in  the  time.  True  the  beef  may 
be  tougher  than  we  expected  and  the  coffee  may  be  hotter.  If 
we  had  known  this  beforehand  we  would  not  have  ordered  it. 
We  do  not  order  fish  at  such  a  time  as  this,  because  we  know 
that  it  will  take  too  long  to  pick  out  the  bones.  We  claim  that 
the  same  common  sense  should  be  used  in  the  recitation.  When 
the  time  is  up  there  should  be  a  feeling  of  completeness  with  pu- 
pils and  teacher.  There  should  not  be  a  feeling  of  surprise  that 
the  time  is  gone.  There  should  not  be  a  half-dozen  pupils  at 
the  board  with  half  finished  problems  and  a  half-dozen  more  who 
have  not  explained,  when  there  are  good  reasons  why  each  one 
of  them  should  be  heard ;  and  the  teacher  should  not  be  right 
in  the  middle  of  an  explanation  that  the  pupils  must  understand 
before  they  can  proceed  with  the  work  for  the  next  day.  These 
things  will  be  stale  by  the  next  day,  just  as  a  piece  of  pie  would 
be  if  left  over.  We  well  remember  that  when  we  poured  out 
more  molasses  than  We  could  eat  mother  used  to  set  it  away  for 
us  at  the  next  meal.  We  never  liked  it.  A  warmed-over  meal 
is  never  good.     A  warmed-over  recitation  is  no  better. 

A  teacher  who  knows  his  subject  and  his  pupils,  and  his  pro- 
gram, can  so  plan  a  recitation  that  when  the  time  is  up  he  will 
have  accomplished  just  about  what  he  expected.  He  may  regret 
that  he  has  not  more  time,  yet  he  will  have  nothing  left  to  ''  warm 
over."  The  following  is  a  plan  given  by  a  teacher  in  actual  prac- 
tice. This  plan,  of  course,  can  be  only  suggestive ;  because  it 
was  made  for  a  special  class  under  certain  conditions  that  might 
not  suit  any  other  class  existing : — 
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LANGUAGE   LESSON — ^TIME   20   MINUTES. 

I.  Reading  and  correcting  sentences  already  prepared. 

(i)   Exchange  slates.     Pupils  mark  mistakes. 
(2)   Pass  slates  to  their  owners.     Correct  mistakes  and 
read  sentence  as  corrected.     Time  lo  min. 

II.  Oral  work.    Have  pupils  use  the  following  in  sentences : 
have  with  a  form  of  lay  ;        had  with  a  form  of  lay  ; 

have  with  a  form  of  lie ;         had  with  a  form  of  set; 
have  with  a  form  of  sit;         has  with  a  form  of  lie ; 
lain;  laid;  set;  sat.  Time  5  minutes. 

III.  Use  ownership  forms  of  the  following  in  oral  sentences : 
men ;  boys ;  lady ;  ladies ;  girl ;  horses.     Time  5  min. 

Many  criticisms  might  be  made  on  this  plan,  such  as  follows : 
Can  not  always  be  carried' out.  Will  make  the  teacher  mechan- 
icaly  and  thereby  produce  a  stiffness  in  the  recitation.  It  nuiy 
take  longer  to  carry  out  some  parts  of  it  than  the  teacher  sup- 
posed. These  and  many  more  might  be  made,  and  we  are  wil- 
ling to  grant  that  there  is  truth  in  all  of  them ;  yet  we  say  have 
a  plan,  and  work  to  it  as  nearly  as  the  circumstances  will  permit. 
Modify  it  when  it  seems  necessary,  and  your  lessons  will  have  a 
completeness  about  them  that  they  ca&  not  have  without  a  plan. 

The  fact  in  regard  to  the  above  plan  is,  that  it  was  not  carried 
out  exactly.  It  took  longer  to  get  through  with  the  first  part 
than  the  teacher  supposed.  Then,  of  course,  the  other  parts 
were  shortened,  and  there  was  a  feeling  when  time  was  up 
that  the  points  of  the  lesson  had  been  made,  and  there  were  no 
regrets,  expressed  or  understood.  It  seemed  that  everybody 
was  ready  for  the  closing  when  the  time  came. 


WHAT  IS  WRONG  f 


Problem. — Paid  $1200  for  a  house  and  $300  for  repairs ;  then 
sold  it  for  $2000.     What  did  I  gain  ? 

A  pupil  having  failed  on  this  problem  the  following  dialogue 
occurred : — 

Teacher.     What  is  the  first  step  in  this  problem  ? 

Pupil.     To  find  the  whole  cost  of  the  house. 

T.     How  do  you  do  this  ? 
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P.  By  adding  what  it  first  cost  to  the  cost  of  repairing. 

T.  Very  good.    What  is  the  second  step  ?    P.   To  find  gain. 

T.  How?    P.     By  adding.  \ 

T.  By  adding  what  ? 

P.  Whole  cost  and  what  he  sold  it  for. 

T.  Suppose  you  bought  a  book  for  25  cents  and  paid  5  cents 
for  having  it  covered,  and  then  sold  it  for  40  cents.  How  much 
would  you  gain?    P.    (After  slight  pause.)   Ten  cents. 

T.  All  right.     How  did  you  get  it  ?    P.    Added. 

T.  Added  what?     P.    35Cy  5c,  and  40c. 

T.  What  is  the  sum  of  these  three  numbers  ? 

P.  (After  a  long  pause.)    70  cents. 

T.  Didn't  you  say  you  gained  10  cents?     P.    Yes'm. 

T.  Did  you  get  it  by  adding  those  numbers  ?    P.    No'm. 

T.  How  did  you  get  it  ?    P.    Don't  know. 

T.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  book  at  first?     P.    25  cents. 

T.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  cover  ?    P.    5  cents. 

T.  What  did  they  both  together  cost  ?    P.    30  cents. 

T.  What  did  you  sell  it  for  ?    P.    40  cents. 

T.  How  then  can  you  find  what  you  gained  ? 

P.  By  subtracting. 

T.  By  subtracting  what  ?    P.   40  cents. 

T.  What  is  the  forty  cents  ?    P.    What  I  sold  it  for. 

T.  What  did  you  subtract  it  from  ?    P.   From  whole  cost 

T.  What  was  the  whole  cost  ?     P.    30  cents. 

T.  Which  is  the  most,  30  cents  or  40  cents.     P.    40  cents. 

T.  Then  can  you  subtract  40  cts.  from  30  cts.  ?     P.    No'm. 

T.  How  did  you  find  the  gain  ?     P.    By  adding. 

T.  .By  adding  what  ?    P.    Whole  cost  and  what  I  got  for  it  ? 

T.  What  was  whole  cost  ?    P.    30  cents. 

T.  What  did  you  get  for  it  ?    P.    40  cents. 

T.  What  is  their  sum  ?     P.    70  cents. 

T.  Did  you  get  a  gain  of  10  cts.  by  adding  those  numbers  ? 

P.  No'm. 

T.  How  did  you  get  the  gain  ?    P.    Subtracted. 

T.  Subtracted  what  ?    P.    30  cents  and  40  cents. 

T.  Did  you  subtract  them  both  ?    P.    No'm. 

T.  What  did  you  do  ?    P.    Subtracted  30  cts.  frOm  40  cts. 

T.  Well,  now,  that's  more  like  it.  Now  how  shall  we  find 
what  the  man  gained  on  his  house  ?    P.    By  subtracting. 
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T.     By  subtracting  what  ?    P.    $2000. 

T.     What  is  the 

Just  here  we  left,  wondering  whether  Job  ever  taught  school 
What  $s  the  matter?  **That  child  is  a  fool,"  say  you?  Oh,  no. 
'*The  woods  is  full  of  'em."     Something  is  wrong.     What  is  it? 

This  is  a  sketch  from  life.  There  are  many  occurring  daily 
in  the  schools.  Let  every  teacher  ponder  it  well,  and  decide 
where  the  mistake  is.  n.  d. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

(  This  Department  is  conducted  by  Howabd  Sakdison,  Professor  of  Methods  in  tfas 

State  Normal  School.] 


-:o:. 


WHAT, PRIMARY  WORK  IS  FOR. 


IN  a  recent  work  on  education  the  question  is  asked,  ''Is  it 
the  work  of  the  teacher  to  make  the  mind  /v//,  or  to  make 
it  strong  f  "  Jevons  says  that  the  design  of  common  school 
work  is  not  to  prepare  for  life  in  any  technical  sense,  but  to  eli- 
vaie  the  standard  of  life  itself.  That  is,  the  main  aim  of  the  com- 
mon school  is  not  to  prepare  the  pupil  to  be  a  farmer,  a  book- 
keeper, a  lawyer,  a  merchant.  The  principal  thing  that  is  to  be 
directly  aimed  at  is  to  put  the  child  in  full  possession  of  his  fac- 
ulties ;  to  make  him  accurate  and  efficient  in  his  thinking ;  to  so 
equip  him  that  he  shall  be  able  to  reflect  and  to  judge  with  pre* 
cision  in  any  set  of  circumstances.  The  school  is  to  aim  directly 
to  make  the  pupil  honest,  accurate,  and  manly  or  womanly.  The 
schools  are  to  bend  their  main  efforts  to  give  the  pupils  character 
and  thinking  power ^  which  constitute  the  best  business  training 
that  any  one  can  receive  from  any  general  school. 

This  important  question  as  to  the  true  aim  of  the  common 
schools,  which  always  meets  the  true  teacher  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  work,  has  generally  been  answered  by  saying  that  kfwwl- 
edge  is  the  real  aim  of  all  school  work.  But  this  is  not  the  real 
answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  the  principal  aim  of  the  common 
schools?"  It  may  be  true  that  the  child's  faculties  are  to  be 
trained  and  sharpened  by  the  use  of  knowledge,  in  order  that 
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he  may  be  enabled,  by  means  of  this  increased  p)ower,  to  turn 
abcut'and  get  more  knowledge.  But  it  does  not  at  all  foUow,  even 
if  the  ultimate  object  of  the  educated  man  is  knowledge,  that 
therefore  the  object  of  the  common  schools  (the  schools  of  pre- 
paration) is  knowledge.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  the  child's 
powers  are  immature,  and  require  a  period  of  unfolding,  of  de- 
velopment, of  preparation,  implies  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  un- 
jfroducirve  prtutice  before  the  real  harvest  begins. 

The  question  as  to  what  is  the  immediate  aim  of  the  common 
schools  will  undoubtedly  become  more  capable  of  an  answer  if 
the  teacher  will  examine  carefully  and  candidly  the  case  of  the 
iody  and  its  preparation.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  all  bodily  power  is  the  attainment  of  riches ;  it  is  never- 
theless clear  that  health,  strength,  and  aptitude  for  work,  would 
be  the  immediate  aim  of  bodily  training.  It  is  also  clear  that  as 
to  power,  the  less  the  training  of  the  body  were  hampered  by 
unduly  exercising  any  one  part,  the  better  would  be  the  result; 
and  that  if  riches  depend  on  a  well-trained  body,  riches  would 
be  increased  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
whole  body  was  trained. 

T7u  first  object  of  a  man^  then^  would  be  to  train  the  body  to  be 
strong,  without  considering  whether  the  exercise  employed  in  doing 
this  would  make  him  wealthy  or  not.  Any  kind  of  labor,  however 
much  riches  it  produced,  that  made  the  body  weak  in  its  imma- 
ture stage,  would  defeat  the  end  proposed — the  ultimate  gaining 
of  wealth.  On  the  other  hand,  any  kind  of  exercise,  however 
barren,  which  made  the  young  body  strong  and  agile,  would  be 
the  right  kind  of  bodily  training,  and  the  most  productive  of 
riches  in  the  end. 

The  true  aim  of  common  school  education  is  strength  of  mind  and 
eharacter;  and  any  process  that  conduces  to  give  this  kind  of 
strength  is  the  true  process,  even  though  little  knowledge  be 
gained  by  it.  A  weak  mind,  filled  with  facts  collected  from 
others,  is  not  the  end  proposed,  but  a  mind  able  to  collect  facts  and 
4)rganiz€  them  for  itself  The  mind  requires  healthy  exercise ; 
the  aim  of  the  common  schools  is  strength  of  mind  and  of  moral 
purpose^  and  it  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  whether 
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the  years  spent  in  the  common  schools — years  of  practice  and 
preparation — are  full  of  immediate  gain  (that  is,  of  knowledge) 
or  not. 


DOES  PRIMARY  WORK  INVOLVE  THOUGHTS 


There  are  four  theories  of  the  culture  of  the  intellect  Each 
of  these  theories  has  two  stages.  The  first  stage  of  the  first 
theory  is  the  consciotis  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  percepHoHj  mem- 
ory y  and  imaginationy  by  using  concrete  material.  The  thought 
as  to  the  first  stage  of  the  second  theory  is  that  all  the  powers  of 
the  intellect  should  be  exercised  in  proportion  to  their  developmenty 
employing  in  such  exercise,  concrete  material.  The  idea  of  the 
first  stage  of  the  third  theory  is  that  all  the  powers  shall  be  exer- 
cised equally  through  the  employment  of  concrete  material.  The 
thought  of  the  first  stage  of  the  fourth  theory  is  that  the  teacher 
should  consciously  cultivate  the  thought  powers  by  means  of  con- 
crete material.  The  mark  of  similarity  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
four  theories  is  the  means — concrete  material 

In  their  second  stage  the  four  theories  occupy  common  ground, 
in  that  the  thought  of  each  in  the  second  stage  is  the  culture  of 
the  thought  powers  by  means  of  material  that  is,  in  the  main, 
general  or  abstract. 

The  first  mentioned  theory  seems  to  be  the  prevalent  one,  but 
this  is  not  necessarily  a  proof  of  its  correctness.  Whether  this 
theory  is  the  prevalent  one  may  be  determined  either  by  noting 
as  a  mark  of  our  common  school  work  the  great  stress  of  atten- 
tion that  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  memorizing  facts ;  or  by 
noticing  statements  of  educators  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

In  order  that  this  may  be  seen  more  cleaity,  statements  of  cer- 
taiB  writers  in  regard  to  it  are  appended : 

I .  '  *  Reasoning  faculties  are  not  developed  until  later  yearSy  there- 
fore  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  give  the  child  work  that  will  require 
an  exercise  of  the  reasoning  power s.^^ 

In  Perez'  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood,  p.  220,  one  finds 
(after  numerous  examples  of  their  reasoning):  ''Children  are 
thus  capable  of  reasoning  firom  their  very  cradles.     Darwin,  al- 
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though  he  does  not  fix  the  positive  beginning  of  association  of 
ideas  in  children  before  the  age  of  five  months,  nevertheless  no- 
tices a  sign  of  practical  reasoning  in  his  little  son  at  the  age  of  a 
hundred  days,  when  he  slipped  his  hand  along  the  finger  held 
out  to  him  in  order  to  introduce  it  into  his  mouth.  (See  Scien- 
tific Review^  July,  1877.)  A  child  who  cannot  yet  speak  but  is 
beginning  to  walk,  stumbles  in  passing  from  the  bare  floor  to  the 
carpet.  A  moment  comes  when  it  occurs  to  him  to  raise  his  foot 
to  a  sufficient  height  to  step  over  the  border  of  the  carpet  with- 
out stumbling.  Here  is  a  middle  term  inserted  between  the  end 
conceived  and  the  point  of  departure.  A  little  girl  nineteen 
months  old  wanted  to  have  my  hat,  which  was  placed  on  a  table 
too  high  for  her  to  reach :  impatience,  screams,  tears.  I  get  up 
and  give  it  to  her.  Her  first  impulse  is  to  put  it  on  her  head ; 
then,  after  a  few  minutes,  during  which  she  seemed  to  be  think- 
ing, she  went  to  fetch  her  own  hat,  which  was  on  a  chair  within 
her  reach,  and  presented  it  to  me  with  a  most  serious  expression. 
Was  it  a  mode  of  thanking  me,  or  an  invitation  to  take  her  out  ? 
It  matters  little ;  but  it  was  evidently  analogical  or  even  inductive 
reasoning." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  idea  of  Darwin  and  Perez  in  regard 
to  the  power  of  a  child  to  reason  does  not  agree  with  that  pre- 
sented in  the  statement  first  quoted.  The  probable  reason  is  that 
Darwin  and  Perez  studied  the  child  himself,  while  the  writer  first 
quoted  had  studied  about  the  child  in  some  work  on  mental  sci- 
ence. 

Any  competent  primary  teacher  of  the  first  year  grade,  by 
carefully  observing  the  action  of  the  pupils'  minds  for  a  single 
week,  will  obtain  ample  proof  that  they  reason  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  presence  of  the  concrete.  And  wider  observation 
will  convince  that  years  before  they  enter  school  children  exer* 
cise  the  powers  of  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning  on  concrete 
material. 

A  more  accurate  statement  than  the  one  first  quoted  is — the 
faculty  of  reasoning  abstractly  IS  not  developed  until  later  years. 
One  of  the  great  blows  at  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  is 
this  constant  attempt  on  the  part  of  many  to  inculcate  in  the 
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minds  of  teachers  the  idea  that  children  of  the  primary  grade 
can  not  reason.    The  true  theory  of  the  primary  teacher  is : — 

a.  The  child  of  even  the  first  year  grade,  has  considerable 
power  to  reason  in  the  presence  of  the  concrete. 

b.  The  development  and  manifestation  of  this  power  must  be 
carefully  watched. 

c.  The  work  must  be  so  planned  as  to  foster  the  habit  of  rea- 
soning in  the  presence  of  concrete  material,  and  to  exercise  the 
power  to  its  maximum  degree.  Exercise  to  the  maximum  de- 
gree each  power  that  manifests  itself  is  the  law  of  its  growth. 

To  continue  statements  that  give  evidence  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  first  theory  the  following  is  cited :  — 

2.  *  *//  (the  child  mind)  not  only  acquires  readily  at  this  age^  but 
it  retains  with  astonishing  tenacity.  Let  any  one  in  advanced  life 
compare  the  readiness  with  which  he  can  recall  what  was  committed 
to  memory  at  this  age  with  the  difficulty  he  has  in  recalling  what  he 
has  recently  committed.  This  is  the  period  then  for  storing  the  mind. 
Memory  is  the  faculty  to  be  especially  trained  and  exercised  at  this 
age.'' 

The  remarkable  thing  in  regard  to  this  statement  is  that  it  seems 
to  assert  the  following,  and  to  indicate  that  the  result  is  worthy 
to  be  sought : — 

a.  In  early  school  work  the  powers  of  acquisition  and  memory 
are  prominently  and  spontaneously  active. 

b.  Therefore  these  should  be  prominently  exercised. 

c.  And  the  result  will  be  that  the  mind  in  its  maturity  will  re- 
call with  great  difficulty  that  which  it  has  purposely  acquired  at 
that  stage  (maturity)  with  the  intention  of  retaining  and  recol- 
lecting it. 

The  fact  that  the  powers  of  acquisition  and  memory  are  prom- 
inently and  spontaneously  active  in  the  primary  grades  is  clear 
enough,  but  it  would  seem  that  a  conclusion  other  than  the  one 
given  would  follow,  viz.,  that  since  nature  provides  that  the  pow- 
ers of  acquisition  and  memory  are  necessarily  prominendy  active, 
it  is  not  incumbent  upon  the  teacher  to  concern  himself  to  foster 
and  increase  the.  activity  of  powers  that  are  by  nature  spoRtan- 
eously  very  active. 
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The  teachier  who  listens  to  nature's  voice  will  hear  three  di- 
rections : — 

a.  Employ  as  the  exercise-ground  for  mind  in  the  primary 
^grades,  concrete  material. 

b.  Consider  yourself  absolved  from  the  duty  of  directly  culti- 
vating the  powers  of  mere  acquisition  and  memory,  since,  con- 
<:rete  material  having  been  supplied,  these  from  the  inherent 
nature  of  the  mind  spring  into  prominent  activity  spontaneously. 

c.  Direct  your  conscious  efforts,  therefore,  to  the  fostering, 
•drawing  forth  and  strengthening  of  the  powers  of  judgment,  in- 
ference, induction,  and  deduction  to  the  maximum  of  their  pres- 
ent capability  in  the  child,  understanding  that  thereby  even  ac- 
quisition and  memory  will  be  made  stronger  than  if  they  were 
<lirectly  cultivated,  for  they  will  in  this  way  be  interptnetrattd 
with  thought. 

Thus  will  the  higher  activities  be  carried  back  into  the  lower 
ones  and  acquisition  and  memory  will  be  elevated  into  thinking 
acquisition  and  thinking  memory.     The  result  of  such  work  in 
the  primary  grades  and  in  all  following  grades  will  be  that  the 
mature  person  will  be  able  to  acquire  more  quickly,  retain  more 
firmly,  and  recall  more  surely  than  he  could  as  a  child,  for  under 
the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  act  again  as  it  has  all  his  acts  of  ac- 
<|uisition  and  memory  will  be  interpenetrated  by  reflection.     It 
is  not  meant  that  the  child  is  to  be  pressed  into  abstrcut  reasoningy 
nor  that  he  can  sustain  a  logical  chain  of  reasoning,  but  that  it 
is  natural  for  the  child  mind  to  spring  into  elementary  acts  of 
reflection  and  memory  in  the  presence  of  the  concrete.     The 
primary  teacher  should  observe  the  child  carefully  in  order  to 
<letect  these  activities,  and  should  so  adjust  the  concrete  mate- 
rial which  forms  the  exercise- ground  as  to  call  forth  the  activities 
of  thought  to  their  maximum  degree.     This  should  be  the  chief 
5tudy  and  work  of  the  primary  teacher,  and  not  the  cultivation 
of  acquisition  and  memory,  which  spring  spontaneously  into  a 
high  degree  of  activity  on  the  mere  presentation  of  appropriate 
material  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.    The  only 
duty  of  the  primary  teacher  in  regard  to  acquisition  and  memory 
is  to  regulate  and  rationalize  them,  and  this  can  be  done  only 
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by  employing  every  day  upon  appropriate  concrete  material  the- 
powers  of  judgment  and  reason  to  their  maximum  capacity. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  first  of  the  four 
theories,  attention  is  called  to  another  statement : — 

3.  *  *  7 here  is  mueh  in  the  child's  lessons  that  shaul4  be  committee^ 
exactly^  such  as  definitions ,  tables,  etc,^  that  do  not  need  to  be  fully 
understood  at  present.  Who  can  not  reccUl  something  of  this  kin^ 
that  afterwards  became^  a  most  profitable  subject  of  rumination  t" 

The  prevalence  of  this  idea  has  greatly  damaged  the  public: 
schools.     It  has  done  three  things : — 

a.  It  has  encouraged  the  memorizing  of  things  that  could  not 
be  understood  by  the  children. 

b.  It  has  encouraged  the  habit  of  neglecting  to  work  out  with 
the  pupils  many  points  that  they  are  capable  of  understanding, 
because  the  working  out  may  involve  some  difficulty,  and  because- 
even  if  they  are  not  understood  now  the  children  will  in  after 
years  grow  up  to  them,  and  they  will  then  constitute  ''a  most 
profitable  subject  of  rumination."  The  teacher  should  cherish< 
as  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  the  idea  that  difficulty  in  a  point 
(provided  the  difficulty  does  not  transcend  the  power  of  the  child)* 
is  one  of  its  chief  educational  values. 

c.  It  has  tended  to  conceal  this  great  educational  truth,  viz : 

Those  ideas  and  that  material  which  are  best  adapted  to  the- 
present  comprehension  and  needs  of  the  child  constitute  the  true- 
exercise  ground  for  the  present  and  the  best  preparation  for  the- 
future.,  An  English  writer  of  many  years'  experience  in  the 
schoolroom  says  upon  this  point:  ** Never  try  to  fill  the  little- 
mind  with  lumber  under  colour  of  its  being  of  use  by  and  by. 
Lumber  does  not  excite  thought,  lumber  does  not  interest;  lum- 
ber does  breed  disgust  Nothing  should  be  put  into  the  mind 
which  is  not  wanted  immediately,  and  which  is  not  also  the  easiest: 
way  of  meeting  that  want." 


Errors,  like  straws,  upon  the  surface  flow ; 

He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below. 


■■^^vonWW*. 
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EDITOR     A  L . 


DotCt  send  us  t^-ct.  and  lo-cL  stamps.     We  can'^t  use  them. 
When  you  send  money  for  unpaid  subscriptions^  please  name  the 
^gent  with  whom  you  subscribed. 

When  your  Journal  does  not  recu:hyou  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  months 
<wrUe  for  it  at  once  and  it  will  be  resent.    If  you  wait  two  or  three^  or 
»as  is  sometiTnes  the  case,  six  months,  the  issue ^  may  be  exhausted  and 
your  file  permanently  broken. 

We  Can't  Do  It! — Please  do  not  ask  us  to  send  the  Journal  for  a 
•certain  number  of  months  to  one  address  and  then  send  it  to  another; 
we  can't  do  it.  We  will  change  as  often  as  asked  to  do  so,  but  must 
ht  notified  of  each  change. 

About  500  out  of  our  8000  subscribers  still  allow  th^^r  names  to 
stand  on  our  unpaid  list.  With  but  few  exceptions  these  subscribed 
with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  pay  by  January  i.  Have 
they  forgotten  the  agreement,  or  the  date,  or  are  they  only  careless? 
'Good  friends,  please  make  haste,  and  do  not  put  us  to  the  trouble  and 
•expense  of  sending  you  "reminders."  Send  at  once,  and  relieve  your 
•own  mind  and  make  us  happy. 

^  Columbia  College,  of  New  York  City,  celebrated*ts  one-hundredth 
anniversary  April  13,  at  which  time  it  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor 
•of  Letters  upon  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  Alice  £.  Freeman,  President  of 
Wellesley  College,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  Maria 
Mitchell,  Prof,  of  Astronomy  at  Vassar  College.  Surely  the  world  does 
move.  Horace  Mann's  idea  that  woman  should  stand  on  an  equal 
iooting  with  men,  educationally,  is  growing  apace. 

The  National  Educational  Association,  to  be  held  at  Chicago 
Jiext  July,  should  not  be  forgotten.  It  promises  now  to  exceed  either 
of  the  two  great  meetings  at  Madison  and  Topeka  in  attendance,  and 
.its  program  is  a  fine  one.  As  it  is  so  near  at  hand  Indiana  will  cer- 
tainly be  largely  represented.  It  will  perhaps  be  many  years  before  it 
will  come  so  close  to  us  again.  The  next  issue  of  the  Journal  will  give 
rates  of  railroads  and  hotels  and  name  a  hotel  as  headquarters  for  Indi- 
ana teachers,  and  give  other  details.  In  the  meantime  let  all  arrange 
to  go. 

It  isn't  fair  for  a  subscriber  to  neglect  to  have  the  address  of  his 
Journal  changed  till  it  has  been  mailed  to  the  old  address,  and  then 
ask  to  have  it  re-mailed  to  the  new  address.  Unless  the  notice  for 
•change  reaches  this  office  by  the  25th  of  the  month  the  probability  is 
that  the  Journal  for  the  following  month  will  be  sent  to  the  old  address. 
Our  mailing  lists  are  made  up  and  put  in  the  printer's  hands  at  that 
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time.  Twenty  persons  failed  to  get  their  Journals  last  month  simply^ 
because  they  were  late  in  asking  for  change  of  address.  Such  persons- 
should  write  to  the  Postmaster  at  the  old  address  instead  of  to  this- 
office.  We  are  always  glad  to  re-mail  when  a  Journal  has  been  lost 
by  our  fault  or  that  of  the  mails. 


THE  READING  CIRCLE  EXAMINATIONS, 


The  Journal  wishes  again  to  urge  upon  teachers  the  desirability  of 

passing  the  Reading  Circle  examinations,  in  June,  on  a  part  if  not  all 

the  prescribed  course.    As  stated  last  month  more  than  three  thousand 

have  been  reading  in  the  course,  and  yet  less  than  a  thousand  have 

paid  their  fees  and  reported  tathe  board.    The  fee  is  a  small  one  and 

was  purposely  made  so  that  all  might  easily  pay  it  and  that  none  might 

be  disposed  to  shirk.    Unless  all  pay  the  board  will  not  have  enough 

money  to  enable  it  to  do  the  necessary  work.     Certainly  no  teacher  is 

willing  to  accept  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  an  organization  and 

then  allow  others  to  pay  his  share  of  the  expenses.    The  amount  saved 

on  the  price  of  one  of  the  books  will  pay  the  fee.     Pay  your  fee — and 
then  be  examined  and  make  a  creditable  showing. 


*'  THOU  SHALT  NOT'' 


Without  doubt  every  teacher  and  superintendent  must  sometimes 
say  *'  thou  shalt  not '' ;  but  he  who  makes  this  the  key-note  of  his  gov- 
ernment must  fail  of  the  best  results.  In  infancy  and  early  childhood 
the  parent  and  the  teacher  must  frequently  say  ** don't,'*  but  the  wise 
parent  and  teacher  will  study  to  reduce  the  use  of  this  word  to  the 
minimum.  The  Ten  Commandments  that  were  given  in  the  infancy  of 
the  race,  are  all  positive,  specific  commands,  and  most  of  them  begin 
with  ** thou  shalt  not'' ;  but  in  due  time  the  world  was  able  to  recei^-e 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Beatitudes.  The  great  mistake  with 
parents,  teachers,  and  preachers,  is  that  they  undertake  to  restrain  and 
suppress  the  energy  and  surplus  life  of  children,  rather  than  to  direct 
and  guide  them. 

The  parent  who  is  continually  saying  ^*  thou  shalt  not "  is  certain  to 
early  lose  control  ef  his  children.  The  teacher  who  always  has  the 
word  ** don't"  on  his  lips  is  certain  to  have  a  disorderly  school.  The 
preacher  who  is  ever  and  anon  preaching  against  popular  amusements 
without  suggesting  something  to  take  their  place,  must  expect  to 
to  have  his  counsel  ignored.  Not  long  since  a  body  of  Christian 
people  adopted  the  following : 

^^  Whereas,  Popular  amusements  are  not  only  fascinating  but  in- 
oxicating  to  all  classes,  and  detrimental  to  Christian  growth  and  the 
prosperity  of  Zion ;  therefore, 
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Resolved^  That  this  Conference  condemn  popular  amusements,  such 
as  social  parties,  dancing,  skating  rinks,  theaters,  and  all  games  of 
chance." 

In  the  discfussion  of  the  above  some  included  base  ball  and  croquet. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most  of  these  amusements  have  been 
condemned  by  nearly  every  pulpit  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  time  out  of  mind,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  more  church 
members  indulge  in  them  to-day  than  ever  before.  When  parents  and 
the  church  will  make  it  their  business  to  provide  innocent  recreation 
for  children  and  young  people,  then  and  not  till  then  will  they  be  able 
to  control  them.  They  may  direct  but  they  can  not  suppress.  The 
**over  soul "  of  young  people  will  out. 

That  is  the  best  governed  school  which  is  governed  through  its  ac- 
tivities. The  problem  in  school  government  is,  how  to  keep  the  children 
busy,  A  busy  school  governs  itself,  and  an  idle  school  no  body  can 
govern.  A  frequent  use  of  *Uhou  shalt  not"  is  an  unfailing  sign  of 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Remember  that  **  substitution  " 
is  the  only  proper  method  of  ** elimination"  in  the  problem  of  school 
government.  Give  the  better  method,  the  better  thought,  the  better 
ideal,  and  the  bad  must  give  place. 


^  CO-EDUCA  TION  IN  COLLEGES, 


Co-education  is  no  longer  an  experiment — it  is  a  demonstrated  fact . 
None  now  question  the  ability  of  women  to  maintain  themselves  cred- 
itably in  college  classes,  and  none  dispute  the  mutual  refining  and 
elevating  influence  exerted  by  the  commingling  of  the  sexes  in  college 
work,  except  those  who  simply  theorize,  and  have  never  tried  it. 

In  1853,  when  Horace  Mann  organized  Antioch  College  (the  first 
college  thaft  guaranteed  to  women  absolute  educational  equality  with 
men),  he  argued  that  if  young  women  were  admitted  in  a  college  there 
should  be  women  professors  in  the  faculty.  His  theory  was  that  young 
women  away  from  parental  influence,  would  often  need  caution,  advice 
and'  suggestion,  that  could  be  much  better  given  by  women  than  by 
men.  So  he  placed  in  his  faculty  two  refined  ladies.  That  Mr.  Mann 
was  right  no  thoughtful  person  can  doubt.  And  not  only  do  the  young 
women  need  the  counsel  and  example  of  cultivated  women,  but  the 
young  men  as  well  need  their  refining  influence. 

In  Indiana  nearly  all  the  colleges  admit  women,  but  several  of  them 
have  no  women  in  their  faculties.  An  intelligent  lady  recently  said, 
**  I  believe  in  co-education,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  send  my  daughter 
to  the  State  University,  but  I  can't  do  it — there  is  no  lady  in  the  fac- 
ulty." She  raised  the  same  objection  to  two  other  leading  Indiana 
colleges. 

The  writer  knows  many  other  parents  who  hold  similar  views.    They 
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will  not  send  their  daughters  from  home  to  a  college  where  there  is 
no  lady  in  the  corps  of  instructors.  The  Journal  heartily  endorses 
this  sentiment. 


THE  DUTY  OF  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES  TOWARD  TEACHERS, 

The  Journal  wishes  to  repeat  at  this  time  what  it  has  so  often  said 
before : — 

1 .  Teachers  who  have  taught  good  schools,  have  thereby  earned 
the  right  to  teach  them  again,  and  other  things  being  equal  trustees 
should  give  them  the  preference.  A  teacher  who  has  become  familiar 
with  the  children  and  the  people,  is  worth  more  to  a  community  than 
any  new  teacher  of  equal  ability. 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  trustees  in  both  county  and  city  to  let  teachers 
know  at  the  close  of  the  school  term  whether  or  not  their  services  will 
be  required  the  coming  year.  If  a  teacher  is  not  to  be  re-employed  it 
is  simple  justice  that  he  should  know  it  early  that  he  may  have  ample 
time  in  which  to  find  another  place. 

3.  In  cities  and  towns  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  board  to  give 
such  teachers  and  superintendents  as  are  not  to  be  re-elected,  ample 
notice  that  they  may  resign.  It  is  hard  enough  for  a  teacher  to  lose 
his  place  without  suffering  the  stigma  of  a  dismissal.  This  is  done  in 
several  cities  at  present,  and  the  rule  should  be  general.  The  custom 
in  several  cities  of  re-electing  their  superintendents  before  the  close  of 
the  school  year  is  a  good  one,  and  should  also  become  general.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  apparent  at  a  moment^s  reflection. 

Teachers  have  it  in  their  power  to  bring  about  all  these  desirable 
reforms. 

ELECTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS, 


Next  month  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  township  trustees  to  select  a 
superintendent  of  schools  for  each  of  the  ninety-two  counties  of  the 
state.  This  election  is  of  more  importance  to  the  people  than  is  a  state 
election.  It  matters  little  to  the  people  generally  who  is  governor  or 
who  fills  the  state  offices,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  them 
who  is  their  county  superintendent.  This  officer,  who  fixes  the  edu- 
cational and  moral  standing  of  the  teachers  of  the  county,  exercises 
an  influence  in  every  school  and  in  every  family.  No  other  officer, 
state,  county,  or  township,  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  himself  felt  for 
good  or  for  ill  by  so  many  people. 

This  educational  interest  is  the  greatest  of  all  interests  to  any  com- 
munity, and  the  leader  of  this  interest  should  be  the  most  efficient 
available  person.  He  should  be  not  simply  officially  but  really  the  ed- 
ucational leader  of  his  county.     His  scholarship  should  be  liberal  and 
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his  moral  character  should  be  above  reproach.  It  is  a  disgrace  and  a 
burning  shame  that  trustees  have  sometimes,  through  partisan  or  per- 
sonal influences,  placed  over  the  teachers  of  a  county,  superintendents 
infective  in  scholarship  and  sadly  wanting  in  moral  character.  A 
trustee  who  would  vote  for  a  superintendent  on  any  other  ground  than 
that  of  the  greatest  efficiency  is  false  to  his  oath  of  office,  and  recreant 
to  his  most  important  official  duty. 

The  superintendents  now  in  office,  for  the  most  part,  are  well  quali- 
fied and  doing  a  good  work.  In  such  cases  they  should  be  re-elected. 
Having  learned  the  details  of  the  office  they  are  worth  more  to  the 
schools  than  any  other  person  of  equal  ability  possibly  could  be  for 
some  time  to  come;  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  present  incumbent  se- 
'Cured  his  appointment  by  party  favor  and  not  for  competency,  or  has 
become  negligent  and  careless  as  to  his  duties,  or  has  become  demor- 
:alized  as  to  his  moral  character  (which  is  the  case  in  a  few  counties) , 
then  the  duty  of  the  trustees  is  plain. 

If  a  superintendent  is  opposed  simply  because  his  standard  is  high 
and  he  insists  upon  the  gradation  of  the  schools,  that  is  a  sure  sign  he 
should  be  re-elected.  Trustees  who  are  honest  and  conscientious,  and 
wish  to  do  their  duty,  can  take  but  one  course — they  must  select  the 
person  who  will  make  the  best  superintendent,  without  fear  or  favor, 
and  without  regard  to  party,  church,  or  relationship. 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  JOURNAL  VS.  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS, 


The  Indianapolis  Daily  yournal^  in  its  issue  of  April  21,  makes  an- 
other attack  upon  the  public  schools.  While  it  embraces  every  oppor- 
tunity to  get  in  a  criticism  on  the  schools,  it  has  never  before  been  so 
malignant  and  unjust.  That  we  may  not  do  injustice  we  quote  the 
yournaPs  own  words — and  they  come  in  the  form  of  a  leading  edi- 
tDrial: — 

**  A  common-school  education  is  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  of  Indiana  at  public  expense.  But  for  years  the 
public  schools  have  been  in  the  hands  of  doctrinarians,  theorists, 
idealists,  who  have  been  experimenting  with  their  pet  notions  and 
schemes  until  the  fundamental  and  constitutional  idea  of  common- 
school  education  has  been  largely  lost  sight  of  in  cities,  especially, 
which  are  the  habitat  of  these  **  advanced  thinkers. ^^  In  Indianapolis, 
as  a  sample,  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  children  of  school 
age,  who  can  not  be  and  are  not  accommodated  with  the  school  facili- 
ties to  which  they  are  constitutionally  entitled  because  the  funds  that 
should  be  used  to  supply  these  facilities  for  the  whole  mass  of  children 
are  expended  in  useless  and  costly  ornamentations,  added  to  the  school 
system  by  educational  **  cranks,^'  and  thrown  away  upon  such  tom- 
foolery and  lawless  waste  as  the  teaching  of  German,  forced  into  the 
schools  by  an  intolerant  spirit,  and  mamtained  by  a  combination  of 
an ti- American  pride  and  an ti- American  demagogy. 
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The  present  condition  of  things  will  not  always  last.  The  parents 
of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  children  who  are  denied  the  common 
school  privileges  guziranteed  by  the  Constitution  will  not  always  con- 
sent to  see  their  children  grow  up  in  ignorance  so  that  a  petted  few 
mav  **  graduate  ^^  each  year  with  high-school  diplomas  tied  up  in  blui^ 
ribbon,  or  a  still  smaller  number  be  given  a  small  smattering  of  a  foreign 
language.  The  fathers  of  the  unschooled  children  have  votes,  and  they 
will  not  be  forever  content  to  have  the  high-school  maintained  at  high 
pressure,  and  the  German-teaching  anomaly  continue  in  full  feather, 
while  their  sons  and  daughters  grow  up  in  ignorance  or  idleness,  or 
are  given  only  the  most  limited  and  meagre  instruction.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed  by  them  in  righteous  indignation  that  it  is  in  the  primary  and 
intermediate  grades  where  the  doubling,  and  shifting,  and  economizing 
are  done,  and  that  even  then  there  is  actually  no  room  for  a  constantly 
increasing  population  of  school  age.^^  . 

In  the  first  place  this  is  a  deliberate  insult  to  every  member  of  a 
school  board  and  every  school  superintendent  in  the  state.  As  every 
well  informed  person  knows,  school  boards  as  a  rule  are  made  up  of 
the  best  citizens — men  noted  for  their  business  sagacity,  their  intelli- 
gence, and  their  integrity,  and  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  determine 
the  course  of  study  and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  schools. 
Does  the  yourna/ inttnd  to  apply  its  epithets  **  theorists,''  **  idealists/' 
'^cranks,"  etc.,  to  these  men?  If  not,  does  it  mean  to  apply  them  to 
superintendents  and  teachers?  If  to  the  latter,  does  it  not  know  that 
the  only  **  useless  and  costly  ornamentation  added  to  the  school  system 
by  educational  cranks,"  which  it  names  in  connection  with  the  lower 
schools — German — ^was  put  there,  not  by  the  teachers  or  superintend- 
ents, and  not  even  by  the  school  boards,  but  by  the  JournaVs  friends 
the  politicians  ?  The  law  puts  it  there,  and  it  is  unfair  to  call  it  *'  tom- 
foolery," and  thus  throw  the  responsibility  upon  the  '*  advanced  think- 
ers." In  fact  the  Journal  knows  better  than  this,  for  in  a  recent  issue 
it  insists,  after  investigation,  that  every  teacher  in  Indianapolis  was- 
opposed  to  the  teaching  of  German  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  schools. 

The  statement  that  **  in  Indianapolis  there  are  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  children  of  school  age  who  can  not  be  accommodated  with, 
school  facilities  *  *  because  the  funds  that  should  be  used  to  sup- 
ply these  facilities  *  *  are  expended  in  useless  and  costly  orna- 
mentations," is  absolutely  and  utterly  false,  and  is  a  libel  alike  upon 
the  school  officials  and  the  good  name  of  the  city.  Of  course,  it  is  true 
that  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  children  of  school  age  are  not  in 
the  public  schools ;  this  is  true  of  every  large  city  in  the  United  States, 
but  not  for  the  reason  assigned.  Many  people  send  to  private  schools 
and  church  schools  of  choice,  and  many  put  their  children  to  work  in 
factories,  and  still  more  are  willing  to  let  their  children  grow  up  in  ig- 
norance ;  and  thousands  of  those  of  school  age  not  in  school  are  such 
as  have  spent  years  in  schools  and  are  now  out  with  a  fair  education^ 
hundreds  of  these  having  taken  a  part  or  all  of  the  high-school  course- 
The  person  who  takes  the  school  enumeration  and  compares  that  with 
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the  actual  attendance  in  school  in  any  one  year,  and  then  concludes 
that  the  difference  represents  those  Rowing  up  in  ignorance  makes  a 
great  mistake. 

Instead  of  **  hundreds  and  thousands^^  having  been  shut  out  of 
school  privileges,  the  fact  is  not  one  has  been  turned  permanently  away. 
In  some  of  the  districts  some  of  the  grades  are  full,  and  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  child  wiU  apply  when  there  is  no  seat  for  him.  In  such 
cases  the  teacher  takes  the  name  and  residence  of  the  pupil,  and  he  is 
notified  as  soon  as  a  seat  is  vacated  or  provided.  In  this  way  some 
children  have  been  kept  out  of  school  a  few  days,  perhaps  in  some  rare 
cases  a  few  weeks,  but  in  some  way  all  have  been  cared  for  who  have 
applied  for  admission  to  the  schools.  No  one  will  deny  the  JournaVs 
right  to  its  opinion  that  German  should  not  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  or  that  the  high-school  should  be  abolished,  or  that  any  other 
♦'useless  and  costly  ornamentations"  should  be  eliminated,  but  w6  do 
contend  that  it  has  no  right  to  misrepresent  facts ;  no  right  to  impute 
to  an  honorable  and  intelligent  school  board  idiotic  and  criminal  con- 
duct ;  and  no  right  to  grossly  insult  the  large  and  respectable  body  of 
people  that  compose  the  educational  profession  of  this  State. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  STATE  BOARD  FOR  MARCH. 

[These  questions  are  based  on  the  Reading  Circle  work  of  last  season.  ] 

Writing  and  Spelling. — The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  loo,  with 
reference  to  legibility  (50),  regularity  of  form  (30),  and  neatness  (20). 
The  hand-writing  of  each  applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rather 
than  with  reference  to  standard  models. 

■ 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale 
of  100,  and  I  will  be  deducted  for,  each  word  incorrectly  written. 

Reading. — i.  What  is  the  object  of  emphasis?  State  two  ways 
in  which  words  may  be  emphasized. 

2.  Of  the  objects  to  be  attained  in  teaching  reading,  which  do  you 
consider  the  greatest  ? 

3.  What  steps  would  you  take  to  prevent  children  from  learning 
their  lessons  by  heart? 

4.  Name  four  American  poets  and  give  a  quotation  from  each. 

5.  (a)  Name  five  juvenile  books  that  can  be  profitably  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  instruction  in  geography.  (^)  Where  do  you  or 
would  you  get  material  for  practice  of  pupils  in  sight  reading  ? 

Geography. — Bound  your  county;  name  its  county  seat  and  its 
chief  town. 

2.     Locate  Constantinople,  Calcutta,  Para,  Reikavik,  Sitka. 
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3.  What  is  the  approximate  hight  of  Mont  Blanc,  Pike's  Peak, 
.Mount  Washington,  Mount  St.  Elias,  Mount  Popocatapetl? 

4.  Describe  the   ** Grand   Banks"  off  Newfoundland,  and  their 
-chief  commercial  products. 

5.  What  are  prairies?    Which  are  the  prairie  states? 

6.  Which  of  the  states  of  the  Union  are  largely  mountainous? 

7.  What  are  the  countries  through  which  one  would  pass  on  a 
.steamboat  journey  from  Basle  (in  Switzerland)  to  Rotterdam? 

8.  Where  is  Niagara  Falls? 

9.  Describe  the  physical  characteristics  of  Denmark. 
10.    Where  is  the  Congo  Free  State? 

*U.  S.  History. — i.    Name  and  describe  briefly  the  different  kinds 
of  colonial  governments. 

2.  What  were  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  what  were  their 
-chief  defects? 

3.  Describe  briefly  the  circumstances  in  U.  S.  History  that  gaw 
rise  to  the  following  terms:    "Nullification,"  **Ku  Klux  Klan." 

4.  Name  the  two  American  generals  most  prominent  in  the  Mexi- 
•can  War,  and  tell  what  you  can  of  the  subsequent  career  of  each. 

5.  When  and  from  whom  was  Alaska  purchased?    How  much  was 
paid  for  it? 

Grammar. — i.    This  train  is  running  forty  miles  an  hour.     State 
\\\i4xX  forty  miles  modifies  and  how  it  modifies  it. 

2.  In  what  ways  may  possession  be  indicated?    Give  examples. 

3.  In  how  many  ways  can  it  be  determined  whether  the  simple  rel- 
ative pronoun  expresses  one  or  more  than  one?    Illustrate. 

4.  How  is  the  case  of  the  compound  personal  pronouns  deter- 
mined? 

5.  What  classes  of  verbs  can  not  have  the  passive  voice ?    Why? 

6.  How  do  you  know  what  tense  any  verb  has? 

7.  For  what  purpose  are  adjectives  compared? 

8.  How  is  the  mode  of  a  verb  indicated? 

9.  Analyze  the  following : 

O,  ever  thus  from  childhood's  hour, 
IVe  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay. 

10.  'P?^^^  fondest  and  decay  in  the  above. 

Science  of  Education. — i.    State  the  difference  .between  a  sen- 
sation and  an  emotion.     Give  an  example  of  each. 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  important  conditions  or  rules  of  perfect 
memory  ? 

3.  Which  of  the  common  school  branches  require  frequent  exercise 
of  the  imagination? 

4.  In  studying  physiology,  to  what  extent  would  you  use  the  method 
of  dissection  and  analysis ?    Why? 

5.  Is  it  possible  in  school  work  for  the  teacher  to  base  whatever  he 
does  or  requires  on  reasons,  or  principles?  How  are  these  determined? 

6.  Why  should  pupils  be  required  to  be  prompt  and  regular  in  their 
.attendance  at  school? 

7.  What  effect  on  education  had  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  the  world? 

Arithmetic. — i.    From  three  and  ten  thousandths  take  three  ten 

\thousandths.  5, 5> 

2.    What  will  it  cost  to  fence  a  lot  with  a  tight  board  fence  5  feet 
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high  at  13  cents  a  s(}uare  foot,  the  lot  bdng  50  by  150  feet?  5,  5. 

3.  What  will  a  pile  of  wood  cost  100  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  8- 
feet  high,  at  I4.50  for  every  150  cubic  feet?  5,  5. 

4.  A  person  paid  a  debt  of  $15.25  in  half  and  quarter  dollars,  giv- 
ing 51  pieces  altogether;  how  many  of  each  did  he  give?    Anal.    5,  5. 

5.  Divitle  90  into  two  such  parts  that  5  times  one  part  shall  equal  4 
times  the  other.     Analysis.  5,  5. 

6.  A,  B,  C,  engage  in  business;  A  puts  in  $5,000  for  12  months, 
B  $6,000  for  10  months,  C  $7,500  for  8  months ;  the  profits  are  $8,700  ; 
what  is  the  share  of  each?  5,  5. 

7.  A  hill  contains  1,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth,  another  hill  of 
the  same  shape  is  twice  as  high ;  how  much  earth  does  it  contain  ?      5,5. 

8.  A  National  Bank  had  a  capital  of  $100,000  invested  in  U.  8. 
4%^s  at  par,  a  deposit  line  of  $250,000  upon  which  it  made  6%  profit;, 
it  sold  exchange  producing  a  profit  of  $5,000 ;  its  expenses  were  $12,000 ; 
from  the  net  pronts  it  reserved  a  2  %  surplus  fund ;  what  dividend  could 
it  declare  upon  its  capital?  5*  5* 

9.  If  I  buy  goods  at  20  cents  a  yard,  at  what  must  I  mark  them  to 
allow  a  discount  of  20% ,  and  yet  make  a  profit  of  40%  ?  5,  5. 

10.  A  window  sill  is  just  40  feet  from  the  eround ;  how  far  from 
the  wall  of  the  house  must  a  ladder  50  feet  long  be  placed  to  reach  the. 
sill?  5,  5. 

Physiology. — Describe  the  nervous  organization  of  man,  including 
the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems,  the  organs  and  parts  of 
each,  the  functions  of  each,  the  different  kinds  of  nervous  tissue,  and 
he  necessary  conditions  for  the  health  of  the  nervous  tissues. 


ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

Science  of  Education. — i.    A  sensation  is  experienced  by  the 
soul  as  connected  with  an  organism,  while  an  emotion  is  felt  without 
reference  to  a  sensorium.    A  burn  produces  a  sensation.    The  news< 
of  the  death  of  a  friend  produces  an  emotion. 

2.  "To  remember  anything,  you  must  attend  to  it;  in  order  to  at- 
tend, you  must  either  find  or  create  an  interest  in  the  objects  to  be 
attended  to.  This  interest  must,  if  possible,  be  felt  in  the  objects 
themselves,  as  directly  related  to  your  own  wishes,  feelings  and  pur- 
poses, and  not  to  some  remote  end  on  account  of  which  you  desire  to 
make  the  acquisition.^^ 

3.  Geography  and  History. 

4.  If  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  permit,  the  vital  organs 
and  the  eye  should  be  dissected.  To  reap  much  benefit  from  this  each 
pupil  should  have  the  opportunity  to  examine  carefuUy  all  the  parts  of 
these  organs.  This  should  be  done  because  a  clearer  conception  of 
these  organs  can  be  gained. 

5.  Yes.    By  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  by  the  nature  of  the 

pupil. 

6.  For  two  reasons:     (i)  They  accomplish  more  in  school  work. 

by  being  regular;  (2)  a  habit  of  promptness  in  everything  is  formed, . 
which  will  be  of  great  value  in  after  life. 


1 
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U.  S.  History. — i.  There  are  three  different  kinds  of  colonial 
governments ;  the  colonial  governments,  the  proprietary  governments, 
and  the  royal  governments.  The  colonial  governments  were  created 
by  written  charters  from  the  King,  giving  the  colonists  power  to  elect 
their  own  officers,  and  to  a  certain  extent  govern  them  themselves. 
The  proprietary  governments  were  created  by  charters  from  the  King 
to  the  proprietors  who  formed  the  governments  according  to  their  own 
interests ;  subject,  however,  at  times,  to  restrictions  of  the  charters — 
notably  in  Maryland.  The  royal  governments  had  no  charters,  and 
no  chartered  rights,  but  were  ruled  by  Governors  appointed  by  the 
King,  subject  only  to  his  own  will.  Many  governments  of  the  first  and 
second  kind,  by  various  means  were  reduced  to  royal  governments. 

2.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  was  a  plan  for  a  General  Govern- 
ment for  the  Colonies,  adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  1777, 
ratified  by  twelve  colonies  within  two  years,  and  by  Maryland  in  1781. 
Its  articles  were  very  specific.  But  it  was  found,  as  soon  as  put  into 
force,  that  its  provisions  were  worthless  and  ineffective.  There  was 
to  be  one  governing  body  called  a  Congress,  but  it  was  without  power 
to  levy  taxes,  regulate  commerce,  or  punish  law  breaking.  After  the 
most  careful  and  wise  consideration  of  measures  it  could  only  advise, 
while  the  states  could  act  or  not  as  they  deemed  best.  It  could  make 
no  provision  for  the  public  debt,  or  even  its  interest,  except  through 
the  states.  When  one  state  passed  laws  injurious  to  others.  Congress 
had  no  power  to  object  or  modify.  Foreign  commerce  was  interfered 
with,  and  Congress  had  no  power  to  demand  or  compel  redress.  It 
made  the  country  a  people  in  name  but  not  in  fact. 

3.  When  Congress  passed  tariff  laws  which  South  Carolina  regarded 
as  not  only  oppressive,  but  subversive  of  the  state  sovereignty  which 
that  state  always  claimed,  the  state  government  threatened  secession, 
but  Calhoun,  who  still  held  to  the  Union  while  he  held  to  the  doctrine 
of  state  sovereignty,  suggested  that  the  state  should  remain  in  the 
Union,  but  should  authoritatively  declare  that  it  had  never  given  the 
Federal  Government  any  authority  to  pass  any  protective  tariff,  and 
should  declare  all  such  laws  null  and  void  in  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  forbid  all  her  citizens  from  obeying  them.  This  was  done 
by  that  state  but  by  none  others.  When  the  Reconstruction  measures 
for  the  South  were  adopted  a  secret  society  was  originated  in  the  South, 
at  first  to  keep  the  freedmen  in  subjection,  then  to  punish  and  expel 
the  ** carpet  baggers"  and  northern  republicans,  and  finally  it  drifted 
into  bands  of  assassins  for  pay  or  revenge,  when  the  respectable  portion 
of  the  southern  people  arose  to  disband  and  disperse  them. 

4.  The  two  Generals  were  Zachary  Taylor  and  Winfield  Scott. 
Taylor  was  bom  in  Virginia,  appointed  Lieutenant  in  the  Army,  rising 
rapidly  to  the  rank  of  Major,  distinguishing  himself  in  the  Black  Hawk 
and  Seminole  war  he  was  made  Major-General.    He  was  sent  to  take 
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charge  of  the  American  forces  in  the  Mexican  war,  in  which  against 
marvellous  odds  he  gained  many  victories,  often  by  his  peculiar  char- 
acteristics changing  defeat  into  victory.  So  strongly  was  this  devel- 
oped that  Santa  Anna  said,  **The  old  fool  never  knows  when  he  is 
whipped. ^^  After  the  war  he  was  nominated  for  President,  when  the 
people  thinking  he  had  been  badly  treated  when  he  was  superceded  by 
Scott,  elected  him.  He  died,  however,  before  the  lend  of  his  term. 
Winfield  Scott  first  became  prominent  in  the  war  of  1812,  when,  though 
a  young  man  he  was  made  second  in  command  to  Major-Gen.  Brown, 
in  the  forces  on  the  Canadian  frontier.  At  that  .time  he  translated  a 
work  on  Tactics,  before  which  our  army  had  no  such  work.  Success- 
ful in  every  engagement,  he  rapidly  rose  to  the  command  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  and  was  sent  to  Mexico  to  supercede  Taylor,  when,  taking  the 
City  of  Mexico,  he  brought  the  war  to  a  successful  close  with  great 
advantage  to  this  country.  He  was  several  times  a  candidate  for  nom- 
ination to  the  presidency,  and  was  once  a  candidate  but  was  defeated. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  his  advanced  age  prompted  him*  to  re- 
sign his  command,  and  after  a  quiet  life  he  died  quietly,  with  the  un- 
common reputation  of  having  never  lost  a  battle. 

5.  Alaska  was  bought  by  Secretary  Seward  from  Russia  in  1867, 
for  $7,200,000. 

Physiology. — i.  The  nervous  organization  of  man  consists  of  two 
parts — the  Cerebro-Spinal  System  and  the  Sympathetic  System.  The 
former  is  composed  of  the  brain  (large  and  small) ,  the  cerebral  gan- 
glia, the  pons,  medulla,  and  spinal  chord,  and  the  cerebral  and  spinal 
nerves  ramifying  through  the  head  and  body.  The  special  functions 
of  these  portions  are,  to  think,  to  regulate  the  motor  and  locomotor 
organs,  to  inform  the  thinking  and  directing  center  of  the  physiologi- 
•cal  condition  of  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  and  also  to  make 
the  internal  world  of  thought  acquainted  with  the  external  world  of 
matter. 

The  Sympathetic  Nervous  System  consists  of  two  chains  of  nervous 
matter,  with  twenty-four  ganglia  upon  each,  beginning  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  and  terminating  in  a  forty-ninth  ganglia  in  front  of  the  coc- 
cyx. Connecting  fibers  unite  this  system  with  the  Cerebro-Spinal  Sys- 
tem both  within  the  skull  and  at  various  points  in  the  trunk.  Import- 
ant plexuses  pass  from  this  system  and  send  fibers  to  the  chief  internal 
organs  of  the  body.  The  special  function  of  this  system  seems  to  be 
to  more  closely  connect  the  more  important  organs  and  tissues  with 
«ach  other  and  with  the  brain,  so  that  no  one  may  be  seriously  impaired 
without  calling  the  others  into  sympathy  with  it,  and  thus  affording 
better  protection  to  the  body  as  a  whole. 

No  one  can  study  closely  the  nervous  organization  of  man  without 
being  struck  by  the  wisdom  of  Him  who  created  so  wonderfully  com- 
plex and  yet  so  harmonious  a  piece  of  mechanism. 
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Reading. — i.  The  purpose  of  emphasis  is  to  bring  out  more  fully 
the  meaning  of  a  word,  a  phrase,  or  a  sentence.  This  may  be  done  by 
a  change  in  the  tone  of  voice,  by  elevating  or  lowering  the  voice,  etc. 

2.  The  greatest  object  to  be  accomplished  in  teaching  Reading  is 
believed  to  be  the  ability  quickly  and  accurately  to  interpret  the  thought 
and  sentiment  of  the  printed  or  written  page. 

3.  To  prevent  children  from  learning  their  lessons  by  heart,  they 
must  not  be  so  questioned  as  to  lead  them  to  think  this  process  meets 
the  teacher^s  demands.  On  the  contrary,  the  questions  of  the  teacher 
must  demand  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  in  order  to  meet  them 
and  stand  his  tests. 

4.  Four  American  poets  with  a  quotation  from  each : — 
H,  W.  Longfellow — **  Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait/' 

W,  C  Bryant — **  Peace  to  the  just  man's  memory — ^let  it  grow 

Green  with  years,  and  blossom  thro'  the  flight 
Of  ages.'' 
Alice  Cary—^^Tmt  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming; 

In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 
Some  little  good — not  in  the  dreaming 
Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by." 
7.  G.  Whittier — **  I  know  not  where  God's  islands  lift 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air ; 
I  only  know  I  can  not  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care." 

5.  a,  ♦'Zigzag  Journeys"  (2);  Knox's  **Boy  Travelers"  (3); 
**  Views  Afoot  through  Europe"  (Taylor)  ;  Du  Chaillu's  *»  Wild  Life 
under  the  Equator";  "Wandenngs  in  South  America"  (Waterton.) 
(These  books  are  for  the  Grammar  Grade.) 

b.  E.  O.  Vaile,  of  Chicago,  publishes  a  good  line  of  cheap  works 
for  this  purpose;  also  S.  R.  Winchell  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  It  is  well, 
also,  to  have  a  number  of  Readers  of  the  same  grade  but  by  different 
publishers  on  hand. 

Arithmetic. — i.    3.010 — .0003=3.0097.    Ans. 

2.  Girth=400  feet.  400X5  sq.  ft.3=2ooo  sq.  ft.  2000  sq.  ft.  at 
13^  per  sq.  ft.=|26o.    Ans. 

3.  100  ft.Xi2  ft.XS  ft.Xl4-5o=|288.    Ans. 

150  cu.  ft. 

4.  If  I  pay  it  all  in  quarters,  it  will  take  61  pieces,  which  is  10 
pieces  too  many.  I  must,  then,  use  half-dollars  enough  to  reduce  the 
number  of  pieces  ten.  One  half-dollar  will  reduce  the  number  one, 
therefore  ten  must  be  used  to  reduce  the  number  of  pieces  ten.  We 
must  therefore  take  ten  50-cent  pieces  and  forty-one  25-cent  pieces. 

5.  If  sXone  part=4Xthe  other,  one  time  first  part=|  of  4,  or  |  of 
the  other;  |,  one  part,-f-J»  the  other,=90.  f  =  90;  ^  of  number  =  J 
of  90,  or  10;  f,  or  one  part,  is  5X10=50;  ^  is  4X10=40.  Ans.}  J  J. 

6.  $5000X12  mo.=$6oooo  for  i  mo.,  A's. 
$6000X10  mo. =$60000  for  1  mo.,  B's. 
$7oooX  8  mo. =$56000  for  i  mo.,  C's. 

:LJof  $3700,  gain=$  1261  iV»  A's;  |t=$i26i-iV,  B's;  \{=$ii77' 

-^  C's 

1 1»  ^  ^* 
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7.  1^:2'::  loooooo  cu.  yd.  :  8000000  cu.  yd.    Ans. 

8.  4%  of  $100000= $4000,  gain  on  U.  S.  bonds. 

6%  of  $250000=115000,  gain  on  deposits. 

$4000-}- $15000-1- $5000=124000,  total  gain. 

$24000 — $12000=$ 1 2000,  net  gain. 

$i2ooo-j-$35oooo=3?%,  rate  of  dividend,  if  no  surplus  were  al- 
lowed .  3*}  %  — 2  % ,  surplus=  I J  % ,  rate .  Ans. ,  i  ?  % ,  rate  of 
dividend. 

9.  40%  of  20^,  cost=8^,  gain. 

20^,  cost+8^,  gain=28^,  selling  price. 
28^  is  80%,  or  ^,  of  asking  price. 
i  of  asking  price=>^  of  28^,  or  yf. 
f ,  or  asking  price=5X7^>  which  is  35^.     35^,  Ans. 
10.     v'50^ — 40^=30  ft.    Ans. 

Geography. — 2.  Constantinople  is  situated  inythe  southeastern 
part  of  Turkey,  on  the  Strait  of  Bosphorus.  Calcutta  is  situated  on 
the  Hoogly  River,  eighty  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Para  is  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  Brazil,  on  the  Para  River.  Reikavik  is  situ- 
ated on  the  southwestern  coast  of  Iceland.  Sitka  is  situated  on  Sitka 
Island,  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  Alaska. 

3.  The  height  of  Mont  Blanc  is  15,784  feet;  of  Pike's  Peak,  14,147 
feet;  of  Mount  Washington,  6,293  feet ;  of  Mount JSt.  Elias,  17,900 
feet;  of  Mount  Popoca tape tl,  17,720  feet. 

4.  The  name  ** Grand  Banks"  is  given  to  the  outer  coast  of  New- 
foundland and  the  shallow  places  in  the  neighboring  sea.  It  is  the 
resort  of  myriads  of  cod  fish,  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  fishing  ground 
in  the  world.  Nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland  are 
said  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  the  cod,  seal,  herring,  and 

salmon  fisheries,  which  form  the  chief  commercial  products  of  the 
island. 

5.  Prairies  are  extensive  tracts  of  land,  treeless,  and  usually  fertile 

and  covered  with  coarse  grass.  They  are  either  level  or  rolling.  In 
the  United  States  they  include  Illinois  and  Iowa,  the  southern  part  of 
Michigan^  the  northern  part  of  Missouri,  and  large  portions  of  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  About  one-eighth  of 
Indiana  is  prairie. 

6.  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Colorado,  Nevada, 
Callfomia,  and  Oregon  are  largely  mountainous ;  also  portions  of  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina  and  Missouri. 

7.  Through  the  German  Empire  and  Holland. 

8.  Niagara  Falls  are  in  the  Niagara  River,  about  half  way  between 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario. 

9.  Denmark  includes  the  low,  sandy  northern  half  of  the  peninsula 
of  Jutland,  together  with  the  adjacent  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic  Sea.  The  climate  is  moist.  Minerals  and  forests  are  wanting ; 
the  only  fertile  land  is  on  the  islands,  and  the  soil  is  chiefly  adapted 
to  stock  raising. 

4 
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lo.  Congo  Free  State  is  situated  in  central  equatorial  Africa,  its 
northern  boundary  being  the  Congo  River. 

Grammar. — i.  Forty  miles  modifies  the  verb  is  running.  It  is  an 
adverbial  phrase  expressing  distance  or  rate. 

2.  The  relation  of  possession  may  be  indicated,  (i)  by  the  posses- 
sive sign ;  as,  John's  hat :  (2)  by  the  use  of  the  word  of,  or  the  phrase 
belonging  to,  or  property  of;  as,  The  works  0/  Milton ;  The  property 
of  Mr.  Smith :  (3)  by  a  change  in  form ;  as,  Wolsey,  whose  career 
ended  in  disgrace. 

3.  (i)  By  reference  to  its  antecedent;  as,  **Poor  boys,  who  have 
become  famous, '^  in  which  the  antecedent  boys  shows  that  the  relative 
who  is  plural.  (2)  When  the  antecedent  is  omitted,  as  in  the  sen- 
tence, "Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash,"  the  verb  steals  shows  that 
its  subject  who  is  singular. 

4.  By  their  use  in  the  sentence. 

5.  All  intransitive  verbs,  whethey  they  express  mere  being  or  state 
or  an  action  which  does  not  pass  over  to  a  receiver ;  because,  in  these 
cases,  the  thought  does  not  employ  any  sufferer  or  receiver  of  an  ac- 
tion. 

6.  If  it  is  one  of  the  principal  parts^  by  its  form ;  otherwise  by  its 
auxiliary  tense  sign. 

7.  For  the  purpose  of  expressing  different  degrees  of  the  same 
quality. 

8.  The  mode  of  the  verb  is  indicated  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
assertion  is  made ;  and  sometimes  by  a  modal  sign. 

9.  This  is  a  simple  declarative  sentence,  introduced  by  the  inter- 
jection, O.  The  subject  is  the  pronoun  /.  *^  Ever  thus,  from  child- 
hood^s  hour,  {have)  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay, ''^  is  the  entire  predi- 
cate. Have  seen  is  the  pred.  verb,  having  hopes  for  its  object  comple- 
ment.   Hopes  is  modified  by  the  possessive  my,  and  the  adjective 

fondest,  and  the  iijfinitive  decay.  ^-^  Ever  thus,'^'*  and  ^^Erom  child- 
hood''s  hour,'^''  are  adverbial  phrases  modifying  ''^ Have  seen  my  fondest 
hopes  decay. ^'' 

10.  Fondest  is  a  qualifying  adjective,  in  the  superlative  degree, 
modifying  the  noun  hopes.  Decay  is  an  infinitive,  with  the  sign  to 
omitted,  and  is  used  adjectively  to  modify  the  noun  hopes. 


Books  are  the  true  levelers.  They  give  to  all  who  faithfully  use 
them,  the  society,  the  spiritual  presence  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our 
race . — Channing. 

The  greatest  pleasure  I  know  is  to  do  a  good  action  by  stealth,  and 
have  it  found  out  by  accident. — Lamb. 
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READING  CIRCLE  DEPARTMENT. 


OUTLINES  FOR  MAY. 


HAILHAN'S  lectures  on  education — LECTURE  IX. 

Pestalozzi  is  the  theme  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  lectures.    The  ninth 
is  devoted  to  the  biographical  aspect  of  the  great  school-reformer. 
His  life  is  well  worthy  of  study  by  Americans.    He  is  the  living  exem- 
plification of  qualities  which  are  antipodal  to  those  commonly  attrib- 
uted to  our  countrymen.    His  unselfishness,  his  devotion  to  ideal  ends 
and  aims,  and  his  struggle  to  benefit  huiAanity  are  eminently  worthy 
of  study  and  imitation.    Teachers  will  find  much  in  Pestalozzi^s  life 
to  encourage  perseverance  and  to  give  comfort  when  they  are  over- 
whelmed with  the  consciousness  of  their  failures  and  their  inabilities. 
Pestalozzi  unites  some  queer  qualities  of  mind.  .  He  was  a  dreamer, 
rather  than  a  man  of  action.    His  mind  was  singularly  deficient  in  the 
power  of  prevision  or  calculation.     Impulse  was  the  prevailing  emo- 
tional form.     And  yet,  he  had  great  persistency  of  purpose,  or  rather, 
should  we  not  say,  great  persistency  in  following  his  ideals !     Quick 
teJis  this  anecdote  to  illustrate  his  impulsiveness :    At  one  time  he  was 
in  great  pecuniary  distress,  and  his  family  were  without  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.    Under  this  stress,  he  went  to  a  friend's  house  and  bor- 
rowed a  sum  of  money.     On  his  way  home,  he  fell  in  with  a  peasant 
who  was  lamenting  the  loss  of  a  cow.     Carried  away  as  usual  by  his 
feelings,  Pestalozzi  gave  the  man  all  the  money  he  had  borrowed,  and 
ran  away  to  escape  his  thanks.     He  had  the  good  qualities  of  impul- 
sive people  who  lack  self-center  and  who  do  not  wait  on  their  second 
thought.     At  school,  he  was  called  Harry  Oddity  of  Foolboroug.    But 
when  the  pupils  were  frightened  out  of  the  house  by  an  earthquake,  he 
was  the  only  boy  who  had  courage  to  go  back  and  get  the  caps  and 
books.    • 

The  simplicity  and  self-forgetfulness  of  the  man  are,  in  this  age  of 
egotism,  self-seeking,  and  sham,  what  an  ocean  breeze  is  to  a  parched 
and  thirsty  traveler.  Prof.  Painter  has  a  story  which  illustrates  finely 
these  qualities  in  Pestalozzi.  *'A  poor  young  man  had  traveled  on 
foot  a  long  distance  to  pay  his  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration  to 
Pestalozzi ;  but,  upon  arriving  at  Yverdun,  he  found  himself  so  reduced 
that  he  could  not  pay  for  a  night's  lodging  at  the  hotel.  Pestalozzi, 
not  wishing  to  disturb  the  household,  offered  his  own  bed  to  the  wea- 
ried guest.  Some  friends,  calling  at  his  room  soon  after,  were  aston-  ' 
ished  to  see  his  bed  occupied  by  a  stranger.  Alarmed  at  his  absence 
they  went  in  search  of  him,  and  found  him  at  last  stretched  on  one  of 
the  hard  benches  of  the  school-room  in  sound  sleep,  and  totally  un- 
conscious that  he  had  done  anything  but  his  duty." 
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That  Pestalozzi  was  entirely  religious  is  well  shown  by  his  many 
deeds  of  religious  life,  but  by  nothing  more  pointedly  than  his  utter- 
ances at  Yverdun,  when  he  stood  by  the  coffin  of  his  wife,  who  had 
been  his  sympathizer  and  co-worker  for  nearly  fifty  years.  *  At  the 
burial,  Pestalozzi,  turning  to  the  coffin,  ^aid  with  great  tenderness: 
♦*We  were  shunned  and  despised  by  all;  sickness  and  poverty  bowed 
us  down,  and  we  ate  dry  bread  with  tears.  What  was  it  that  in  those 
days  of  severe  trial  gave  you  and  me  strength  to  persevere  and  not  lose 
hope?"  Then  laying  a  Bible  on  the  breast  of  the  departed,  he  con- 
tinued: "From  this  source  you  and  I  drew  courage  and  strength  and 
peace.'' 

Compayre  summarizes  Pestalozzi 's  style  as  a  writer  thus:  '*The 
style  is  the  man  himself :  desultory,  obscure,  confused,  but  with  sud- 
den flashes  and  brilliant  illuminations  in  which  the  warmth  of  his  heart 
is  exhibited.  There  are  also  too  many  comparisons;  the  imagery 
overwhelms  the  idea.  Within  a  few  pages  he  will  compare  himself, 
in  succession,  to  a  sailor,  who,  having  lost  his  harpoon,  would  try  to 
catch  a  whale  with  a  hook,  to  depict  the  proportion  between  his  resour- 
ces and  his  purposes ;  then  to  a  straw,  which  even  a  cat  would  not  lay 
hold  of,  to  tell  how  he  was  despised ;  to  an  owl,  to  express  his  isola- 
tion ;  to  a  reed,  to  indicate  his  feebleness ;  to  a  mouse,  which  fears  a 
cat,  to  characterize  his  timidity.'' 

After  examining  various  characterizations  of  Pestalozzi,  it  has  seemed 
to  the  writer  that  that  of  Compayre  is  best :  it  is  therefore  given. 

"There  appeared,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
most  celebrated  of  modern  educators,  a  man  who,  we  may  be  sure, 
was  not  exempt  from  faults,  whose  mind  had  deficiencies  and  weak- 
nesses, and  whom  we  have  no  intention  of  shielding  from  criticism, 
by  covering  him  with  the  praises  of  a  superstitious  admiration ;  but 
who  is  preeminently  great  by  reason  of  his  unquenchable  love  for  the 
people,  his  ardent  self-sacrifice,  and  his  pedagogic  instinct.  During 
the  eighty  years  of  his  troubled  life,  Pestalozzi  never  ceased  tp  work 
for  children,  and  to  devote  himself  to  their  instruction.  War  or  the 
ill-will  of  his  countrymen  destroyed  his  schools  to  no  purpose.  With- 
out ever  despairing,  he  straightway  rebuilt  them  farther  away,  some- 
times succeeding,  through  the  gift  of  ardent  speech,  which  never  de- 
serted him,  in  communicating  the  inspiration  to  those  about  him; 
gathering  up  in  all  places  orphans  and  vagabonds,  like  a  kidnapper  of 
a  new  species ;  forgetting  that  he  was  poor,  when  he  saw  an  occasion 
to  be  charitable,  and  that  he  was  ill,  when  it  was  necessary  to  teach ; 
and,  finally,  pursuing  with  an  unconquerable  energy,  through  hindran- 
ces and  obstacles  of  every  description,  his  educational  apostleship.    *  It 

is  death  or  success! '  he  wrote.  *  My  zeal  to  accomplish  the  dream  of 
my  life  would  have  carried  me  through  air  or  through  fire,  no  matter 
how,  to  the  highest  peak  of  the  Alps! '" t  S.  S.  Parr. 

*  pointer's  History  of  Education.  t  Payne  />'  Translation. 
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HISTORY. 
Green's  Shorter  History  of  the  Erglish  People — pp  613-706. 

Points  of  Special  Interest — a.  Relation  of  England  to  the  Dutch 
during  the  Stuart  reign ;  b.  The  Great  Plague  of  1665  and  the  Great  Fire 
of  1666;  c.  Intent  and  cause  of  the  Rye-House  Plot;  d.  Origin  of  the 
term  Whig  and  Tory  as  used  in  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts ;  e.  Cause  of 
the  dethronement  of  James  II ;  /.  Causes  which  led  to  the  choice  of 
William  of  Orange;  g.  The  Tripple  (Grand)  Alliance;  h.  Study  care- 
fully the  characters  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Walpole ;  /.  Who 
was  Titus  Oats  ? 

Statements. — i.  **  In  the  year  1679  was  passed  the  famous  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  entitling  every  prisoner  to  speedy  trial,  and  thus  prevent- 
ing arbitrary  imprisonments.'^ 

2.  "The  reign  of  Charles  II  was  a  great  era  in  science.  Newton 
discovered  the  law  of  gravitation ;  Boyle  investigated  the  properties  of 
the  atmosphere ;  Hobbs  and  Locke  discoursed  of  the  human  mind,  its 
laws  and  relations  to  matter. '^ 

3.  "William  of  Orange  was  the  leader  of  Protestant  Europe  against 
Louis  XIV,  as  Elizabeth  had  been  against  Philip  of  Spain.'' 

4.  "The  reign  of  James  I  is  marked  as  an  era  of  colonization.  The 
North  of  Ireland,  desolated  by  Tyrone's  rebellion,  became  the  home 
of  thousands  of  industrious  settlers  from  Scotland.  The  East  India 
Company's  charter  was  renewed  and  its  first  factory  planted  at  Surat 
in  1 61 2.  Two  associations,  known  respectively  as  the  London  and 
Pl3^mouth  Company,  were  chartered  in  1606,  for  planting  and  ruling 
New  England  in  America." 

5.  "The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  is  noted  for  the  "War  of  the  Span- 
ish Succession."  Besides  the  brilliant  military  achievements  which 
characterize  this  reign,  it  is  also  characterized  for  the  great  progress 
in  science  and  literature;  it  is  called  the  Augustan  Age  of  England. 
In  this  reign  also,  in  1707,  England  and  Scotland  formed  a  constitu- 
tional union.  Although  these  two  countries  had  acknowledged  one 
sovereign  since  the  reign  of  James  I,  they  had  until  1707  held  separate 
legislatures." 

6.  "Anne's  death  marked  the  last  of  the  Stuart  line;  she  left  no 
children,  and  George  I,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Elector  of 
Hanover,  and  of  Sophia,  grand-daughter  of  James  I,  became  King, 
thus  establishing  the  House  of  Brunswick^  up  to  the  English  throne." 

7.  "  George  I  was  a  foreigner  with  alien  views  and  motives,  with  no 
sympathy  with  the  English  people,  and  too  old  to  imbibe  them  or  as- 
similate them ;  hence  he  was  never  loved  by  the  English." 

8.  "The  South  Sea  scl^me,  originated  in  the  reign  of  George  I, 
was  the  project  of  a  corporation  called  the  South  Sea  Company,  to  pay 
off  England's  national  debt  by  carrying  on  mercantile  enterprises  with 
the  Spaniards  in  South  America."     The  debt  was  not  paid  off. 
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9.  "George  II  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  45;  his  reign  is 
characterized  by  trouble  with  Spain  in  regard  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Oglethorpe  colony  in  America,  and  by  the  English  supporting  the 
claims  of  Maria  Theresa,  which  involved  it  in  a  war  with  France/' 

10.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  reign  of  George  II 
was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Culloden,  This  battle  was  conducted 
by  Charles  the  Pretender,  grand-son  of  James  II  on  one  side  and  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  on  the  other.  "This  was  the  last  battle  fought 
on  the  soil  of  Great  Britain,  and  closed  the  struggle  made  by  the  Stu- 
arts to  regain  the  English  throne/' 

Note. — ^The  work  of  the  course  in  English  History  closes  with  this 
month.  Those  who  have  become  interested  in  the  work  can,  of  course, 
pursue  it  further  at  their  leisure ;  and  I  know  of  nothing  that  will  open 
up  a  more  wonderful  or  more  beautiful  field  for  thought,  or  that  can 
furnish  an  ampler  scope  for  culture. 

The  coming  examination  in  History  will  be  confined  strictly  to  the 
work  as  given  in  the  Outlines  in  the  Journal^  and  no  question  will  be 
asked^  the  answer  of  which  is  not  definitely  stated  in  the  text  of  the  work 
used  by  the  teachers.  The  questions  will  be  such  as  are  designed  to  test 
the  teacher"*  s  knowledge  of  the  general  growth  of  the  civile  political  and 
religious  thought  ofche  English  people.  Mattie  Curl  Dennis. 

MENTAL  SCIENCE  —  WATTS   ON  THE  MIND. 
Subject:     "Of  Instruction  and  Authority."— Pages  175-aoo. 

I.    Items  of  Professional  Importance. 

1 .  Perspicuity  of  Expression : 

{a)  "Whatever  attention  the  hearer  or  reader  is  obliged 
to  give  to  the  words  or  arrangement  in  order  to  take 
in  their  meaning  is  so  much  deducted  from  the  force 
of  the  sentence." — Hart. 

(b)  *'  That  form  of  expression  is  most  excellent  which  yields 
its  contained  idea  with  the  least  expenditure  of  men- 
tal power." — Spencer. 

2.  Familiarity  with  one's  language;  the  possession  of  a  lai^ge 

vocabulary : 

{a)  The  following  rules  are  summarized  by  David  J.  Hill, 
touching  the  acquisition  of,  and  familiarity  with,  a 
large*  vocabulary : 

1.  Always  note  a  new  word. 

2.  Make  constant  use  of  a  dictionary. 

3.  Study  Etymology.     (The  little  book  by  C.  S. 

Halsey — Latin  and  Greek  Etymology — is  a 
good  one. 

4.  Seek  good  society, 

5.  Read  the  best  books  carefully. 

To  which  should  be  added  the  complement  of  all  these : 
Unc  er  all  circumstances  use  the  best  language  you  know. 
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3.  Frankness  and  absence  of  dogmatism. 

4.  An  obliging  address. 

5.  Non-insistence  upon  the  form  of  truth. 

6.  Nature  of  authority. 

7.  Treatment  of  prejudices. 

II.  Summaries,     i.  The  errors  of  style. 

2.  Rules  for  attaining  clearness  in  expression. 

3.  Rules  for  convincio|^  others  of  truth. 

4.  Examples  of  the  legitimate  exercise  of  authority. 

5.  Means  of  overcoming  prejudices. 

III.  Quotations  from  Watts. 

1.  'Mt  would  be  well  if  quacks  alone  had  a  patent  for  pedan- 

tic language.  ^^ 

2.  "We  learn  the  style  with  which  we  are  very  conversant 

and  practice  it  with  ease.^^ 

3.  "Truth  comes  with  particular  force  from  the  mouth  of  one 

whom  we  trust.'' 

4.  "The  passions  never  clear  the  understanding.'' 

5.  "Men  (much  more  children)  can  not  believe  what  they 

will,  nor  change  their  religion  and  their  sentiments  as 
they  please." 

6.  "There  is  nothing  which  shows  more  dexterity  of  address 

than  this  secret  influence  over  the  minds  of  others, 
which  they  do  not  discern  even  while  they  follow  it." 

7.  "No  human  authority  has  certain  and  undoubted  claim  to 

truth ;  nor  is  it  any  violation  of  good  manners  to  enter 
a  caveat,  with  due  decency,  against  its  pretended  do- 


minion." 


R.  G.  Boone. 


READING  CIRCLE  NOTES, 


Quite  an  enthusiastic,  as  well  as  most  profitable  meeting  was  held 
at  Madison  during  the  sessions  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Teachers' 
Association,  in  the  interests  of  the  Reading  Circle.  The  large  parlor 
of  the  "  Madison  Hotel "  was  full.  Institute  workers,  county  superin- 
tendents, college  men,  city  superintendents,  and  editor  W\  A.  Bell  all 
participated.  Reports  were  made  showing  nearly  3,000  Green's  His- 
tories sold  to  Indiana  teachers,  and  about  the  same  number  of  each  of 
the  other  books.  Besides  these  many  teachers  are  reported  doing  the 
work  of  the  preceding  years — some  for  1884-5,  some  for  1885-6.  Only 
about  one-third  of  all  these  have  paid  anything  toward  the  organiza- 
tion, or  reported  in  any  way  as  members. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  one-fourth  of  Indiana's  teachers  are 
read'  ng  the  course ;  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  know  that  this 
one-fourth  were  willing  to  pay  the  small  sum  required  (asked)  to  be- 
come members.  The  total  cost,  including  books  and  annual  fee,  to 
members  of  Indiana  Circle  is  about  one-half  what  it  is  in  either  the 
National  Teachers'  organization,  or  the  Chautauqua  Teachers'  Circle, 
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andlbut^one-third  what  it  costs  a  member  of  the  Chautauqua  Literan- 
and  Scientific  Circle.  These  are  worth  all  they  cost,  and  considering 
that  two  of  these  have  largely  adopted  the  Indiana  plan  and  more  or 
less  of  the  course,  and[that  half  the  State  Circles  organized  have  done 
the  same,  it  would  seem  the  Indiana  Circle  is  worthy  of  a  very  liberal 
patronage. 

The  outlines  for  **  Watts  on  the  Mind ''  close  the  book  this  month. 
June  is  left  to  members  for  a  review.  There  will  also,  by  this  arrange- 
ment, be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  those  who  hare  not  read  the  book 
regularly,  to  bring  it  up  now  and  be  ready  for  the  June  examination. 

It  is  urged,  therefore,  again,  that  all  teachers  who  can  possibly  do 

so,  complete  their  membership  through  the  county  manager,  take  the 

examination  the  third  Saturday  in  June,  and  so  get  credit  for  the  work 

done.    The  following  includes  all  the  work  done  in  the  three  years 

just  closing : 

Brooks'  Mental  Science,  to  page  319.    "^ 

Barnes'  General  History,  to  page  337.   >  First  year's  work. 

Parker's  Talks  on  Teaching,  complete,  j 

Brooks'  Mental  Science,  from  page  319.  "^ 

Bariies'  General  History,  from  page  337.  I  second  vear's  work 
Smith's  English  Literature,  complete.  f  ^^^^^^  V^^^  ^  ^^'^*^- 
Hewett's  Pedagogy,  complete.  j 

Watts  on  the  Mind,  complete.  ^ 

Hailman's  Lectures,  complete.  >  Third  year's  work. 

Green's  Short  History,  to  page  706. ) 

Provision  will  be  made  so  that  any  applicant  may  be  examined  on 

any  one  or  all  of  these  ten  subjects.     Credit  will  then  be  given  for  so 

much  work  done ;  and  when  the  equivalent  of  four  year's  reading  has 

been  completed  a  diploma  will  be  given  whether  the  work  has  been 

taken  regularly  or  not. 

To  BE  entitled  to  take  the  examination,  the  membership  fee  as  well 
as  the  examination  fee  should  be  paid  (or  have  been  paid)  to  the  county 
manager. 

It  is  believed  that  Green's  History  has  proved  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular books  of  the  year's  course.    Sullivan  county  has  used  125  copies: 
Henry,  100  copies;  Marion,  117;  Hancock,  120;  Hamilton,  102;  and* 
eleven  other  counties  average  but  little  less. 

Editor  Journal  : — You  ask  suggestions  or  discussion  with  refer- 
ence to  Reading  Circle  work.  I  believe  all  agree  that  the  work  of  the 
Circle,  if  faithfully  done,  will  result  in  much  good  to  teachers,  and  a 
corresponding  benefit  to  the  profession.  But  all  are  not  doing  the 
work ;  and  many  will  continue  indifferent  till  the  proper  authority  re- 
quires it  to  be  done  as  a  necessary  qualification  to  teach.  When  this 
requirement  is  made  all  will  enter  upon  it  earnestly.  My  experience 
is  that  the  work  assigned  for  each  year,  so  far,  has  been  too  hea\7. 
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Not  more  than  two  subjects  can  be  handled  well  in  the  majority  of  local 
circles,  during  the  school  year.  As  well  may  the  surgeon  be  ignorant 
of  anatomy,  as  the  teacher  unfamiliar  with  the  truths  of  psychology. 

Respectfully,  John  R.  Weathers. 

New  Albany, 


MISCELLANY. 


SouTif  Whitley  is  erecting  a  $10,000  school  house. 

Louis  Morgan  will  open  an  8- week  normal  at  Carthage,  May  2d. 

W.  F.  L.  Sanders  will  open  an  8-week  normal  at  Cambridge  City, 
June  6th. 

The  North  Manchester  schools  are  doing  good  work  under  the 
direction  of  Henry  Gunder. 

A  Spring  Normal  will  be  opened  at  La  Gro  May  9,  and  continue 
7  weeks,  H.  F.  Wilkie,  principal. 

The  State  Normal  School  is/«//,  and  things  running  smoothly. 
The  work  is  up  to  the  original  high  standard. 

The  Spring  Term  at  Union  Christian  College,  at  Merom,  is  fuller 
than  usual,  and  the  order  and  interest  are  rxcellent. 

The  Publishers'  Commercial  Union  has  removed  its  headquar- 
ters from  Janesville,  Wis.,  to  69  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

From  the  Southern  Ind.  Normal  at  Mitchell  word  comes,  **we  have 
never  had  so  fine  a  prospect  for  a  full  school  as  this  spring.'^ 

Philmer  Day,  Chas.  N.  Peak,  and  A.  R.  Beach  will  open  a  sum- 
mer normal  at  New  Marion,  beginning  July  11  and  continuing  8  weeks. 

The  entering  class  at  De  Pauw  Normal  this  spring  is  larger  than 
for  last  year,  and  the  quality  is  excellent.  This  school  is  doing  excel- 
lent work. 

The  American  Normal,  at  Logansport,  began  its  present  term  by 
enoUing  343  the  first  day,  and  many  have  been  added  since.  This  is 
certainly  a  good  showing. 

The  State  University  was  never  before  in  so  prosperous  a  con- 
dition. The  attendance  is  larger  and  the  work  is  enthusiastic  both  on 
the  part  of  the  instructors  and  the  teachers. 

"A  HoosiER  School  Marm,"  who  some  time  ago  sent  some  verses 
for  publication  in  the  Journal,  expresses  some  good  thoughts,  but  she 
needs  to  familiarize  herself  with  the  laws  of  versification  before  her 
poetry  will  bear  public  criticism. 

J.  L.  Craig,  who  for  the  last  20  years  has  been  engaged  in  school 
work  in  Indiana  and  West  Virginia,  will  open  a  normal  at  Poseyville 
on  April  25,  to  continue  10  weeks.  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Monroe,  principal 
of  the  Farmersville  schools,  will  assist  in  the  work. 

The  season  of  high  school  comniencements  is  now  here  and  numer- 
ous notices  are  being  received  at  this  office.  We  are  glad  to  see  the 
notices  and  receive  the  programs,  but  can  not  find  space  to  make  no- 
tice of  them  in  the  Journal.  Some  of  the  programs  received  are  works 
of  art.  « 


/ 
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The  Southern  Indiana  Association,  an  account  of  which  will  be 
found  on  another  page,  was  one  of  the  largest  and  best  ever  held. 
Supt.  J.  H.  Martin,  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  had  ar- 
ranged everything  admirably,  and  Pres.  £.  A.  Bryan  made  an  excel- 
lent presiding  officer. 

'*  If  an  ^ and  an  2  and  a  o  and  a  »,  with  an  rat  the  end,  spell  **5V/,^^ 
And  an  e  and  a^  and  an  e  spell  **  2,^^  what  is  a  speller  to  do? 
Then  if  also  an  s  and  an  /  and  a g  and  an  h-^-d  spell  ** cide^'''* 
There's  nothing  much  left  for  a  speller  to  do  but  go  and  commit 
Siouxeyesighed. ' ' 

^  Purdue  University  was  left  in  worse  financial  condition  than  any 
of  the  other  educational  institutions,  by  the  failure  of  the  legislature  to 
make  necessary  appropriations,  but  Pres.  Smart  reports  that  arrange- 
ments have  about  been  completed  for  all  necessary  funds,  and  that  die 
school  will  go  on  as  usual. 

Rensselaer. — The  schools  are  full  and  prospering.  The  high 
school  will  graduate  8.  The  bi^h  school  pupils  recently  gave  an  enter- 
tainment for  the  benefit  of  the  library  fund  and  cleared  $222.28.  The 
library,  which  was  begun  last  year,  already  contains  500  volumes. 
Supt.  F.  W.  Reubelt  deserves  much  credit. 

A  New  Department. — In  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal  will  be 
opened  a  new  department.  It  will  be  called  "Queries  and  Answers," 
and  will  be  conducted  by  J.  C.  Gregg,  Supt.  of  the  Brazil  schools. 
There  is  certainly  a  demand  for  this  department,  and  if  the  **  queries" 
are  confined  to  topics  of  practical  import  and  general  interest,  it  can 
be  made  very  helpful.  All  matter  intended  for  this  department  should 
be  directed  to  Mr.  Gregg  at  Brazil. 

Problem  and  Solution.-  Ed,  Journal:  In  the  last  (April)  num- 
ber of  the  Journal,  I  notice  solution  is  asked  for  the  following  problem: 
*'  In  digging  a  cellar,  the  length  of  which  was  6  times,  and  the  width 
4  times  Its  depth,  192  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  removed;  what  were 
the  dimensions  of  the  cellar? '' 

Solution:     i  time  the  depth =the  depth. 
6  times  the  depth = the  length. 
4  times  the  depth=the  width. 

Multiplying  these  dimensions  together  we  have,  24  times  the  cube 
of  the  depth=solid  contents.  But  192  cu.  yd.=soIid  contents.  Then 
24  times  the  cube  of  the  depth=i92  cu.  yd.,  and  i  time  the  cube  of 
depth=2V  of  192,  or  8  cu.  yd.,  and  i  time  the  depth=^8  cubic  feet, 
or  2  feet.  John  R.  Weathers. 

Objects. — Mr.  Gregg  objects  to  Mr.  Blodgett^s  criticism.  He  says : 
**My  solution  is  correct  in  every  particular,  and  is  one  I  have  ne\*er 
given  before.  There  is  absolutely  no  sense  in  Mr.  Blodgett's  criticism 
as  printed  in  the  Journal.     He  says : 

A's  $295,327  X  (6%  X  7)  =$124,037; 
B's  $331330  X  (6%  X  7)  =  $99^549; 
C's  $372,843  X  (6%  X  7)  =  $67,112. 
That  is  to  say,  the  interest  of  $295  for  a  certain  time,  and  at  a  cer- 
tain rate,  is  more  than  the  interest  of%yji  for  the  same  time  and  at  the 
same  rate !     The  correct  proof  is  as  follows : 

A's  $295,327  X  (1 .06)  7  =  $444^0^3  ) 
B's  $331,830 X  0.06)*  =  $444,063  >  As  it  should  be 
C's  $372,843  X  (1.06)3  ==$444,063) 
Brazil^  Ind,  *  John  C.  Gregg. 
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SOUTHERN-  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  met  in  Trinity  M.  E. 
Giurch,  Madison,  March  23,  at  7 :  30  P.  M.  The  exercises  were  opened 
with  prayer  by  Rev.  Barnard,  of  First  Presbyterian  Church.  The  ad- 
dress of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Garber.  He  spoke  in 
dowing  terms  of  Indiana^s  school  system  and  the  men  and  women  it 
Had  produced. 

Pres.  E.  A.  Bryan,  of  Vincennes  University,  made  an  appropriate 
response,  and  then  delivered  his  inau^ral  address,  ^is  subject  was 
"Limitation."    It  was  full  of  good  pomts. 

Thursday. — The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Brown, 
of  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  Prof.  R.  G.  Boone,  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, presented  a  paper  on  *' National  vs.  State  Reading  Circles." 
Discussed  by  R.  A.  Ogg  of  New  Albany  high  school,  and  W.  A.  Bell 
of  the  School  Journal.  The  paper  and  discussions  strongly  favored 
State  Circles. 

Paper  by  J.  A.  Carnagey,  of  Madison  high  school.  Subject :  **  Is  it 
the  Function  of  the  Teacher  to  Instruct,  to  Educate,  or  to  Train  ?  " 
Discussed  by  Prof.  Boone. 

Pres.  D.  W.  Fisher,  of  Hanover  College,  gave  an  excellent  address 
upon  "The  Influence  of  Christianity  on  Education."  The  clergy 
present  endorsed  the  sentiment  of  the  address. 

W.  H.  Rucker,  of  Lawrenceburg  high  school,  presented  a  paper  on 
"What  the  People  have  a  right  to  Expect  from  the  Public  Schools." 
Discussed  by  Messrs.  Bell,  Funk,  and  Williams.  The  paper  and  dis- 
cussions had  much  to  say  upon  that  oft  spoken  of,  but  poorly  defined 
word — practical . 

"Reading  vs.  Elocution  in  the  Public  Schools,"  presented  by  Prof. 
Joseph  Carhart,  of  De  Pauw  University.  He  said  the  public  schools 
exist'not  to  make  dramatic  performers,  orators,  etc.,  but  to  give  pupils 
a  mastery  over  words  and  skill  in  the  proper  expression  of  ideas.  Supt. 
Graham,  of  Columbus,  thought  we  should  have  a  standard  for  teaching 
reading  and  work  to  it. 

"The  Limits  of  the  Graded  School  Course."  Discussed  by  Supts. 
Stevenson  of  Rising  Sun,  and  McCormick  of  New  Harmony.  These 
papers  were  earnest  and  convincing  arguments  in  behalf  of  High 
Schools. 

Thursday  evening  Prof.  C.  H.  Hall,  of  Franklin  College,  lectured. 
Subject:  *'The  End  of  Education."  He  said  education  should  make 
truth  seekers,  truth  possessors,  and  worshipers  of  the  God  of  Truth. 
Truth  was  defined  as  the  agreement  of  our  ideas  with  external  things. 

Friday. — Exercises  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Philmer  Day,  of 
Osgood.  The  first  paper,  "The  Teacher  in  the  Social  Relation,"  was 
read  by  Mrs.  Alice  Bridgman,  Prin.  Salem  high  school.  Discussed 
by  Prin.  Day,  of  Osgood. 

"  Should  the  Rules  of  Civil  Service  Reform  Prevail  in  the  Selection 
of  School  Ofl[icers  and  Teachers?"  was  presented  by  Prof.  Howard 
Sandison,  of  the  State  Normal.  This  was  an  account  of  Prof.  Sandi- 
son^s  observations  while  in  Italy.  It  was  a  learned  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  officials  in  general  and  school  officials  in  particular  to  the 
government.  Mr.  Ballard,  of  Ohio,  made  a  few  remarks  favoring  Civil 
Service  Reform  in  school  matters. 

Miss  F.  C.  Simpson,  of  the  Jeffersonville  high  school,  presented  a 
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method  for  securing  and  managing  School  Libraries  that  was  full  of 
practical  suggestions. 
The  following  letter  was  received  from  Dr.  Owen,  of  New  Harmony: 

**New  Harmony,  Ind.,  March  23,  1887. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  S.  /.  T.  Association : 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Superintendent  of  our  Graded  Schools 
at  New  Harmony  (where  over  fifty  years  since  I  commenced  my  hum- 
ble labors  as  a  teacher)  that  a  few  lines  from  a  veteran  co-laborer  might 
be  acceptable.  I,  therefore,  write  to  offer  you  my  friendliest  greeting 
and  most  cordial  good  wishes  for  a  pleasant  and  profitable  session. 

The  hope,  the  very  life  of  our  Republic,  depends  upon  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  her  citizens ;  and  these  center  in  education  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade. 

The  teacher  is  neither  remunerated  nor  appreciated  as  that  highly 
important  profession  deserves  and  demands :  but  there  are  other  re- 
wards for  the  conscientious  performance  of  the  high  and  responsible 
duty.  That  Indiana  and  Indiana  Teachers  may  ever  be  found  leading 
in  the  foremost  ranks  of  an  imperishable  educational  phalanx,  is  the 
earnest  and  cordial  wish  of 

Yours  Fraternally,  Richard  Owen.'' 

The  Association,  through  a  committee,  prepared  the  following  re- 
sponse to  Dr.  Owen's  letter : 

**The  teachers  of  Southern  Indiana  in  Association  assembled,  have 
heard  with  great  pleasure  the  greeting  of  Dr.  Richard  Owen,  so  kindly 
sent,  and  desire,  through  a  committee  selected,  to  give  expression  to 
their  high  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  sender. 

To  some  this  appreciation  is  that  which  comes  from  knowing  of  the 
work  done  by  Dr.  Owen,  an  inspiration  to  them  in  subsequent  years. 

Remembering  these  things,  we  take  this  occasion  to  express  our 
high  recognition  of  the  teacher,  the  scholar,  and  the  man,  and  to  ex- 
press the  wish  that  added  years  of  useful  and  happy  living  may  jet  be 
before  our  honored  friend.  R.  A.  Ogg, 

A.  H.  Graham, 

Committee. ^^ 

Columbus  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  next  meeting. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following  ticket  for 
officers  for  the  next  year : 

President — ^J.  H.  Martin,  Madison. 

Vir^  Pr^^idpftt^-L  \  ^"*  ^^^^^  Bridgman,  Salem. 
i/tce-i-resiaents      ^  j^^^^^  Baldwin,  Greencastle. 

Secretary — Miss  C.  L.  Boark,  Jeffersonville. 
Treasurer — ^J.  P.  Funk,  Corydon. 

TA.  H.  Graham,  Columbus. 
F.  D.  Churchill,  Aurora. 
Executive  Committee —  \  Amos  Sanders,  North  Vernon. 

Miss  Margaret  McCalla,  Bloomington. 
H.  D.  Voris,  Franklin. 
Report  adopted  by  the  Association. 

On  Thursday  the  faculty  of  Hanover  College  invited  the  Association 
to  visit  the  college.  The  Association  returned  thanks  for  the  invita- 
tion, and  many  accepted  it. 

The  attendance  of  teachers  was  large,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  the 
large  number  of  citizens  in  attendance  at  each  session. 

Most  excellent  music  was  furnished  throughout  the  meeting  by  a 
quartet  of  well  trained  singers.  I.  M.  Bridgman,  Secretary, 
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G.  M.  Naber  will  teach  in  the  Fort  Wayne  College  during  the  spring 
term. 

J.  V.  Martin,  Supt.  of  the  Greenfield  schools,  has  been  re-elected 
for  next  year. 

A.  N.  Crecraft,  Supt.  of  Franklin  county,  has  been  having  a  tussel 
with  a  case  of  measles. 

J.  T.  Engle  is  conducting  a  spring  normal  at  Lexington,  where  he 
is  serving  his  third  year. 

W.  W.  Parsons,  Pres.  of  the  State  Normal  School,  is  the  President- 
elect of  the  State  College  Association. 

Milton  Hershberger,  now  of  Ireland,  Dubois  county,  has  had  his 
license  revoked  by  3ie  County  Supt.  because  of  immoral  conduct. 

E.  W.  Wright  has  been  re-elected  Superintendent  of  the  Kendallville 
schools  at  a  salary  of  $1200.    His  administration  is  heartily  endorsed. 

Jasper  Goodykoontz  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Jacksonville,  Ala.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Indiana 
Normal  School. 

Thos.  Charles,  a  former  well  known  Indiana  educator,  as  will  be 
seen  by  his  advertisement,  has  removed  his  little  wheel-barrow  to  a 
more  convenient  location. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Dillon,  nee  Duddleson,  one  of  Marshall  county's  oldest 
and  best  teachers,  recently  passed  from  labor  to  reward,  ana  is  much 
lamented  by  her  many  friends. 

S.  S.  Parr,  Prin.  of  De  Pauw  Normal,  is  expecting  to  go  to  Eurof>e 
at  the  close  of  this  school  year,  and  spend  six  months  or  more  in  study- 
ing the  schools  of  the  '*  Old  World." 

Miss  F.  C.  Simpson,  Principal  of  the  high  school  at  Jeffersonville, 
has  accepted  a  position  in  a  private  school  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  at  a 
higher  ssdary  than  Jeffersonville  will  pay  her.  In  Miss  Simpson  Indi- 
ana loses  a  teacher  of  superior  ability. 

S.  N.  Cragen,  a  student  at  West  Point  two  years,  has  been  elected 
Superintendent  of  Boone  county  to  succeed  H.  M.  La  Follette,  elected 
State  Supt.  Mr.  Cragen  is  well  recommended,  and  confidence  is  ex- 
pressed that  he  will  make  a  good  officer. 

W.  F.  Harper,  founder  of  the  Central  Normal  School  at  Danville, 
has  for  several  years  past  been  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  at 
Wichita,  Kan.  He  was  recently  elected  President  of  a  richly  endowed 
college  the  Baptists  are  building  in  Wichita. 

Caleb  S.  Bragg,  of  the  well  known  firm  of  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  & 
Co.,  has  been  in  ill  health  for  some  months  past,  and  that  he  may  get 
the  much  needed  rest  he  will  sail  for  Europe  on  the  14th  inst.  The 
Journal  wishes  him  a  pleasant  trip  and  a  complete  restoration  to  health . 

Lewis  H.  Jones  has  been  unanimously  elected  Supt.  of  the  Indiana- 
polis schools  for  another  year.  Mr.  Jones  has  the  schools  in  excellent 
condition,  and  could  do  still  better  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  his 
board  is  much  cramped  for  money,  owing  to  the  special  law  limiting 
taxation. 
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Mrs.  Kate  Brearley  Ford,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  well  known  to  teachers 
in  many  of  our  counties,  is  the  author  of  an  elaborate  essay  on  ''The 
Practical  Education  of  our  Daughters,  ^^  which  will  soon  appear  in  a 
new  book  of  self-instruction  and  culture,  to  be  issued  by  a  subscription 
house  in  Detroit. 

G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  Supt.  of  the  Decatur  schools,  will  resign  his  place 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  and,  with  his  wife,  will  devote  some 
years  to  come  in  advanced  study.  He  leaves  the  schools  in  most  ex- 
cellent condition  and  the  board  regrets  to  have  him  go.  His  wife  also 
is  an  experienced  teacher.    Their  places  will  be  hard  co  fill. 

Capt.  Henry  A.  Ford,  formerly  of  South  Bend,  now  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
has  completed  a  thorough  revision  and  extension  to  the  present  year  of 
the  old  German-American  chart  of  history  entitled,  **The  Stream  of 
Time."  It  has  been  beautifully  engraved  by  Matthews,  Northrop  & 
Co.,  of  Buffalo,  and  will  shortly  be  published  by  F.  B.  Dickerson  &  Co., 
a  Detroit  firm. 


OBITUARY, 


The  Journal  with  great  regret  announces  the  death  of  Hamilton  S. 
McRae,  Supt.  of  the  Marion  schools.  He  died  of  decay  of  the  blood, 
April  26.  For  many  years  he  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing superintendents  of  the  state,  and  as  he  never  missed  a  State  Asso- 
ciation, his  circle  of  acquaintance  was  large.  He  was  a  man  of  ster- 
ling merit  and  generous  impulses,  and  will  be  mourned  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends.     The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life : 

He  was  born  in  Harrison  county,  Ind.,  Jan.  2,  1833.  He  attended 
Friendship  Seminary,  at  Elizabeth ;  graduated  from  the  State  Univer- 
sity in  1857,  delivenng  the  valedictory;  studied  law  unuer  Hon.  Wm. 
A.  Proctor,  of  Corydon,  and  was  elected  district  attorney  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court,  and  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1861  to  fill  a 
vacancy.  He  joined  Company  B,  69th  Indiana  Infantry,  as  a  private, 
Aug.  II,  1862,  and  was  mustered  out  as  a  captain  May  31,  1865.  Was 
appointed  principal  of  the  Third- ward  schools  of  Terre  Haute  in  1865 : 
became  superintendent  of  the  Vevay  schools,  and  school  examiner  of 
Switzerland  county  in  1866;  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Muncie 
schools  in  1867,  which  position  he  held  for  16  years,  and  went  to  Ma- 
rion in  the  same  capacity  four  years  ago.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Beta  Theta  Pi  fraternity  and  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers^  Association,  the 
American  Metric  Bureau,  the  National  Educational  Association,  and 
the  Spelling  Reform  Association,  His  remains  were  interred  at 
Muncie. 

His  work  is  done,  and  faithfully  and  earnestly  done,  and  there  is  not 
a  dishonorable  chapter  in  the  history  of  it. 

His  devoted  wife,  who  has  more  acquaintances  among  the  teachers 
than  any  other  woman  in  Indiana,  may  rest  assured  that  she  has  the 
heartfelt  sympathy  of  a  host  of  warm  friends. 
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A  Journal  of  Morphology  is  to  be  started  by  Ginn  6r*  Co.,  of 
Boston.    Those  interested  in  the  subject  will  take  notice. 

The  Wide  Awake:  Published  by  D.  Lothrop  ^  Co.^of  Boston, 
is  one  of  the  best  juvenile  magazines  in  the  land,  j^t  will  be  a  contin- 
uous source  of  delight  and  profit  in  any  family  in  which  there  are  young 
people.  No  one  can  make  a  mistake  in  recommending  it  or  subscrib- 
ing for  it.     It  is  *'a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  publishing  a  series  of  Outline 
Maps  for  the  use  of  geography  and  history  classes.  The  plan  is  to 
have  the  filling  in  of  the  map  Accompany  the  study  of  the  text — cer- 
tainly a  most  excellent  idea.  There  can  certainly  be  no  eflScient  study 
of  either  geography  or  history  disconnected  with  the  use  of  the  map — 
and  the  only  way  to  know  a  map  with  accuracy  is  to  make  it  or  help 
make  it. 

Comparative  Geography  :  By  Carl  Bitter.  Cincinnati:  Van 
Antwerp,  Brags  ^  Co. 
This  great  work  has  been  translated  from  the  German  by  Wm.  L. 
Gage.  It  should  be  read  by  any  one  who  desires  to  study  geography 
as  a  science  and  to  see  the  subject  in  a  broad,  comprehensive  way. 
The  book  is  not  a  large  one  and  not  an  expensive  one,  and  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  of  advanced  geography. 

How  we  are  Governed:     By  A.  L.  Dawes.     Chicago:    Inter-State 
Publishing  Company. 

This  volume  differs  from  other  books  on  civil  government  chiefly  in 
the  fact  that  the  fiuthor  has  written  it  especially  for  young  people. 
The  language  is  simpie,  the  explanations  clear,  and  the  statements  full. 
The  book  is  put  up  in  good  form  and  printed  in  large  clear  tjrpe.  The 
author  has  done  a  good  work,  which  will  certainly  be  appreciated. 

Massacres  of  the  Mountains:  By  J.  P.  Dunn,  Jr.  New  York: 
Harper  ^  Brothers. 
Among  the  many  excellent  books  given  to  the  reading  public  by  the 
Harpers  this  volume,  both  on  account  of  subject-matter  and  literary 
excellence,  must  assume  high  rank.  Its  author,  Mr.  Dunn,  is  an  In- 
diana man,  and  in  this  his  first  public  appearance  claims  both  our  ap- 
preciation and  admiration.  The  title,  **  Massacres  of  the  Mountains," 
is  hardly  a  fair  index  of  the  contents.  It  gives,  it  is  true,  a  very  mov- 
ing account  of  the  scenes  of  suffering  and  blood-shed  in  which  the  early 
settlers  of  the  far-west  were  involved  with  their  savage  neighbors,  but 
it  also  gives  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  detailed  history  of  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  the  western  states  and  territories.  Locating  them  on 
the  map,  which  forms  a  frontispiece  to  the  volume,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds in  successive  chapters  to  introduce  us  to  these  different  tribes 
through  their  faults  and  virtues,  showing  how  these  faults  were  inten- 
sified and  these  virtues  perverted  in  most  instances  by  contact  and 
dealings  with  the  white  pioneers.  Mr.  Dunn  does  not  go  to  the  ex- 
treme of  making  a  saint  or  hero  of  the  Indian.  He  recognizes  the  fact 
that  as  a  class  they  are  lazy,  and  that  many  of  them  are  vicious  and 
will  get  drunk  and  steal,  but  he  claims  these  are  traits  common  to  white 
men  as  well.  The  chapter  containing  the  Massacre  of  Oatman  Flat, 
with  the  characterization  of  the  Mohaves,  will  illustrate  how  depraved 
and  cruel  the  Indian  can  be,  while  the  chapter  on  the  Nez  Perces,  with 
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the  characterization  of  Joseph  their  chief ,  will  prove  that  an  Indian  caD 
rise  even  to  grandeur  and  nobility  of  soul. 

The  account  of  the  Mountain  Meadow  Massacre  and  the  Tragedy  of 
the  Lava  Beds,  as  well  as  the  description  of  the  scenes  and  events  con- 
nected with  the  death  of  Gens.  Canby  and  Custer,  are  masterly  pictures 
of  Indian  treachery,  and  the  reader  draws  a  long  breath  at  the  close 
of  their  perusal,  thsftikful  that  such  events  were  not  his  birth-right. 

Mr.  Dunn  is  clear-sighted  enough  to  recognize  the  relations  that  ex- 
ist between  the  general  government  and  these  its  dependent  wards, 
and  bold  enough  to  characterize  the  conduct  of  the  general  government 
in  no  gentle  terms.  He  reasons  that  fairness  and  honesty  and  truth- 
fulness are  requisite  in  every  compact  between  man  and  man  in  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life,  why  then  should  a  great  and  powerful  nation  be 
other  than  fair  and  honest  and  truthful  with  these  people  whom  she 
has  rendered  dependent  by  taking  their  lands.  The  present  policy 
of  collecting  the  Indians  in  reservations  at  the  cost  of  the  generaJ  gov- 
ernment and  compelling  them  to  remain  there  or  be  considered  out- 
laws, Mr.  Dunn  thinks  questionable.  Questionable  because  it  is  a 
measure  of  force,  and  complacency  is  necessary  to  civilization.  The 
solution  of  the  Indian  problem  can  only  be  reached  through  the  diffi- 
cult processes  ot  a  kindly  and  charitable  relation  between  the  1  ndian 
and  the  white  man.  Mr.  Dunnes  book  must  accomplish  great  good  in 
demonstrating  the  necessity  for  such  relations,  thus  helping  forward 
the  solution. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  to  a  student  of  the  Indian  question, 
this  book  must  afford  great  satisfaction.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  very 
complete  general  index,  and  contains  also  its  list  of  authorities,  both 
features  enhancing  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  work  of  reference. 


School  Boards  contemplating  changes,  can  lesu^n  the  address  of  the  best 
Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  make  a  change,  from  the  Teachers* 
C».operative  Association,  170  State  St,  Chicago,  Orville  Brewer,  Manager. 
We  can  assure  all  who  write  them  of  confidential  and  honorable  treatmenL 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


^^^  I  Isn't  Shalbb's  First  Book  in  Gbology  the  best  book 

■  ^%  ^^  I  ^^  ^y  %  #    y^"  ^^"^  find,/^  the  Summer  term  f    It  is  simple,  brief, 

^   Jk  \^  ^^  I  ^^c^  V  (Practical,  fascinatinfi, and  commended  by  thebestteach* 

^'•'  K^  J      era  of  the  subject.    Price,  $t  00 

David  S  Jordan,  Pre*.  0/ Indiana  University:    It  is  not  unlikely  that  I  may  ate  it. 

(<?f/.  4,  1884-) 

J  )HN  C.  Brannbr,  Prof,  of  Geology t  Indiana  Univertiiy:  I  can  not  do  better  than 
recommend  its  use  in  the  schools  of  this  State.    (Oct,  a6, 1885.) 

Hbnxy  L.  Osborn,  Prof  in  Purdue  University:  I  shall  take  every  opportomty  of 
recommendmff  its  use.    T^^r.  3.  1885.)  ' 

Junius  B.  Robkrts,  Prin.  of  Indianapolis^Seminary :  It  is  better  fitted  for  our  use 
than  any  book  on  this  topic  that  I  have  seen.  It  is  my  present  purpose  to  use  it  as  at  text* 
b  ok.    \Juiyv^^  1884  ) 

W.  W.  BVBRS.  Prin  ofTerre  Haute  High  School:  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  book 
that  compares  with  it.    {Oct.  8,  1884.) 

Charlbs  O.  Thompsok.  Late  Pres  of  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute ^  Tetre  Saute  :  Iti* 
one  of  the  most  sensibly  written  text-books  we  have.    {Oct.  6,  i*'84.) 

John  S.  Irwin.  Snpt,  of  Schools ,  Fort  Wayne:  It  is  a  most  admirable  book  for  the 
purposes  in  view 

Also  Hyatt's  About  Pebbles  (10  cents);  Crosby's  Common  Minerals  and  Rocks  (in  pa- 
per. 40  cents;  in  cloth,  60  cents  ;  Richards's  First  Lesmns  in  Minerals  no  cents);  »nd 
Williams'  Modern  Petrography  ^35  cent5)      Ptease  enc  ose  above  prices  when  ordering 

5-it       D.  C.  HBATH  k  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mew  York  and  Chlcttso. 
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THE  RED  BOOKS.— New  Pisces  to  Speak  in  School,  at  Church  or 
It  Home  Entertainments.  Elocution,  Gesture.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  12 
different  numbeiB,  $1.00;  Sample  by  mail,  10  cts.     Agents  wanted. 

5-it  Hall  &  Stebbins,  ii  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

We  Want  a  few  first  clas^  Lady  Teachers  to  handle  a  new  and  valuable 
work  during  vacation.     Salary  or  commission. 
5- It  Fry  Publishing  Company,  Olney,  111. 

Ho!  for  Kansas. — ^The  Summer  School  of  Campbell  University,  Bolton, 
Kan.,  offers  an  opportunity  for  eastern  teachers  to  become  acquainted  with 
Kansas  schools,  teachers,  laws,  and  special  subjects.  In  addition  to  having 
about  50  regular  classes  the  special  instructors  are,  Dr.  F.  D.  Mayo,  Dr.  W. 
N.  Hailman,  Professor  Calvin  of  Iowa  (Temperance  Physiology),  and  Prof. 
Swofibrd  of  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School ;  Prof.  Ludlum  of  Phila- 
delphia for  Elocution,  and  others*     Send  for  circulars.  5*'^ 

It  has  been  clearly  said  that  the  lead  pencil  is  an  instrument  to  illustrate 
the  power  of  the  pen.  This  is  especially  true  now-a-days,  for  the  pencil  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  pen  to  an  extent  alarming  to  the  peny  manufacturers. 
This  is  due  to  the  greatly  increased  excellence  of  the  lead  pencil ;  and  this 
degree  of  excellence  is  largely  due  to  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  T.  Their  **  American  Graphite*'  pencils  seem  to  embody  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  possible  to  be  attained.  They  are  made  in  10  degrees  of 
hardness,  so  that  any  hand  can  be  suited,  and  any  class  of  work  provided  for. 
The  leads  are  unsurpassed  for  smoothness  and  toughness.  Busy  writers  now 
no  longer  bother  themselves  with  a  scratching  pen,  and  the  dipping  of  ink, 
bat  select  a  <«  Dixon"  pencil,  "Hard,"  "Soft,"  *«Soft  Medium,"  or  "Medi- 
um,'* according  to  their  liking,  and  with  ease  and  comfort  ''pen"  iheir 
thoughts.  5-tf 

Home  Study. — Latin  and  Greek  at  sight,  use  the  <<  Interlinear-Classics." 
Sample  page  and  Catalogue  of  School  Books,  free.  C.  DeSilver  &  Sons,  No. 
(Y)  II 02  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  2-6t. 

A  CARD  TO  TEACHERS. — If  you  have  school  books  which  you  do 
not  care  to  keep,  I  will  take  them  in  exchange  for  books  you  may  need. 
Please  send  me  a  list  of  those  you  would  like  to  sell  or  exchange. 
Send  orders  for  cheap  school  books  to  C.  M.  BARNES,  151  and  153  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Ills.  i-tf. 

To  Teachers  and  School  Officers. — In  closing  out  business  I  have  on 
hand  a  few  sets  of  Mitchell's  large  Outline  Maps,  Physical  and  Political,  also 
Reward  Cards,  Black-board  Erasers,  Ink-vents,  Sentence  Sticks,  with  words 
and  letters.  Aids  to  School  Discipline,  Slate  Erasers,  Crayon  Holders,  etc. 
All  of  which  will  be  sold  much  below  cost.     Correspondence  solicited. 

Edward  Speakman,  97  South  Halsted  St^  Chicago,  111. 

Geo.  p.  Brown.  John  W.  Cook. 

Western  Teachers'  Agency. 

This  agency  is  prepared  to  aid  teachees  and  school  officers  by  supplying 
schools  with  well  qualified  teachers.  Our  very  extensive  acquaintance  with 
teachers  and  schools  in  the  Central  and  Western  statei«,  gives  us  superior  fa- 
cilities for  judging  of  the  fitness  of  applicants  for  vacancies  to  be  filled.  We 
shall  use  our  best  endeavors  to  fit  the  teacher  to  the  place,  for  it  is  only  by 
doing  this  that  we  can  please  both  the  employer  and  the  employed,  and  our 
success  depends  upon  our  ability  to  please.  Teachers  desiring  to  register  with 
us  will  please  send  at  once  for  blanks  to  be  filled  and  other  necessary  instruc- 
tions. School  officers  having  vacancies  to  fill  will  please  send  description  of 
vacancy,  and  a  statement  of  the  qualifications  required.  For  further  informa- 
tion, address,  GEO.  P.  BROWN,  JOHN  W.  COOK, 
S                        S-lt  Bloomington^  III,  Normal^  III, 
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Eclectic  Series— New  Pubiications. 


ECLECTIC  GUIDE  TO  HEALTH. — Scientific  Temperance  Phyt- 
iologry  and  Hygiene.  A  revision  and  reamagement  of  the  popular  Eclec- 
tic Physiology,  which  is  still  continued  in  publication.  The  effect  of  alco- 
holic drinks  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system  is  fuUy  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  each  division  of  the  subject,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  the  laws  in  several  States  requiring  Tem- 
perance Physiology  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  190  pp.,  cloth.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated  by  engravings  and  full-page  colored  plates.  Sample  copy 
and  Introduction  price,  60c. 

ECLECTIC  GERMAN  PRIMER  AND  READERS. 

8«inpl«  Copy  and   JBzehup 
Introdiietion  PrlM      Prtee. 

Ecleotio  Oerman  PrimeTf 8  .SO  $  ,12 

Eoleotio  Gkrpian  First  Beader,       -       -       -  .    -       .26  .15 

Ecleotio  German  Seoond  Beader,       -       -       -       -    .36  .20 

Eoleotio  Oerman  Third  Beader,     -       -       -       -       .42  .85 

Eoleotio  Ckrman  Fourth  Beader,       ....   Ifearly  Beady. 

Embracing  a  thorough  course  in  Language  Lessons  and  Composition; 
Translation  Exercises;  German  Lessons  with  interlinear  Translations;  Ger- 
man Script  Lessons,  etc. 

Richly  Illustrated.  The  only  German  Series  Published  equal  in 
merit  and  attractiveness  to  McGufifey's  Revised  Readers. 

MORRIS'S  SCRIPTURE  READINGS.  By  Edw.  D.  Morris,  Lane 
Theological  Seminary.  One  hundred  selections  from  the  various  versions  of 
the  Bible.  For  school  purposes :  Opening  exercises,  responsive  readings, 
etc.    Cloth,  244  pp.     Introduction  and  Sample  Copy  price,  60c. 

WHITE  PEDAGOGY.  By  E.  E.  White,  Supt.  Cincinnati  Public 
Schools;  author  of  White's  Arithmetics.     Mailing  price,  $1.17. 

ECLECTIC  LANGUAGE  LESSONS.  By  M.  E.  Thalheimer, 
author  of  Histories.  Profusely  illustrated.  Full  cloth.  Introduction  and 
Sample  Copy  price,  35  cents. 

ECLECTIC  SEBIES  -THE  FOPTn:.AR  STANDABDS 

Hon  Largdy  Used  than  any  others  in  PabUo  and  Private  Bohools. 
McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  and  Charts,  White's  New  Arithmetics, 
McGufiey's  Revised  Spellers,  Ray's  New  Algebras, 

Ray's  New  Arithmetics,  Schuyler's  Mathematical  Series, 

Harvey's  Revised  Grammars,  Milne's  Arithmetics  and  Algebns, 

New  Eclectic  Geographies,  Holbrook's  Normal  Grammazs, 

New  Eclectic  Copy  Books,  Ridpath's  U.  S.  Histories, 

Eclectic  U.  S.  Histories,  Thalheimer's  Histories, 

Eclectic  System  of  Drawing,  Forbrigcr's  Drawing  Tablets, 

Eclectic  Book-keeping,  Long's  Language  Exercises,  etc 

»^*  Send  for  our  PropositioH  of  Exchange  and  Introduction   Rates.  *Jf^ 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  k  CO,  Publisher,  CiDciDoati,  Ohio. 
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READING  A  MEANS,  NOT  AN  END. 

BY   lOLA   ROUNDS. 


WHAT  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  the  children,  if  all  our 
teachers  and  school  officers  should  take  on  the  interrog- 
ative mood  and  devote  themselves  to  a  consideration  of 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  every  subject  laid  down  in  the  course 
of  study.  The  recent  efforts  of  publishers  in  the  line  of  supple- 
mentary reading  matter,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  has 
been  an  awakening  with  regard  to  one  subject  at  least.  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  that  in  many  schools  the  reading  lesson  is  a  dreary 
thing,  for  the  sole  effort  seems  to  be  directed  to  the  '' calling '^ 
of  words  in  the  reading  book  as  far  as  the  page  designated  in 
the  grade  limits.  As  soon  as  they  can  read,  boys  and  girls  are 
sure  to  go  somewhere  to  find  more  interesting  matter  than  is 
contained  in  this  time-honored  volume,  and  it  would  be  wise  for 
their  teachers  to  inquire  where.  For  answer,  a  glance  at  the  list 
of  subscribers  to  some  of  the  circulating  libraries,  whose  stock 
contains  anything  but  choice  literature,  or  into  the  homes  where 
the  New  York  Weekly,  the  Fireside  Companian,  or  the  Police  News 
furnish  mental  food  for  the  family,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  both 
teachers  and  parents  have  left  some  duty  undone.  The  teacher 
who  considers  that  she  is  exempt  from  blame  because  ''it  is  the 
parents'  duty  to  see  that  their  children  are  furnished  with  suitable 
reading  matter,"  must  remember  that  she  is  responsible  for  what- 
ever it  is  in  her  power  to  do.  Every  cultivated  teacher  will  find 
it  possible  to  develop  in  her  pupils  such  a  taste  for  good  litera- 
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ture  as  shall  make  all  this  trash  distasteful,  and  to  give  them  a 
knowledge  of  books  which  shall  enable  them  to  choose,  when, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  parents  are  unable  to  do  so. 

Reading  is  useful  only  so  far  as  it  is  a  means  of  gaining  knowl- 
edge and  culture.  Next  to  the  influence  of  cultivated  associates, 
the  influence  of  good  books  is  most  powerful,  for  is  it  not  true 
that  the  words  of  some  favorite  author  remain  in  the  mind  long 
after  such  school  day  bricks  as  analysis  and  parsing  are  forgotten. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  the  teacher  who  inquires  earnestly  con- 
cerning the  why  of  teaching  reading,  must  conclude  that,  prac- 
tically, it  is  more  necessary  than  any  other  subject,  for  by  means 
of  it  knowledge  may  be  indefinitely  extended.  As  a  means  of 
culture  it  can  not  be  over  estimated,  for  through  good  books  one 
may  associate  in  thought  with  those  whose  like  she  may  never 
have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  in  any  other  way. 

Having  considered  the  importance  of  teaching  this  subject  of 
reading,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  determine  what  to  teach. 
The  work  may  be  divided  into  two  stages  \  learning  to  read,  and 
reading.  In  other  words,  the  child  must  be  taught  first  to  recog- 
nize words  as  signs  of  ideas,  and  then  the  broad  field  of  literature 
may  be  opened  before  her.  Above  all  it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to 
cultivate  in  her  pupils  such  a  love  for  good  books  as  shall  ensure 
extended  and  profitable  reading  through  life. 

How  shall  reading  be  taught  so  as  to  accomplish  this  end? 
It  has  been  stated  XhdiX.  pupils  should  be  taught  to  recognize  words  as 
signs  of  ideas..  If  this  is  so,  surely  the  books  used  should  contain 
a  record  of  ideas,  and,  moreover,  of  ideas  which  children  can 
comprehend  and  appreciate.  Such  a  thought,  however,  seems 
never  to  have  entered  the  head  of  the  genius  who  makes  the 
primers.  A  hundred  years  ago,  the  little  wooden  covered  "New 
England  Primer"  offered  as  a  means  of  instruction  the  "shorter 
catechism,"  hymns,  texts  of  scripture,  and  information  that — 

In  Adam's  fall,         Young  Obedias^        Za(Jteus  he 
We  sinned  all.  David,  Josias,  Did  climb  the  tree 

All  were  pious.         Our  Lord  to  see. 

This  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort,  illustrated  with  a  piety 
which  certainly  obeyed  the  second  commandment,  in  that  it 
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made  nothing  whose  likeness  might  be  found  in  the  heavens 
above  or  the  earth  beneath  or  the  waters  under  the  earth,  could 
not  fail  to  prove  a  source  of  great  amusement  to  the  children  of 
to-day. 

But  are  the  modern  primers  a  century  in  advance  of  the  one 
just  mentioned  ?  While  they  are  not  beyond  the  understanding 
of  children,  most  of  them  are  eminently  stupid  and  silly.  For 
example,  a  primer  used  in  one  of  our  larger  cities  offers  such 
nonsense  as  this:     (Only  another  instance  of  ''Zacheus  /le.") 

"The  old  red  cow, 
She  gives  the  milk ; 
My  mother  gives  the  bread, 
I  put  the  bread  into  the  milk, 
Then  put  them  in  my  head." 

'Tm  a  little  girl,  I  know. 
But  I  am  not  a  fool." 

*'*  And  now  good  bye  my  little  book, 
I've  read  your  lessons  through. 
Without  one  touch  of  a-b  ab. 
Or  e'en  one  touch  of  blue." 

To  this  last  word,  as  a  fitting  close  for  such  a  book,  a  note  is 
appended  which  would  do  credit  to  the  satirical  "Ben  Franklin 
Primer"  published  a  few  years  ago. 

The  primer  from  which  these  eloquent  Imes  are  quoted  is  no 
worse  than  many  others.  The  lessons  in  all  of  them  have  to  do 
chiefly  with  things  familiar  only  to  country  children.  It  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  the  authors  that  city  children,  too, 
must  learn  to  read.  A  few  skillful  questions  would  prove  to  any 
teacher  that  the  child's  stock  of  ideas  is  not  materially  increased 
by  reading  constantly  of  objects  which  he  has  never  seen.  Many 
teachers,  who  have  these  ridiculous  primers  and  first  readers  to 
deal  with,  work  mainly  from  the  black-board  until  their  pupils 
are  able  to  read  the  leaflets  published  for  supplementary  work — 
Babyland,  or  such  matter  suited  to  their  capacity.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  before  long  all  the  primary  teachers  will  have  the 
courage  to  consign  nonsensical  primers  to  the  waste-basket  or 
the  flames. 
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In  some  of  the  reading  books  for  higher  grades  there  is  scarcely- 
less  to  be  condemned.  A  certain  Fourth  Reader  affords  chil- 
dren of  ten  years  an  opportunity  to  refresh  their  drooping  spints^ 
by  reading  such  cheerful  poems  as  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus^ 
Mary  of  Dee,  The  Three  Fishers,  He  Never  Smiled  Again,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram. 

Teachers  who  encounter  such  reading  books  ought  to  lay  themr 
aside  and  get  some  magazines,  some  of  the  supplementary  read* 
ing  matter,  which  is  published  now  at  such  low  rates — anything, 
in  fact,  but  those  miserable  ''readers."  To  be  sure  the  grade 
limit  says  that  a  certain  page  of  this  book  is  to  be  reached,  but 
the  object  is  to  teach  the  children  to  read,  and  if  that  be  accom- 
plished who  could  condemn  the  means  ? 

After  all,  if  the  work  in  the  reading  class  be  ever  so  well  done,, 
it  must  needs  be  slow,  for  the  pupils  are  learning  to  read.  They 
have  many  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  it  is  at  best  rather  tedi- 
ous business.  To  prepare  the  way,  then,  for  the  pleasant  work 
that  is  to  follow,  the  teacher  must  interest  her  pupils  in  books, 
by  reading  to  them  and  by  encouraging  them  to  read  the  books,, 
of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  will  keep  a  liberal  supply  on  her 
desk.  During  the  first  and  second  years  Grimm's  and  Ander- 
son's Fairy  Tales,  Seven  Little  Sisters,  Water  Babies,  and  many 
other  books  of  this  class  may  be  used  with  profit  for  reading  ta 
the  children.  There  is  such  a  host  of  these  books  that  one  has 
has  only  to  choose,  and  the  children  will  be  glad  to  extend  the 
teacher's  library  by  occasional  loans.  During  the  third  and 
fourth  years  the  custom  of  reading  to  children  should  be  kept  up, 
but  they  should  be  encouraged  to  read  for  themselves  as  well. 

A  most  excellent  practice,  which  should  begin  in  the  primary 
school,  is  that  of  requiring  the  children  to  'Mearn  by  heart"  each 
week  some  choice  sentence,  some  pretty  verse,  or  perhaps  a  short 
poem.  The  selection  should  always  be  something  that  they  can 
understand  and  appreciate,  and  which  they  will  then  be  sure  to- 
like.  The  verbal  memory  is  most  active  during  childhood  \  and 
if  the  habit  is  early  formed  of  memorizing  the  best  of  what  is  read, 
it  will  be  a  source  of  benefit  and  pleasure  in  after  life. 

With  pupils  who  enter  school  at  six  years  of  age,  four  years  of 
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faithful,  skillful,  and  philosophical  teaching  will  accomplish  what 
has  been  suggested  as  belonging  to  the  first  stage  of  the  work. 
At  ten  years  old  children  should  be  somewhat  familiar  with  words, 
and  should  be  able  to  read  matter  suited  to  their  age,  with  suffl- 
•cient  e;cpression  to  make  the  meaning  clear.    If  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  use  the  Reader  up  to  this  time,  it  should  now  be  laid 
aside,  or,  if  a  good  one,  it  should  be  used  like  any  other  book, 
only  untU  the  children  lose  interest  in  its  contents.    When  pupils 
are  confined  in  their  work  to  the  usual  reading  book  they  are 
sure  to  turn  aside  from  the  perusal  of  its  stupid  scraps  toward 
the  miserable  trash  which  they  are  apt  to  find  more  interesting, 
and  which  they  can  now  read  with  ease.     Children  are  not,  as 
a  rule,  interested  in  short,  disconnected,  disjointed  literary  pro- 
eductions.     They  want  stories,  they  want  books,  and  they  will 
have  them.     Teachers  may  as  well  submit  gracefully  and  give 
them  the  right  sort.     There  are  plenty  of  good  books  and  they 
are  cheap  enough,  so  that  almost  any  school  may  possess  a  few 
volumes,  enough  to  make  a  study  of  the  one  or  two  authors  that 
may  be  profitably  considered  during  a  year.    . 

In  this  study  the  teacher  should  aim  to  give  her  pupils  an  idea 
^f  the  life  and  character  of  the  author.  She  should  lead  them 
to  notice  the  characteristics  of  his  style,  and  to  trace  his  life  and 
thought  in  his  works.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  study- 
ing the  people  and  the  country  that  may  be  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  work,  and  pupils  will  often  find  it  profitable  to  do  some 
parallel  reading.  The  study  should  be  made  to  read  ou^  as  well 
as  down. 

It  may  be  a  simple  matter  for  those  who  have  read  extensively 
to  understand  how  Hawthorne,  a  man  descended  from  the  most 
Tigid  Puritan  stock,  living  the  life  of  a  recluse,  surrounded  by  all 
the  beauty  of  nature  in  the  famous  little  village  of  Concord,  or 
in  the  silent,  antiquated  city  of  Salem,  could  write  the  story  of 
the  conscience  in  the  Scarlet  Letter.  Indeed  it  is  easy  enough 
for  a  mature  mind  to  trace  effect  in  any  author's  writing  to  its 
•cause  in  circumstances  or  in  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind.  But 
to  make  the  reading  of  children  effective  it  is  necessary  to  lead 
them  to  think  in  this  line.     Most  of  them  are  merely  interested 
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in  the  story  and  many  a  teacher,  should  she  question  her  pupils, 
might  be  surprised  as  was  the  father  who  set  his  child  to  read 
Paradise  Lost.  When  he  questioned  her  on  it  she  could  tell  the 
story  perfectly,  but  her  only  comment  was:  ^'I  am  glad  the 
devil  came  out  ahead." 

During  this  stage  of  the  work,  as  before,  the  aim  should  be  ta 
lead  the  children  to  understand,  to  appreciate,  and  to  express. 
As  an  aid  in  accomplishing  this  three-fold  purpose,  note-books 
will  be  found  invaluable.  Pupils,  especially  those  in  the  higher 
grades,  should  be  required  to  note  in  them  points  with  regard  to 
the  life  and  character  of  the  author  studied,  original  criticisms 
on  his  words,  favorite  scraps  to  be  committed,  anything  in  fact 
which  may  be  considered  of  prime  importance.  Above  aU  the 
children  should  be  led  as  they  grow  older  to  form  opinions  of 
their  own  and  to  present  original  ideas  for  the  criticism  of  the 
teacher. 

The  following  outline  may  serve  as  a  suggestion  as  to  the  au- 
thors to  be  -studied : 

Fifth  Year — Longfellow  an^  Whittier :  Shorter  poems.  Haw- 
thorne: Wonder  Book,  Tanglewood  Tales.  Louise  M.  Alcott: 
Little  Women.     Hans  Christian  Anderson :  Fairy  Tales. 

Sixth  Year — Whittier :  Snow  Bound.  Irving :  Sketch-Book, 
Bracebridge Hall,  Alhambra.  Abbott:  Histories.  Lamb:  Tales 
from  Shakespeare. 

Seventh  Year — Whittier :  Tent  on  the  Beach,  Bridal  of  Pena- 
cook.  Hawthorne :  Snow  Image  and  Twice  Told  Tales.  Scott : 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  The  Talisman,  Quentin  Durward. 

Eighth  Year — Longfellow :  Hiawatha  and  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish.  Hawthorne:  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.  Scott: 
Kenil worth,  Ivanhoe.  Tennyson.  Dickens :  Christmas  Carol. 
Selections  from  American  Authors,  giving  a  brief  outline  of 
American  literature. 

Ninth  Year — Shakespeare:  Julius  Caesar.  Selections  from 
English  Authors,  giving  a  brief  outline  of  English  literature, 

N.  B.  Not  all  the  books  named  in  this  course  of  supplemen- 
tary reading  are  to  be  studied  in  the  school-room,  but  these, 
and  more  if  possible,  are  to  be  read  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher. 
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It  is  difficult  to  make  selections  from  standard  authors  which 
shall  be  suited  to  children  of  various  ages.  For  example,  most 
of  the  women  who  are  noted  as  writers  have  given  us  either 
stories  that  the  children  are  familiar  with  through  magazines  and 
libraries,  or  else  their  writings  deal  with  problems  of  life  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  girls  and  boys. 

The  course  outlined  above  has  been  prepared  and  tested  with 
special  reference  to  graded  schools,  but  any  teacher  will  be  able 
to  select  from  it  books  suited  to  the  needs  of  her  own  school, 
be  it  ever  so  "ungraded." 

If  such  a  course  of  study  as  the  one  suggested  were  faithfully 
carried  out,  pupils  might  come  to  the  study  of  literature  in  the 
high  school  prepared  to  enjoy  the  work  and  to  profit  by  it ;  while 
those  who  never  go  beyond  the  grammar  school  would  have  a 
knowledge  of  books  and  a  love  for  them  which  could  not  fail  to 
prove  a  blessing.  Even  the  small  amount  of  work  that  might 
be  accomplished  during  one  year  in  a  ''country  school"  would 
bring  its  reward  to  the  already  over- worked  teacher.  Her  pupils 
would  look  upon  her  as  their  friend^  and  in  after  years  many 
happy  hours  spent  with  some  favorite  author  would  recall  the 
faithful  and  cultivated  woman  who  first  inspired  them  with  her 
own  love  for  good  books. 


THESE  PEOPLE— A  DREAM. 


,  BY  W.  H.  VENABLE,  LL.  D. 


One  afternoon,  in  midsummer,  I  fled  from  the  dust  and  heat 
of  Broadway  to  the  pleasant  shades  of  Central  Park.  I  saw  a 
throng  of  children  chasing  hoops,  and  while  I  watched  them  a 
stately  carriage  rolled  down  a  broad  avenue  and  stopped  near 
the  spot  where  I  stood.  The  vehicle  was  open,  and  in  it  sat  two 
lordly  men.  They  were  elegant, — even  majestic  in  person,  and 
their  equipage  was  magnificent.  There  was  a  dignified  arrogance 
of  manner  about  the  men  that  betokened  habitual  rulership,  and 
was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  coat-of-arms  emblazoned  on  the 
panel  of  the  carriage.     I  mused:    "Are  these  of  the  American 
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nobility  ?  or  may  they  be  hereditary  Princes  ?  "  One  of  the  men 
rose, — imposing,  haughty,  and  with  a  comprehensive  gesture, 
called  his  companion's  notice  to  the  moving  masses  of  humanity 
about  them,  and  said :  ''This  park  is  a  fine  thing  for  these  peo- 
ple." These  people  I  The  intonation,  the  emphasis,  the  conde- 
scending modulation  with  which  the  lordly  man  pronounced 
these  words  fixed  my  attention.  There  was  a  pitying  scorn  in 
his  speech  which  seemed  to  put  a  million  miles  between  himself 
and  the  tired  mechanic  who  sat  on  the  iron  seat  at  the  side  of 
the  drive- way.  And  I  could  not  help  observing  that  a  poor  wo- 
man, resting  on  the  sward,  with  a  sick  baby  in  her  arms,  glanced 
at  the  lordly  man  with  a  look  that  said,  ''He  is  a  Prince  and  we 
are  Pariahs."     I  did  not  like  that  abject  look. 

"These  people !  "  "These  people !  "  The  words  rang  in  my 
memory.  "These  people !  "  The  haunting  phiase  sounded  in 
my  brain  that  night  when  I  slept.  For  I  dreamed  a  dream  of 
"These  people." 

I  dreamed  that  I  beheld,  moving  down  Broadway,  an  inter- 
minable procession — the  procession  of  the  Industries:  farmers, 
mechanics,  manufacturers,  miners,  lumbermen,  traders,  trans- 
porters, artizans, — all  classes  of  working  men,  bearing  the  sym- 
bols of  their  employments.  The  procession  moved  to  the  sound 
of  triumphal  music.  Banners  streamed  over  the  heads  of  the 
marching  hosts,  and  on  every  banner  I  could  read  the  words, 
"These  people, — the  sustainers  of  material  prosperity." 

My  dream  changed,  and  I  saw,  depicted  in  the  air,  a  series  of 
wonderful  scenes.  The  pictures  came  and  went  like  the  dissolv- 
ing views  of  a  magic  lantern.  Some  invisible  hand  exhibited, 
in  succession,  lively  images  of  the  processes  and  products  of  the 
professions  and  high  arts.  The  pulpit,  the  press,  the  rostrum, 
the  bar,  the  studio,  the  library, — all  the  apparatus  and  applian- 
ces that  promote  civilization  were  shown.  I  saw  innumerable 
laborers  at  work  in  the  various  departments  which  call  for  thought, 
genius,  culture,  eloquence,  wisdom,  virtue.  And  over  each  tab- 
leau representing  men  working  with  hand  or  brain, — with  tongue 
or  pen,  or  pencil,  or  microscope,  for  the  bettering  of  the  world, 
I  saw  inscribed,  in  golden  letters,  the  words,  "These  people,— 
the  conservators  of  mental  power." 
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My  dream  changed.  I  was  in  a  broad  street  of  a  great  me- 
tropolis. Night  was  upon  the  city,  but  not  silence,  for  the  street 
was  a  sea  of  men, — a  sea  in  storm.  Yells  and  curses  and  shots 
and  groans  of  pain  told  that  the  maniac  Mob  had  broken  his 
chain  and  was  throttling  his  keeper  Law.  Torches  were  applied 
to  magnificent  buildings,  roaring  flames  licked  out  the  stars. 
Methought  the  lordly  man  appeared  at  a  high  casement,  his  com- 
panion at  his  side,  pale  in  the  glare  of  the  flames.  The  lordly 
man  wayed  his  hand  deprecatingly  and  said,  ''What  is  to  be 
■done  with  these  people  ?  these  furious  people  ?  " 

My  dream  changed.  I  was  in  a  populous  city  on  election 
day.  The  masses  crowded  to  the  voting  places.  The  polls  were 
open.  Democrat,  Republican,  native  and  naturalized,  white  and 
black,  twenty-one  and  ninety, — the  citizens  filed  up  to  the  ballot- 
box,  each  holding  on  to  the  chosen  ticket  sm  if  that  little  slip  of 
paper  were  a*  pass  to  eternal  salvation.  My  heart  beat  high. 
¥or  though  I  saw  in  the  crowd  the  lurking  dog  of  corruption, 
and  the  demon  fraud,  I  could  not  but  remember,  not  the  scorn- 
iul  words  of  the  lordly  man  at  Central  Park,  but  the  grand  key- 
note of  the  Constitution — **We  the  People." 

Once  more  my  dream  was  changed.  I  trod  labyrinths  of 
squalor  and  misery.  My  eyes  met  all  forms  of  vice  and  crime. 
So  base,  so  loathsome,  so  frightful  were  the  wicked  dens  of  the 
city,  that  I  hurried  away  to  the  peaceful  villages  and  farms.  I 
walked  along  a  lonely  country  road,  through  a  gloomy  wood, 
near  a  dark  hollow.  A  scream  of  terror  startled  me,  and  rush- 
ing forward  I  beheld  a  schoolgirl  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  a 
tramp.  With  a  quick  impulse  to  rescue,  and  a  fierce  passion  to 
chastise,  I  fired  a  ball  to  the  man's  heart,  but  when,  in  my  dream, 
I  saw  his  blood  creep  in  the  grass,  I  reflected,  ''Alas  that  such 
cure  is  the  only  one  for  my  brother,  for  this  tramp  too  was  one 
of  '  These  people  I ' " 

My  dream  ended  with  a  beautiful  vision.  I  saw  the  school 
children  of  the  United  States  of  America,  assembled  in  one  stu- 
pendous convention.  Fourteen  million  children.  They  sang 
in  chorus  the  song  of  universal  amelioration.  They  sang  the  song 
•of  secular  redemption.     These  people,  said  my  heart,  these  little 
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people,  are  the  hope  of  the  Nation :  they  are  the  Reformers  of 
the  World. 

The  great  concourse  of  boys  and  girls  marched,  as  they  sang, 
and  each  bore  a  white  shield  inscribed  Virtue,  and  each  a  shin^ 
ing  spear  named  Knowledge.  Thus  armed  and  protected  they 
marched  on,  to  win  the  battle  of  life,  and  over  them  waved  a 
standard  with  the  magic  words — "These  People." 

Was  this  my  dream  only  a  dream,  or  was  it  the  similitude  of 
what  is  and  of  what  shall  be  ? 


{.)     A  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR 

THE  STATE. 


[The  following  Report  was  adopted  by  the  High  School  Section  of  the 
State  Association  at  its  last  meeting.] 

Your  committee,  appointed  last  year  "to  readjust  a  uniform- 
Course  of  Study  for  the  High  Schools  of  Indiana,"  proposed  by 

a  committee  appointed  in  1885,  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing:— 

To  your  committee  it  seems  impracticable  to  propose  a  uni- 
form  High  School  Course  that  would  adapt  itself  readily  to  the 
widely  different  local  circumstaFxes  in  the  different  cities  and 
towns  of  the  state.  Local  needs,  wants,  tastes,  opportunities, 
means,  local  and  personal  views  of  life,  local  culture,  etc.,  play 
so  important  a  part  in  determining  the  possible  scope  of  the  loca^ 
high  schools,  that  a  course  adapted  to  one  community  is  imprac- 
ticable in  another. 

Indeed,  it  seems  scarcely  desirable  to  propose  such  a  coarse 
at  the  present  stage  of  the  educational  development  of  our  state. 
We  live  in  a  period  of  pedagogic  transition ;  we  are  steadily 
growing  out  of  a  past  in  which  the  imparting  of  knowledge 
formed  the  chief  work  of  the  school,  into  a  future  in  which  the 
development  of  mental  power  will  form  its  chief  aim. 

The  views  concerning  the  place  of  the  high  school  in  the  ed- 
ucational work  of  the  state  are  so  unsettled  that  this  alone  woald 
preclude  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  course  of  study.  Some  would 
make  of  the  high  school  merely  a  preparatory  school  for  the  ani- 
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versitj;  others  would  make  it  a  mere  business  college;  some 
would  assign  to  it  a  fuller  preparation  for  higher  manhood  and 
womanhood  than  the  grammar  school  can  give,  and  others  look 
upon  it  as  a  preparation  for  a  life  of  refined  leisure. 

Before  a  uniform  course  of  study  can  become  practicable,  an 
organic  connection  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  high 
school,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  university,  must  have 
been  established.  These  departments  must  have  found  a  com- 
mon beginning  and  a  common  aim,  and  must  have  agreed  upon 
the  place  each  is  to  fill  in  the  common  work. 

That  this  time  has  not  yet  come  is  obvious.  That  with  a  dis- 
franchised profession  of  teachers,  educational  legislation  in  the 
hands  of  partizan  politics,  and  public  universities  and  normal 
schools  practically  almost  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  state,  this  time  will  be  long  coming,  is  to  be 
feared.  At  any  rate,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  this 
renders  it  impossible,  at  present,  to  prepare  a  uniform  course  of 
study,  such  as  we  were  called  upon  to  readjust. 

With  these  remarks  your  committee  might  close  its  labors,  and 
ask  to  be  released.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  appointment  of 
the  committee  was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  hasten  the  advent  of 
a  period  when  a  more  fully  organized  school  system  than  that 
which  our  state  now  possesses,  will  render  possible  the  adoption 
of  a  uniform  course  of  study  without  prejudice  to  educational 
progress. 

For  this  purpose  your  committee  offer,  partly  in  proof  of  their 
position  and  partly  as  an  aid  to  the  desire  which  prompted  its 
creation,  an  Order  of  Studies  suitable  for  High  Schools, — an 
order  of  studies  which  all  high  schools  may,  or  perhaps  should, 
strive  to  approach,  if  they  mean  to  assist  in  hastening  the  period 
hoped  for, — an  order  of  studies  sufficiently  in  accordance  with 
the  possibilities  of  our  communities  to  insure  progress  along  the 
whole  line. 

In  this  work  your  committee  looked  upon  the  high  school  as 
the  crowning  department  of  the  common  schools  of  our  towns 
and  cities.  To  these  the  normal  school  and  the  universities 
have  been  added  in  the  interest  of  certain  professional  wants  and 
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needs  of  the  commonwealth.  Admission  to  these  professional 
schools  implies  that  the  candidate  has  passed  creditably  through 
the  high  school ;  and  it  is  proper  that  the  high  school  should 
prepare  students  for  this  admission.  Yet  it  should  not  sacrifice 
to  this  requirement  considerations  of  more  general  value,  l3riDg 
in  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  great  majority  of  its  students  who 
•do  not  expect  to  enter  these  professional  schools. 

Our  common  schools  consist  of  the  t)rimary,  grammar,  and 
high  school  departments.  In  a  well  organized  system  each  of 
these  departments,  while  it  considers  the  pupil  in  all  his  relations, 
stands  for  a  certain  period  of  development.  Thus  the  primary 
school  has  charge  chiefly  of  the  intuitional  development,  the 
grammar  school  of  the  period  of  intellectual  development,  the 
high  school  of  rational  development  The  primary  school  deals 
predominantly  with  observation ;  the  grammar  school  with  com- 
parison and  description ;  the  high  school  with  experiment  The 
•chief  material  of  the  primary  school  are  things ;  of  the  grammar 
school,  words;  of  the  high  school,  relations.  The  primary  school 
forms  notions ;  the  grammar  school,  ideas ;  the  high  school,  pur- 
poses. The  primary  school  deals  with  the  outer ;  the  grammar 
school  with  the  inner ;  the  high  school  connects  the  two. 

Within  these  limitations,  the  high  school  should  in  all  its  studies 
follow  a  logical  order  of  subjects.  To  your  committee  it  seemed 
for  many  obvious  reasons  best  to  confine  these  subjects  to  four 
lines.  Two  of  these — Science  and  Mathematics — deal  with 
nature;  and  two — History  and  Language — deal  with  culture. 
Others  might  have  been  added,  and,  doubtless,  will  be  added  in 
future  proposals  of  a  similar  character ;  but,  for  the  present,  these 
limits  seemed  to  be  indicated  by  every  consideration  of  reason- 
able moderation. 

It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  the  committee  dd^not  consider  any 
•of  the  so-called  ordinary  branches  completed  in  the  grammar  school, 
at  least  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  completed.  A  sort 
of  completion  may  be  conceded  so  far  as  the  formation  of  certain 
fundamental  ideas  and  a  certain  degree  of  practical  skill  are  con* 
cerned,  but  each  of  these  subjects  must  appear  again  in  the  high 
school  for  the  study  of  relationships ;  not  for  review  so  much,  bat 
rather  (ox  fruition  in  the  rational  development  of  purpose. 
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The  order  of  studies  agreed  upon  is  as  follows : 

z.  Mathematics. 


Number:  General  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  AppUcationt  to  Geometry,. 

Science,  etc. 
Form:   Meosaration  and  Ebcperimental  Geometry,  Geometric  Laws,. 

Trigonometry,  Surveying  (Geometricsu  Drawing). 

{Force :    Experimental  PhyBlce  and  Chemittry,  Physical  and*)  pu„.,vai 
Chemical  Laws,  Geology.  >  r  .™«Ii.„ 

Life:    Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology.  J  Geography. 

3.  HiSTOftY. — Pragmatical  History,  Political  Economy,  History  of  Civilization. 

f  English  /^'  American  Literature,  Enghsh  Literature. 

4,  Languagb.  <  '^"s'*****  \  ^.   Etymology,  Grammatical  Construction,  Rhetoric. 

(,Other  Languages :    (Ladn,  German,  French,  etc.) 

An  or4er  of  studies  similar  to  this  will  adapt  itself  to  all  cir- 
cumstances, however  limited ;  and  will  sustain  all  striving,  how- 
ever extended.  In  each  line,  the  student  passes  from  the  nearer 
to  the  more  remote ;  the  subsequent  rests  logically  on  all  that 
precedes.  In  each  line  the  work  is  based  on  experiment,  passes- 
through  generalization  and  analysis  to  purpose  and  synthetic  ap- 
plication. 

In  the  selection  of  its  course,  the  high  school  would  always 
contract  or  extend  its  work  within  the  requirements  of  this  order 
of  studies.  It  might  contract  or  extend  the  respective  fields  of 
experimental  research,  of  analytical  generalization,  and  of  syn- 
thetic application,  but  in  the  fields  selected,  it  would  insist  on  all 
these  things ;  so  that  the  student  may  learn  to  work  always  for  a 
purpose,  and  know  how  to  find  and  to  realize  this  purpose. 

Thus,  if,  in  the  line  of  science  studies,  the  school  were  limited 
to  physical  geography,  it  would  even  then  spend  the  earlier  por- 
tions of  the  time  given  to  this  subject  in  efforts  to  clear  up,  to- 
generalize,  to  arrange,  and  to  round  off  the  student's  knowledge 
of  natural  history  and  physiology,  of  physical  and  chemical  phe- 
nomena and  laws.  If  limited  in  mathematical  form — study,  it 
would  still,  after  selecting  the  applications  which  the  student  may 
reach,  base  their  study  on  an  adequate  preparation  in  experimen- 
tal work  and  a  sufficient  comprehension  of  the  geometric  laws 
involved. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  even  the  most  favored 
cities  will  obtain  a  satisfactory  completeness  and  wholeness  in 
their  high  school  work,  will  lead  the  student  to  a  satisfactory 
fruition  from  his  school  work  in  life,  in  the  measure  in  which 
they  adapt  their  work  to  such  an  order  of  study. 

Again  it  will  be  seen  that  this  order  of  study  leaves  ample 
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room  for  preparation  for  college.  Inasmuch  as  the  college  de- 
votes so  much  of  its  work  to  the  advanced  phases  of  analytical 
generalization  and  synthetic  application,  the  high  school  work  in 
these  phases  may  be  clipped  sufficiendy  to  enable  the  candidate 
for  college  to  gain  an  adequate  knowledge  of  Latin,  GermaD, 
and  other  matters  the  college  may  require. 

For  the  boy,  too,  who  means  to  enter  business,  book-keeping 
and  whatever  belongs  to  it  may  be  made  a  most  serviceable  ap- 
plication of  thorough  number- work ;  and  in  other  lines  of  study 
suitable  applications  may  be  found. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  desire  to  express  tlieir  deep  sense 
of  gratitude  to  last  year's  committee  for  the  thorough  and  efficient 
preparatory  work  of  the  latter.  The  painstaking,  conscientious 
labors  of  the  latter  made  it  possible  for  this  year's  committee  to 
survey  the  ground  and  to  reach  a  conclusion.  £ven  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  order  of  studies,  your  committee  were  largely 
guided  by  the  excellent  presentation  of  this  subject  in  last  year's 
report 

Indeed,  with  a  few  changes  in  the  course  of  study  prepared 

last  year,  changes  of  recommendations  made  evidentiy  under  the 

pressure  of  an  attempt  to  reconcile  a  variety  of  local  wants  and 

individual  views  and  needs, — the  course  proposed  by  the  last 

year's  committee  might  take  the  place  of  the  order  of  study  here 

submitted. 

Respectfully,  W.  N.  Hailman, 

CKn  of  Committee, 


AN  ITEM  IN  THE  SPELLING  REFORM. 


HENRY  A.   FORD,  A.  M. 


The  first  appendix  to  the  recent  book  of  "Mistakes  in  Writing 
English,"  by  the  veteran  Boston  proof-reader  and  author,  Mr. 
Marshall  T.  Bigelow,  contains  a  suggestion  which  should  be 
known  to  all  readers  of  the  School  Journal,  and  should  be  adop- 
ted wherever  our  language  is  written  or  printed.  It  would  unify 
the  usage  of  scholars,  prevent  innumerable  blunders  in  their 
writing,  as  well  as  that  of  the  less  instructed,  and  aid  in  the  sim- 
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plification  of  our  orthography,  which  is  surely,  though  very  slowly 
nakiDg  progress. 

Mr.  Bigelow  cites  the  well-known  rule,  '^The  regular  plural  of 
nouns  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  s  to  the  singular";  but  under 
it  gives  without  the  e  some  plurals  which  we  are  wont  to  see  end- 
ing in  es,  as  halos,  heros,  mottos,  alkalis,  Miamis,  and  perhaps 
rabbis.  He  allows  the  es  to  monosyllables  ending  in  o,  except 
•  when  this  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  as  noes,  woes,  twos ;  but  points 
well  the  absurdity  of  spelling  mosquitoes,  volcanoes,  potatoes, 
etc.,  with  a  totally  useless  and  superfluous  letter  (^),  while  me- 
mento, canto,  grotto,  piano,  and  many  more,  take  only  s  for  the 
plural.  There  is  no  reason  but  arbitrary  usage  and  the  diction- 
aries for  the  distinction.  Similarly  he  would  treat  alkali,  mufti, 
cadi,  Maravedi,  rabbi,  and  the  like,  with  Abnaki,  Miami,  and 
other  tribal  or  geographical  designations — which  are,  indeed, 
now  generally  written  without  the  e  in  the  plural  termination. 

Our  author  also  proposes  the  elision  of  e  in  the  third  person  of 
all  verbs  of  like  ending,  except  in  monosyllables;  as  eclios, 
does,  goes  (but  coos  and  woos,  of  course).  The  compounds  of 
do  and  go  would  follow  the  rule  in  outdoes,  undoes,  undergoes, 
foregoes,  and  other  forms.  ** Words,"  he  says,  **like  no,  wo, 
go,  and  do,  would  look  very  awkward  if  written  without  the  gs 
as  a  termination.  But  the  omission  of  e  in  all  such  words  of 
more  than  one  syllable  would  hardly  be  noticed,  and  I  venture 
to  say  that,  with  respect  to  more  than  half  the  words  ending  in 
^,  no  one  could  say  without  looking  into  the  dictionary  how  the 
plural  should  be  written.  *  *  It  can  make  no  difference  with 
the  pronunciation,  and  will  relieve  the  writer  and  printer  from 
all  doubt  as  to  the  correct  spelling,  by  simply  extending  the  reg- 
ular rule  for  the  formation  of  the  plural  to  all  this  large  class  of 
words." 

That  careful  and  painstaking  scholar  of  blessed  memory,  the 
late  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  formerly  an  editor  of  the 
School  Journal,  once  undertook  an  examination  of  the  entire  vo- 
cabulary of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  that  he  might 
know  and  enumerate  the  nouns  ending  in  o  which  make  their 
plurals  respectively  in  s  and  es.     It  was  a  tremendous  labor, 
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which  would  have  been  unnecessary  had  Mr.  Bigelow's  innova- 
tion become  regulative  in  our  language  a  generation  ago.    The 

toil  ought  to  have  been  made  needless  long  before. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  April,  1887. 


BEAUTIFUL  THOUGHTS  ON  BOTANY. 


Here  are  a  few  live  words  from  Dr.  Home,  of  Allentown,  Psu^ 
concerning  the  study  of  botany.     They  are  good.     He  says: 

"Now  for  botany  I     School  is  being  called,  at  this  season,  io 
the  great  kingdom  of  nature !     We  have  just  had  a  good,  long 
recess.     Now  let  us  up  and  tp  work.     The  botany  class  should 
be  organized  at  once.     If  there  can  not  be  regular,  systematic 
study  made  of  botany,  the  next  best  thing,  or,  perhaps  the  first 
best  thing  should  be  done,  namely,  to  study  the  vegetable  world 
in  an  informal  manner,  as  a  great  object-lesson.    There  is  vastly 
more  sense,  and  profit  too,  in  teaching  children  the  names,  char- 
acter, and  characteristics  of  plants,  than  in  the  distasteful  rigma* 
role,  practiced  sometimes,  of  holding  up  an  object  and  asking  a 
*  number  of  hackneyed  questions  about  it,  in  a  stereotyped  style. 
What  a  freshness  and  beauty,  and,  withal,  what  an  interest  in 
the  kingdom  of  plants !     Take  out  your  pupils,  and  commence 
with  the  first  flower  whose  head  is  Ufted  out  of  the  snowbank. 
Familiarize  the  children  with  every  one  of  the  first  flowers  of 
spring.    Pass  none,  neglect  none.    If  you  don't  know  the  name 
of  the  early  peeper  out  of  the  ground  which  is  brought  to  you, 
hunt  up  your  botany,  and  be  determined  that  you  will  know. 
Don't  miss  the  early  crocus,  the  daffodil,  the  trailing  arbutus,  the 
various  anemones,  the  violets; 'dig  up  the  beautifully  colored 
skunk  cabbage,  smell  your  fingers  after  you  have  handled  it ; 
you  will  thus  learn  to  know  it  by  the  sense  of  smell,  as  well  as 
of  sight ;  climb  the  trees,  and  bring  in  branches  of  the  maple 
with  their  early  flowers;  ransack  meadow,  field  and  woods;, 
there  are  intensely  interesting  object-lessons  to  be  studied  every- 
where." 


A  more  lovely  May  would  be  difficult  for  the  oldest  to  recall. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

{This  Dtpartment  is  conducted  by  S.  S.  Parr,  Principal  De  Pauw  Normal  School.) 

THO  UGHT-READING. 


IN  order  to  understand  what  thought-reading  is,  several  dis- 
tinctions are  essential:  i.  The  difference  between  reading 
and  ordinary  speaking  and  between  reading  and  declamation 
or  recitation.  2.  The  difference  between  oral  reading  and  silent 
or  thought-reading.  3.  The  difference  between  primary  and  ad- 
vanced reading.  4.  The  difference  between  thought-reading, 
emotional  reading,  and  that  which  addresses  the  will.  5.  The 
difference  between  narration,  description,  exposition,  argumen- 
tation, poetry  and  oratory,  regarding  these  as  the  primary  forms 
of  discourse.  6.  The  difference  between  reading  to  learn  to 
read  and  reading  for  special  culture  and  knowledge.  7.  The 
difference  between  good  reading  and  bad  reading. 

a.  Reading  differs  from  speaking  in  that  the  latter  requires 
two  simultaneous  processes,  while  the  former  requires  three.  In 
speaking,  we  arrange  our  ideas  and  express  them,  taking  care  to 
adjust  our  expression  to  the  understanding  of  the  mind  we  ad- 
dress. Reading  requires  one  to  arrange  his  ideas  and  express 
them  in  a  form  suitable  to  the  understanding  of  the  mind  ad- 
dressed. It  requires  the  additional  process  of  interpretation,  or 
the  association  of  definite  and  clear  ideas  with  written  letters, 
syllables  and  words,  regarded  as  symbols.  The  last  is  the  really 
difficult  part  of  the  procedure.  Without  definite  and  precise  in- 
terpretation there  can  be  no  good  reading.  Thought-reading  is 
almost,  or  quite,  synonymous  with  interpretation. 

Declamation  or  recitation  substitutes  in  place  of  interpretation, 
the  memory  of  what  has  been  previously  interpreted.  The  mere 
learning  of  words  does  not  constitute  good  declamation  or  reci- 
tation, any  more  than  the  mere  mouthing  of  words  does  not  con- 
stitute good  reading. 

b.     Oral   reading  employs  the  voice,  and  presupposes  that 
what  is  read  has  previously  been  interpreted,  that  is,  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  individual  words  and  sentences  fixed,  and  the 
2 
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meaning  of  the  whole  series  of  sentences  definitely  determined 
upon.  Oral  reading,  further,  requires  a  trained  voice,  acquaint- 
ance with  proper  pronunciation  and  enunciation,  and  ability  to 
adjust  one's  oral  expression,  on  the  one  hand  to  the  thought,  and, 
on  the  other  hand  to  what  Hill  calls  the  pre-existent  state  of  the 
mind  addressed.  The  success  of  oral  reading  depends,  as  pointed 
out  above,  on  the  thoroughness  of  interpretation. 

c.  Advanced  reading  is  not,  as  supposed  by  many,  a  more 
difficult  form  of  primary  reading,  but  a  kind  of  reading  essen- 
tially different  from  it.  Primary  reading  is  concerned  with  learn- 
ing the  ideas  expressed  by  individual  words  and  sentences^  and 
in  mastering  the  forms  of  the  words  as  they  appear  to  the  eye, 
and  fall  upon  the  ear.  In  advanced  reading,  the  interpretation 
of  single  words  and  sencences  is  presupposed  and  is  subordinate 
to  the  interpretation  and  expression  of  connected  series  of  sen- 
tences, which  we  call  "discourse,"  "selections,"  "themes," 
and  the  like.  Advanced  reading  is,  likewise,  more  especially 
concerned  with  the  niceties  of  correct  oral  expression.  But  as 
persons  who  read,  read  twenty  times  silently  to  once  aloud,  ad- 
vanced reading  is  more  especially  concerned  with  the  interpre- 
tation or  thought-reading  process.  In  this  sense,  it  is  almost  a 
synonym  of  thought-reading. 

d.  Some  reading  is  intended  to  move  the  intellect ;  some  to 
move  the  emotions,  and  some  to  move  the  will.  All  scientific 
reading- matter  is  of  the  first  kind ;  poetry,  of  the  second,  and  all 
moral  maxims,  principles  and  advice,  and  all  oratory,  of  the 
third.  It  is  not  asserted  that  emotional  reading  does  not  move 
the  intellect,  or  that  didactic  discourse  does  not  move  the  emo. 
tions.  Neither  of  these  propositions  would  be  true.  Any  form 
of  reading  exercises  all  three  of  the  great  faculties  of  mind,  but 
every  good  piece  of  discourse  is  intended  to  move  some  one 
more  than  the  others,  and  is  named  from  its  predoinmant  trait. 
The  efficiency  with  which  a  selection  accomplishes  its  purpose 
depends  primarily  on  the  efficiency  of  the  interpretation  or  com- 
prehension. 

e.  Every  piece  of  reading  is  either  a  description,  narration, 
exposition,  argumentation,  piece  of  poetry,  or  of  oratory,  using 
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the  word  oratory  widely  to  mean  whatever  is  intended  to  move 
the  will.  The  chief  question  in  explaining  the  processes  of  read- 
ing, with  reference  to  th^se  forms  of  composition,  is,  What  is  the 
movement  or  process  of  thought  in  each  ? 

In  description,  the  attention  of  the  jdescriber  and  of  the  reader 
and  hearer  is  supposed  to  to  move  consecutively  over  the  object 
described. 

In  narration,  the  object  is  supposed  to  change  consecutively 
before  the  attention  of  both  narrator  and  hearer.   * 

In  exposition,  the  aim  is  a  deep  understanding  of  the  object, 
and  the  expounder  leads  the  attention  of  the  one  instructed  from 
the  superficial  and  easily  apprehended  attributes  of  the  object  to 
its  real  nature,  purpose  and  cause. 

in  argumentation,  the  purpose  of  which  is  a  changed  attitude 
of  mind  toward  something,  the  attention  is  led  along  a  series  of 
connected  propositions  to  a  final  proposition  or  conclusion,  which 
causes  a  change  of  attitude  in  the  mind  toward  some  object  or 
action. 

In  poetry,  the  attention  is  led  over  those  attributes  of  an  object 
or  series  of  objects,  which  excite  the  imagination  to  construct 
images  that  move  the  emotions. 

In  oratory,  the  attention  is  led  over  these  attributes  of  an  ob- 
ject or  a  series  of  objects,  which  excite  the  imagination  to  picture 
possible  change  in  actions  or  objects. 

Narration  is  based  chiefly  on  the  relation  of  changing  time ; 
description,  on  changing  place.  Exposition  and  argumentation 
employ  the  relations  of  existence,  substance  and  attribute,  whole 
and  part,  cause  and  effect,  comparison  and  contrast,  time,  space, 
and  design.  Poetry  and  oratory  are  really  not  new  forms  of 
discourse,  viewing  it  on  the  kind  of  process,  since  they  differ 
from  the  others  mainly  in  purpose.  They  involve  narration,  de 
scription,  exposition  and  argumentation  in  various  degrees,  and 
thus  employ  all  the  relations,  mentioned  above,  included  in  the 
first  four  forms  of  discourse  mentioned.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
questioned  whether  poetry  in  its  true  sense  includes  anything  of 
either  exposition  or  argumentation. 

/.     In  learning  to  read,  one  studies  the  processes  he  employs 
with  a  vi^w  of  consciously  employing  them  to  aid  m  the  work  of 
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reading.  He  also  practices  these  processes  to  gain  skill  in  their 
application.  This  is  quite  a  different  procedure  from  ordinary 
reading,  which  does  not  primarily  seek*to  master  the  process  of 
reading,  but  is  in  pursuit  of  general  culture  and  information. 
The  failure  to  recognize  this  broad  and  patent  destination  is  the 
source  of  much  bad  work  in  reading.  It  leads  to  bungling,  be- 
cause it  assumes  many  things  that  are  not  true,  and  can  be  true 
only  after  the  pupil  is  relatively  matured  in  reading  as  an  art 

g.  To  emphasize  the  difference  between  good  reading  and 
bad,  one  can  not  do  better  than  quote  a  sample  brick  from  Mark 
Twain's  **  English  as  She  is  Taught." 

Cato's  Soliloquy. — One  day  Mrs.  Gastrel  set  a  little  girl  to  repeat  to  him 
[Dr.  Samuel  Johnson]  Cato's  Soliloquy,  which  she  went  through  very  cor- 
rectly.    The  Doctor,  after  a  pause,  asked  the  child — 

**What  was  to  bring  Cato  to  an  end?" 

She  said  it  was  a  knife. 

"  No,  my  dear,  it  was  not  so." 

*'  My  Aunt  Polly  said  it  was  a  knife." 

•*Why,  Aunt  Polly's  knife  may  do^  but  it  was  a  dagger y  my  dear." 

He  then  asked  her  the  meaning  of  <*  bane  and  antidote,"  which  she  was  un- 
able to  give.     Mrs.  Gastrel  said, — 

"  You  can  not  expect  so  young  a  child  to  know  the  meaning  of  such  words.' 

He  then  said, — 

"My  dear,  how  many  pence  are  there  in  sixpence?''^ 

"  I  can  not  tell,  Sir,"  was  the  half  terrified  reply. 

On  this,  addressing  himself  to  Mrs.  Gastrel,  he  said, — 

*'Now,  my  dear  lady,  can  anything  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  teach  a  child 
Cato's  Soliloquy,  who  does  not  know  how  many  pence  there  are  in  sixpence?  " 

Mark  Twain  quotes  this  from  Crocker's  Boswell's  JohnsoD. 
Need  he  have  gone  so  far  to  find  illustration  of  speaking  words, 
in  reading  or  recitation,  without  any  adequate  idea  of  what  they 
mean  ?  He  could  probably  have  secured  a  better  example  by 
going  to  the  nearest  school-house. 

If  the  teacher  of  reading  is  master  of  these  differences,  she  will 
succeed.  Whoever  grasps  clearly  the  limitations  of  the  subject 
set  forth  in  these  distinctions  will  be  able  to  devise  an  effective 
method  of  teaching  the  subject.  And  such  teachers  as  are  too 
indifferent  or  too  lazy  to  master  them,  will  teach  very  little,  or 
any,  the  better,  by  having  given  to  them  a  string  of  devices. 
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SOME  BOOKS  AND  OTHER  BOOKS, 


The  Reading  Circle  Board  of  Control,  if  they  are  correctly 
reported,  are  authority  for  the  statement  that  Green's  Short  His- 
tory of  the  English  People  excelled,  in  number  of  copies  called 
for,  any  other  book  of  the  list  offered  for  the  current  year.  If 
this  is  true,  and  it  seems  to  be  so,  the  fact  is  a  sufficient  warranty 
for  some  remarks  on  the  alleged  idea  that  teachers  are  not  suffi- 
ciendy  strong  to  bear  a  good  thorough,  substantial  book,  but 
must  be  fed  on  the  milk  and  water  of  ''easy"  books.  Certain 
•Might"  works  are  supposed  to  be  within  the  reach  of  ordinary 
mortals,  but  certain  others,  denominated  "heavy"  and  "hard", 
are  supposed  to  be  comprehensible  only  to  the  elect,  the  philoso- 
phers and  the  sages  of  the  school-room.  A  wishy-washy  aggre- 
gation, gathered  with  a  hay- rake,  is  supposed  to  be  better  and 
easier  than  a  lucid  and  clear  exposition  by  a  master  of  the  sub- 
ject. This  view  of  books  is  substantially  saying  that  a  tyro  who 
knows  no  part  of  his  subject  with  thoroughness  is  superior  to 
one  who  has  broken  up  his  ground  to  the  bottom.  According 
to  this,  an  amateur  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  professional.  This 
sentiment  is,  perhaps,  an  outcropping  of  the  prejudice  against 
specialists,  a  provincialism  which  time  alone  can  conquer. 

The  idea  that  the  immature  productions  of  amateurs  and  com- 
pilers are  "easier"  than  the  substantial  works  of  masters  is  a 
fallacy  and  misconception.  This  fallacy  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  such  books  accomplish  some  real  and  substantial  progress 
toward  a  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Such  is  not  the  case.  They 
foster  memorizing,  shallowness  and  general  good-for-nothingness 
of  mind.  Some  of  the  books  which  are,  or  have  been  in  the 
Reading  Circle  Course  are  so  barbarously  constructed  that  an 
expert  in  their  subject-matter  would  be  unable  to  reconcile  their 
conflicting  and  nugatory  statements.  One  which  has  been  in 
the  list  is  not  only  a  mere  heap  of  raked  up  odds  and  ends  in 
thought,  but  violates  the  principlas  of  good  English  on  every 
page. 

The  Reading  Circle  Board  of  Control  ought,  in  large  part,  to 
be  exonerated  from  the  responsibility  of  choosing  such  books. 
The  choice  was,  in  large  masure,  forced  on  them  by  outside  senti- 
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ment.  If  the  bulk  of  the  teachers  are  indoctrinated  into  the 
belief  that  they  must  have  such  books,  or  none,  the  board  must 
either  select  none  at  all,  or  select  such  as  are  called  for.  The 
sentiment  of  the  board,  if  left  to  itself,  would,  we  think,  give  us 
a  better  class  of  books. 

Nobody  with  any  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  board 
would  charge  that  its  members  are  open  to  direct  influence  which 
looks  toward  choice  of  a  low  grade  of  books.  Its  members  are 
far  above  any  such  imputation.  But,  perhaps,  they  have  listened 
a  little  too  assiduously  to  that  voice  of  the  siren — "public  senti- 
ment." The  plain  fact  is  that  this  so  called  public  sentiment  is 
very  largely  an  echo  from  the  manipulations  of  the  book- houses. 
Their  agents  have  so  mixed  up  with  institutes,  meetings  and  con- 
ventions, that  these  bodies  have  mistaken  the  sentiment  of  such 
disinterested  gentlemen  for  their  own.  And  this  is,  it  seems, 
the  voice  that  came  up  demanding  "easy"  and  "light"  books. 

This  article  is  neither  for  nor  against  any  book,  or  book- firm. 
It  is  neither  for  nor  against  the  Board  of  Control,  but  in  the  in- 
terest of  truth  and  progress.  Green's  History  is  the  only  sub- 
stantial, well-written  book  the  course  has  contained,  so  far  as  the 
list  has  come  under  the  writer's  observation.  As  an  exception 
to  this,  "Watts  on  the  Mind"  should  be  named.  It  was  a  not- 
able book  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  was  the  work  of 
a  man  who  gripped  his  subject  with  the  firm  hold  of  a  master. 
This,  however,  is  not  intended  to  indorse  a  book,  which,  though 
once  good,  is  now  left  far  in  the  wake  of  scientific  thought  and 
progress. 

If  the  one  substantial  and  well-written  book  offered  teachers 
has  taken  so  well,  may  we  not  take  heart  and  offer  them  more 
of  the  same  sort  ?  s.  s.  p. 


It  is  not  what  we  put  on,  but  what  we  put  in,  that  makes  us 
grow.  It  is  fashionable  to  put  on,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  put  in. 
A  bank  highly  ornamented,  gilded,  furnished,  but  with  no  cash 
in  its  vaults,  could  do  no  business.  A  very  plain  building,  with 
plenty  of  money,  would  be  infinitely  more  beneficial.  A  fash- 
onable  education,  all  gilt  and  glitter,  but  no  gold,  produces  no- 
thing. Better  by  far  the  uneducated  roughness  of  Lincoln  than 
^he  educcUed  emptiness  of  a  dude. 
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PXIMARY   DEPARTMENT. 

[This  Department  is  conducted  by  Howabd  Saxdison,  Professor  of  Methods  in  the 

estate  Normal  School.] 


-:o:. 


NUMBER— FIRST  YEAR. 


THE  group  five  is  formed  by  adding  one  to  four,  and  as 
soon  as  this  new  group  is  named  the  pupil  begins  to  look 
for  fives.  Very  soon  he  makes  an  interesting  discovery  in 
regard  to  his  own  fingers ;  pussy's  toes  are  next  examined,  then 
those  of  the  dog,  or  any  other  familiar  animal. 

The  habit  of  observation  will  enable  the  pupil  to  find  readily 
flowers  and  leaves  in  fives,  such  as,  the  wild  rose,  pansy,  violet, 
strawberry,  raspberry,  blackberry,  and  apple  blossoms ;  the  horse- 
chestnut,  woodbine,  and  rose  leaves.  The  perfect  star  fish  has 
five  arms,  the  sea  urphin  five  teeth,  etc. 

With  five  squares  enclose  a  space,  then  draw  the  outline  of 
the  figure  enclosed,  and  give  it  a  name.  The  pentagon  may 
now  be  used  in  various  ways  in  connection  with  the  number 
lesson.     The  relations  in  five  are  these : — 

4  cubes  and  i  cube  are  5  cubes. 
I  cube  and  4  cubes  are  5  cubes. 

5  one  cubes  are  5  cubes. 
I  five  cubes  are  5  cubes. 

In  5  cubes  there  are  5  one  cubes. 

In  5  cubes  there  is  i  five  cubes. 

In  5  cubes  there  is  i  three  cubes  and  2  cubes  left  over. 

In  5  cubes  there  is  i  four  cubes  and  i  cube  left  over. 

In  5  cubes  there  are  2  two  cubes  and  i  cube  left  over. 

5  cubes  less  4  cubes  is  i  cube. 

5  cubes  less  i  cube  is  4  cubes.  * 

5  cubes  less  3  cubes  is  2  cubes. 

5  cubes  less  2  cubes  is  3  cubes,  etc. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  constantly  that  the  order  in  which 
these  relations  are  stated  is  immaterial.  Sometimes  a  relation 
of  division  will  be  stated  first,  at  another  time  subtraction  will 
occur  first  to  the  pupil.  Let  the  child  state  what  he  sees  and 
thinks.  It  will  interest  and  aid  the  child  greatly  if  he  be  led  to 
"picture  out"  these  relations.     For  example: — 
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Draw  skates  in  pairs  until  you  have  5  skates. 

Draw  flowers  you  have  seen  with  five  leaves. 

Draw  a  star  fish  which  has  lost  one  arm. 

Draw  a  pansy  which  has  lost  two  leaves. 

There  are  five  apples  in  the  closet ;  I  wish  to  put  them  on 
plates.    Draw  a  picture  showing  how  many  plates  it  will  take. 

There  were  five  oranges  on  a  tree,  four  were  blown  off  by  a 
strong  wind.  Draw  a  picture  showing  the  tree  and  the  oranges 
blown  off. 

A  cake  of  yeast  costs  two  cents ;  show  how  many  cakes  can 
be  bought  for  five  cents. 

There  are  five  wheels  in  a  carriage  shop ;  show  how  many 
wheels  can  be  used  in  a  carriage,  and  how  many  are  left,  etc. 

QUESTIONS   FOR   REVIEW, 

Two  cents  will  buy  how  many  one  cent  stamps  ? 
Two  boys  need  how  many  over-coats? 
If  I  wish  to  put  one  on  a  plate,  how  many  plates  will  I  need 
for  five  oranges  ? 

Two  butterflies  have  how  many  wings  ?  etc. 


SHALL   WE  USE  SCRIPT  OR  PRINT f 


This  question  always  confronts  the  primary  teacher  in  begin- 
ning to  teach  reading : — Shall  I  use  Script  or  Print  from  the  be- 
ginning ?  Many  decide  to  use  script  and  base  their  decision  on 
reasons  which  seem  to  be  valid.    The  reasons  in  its  favor  are : 

1 .  From  the  nature  of  the  printed  form,  the  habit  acquired 
in  producing  it  is  an  impediment  to  the  graceful  and  easy  pro- 
duction of  the  script  form. 

2.  The  script  is  more  easily  executed,  and,  because  of  the 
closer  unity  of  the  form,  it  gives  facility. 

3.  The  child  3eeds  the  script  form  as  a  means  of  commani- 
cation,  and  the  print  form  he  will  never  be  called  upon  to  use. 

4.  The  use  of  script  will  re-enforce  his  work  with  that  form 
in  other  lines  of  work. 

Others  adopt  the  use  of  print  in  beginning  to  teach  Primarj 
Reading,  basing  their  judgment  on  reasons  equally  valid  and 
perhaps  truer  to  the  aim  of  the  beginning  stage  of  the  worL 
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The  aim  of  this  stage  of  work,  i.  e.,  the  work  preparatory  to  using 
the  first  reading  book,  is  to  have  the  pupil  master  words  as  printed 
forms,     (So  far  as  the  form  side  is  concerned.) 

Then  in  view  of  the  aim  stated,  and  limiting  the  work  to  the 
scope  of  the  subject-matter  of  reading,  three  reasons  may  be 
given  in  favor  qf  using  print : — 

1.  It  is  the  form  the  pupil  must  master  as  a  preparation  for 
the  work  in  the  reading  book. 

2.  It  saves  the  time,  labor,  and  confusion  of  making  the  trans- 
ition from  the  script  form  to  the  print  form. 

3.  There  is  ample  opportunity  for  learning  the  script  in  his 
writing  work  and  other  subjects,  and  hence  the  reading  work 
can  not  be  held  accountable  for  it. 

But  there  are  others  who  do  not  hold  to  either  view,  given 
above,  but  eliminate  the  objections  to  using  either  form  alone  by 
using  both.  This  can  be  easily  done  without  the  loss  of  time 
and  with  very  satisfactory  results.  Suppose  you  wish  to  teach 
the  word  hat. 

1.  Show  the  pupils  the  script  word  hat. 

2.  Show  them  the  word  in  the  dissected  chart  in  print  and 
have  them  make  it. 

3.  Have  them  make  the  script  form  of  the  word  on  the  board, 
on  their  slates,  or  on  both. 

4.  Have  them  make  it  at  their  desks,  with  small  letter  cards, 
in  print. 

5.  Place  it,  and  the  subsequent  words  taught  on  the  board, 

■ 

^n  some  reserved  place,  in  script  and  print  thus: — 

W  hat 

U4  bat 

man  man 

fim  pen 

Note. — ^The  five  points  given  above  are  an  enumeration  of  sug- 
gestions for  dealing  with  both  forms  of  the  word,  and  have  no 
reference  to  the  order  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  taken,  nor  to 
the  steps  m  teaching  the  word. 

The  following  reasons  may  be  given  in  support  of  using  both 
forms: — 
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1.  It  affords  the  pupil  all  the  advantages  of  using  the  script 
alone. 

2.  It  accomplishes  all  that  is  claimed  for  print  alone. 

3.  It  gives  more  training  to  the  powers  of  observation  and 
discrimination — the  powers  by  which  form  is  learned. 

4.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  aim  and  scope  of  Preparatory 
Reading. 

Some,  however,  offer  the  objection,  that  it  presents  too  many 
things  to  the  mind  at  once,  and  therefore  divides  the  mental  en- 
ergy. But  it  seems  to  us  that  it  furnishes  ample  means  for  % 
thorough  mastery  of  the  form.  A.  R.  Charman. 


A  BOY'S  CONCEPTION  OF  A  READING  LESSON. 


A  neighboring  boy  who  frequently  comes  in  {o  spend  a  leis- 
ure half-hour  with  us,  came  in  this  morning.  Among  other  things 
we  talked  of  his  school  work,  and  I  asked : — 

What  grade  are  you  in  now  ?     Boy.    The  fifth. 

AVill  you  pass,  or  will  you  obtain  the  opportunity  of  remaining 
in  that  grade  another  year  ?     B.    Oh,  I  will  pass.     I  am  98. 

Then  your  average  deficit  each  month  was  f  of  i  % ,  was  it  ? 
B.  I  don't  know.  I'll  pass  though.  I  like  all  my  studies  except 
spelling. 

How  do  you  take  that  ?  B.  We  write  them  on  our  slates. 
The  teacher  has  a  list,  you  know,  and  she  gives  them  out  to  us. 

What  do  you  do  in  the  reading  ?  B.  We  study  it  a  half  an 
hour  and  then  read. 

What  do  you  mean  by  studying  it?  B.  We  read  it  to  ourselves 
at  the  seats. 

What  do  you  try  to  do  when  you  study  your  reading  lesson  ? 
B.    Learn  it. 

I  mean,  what  points  are  you  trying  to  work  out?  B.  We 
haven't  any  points. 

Do  you  not  try  to  answer  any  questions  as  you  study  the 
lesson  ?  B.  There  are  no  questions ;  we  just  read  it  over  'till 
we  know  it. 

What  do  you  do,  then,  when  you  go  to  the  class  ?  B.  We 
read  it  to  the  teacher. 

But  what  do  you  do  before  you  read  ?  B.  We  just  commence 
to  read. 
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You  are  questioned  on  your  reading,  are  you  not  ?    B.   The 
others  raise  hands  sometimes. 
What  is  that  for  ?    B.    When  we  run  over  a  period. 
What  do  you  mean  by  *  *  running  over  a  period  ?  "    B.  Too  fast. 
Do  they  raise  hands '  )r  anything  else  ?  B,  Sometimes  we  leave 
out  a  word. 

For  anything  else  ?     B.    No.     Oh,  yes,  sometimes  we  put  in 
a  word. 
Are  hands  raised  for  anything  else  ?     B.    That  is  all. 
Do  you  ever  make  a  mistake  in  pronouncing  a  word  ?     B. 
Sometimes. 
What  is  done  then  ?    B.    The  teacher  tells  us  how  to  say  it. 
She  does  not  have  you  work  out  the  pronunciation  for  your- 
self?   B,    She  tells  us.    We  don't  have  our  dictionaries  with  us 
in  ih!^  class. 

There  are  very  few  points  in  what  are  called  new  words,  that 
are  not  known  to  you  if  you  would  but  think.     Look  at  this  a 
moment  (pointing  to  the  ixord  munificence, )    What  is  it  ? 
B,    We've  never  had  that  word. 

One  thing  that  reading  is  to  do  for  you  is  to  give  you  the  power 
to  decide  for  yourselves  the  pronunciation  of  words  that  are  called 
new.  They  are  generally  well  known  in  all  points.  Sometimes 
there  is  something  that  you  can  not  work  out  by  thinking,  but 
these  cases  are  rare.  In  such  cases  the  help  of  the  teacher  or  the 
dictionary  is  needed.  You  should  try  to  be  helped  as  little  as 
possible.  When  one  does  not  need  help  he  is  educated.  What 
i&  the  reason  that  you  can  not  pronounce  this  word  ?  ^.  I  do 
not  know  where  to  accent  it. 

How  many  syllables  has  it?  B,  (Examining.)  Four  I 
think. 

Before  you  come  to  see  us  again  examine,  if  you  have  time, 
all  the  words  of  three  and  four  syllables  in  your  book  that  you 
do  knowy  and  see  if  you  can  think  of  any  reason  for  placing  the 
accent  where  it  is  in  each  case.  B.  Our  teacher  just  tells  us 
how  to  accent  it  or  we  would  not  get  through. 

What  do  you  mean  by  ** getting  through?"     B,    Every  one 
gets  to  read. 
How  many  are  in  the  class  ?     B.    Twenty-four. 
And  is  it  the  aim  of  the  teacher  to  have  every  pupil  read  in 
each  lesson  ?     B.   Yes. 
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If  the  teacher  questioned  you  upon  the  meaning,  or  had  you 
to  work  out  the  pronunciation  for  yourselves,  you  would  not  be 
able  to  **read  round"  ?    B.    That's  the  reason. 

This,  then,  was  his  conception  of  a  reading  lesson : — 

1.  A  half -hour  of  study  with  no  definite  aim  in  mind  except 
that  of  noticing  where  the  periods  come  so  that  in  the  succeeding 
exercise  he  would  not  **run  over  them,"  and  of  noticing  words 
closely  enough  to  prevent  the  omission  of  one  or  the  insertion  of 
a  new  one. 

2.  A  half  hour  of  recitation,  in  which  the  aim  is  to  see  that 
every  one  reads,  without  "running  over  a  period,"  or  inserting 
or  omitting  a  word. 

If  the  aim  of  the  half-hour  of  study  were  to  cultivate  the  habit 
of  seeming  to  attend  to  a  thing  while  the  mind  is  wandering,  it 
could  scarcely  be  adapted  to  it  more  closely. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Thring  says,  "Many .a  good,  disappointed 
boy  has  been  disappointed  because  he  has  been  allowed  to  blun- 
der on  in  utter  inattention  when  he  thought  he  was  at  work,  and 
no  one  has  ever  made  plain  to  him  the  difference  between  sitting 
over  his  books  and  an  eager,  intelligent  love  for  a  definite  work 
to  be  done.  Bow  to  learn  ought  sometimes  to  be  taught,  and 
delusions  about  work  done  away  with.  Sleep  is  sleep,  whether 
the  pillow  be  Eschylus  or  goose-feathers ;  and  sitting  in  the  most 
sacred  chair  is  not  study ;  truths  lamentably  lost  sight  of  by  many 
a  meritorious  teacher." 

Prof.  Joseph  Carhart,  of  De  Pauw  University,  worked  out  an 
admirable  method  of  dealing  with  reading  lessons  under  the 
thought  relations  necessarily  employed  by  the  mind.  If  primary 
teachers  understood  the  method  thoroughly,  and  employed  it 
either  formally  or  informally,  the  problem  of  the  study  hour  in 
reading  would  be  practically  solved. 

At  one  time  I  asked  a  class  of  primary  teachers  to  indicate  the 
directions  that  they  would  give  a  class  of  the  second  year  grade 
if  the  aim  were  to  study  the  thought  and  the  language  of  the  les- 
son on  page  32  of  McGuffey's  First  Reader. 

Two  of  the  answers  are  submitted : — 

1.  "What  new  words  do  you  find  in  this  lesson  ? 

2.  What  words  do  you  find  of  which  you  do  not  know  the 
meaning  ? 

3.  What  thought  is  expressed  of  each  person  spoken  of? 
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4.  What  do  the  words  **her"  and  **they"  stand  for? 

5.  Write  three  thoughts  that  you  get  from  this  lesson  ? 

6.  What  IS  alike  in  the  words  "  Kate,"  '*  Mary,"  ''James"  ? 

7.  What  time  of  year  is  it  ? 

8.  What  words  can  you  not  pronounce  ?    Why  ?  " 

"By  the  time  the  child  is  ready  to  take  this  lesson,  he  will 
hkve  had  a  sufficient  number  of  reading  lessons  to  make  him  fa- 
miliar with  the  method  by  which  he  is  to  prepare  it,  and  the  class 
may  be  directed  merely  to  study  this  lesson.  However,  in  the 
attempt  to  obtain  the  thought  of  the  lesson,  such  questions  as  the 
following  may  be  placed  on  the  board  : — 

1.  What  is  this  lesson  about  ? 

2.  At  what  time  of  year  is  it  ? 

3.  Where  is  it  ? 

4.  What  is  each  child  doing  ? 

5.  What  may  James  have  been  making? 

6.  Write  on  your  slates  all  words  of  which  you  do  not  know 
the  meaning. 

7.  What  words  will  help  you  to  find  the  meaning  ?" 

Of  course  in  these  directions  no  reference  is  made  to  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  children  are  not  to  answer  by  reference  to  the  pic- 
ture, as  it  is  very  evident  upon  reflection  that  any  use,  whatever, 
of  the  picture  in  obtaining  the  thought  of  a  reading  lesson  con- 
sisting of  connected  sentences,  tends  to  defeat  the  very  aim  of 
reading.  The  picture  may  be  used  to  advantage  to  teach  the 
meaning  of  a  single  word  when  dealing  with  isolated  words  be- 
fore beginning  to  use  the  text  book,  but  to  use  the  picture  as  an 
aid  in  working  out  the  meaning  of  a  lesson  in  the  book  consist- 
ing of  connected  sentences  always  weakens  the  child's  power  to 
obtain  thought  from  language  as  suggested  by  the  language  itself^ 
which  is  the  true  end  of  reading  work. 


FIG  URES  IN  THE  FIRST  YEAR, 


The  question  has  been  asked,  ' '  Why  not  teach  the  figures  to 
first  year  pupils?" 

I.  The  child  of  six  years  does  not  need  figures  to  express  his 
ideas  of  number.  A  case  does  not  occur  to  me  in  which  he  may 
need  them  outside  of  the  school-room.     Of  course  in  taking  up 
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a  book  or  paper  he  will  see  figures  which  will  have  no  meaniDg 
whatever ;  but  will  he  not  also  see  a  host  of  words  which  have 
no  meaning  because  he  does  not  know  them  ?  Within  the  school 
room  the  child's  ideas  of  number  can  be  expressed  by  drawings. 

2.  At  this  age,  the  knowledge  of  number  as  applied  to  con- 
crete objects  is  of  more  value  than  the  ability  to  write  figures. 
A  figure  is  a  form ;  a  form  without  content  is  of  litde  value  to 
the  child,  or  indeed  to  any  one  else.  But  lead  him  to  learn  to 
examine  for  himself,  finally  to  discover  a  numerical  truth,  and 
his  power  is  increased  for  attaining  other  truths. 

When  the  habits  of  observation  and  thought  have  been  suffi- 
ciently fostered,  when  the  child  really  knows  the  numbers  to  ten, 
he  is  ready  to  read  and  write  the  figures  which  represent  these 
numbers.  The  figures  will  then  possess  some  content,  for  ex- 
ample :  the  figure  eight  will  represent  to  the  child  the  group 
eight  with  all  its  relations  and  applications — its  possibilities. 

F.  S.  Burt. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

[  rhM  Department  ii  conducted  by  G.  F.  Bass,  Supervising  Prin.  IndiaaapoUs  schools.] 

— — :«— — 

QUESTIONING. 

Don't  question  a  pupil  so  sharply  and  under  such  pressure 
as  to  make  him  feel  like  a  witness  in  the  hands  of  a  shrewd 
lawyer.  He  will,  like  the  witness,  become  so  pressed  and 
so  nervous  that  he  will  say  anything  to  get  rid  of  the  questioner. 
Question  closely  and  logically,  but  don't  make  a  pupil  nervous ; 
put  him  in  a  condition  to  think  and  give  him  a  chance  to  think. 
Don't  ask  questions  in  a  complaining  tone  or  with  the  air  of 

I-guess-you-can't-answer-that,  and  then  seem  disappointed  be- 
cause he  does  answer  it. 


''FOR    ME,'' 


Teachers  sometimes  make  a  mistake  by  putting  things  in  a 
way  that  makes  pupils  feel  that  what  they  are  doing  is  for  the 
special  accommodation  of  the  teacher.     This  works  pretty  well 
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as  long  as  thej  have  a  great  desire  to  please  the  teacher.  The 
haman  being,  however,  has  a  selfish  vein  somewhere,  and  finally 
gets  tired  doing  things  for  somebody  else.  He  wishes  to  do  some- 
thing for  himself.  So  the  teacher  should  not  constantly  say — 
"Who  will  do  this  example  for  me?"  ** Please  read  that  again 
for  me."  This,  however,  is  better  than  to  tell  him  to  read  again, 
or  keep  him  in  at  close  of  school  without  seeing  that  he  knows 
why,  or  pass  to  the  door  and  come  in  again.  Teachers  often 
assume  that  pupils  know  more  than  they  doi 

It  is  better  to  say  **Come  boys"  than  **Go  boys."  If  the 
teacher  says,  ''Let  us  try  this  staff  again ;  we  gave  the  last  tone 
only  one  beat  when  it  should  have  three,"  all  have  the  same  ob- 
ject in  view  and  all  strive  to  reach  it.  Work  with  the  pupils  and 
have  theoi  work  with  us  and  not  for  us.  Unity  of  purpose  is 
what  we  wish  in  school. 


''NOT  IN  THE  book:' 


In  language  work,  both  in  primary  and  in  grammar  grades, 
teachers  usually  require  sentences  for  illustration  that  are  not 
found  in  the  book.  Judging  from  what  has  frequently  been 
heard  in  the  recitations  they  get  what  they  ask  for.  For  exam- 
ple we  have  heard  such  as  follows : — 

"The  boy  is  sick."  We  are  sorry  to  hear  it.  What  boy  do 
you  mean  ? 

"The  mule  kicks."  As  a  general  truth  no  one  can  be  found 
who  doubts  it,  in  the  least. 

"A  horse  is  an  animal."     Yes,  so  he  is. 
"John  struck  Susan."     He  should  not  have  done  it.     John 
Who? 

"The  dog  that  was  sick  died."  Sick  dogs  and  boys,  kicking 
mules  and  horses  that  are  animals,  seem  to  be  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  our  embryo  linguists. 

Such  sentences  should  not  be  accepted  as  illustrations.  The 
pupils  should  be  taught  to  use  the  knowledge  they  have.  We'll 
guarantee  that  not  one  of  the  above  sentences  expressed  a  truth 
present  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  who  wrote  the  sentence.  Pupils 
who  have  studied  geography  and  history,  and  who  read  the  daily 
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papers,  and  live  in  a  civilized  country  ought  to  give  better  sen- 
tences than  these.  Wny  not  say,  **  A  boy  can  be  brave,"  in- 
stead of  **The  boy  is  sick  ?"  It  is  just  as  easy  to  say  New  York 
is  the  largest  city  on  this  continent,  as  it  is  to  say  that  a  horse  is 
an  animal.  <'Gas  flows  rapidly  from  some  Indiana  wells,"  is 
certainly  as  good  as  '<  A  mule  kicks  " ;  and  it  satisfies  the  gram- 
mar just  as  well.  Insist  on  pupils  telling  something  worth  telling 
when  they  prepare  their  illustrations  **not  in  the  book." 


ANAL  YSIS. 


A  SOLD  his  watch  for  ^  more  than  cost  and  received  $200 
for  it.  Would  he  have  gained  or  lost  and  what  per  cent  by  sel- 
ling it  for  $150? 

Many  pupils  start  out  by  saying  ^-f  J^=|.  Upon  questioning 
them,  it  is  often  found  that  they  do  not  know  what  they  mean 
by  J,  %^  or  f.  Four-fourths  of  what?  One-fourth  of  what? 
Five- fourths  of  what  ?  They  can  not  tell,  and  look  at  the  ques- 
tion wonderingly.  Of  course  the  teacher  knows  that  \  means  all, 
or  once  the  cost ;  and  that  |  means  the  watch  was  sold  for  \  of 
the  cost.  The  pupils  do  not  see  this.  They  should  see  that  if 
the  watch  was  sold  for  J^  of  the  cost  more  than  the  cost,  that  it 
was  sold  for  once  the  cost  plus  ^  the  cost,  which  is  \  the  cost. 
They  should  first  see  this,  then  they  should  say  it. 

It  is  not,  now,  sufficient  to  say  that  $200  is  f  unless  we  know 
that  they  think  what  it  is  |  of.  J200  is  \  of  the  cost  \  of  $200, 
$40,  is  ]i^  of  the  cost.  This  care  will  prevent  the  confusion 
often  produced  by  such  an  expression  as  this :  ''^  is  ^  of  I200." 
Pupils  may  say,  and  the  writer  has  heard  them  say,  "I  can  not  sec 
how  \  of  anything  is  \  of  it" 

4  times  $40  is  $160,  the  cost.  $160,  cost —  $150,  supposed 
selling  price,  =  $10,  loss.  $10  =  ^  of  $160.  ^  of  a  number 
is  6  J^  %  of  it,  loss  per  cent. 

Insist  on  the  pupils  understanding  what  they  say.  Accept 
nothing  as  a  mere  form.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  it  all  every 
time,  perhaps,  but  it  is  necessary  to  think  it  every  time. 


Natural  gas  booms  and  gushers  stiffen  the  spinal  column. 
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GRAMMAR. 


There  comes  a  time  when  a  great  deal  may  be  gained  by  the 
proper  study  of  grammar.  A  proper  study  of  this  subject  will 
tend  to  cultivate  the  pupils'  reasoning  powers.  They  must  be 
able  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  sentence — of  each  phrase 
and  word  of  it.  They  must  understand  the  general  truths  and 
make  special  application  of  them.  Children  are  not  able  to  do 
this  in  grammar. 

The  practice  oi guessing  and  following  it  with  a  "because"  is 
w/the  "proper  study"  of  grammar.  For  example  the  follow- 
ing sentence  is  presented  to  a  class :  *  *  The  turbid  torrent  roared." 
A  pupil  says,  "The  verb  is  in  the  active  voice,  because  it  shows 
that  the  subject  names  the  action."  This  sounds  well.  It  is, 
however,  just  what  could  be  said  of  any  verb  in  the  active  voice. 
He  is  asked  for  the  definition  of  voice.  (Why  ?)  He  gives  it  in 
the  exact  words  of  the  book — no  harm  in  that  if  he  understands 
them.  He  said,  "  The  active  voice  shows  that  the  suljject  names 
the  actor."  Then  the  teacher  said,  "Does  the  subject  of  your 
verb  name  the  actor?"  Of  course  the  pupil  said  "yes"  without 
thinking.  The  question  was  a  wrong  one,  for  the  subject  does 
name  the  actor ;  so  the  pupil  was  no  nearer  the  truth  than  before. 
The  pupil  was  then  asked  what  kind  of  verbs  have  voice.  He 
had  forgotten,  and  so  he  made  a  guess  and  unluckily  missed. 

This  pupil  evidently  had  never  grasped  the  idea  of  voice.    He 
was  not  doing  intelligent  work.     Yet  he  was  capable,  as  was 
shown  by  what  followed. 
Tr.     Did  the  torrent  roar  anything  ?    Pu.    No. 
Fr.     Was  there,  then,  an  actor  and  a  thing  acted  upon  ? 
Pa.     No. 

Tr.     Only  verbs  that  show  that  there  was  an  actor  and  a  thing 
acted  upon,  can  have  voice.    What  do  we  call  such  verbs  ? 
Pu.     Transitive. 

Tr.     Now  what  will  you  say  of  your  verb  ? 
Pa.     It  is  intransitive  and  therefore  has  no  voice. 
Tr.     What  is  the  first  question  you  should  ask  yourself  when 
you  wish  to  dispose  of  a  verb  as  to  voice  ? 
Pu.     Is  it  transitive  or  intransitive  ? 

Tr.     Suppose  you  decide  transitive,  what  do  you  next  look  for  ? 
Pu.    For  its  subject,  and  see  whether  it  names  the  actor  or  the 
thing  acted  upon.  3 
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Thus,  with  a  few  more  questions  than  indicated  above,  was  a 
dull  pupil  led  to  see  how  to  determine  the  voice  of  a  verb.  He 
was  shown  how  to  use  his  own  powers,  which  should  be  the  main 
thing  kept  in  view  in  all  teaching. 

It  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  a  pupil  understands  the  sub- 
ject when  he  gives  a  because  for  all  his  statements.  He  may 
say  that  the  verb  is  in  the  active  voice  because  it  shows  that  the 
subject  names  the  acior  and  have  no  idea  of  whether  the  verb  ex- 
presses action  or  of  what  its  subject  is.  The  writer  has  known 
pupils  to  make  the  above  statement  about  />,  and  has  then  asked 
for  its  subject,  when  the  pupil  failed  to  give  it,  showing  plainly 
that  he  could  not  have  had  the  thoughts  about  that  particular 
verb  that  his  ** because"  expressed.  He  had  not  even  thought 
whether^his  verb  expressed  action — much  less  whether  there  was 
something  acted  upon. 

Teachers  should  see  to  it  that  the  pupils  make  a  special  appli- 
cation of  the  general  truth.  For  example,  **  The  storm  drove 
the  vessel  against  a  rock."  The  pupil  should  see  and  say,  ''The 
transitive  verb  drove  shows  that  the  subject  storm  names  the  thing 
that  performed  the  act  of  driving,  and  is,  therefore,  in  the  active 
voice."  This  statement  will  not  fit  every  verb  in  the  active  voice. 
It  is  the  application  of  a  general  truth  to  a  particular  instance. 


OPENING  EXERCISE. 


"One  soweth,  and  another  reapeth/' — ^John  ly.yj' 

Surely,  one  man  soweth 

While  another  reaps ; 
And  the  mother  waketh 

While  the  baby  sleeps. 

Each  one  finds  a  harvest 

Which  he  never  sowed. 
Each  one  bearing  burdens 

Lifts  another's  load. 

Every  one  is  reaper 

From  some  distant  seed, 
Every  one  is  sower 

For  another's  need. 
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This  is  l.^w  and  gospel : 

Sweet  it  is  to  find, 
When  the  sowers  perish, 

Reapers  come  behind. 

Praise  the  God  of  harvest, 

What  is  wrought  in  tears 
Brings  some  one  blessings 

In  the  mystic  years. 

Praise  the  God  of  harvest 

That  another  reaps, 
So  the  labor  fails  not, 

When  the  sower  sleeps. 

Rev,  B.  R.  BvXkeUy, 

It  has  been  said  that  he  who  plants  a  tree  is  a  philanthropist. 
He  will  scarcely  live  to  enjoy  it.  He  plants  it  for  those  who  are 
to  come  after  him.  "One  soweth,  and  another  reapeth."  Let 
us  remember  that  what  we  reap  was  sown  by  another.  Let  every 
one  be  careful  to  sow  good  seed,  that  others  may  reap  a  harvest 
oi  good  things.  This  will  make  the  world  better  and  happier. 
**Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you." 


EDITORIAL. 


Dan^t  send  us  ^-ct.  and  lo-ct.  stamps.     We  canU  use  them. 
When  you  send  money  for  unpaid  subscriptions^  please  name  the 
agent  ivUh  whom  you  subscribed. 

When  your  JourncU  does  not  reach  you  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  months 
write  for  it  at  once  and  it  will  be  resent.  If  you  wait  two  or  three  ^  or 
as  is  sometimes  the  case^  six  months^  the  issue  may  be  exhausted  and 
your  file  permanently  broken. 

We  Can't  Do  It! — Please  do  not  ask  us  to  send  the  Journal  for  a 
certain  number  of  months  to  one  address  and  then  send  it  to  another; 
we  canH  do  it.  We  will  change  as  often  as  asked  to  do  so,  but  must 
be  notified  of  each  change. 

Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work. — In  Chicago  the  minimum  pay  for 
male  assistants  in  the  high  school  is  $1500  and  the  maximum  is  $2000, 
while  for  female  assistants  the  maximum  is  fixed  at  $1200.  The  Journal 
has  always  been  an  advocate  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  Common 
sense  and  common  justice  demand  that  when  a  woman  does  as  much 
work  aad  as  efficient  work  as  a  man,  she  should  have  equal  pay  with 
him.  A  school  board  or  a  school  trustee  that  discriminates  in  salaries 
simply  on  the  ground  of  sex  should  be  deposed.  Indianapolis  is  per- 
haps the  only  large  city  in  the  country  that  is  run  absolutely  on  the 
cqual-pay-for-equal-work  plan — for  which  it  deserves  special  credit. 
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THE  SUMMER  NORMAL, 


The  Summer  Normal  has  become  a  fixed  institution  of  this  country. 
Every  state  has  them,  and  in  some  states  almost  every  county.  They 
are  an  excellent  institution,  in  that  they  afford  opportunities  for  review 
and  study  to  teachers  near  their  homes  and  at  small  cost.  Thus  hun- 
dreds, every  summer,  spend  from  four  to  eight  weeks  in  study  and  pre- 
paration for  school  work,  who  could  not  or  would  not  be  at  the  expense 
of  going  a  long  distance  to  a  well  organized  normal  school.  Besides 
.many  can  attend  school  in  the  summer  who  can  not  afford  to  relinquish 
work  at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  These  schools  afford  excellent 
opportunities  to  teachers  to  review  their  studies,  and  especially  to  pur- 
sue specialties. 

The  Journal  heartily  endorses  the  **  summer  normal,"  but  has  a  few 
words  of  caution.  It  would  say  to  young  teachers:  (i)  Do  not,  for 
a  moment,  imagine  that  short  review  terms  and  learning  a  few  patent 
methods  will  take  the  place  of  a  regular  course  of  study  in  which  sub- 
jects are  mastered.  The  ** question-book''  method,  and  the  "review- 
term''  method,  have  their  place  and  their  use,  but  when  substituted 
for  consecutive  and  methodical  work  become  a  crying  evil.  JLTse  these 
methods  when  necessary,  but  do  not  be  used  by  them.  (2)  When  the 
** summer  normal"  in  your  own  county  is  conducted  by  incompetent 
persons  on  the  ** Cheap  John"  style,  you  had  better  spend  a  little 
more  money  for  traveling  expenses  and  attend  ^  good  ^^qo\. 


\ 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


On  the  I2th  of  July  the  National  Convention  of  Teachers  will  meet 
in  Chicago  for  the  transaction  of  the  important  business  which  comes 
annually  before  the  organized  educators  of  the  country.  They  could 
not  have  chosen  a  more  suitable  time  or  place  for  their  meeting. 

Chicago  is  the  great  city  of  conventions,  popular  alike  with  those 
who  have  and  those  who  have  not  visited  it.  The  latter  want  to  see 
the  great  metropolis  of  the  West,  and  the  former  want  to  renew  their 
acquaintance  with  it,  The  summer  climate  here  is  delightful;  there 
are  miles  of  beautiful  boulevard  for  driving ;  unsurpassed  hotels ;  and 
delightful  rides  to  be  taken  on  the  lake.  There  is  much  here  to  gradfy, 
instruct  and  enlarge  the  mind  of  the  plodding,  hard-worked  teacher. 

The  National  Council  will  convene  July  8th  and  continue  in  session 
till  the  Association  proper  convenes  on  the  12th.  The  prog^ms  of 
the  ten  different  departments  are  all  filled  with  live  topics  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  able  men. 

Chicago  is  preparing  for  an  attendance  of  15,000,  and  counts  on 
Indiana  for  500.     Indiana  will  do  its  duty. 
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Railroads. — All  the  leading  lines  will  sell  round-trip  tickets  from 
their  principal  stations  to  Chicago,  and  return,  for  fare  one  way,  plus 
|2.oo  for  a  membership  coupon.  Holders  of  these  tickets  must  sur- 
render to  the  Treasurer  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in 
Chicago,  July  12-16,  the  coupon  from  such  round-trip  ticket,  and  have 
the  return  portion  stamped  by  the  Secretary,  James  H.  Canfield,  to 
make  it  valid  for  the  return  trip.  The  surrendered  coupon  will  entitle 
the  holder  of  the  ticket  to  a  membership  certificate  in  the  Educational 
Association  for  1887. 

Life  members  purchasing  the  above  ticket  will  have  the  membership 
fee  returned  to  them  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

Tickets  are  good  going  from  July  5  to  July  13,  inclusive ;  and  good 
returning  from  July  15  to  September  10. 

Excursions  at  reduced  rates  are  planned  in  various  directions  from 
Chicago. 

Hotels. — Reduced  rates  have  been  secured  at  all  the  principal  ho- 
tels, including  those  kept  on  the  European  plan.  Prices  range  from 
I2.00  to  $3.00  per  day  at  the  principal  hotels,  and  some  regular  hotels 
and  boarding  houses  will  entertain  at  $1  to  $1.50  a  day.  The  Euro- 
pean hotels  will  charge  for  rooms  from  50  cts.  to  $1.50  a  day. 

LvDiANA  Headquarters. — In  order  that  the  Indiana  delegation 
might  be  together  and  have  the  best  time  possible  the  Hotel  Brevort 
has  been  secured  as  the  headquarters.  This  hotel  is  kept  on  the 
European  plan,  but  those  who  prefer  can  be  entertained  on  the  Amer- 
ican plan.  It  has  just  been  closed  for  three  months  and  thoroughly 
renovated,  re-fitted,  and  re-furnished.  The  price  of  rooms  to  teachers, 
when  two  occupy  a  room,  is  75  cts.  a  day ;  a  room  alone  is  $1  a  day. 
A  first-class  restaurant  is  connected  with  the  hotel,  which  will  furnish 
regular  meals  at  $1.50  a  day,  or  by  special  order  as  per  printed  rates. 
By  this  arrangement  teachers  who  wish  can  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
to  a  low  rate.  The  hotel  is  furnished  with  an  elevator  and  all  the 
modern  conveniences  and  is  well  kept.  The  proprietors  give  the  use 
of  a  club  room,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  200,  and  a  large  parlor /r^^. 
It  is  situated  at  143  E.  Madison  St.,  only  five  blocks  from  the  Expo- 
sition building,  where  the  Association  is  to  be  held. 

To  engage  rooms  in  advance,  which  is  a  good  plan,  write  to  the  pro- 
prietors. For  further  information  in  regard  to  other  hotels  and  board- 
ing houses,  address  B.  L.  Dodge,  Room  57  Court  House,  Chicago. 

Independent  of  the  Association,  a  trip  to  Chicago  will  well  repay 
any  teacher. 

RusHviLLE. — The  schools  this  year,  under  the  supervision  of  E.  H, 
Butler,  have  done  remarkably  well.  The  enrollment  has  been  large, 
the  attendance  good,  the  order  commendable,  and  the  instruction  up 
to  a  high  standard — 13  high  school  graduates. 
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GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


Moments  make  the  year;  and  trifles  life. — Young, 

No  wrong  by  wrong  is  righted,  no  pain  is  cured  by  pain. — Whiitier, 

Truth  is  the  most  powerful  thing  in  the  world,  since  fiction  can  only 
please  us  by  its  resemblance  to  it. — Shaftsbury, 

Think  for  thyself — one  good  idea, 

But  known  to  be  thine  own. 
Is  better  than  a  thousand  gleaned 

From  fields  by  others  sown.  — Wilson. 

Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending  sun, 

Views  at  thy  hand  no  worthy  action  done. — Jameson  Bobart. 

Do  all  the  good  you  can. 
In  all  the  ways  you  can, 
To  all  the  people  you  can. 
Just  as  long  as  you  can. 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ;  in  feelings, 
not  in  figures  on  a  dial.  We  should  count  time  by  heart-beats.  He 
most  lives  who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best. — Bailey, 

When  we  are  out  of  sympathy  with  the  young,  then  I  think  our  work 
in  this  world  is  over. — George  McDonald, 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  STATE  BOARD  FOR  APRIL. 

[These  questions  are  based  on  the  Reading  Circle  work  of  last  season.  ] 

Writing  and  Spelling. — ^The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  loo,  with 
reference  to  legibility  (50),  regularity  o/yorm  (30),  and  neatness  (20). 
The  handwriting  of  each  applicant  will  oe  considered  in  itself,  rather 
than  with  reference  to  standard  models. 

The  orthograph  V  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale 
of  100,  and  I  will  oe  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 

Reading, — i.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression,  »*  reading  between 
the  lines? "    At  what  age  would  you  expect  pupils  to  acquire  it? 

2.  At  what  age  would  you  require  pupils  to  memorize  selections? 
Should  they  be  able  to  comprehend  all  of  the  selections?  Why,  or 
why  not? 

3.  Give  the  preparation  necessary  for  a  Second  Reader  pupil.  How 
would  you  ascertain  the  preparation  ? 

4.  Name  five  American  poets,  two  historians,  two  novelists,  om 
political  writer,  and  name  the  best  known  work  of  each. 
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5.  What  is  the  value  of  supplementary  reading  in  the  district  school  ? 
How  may  it  be  corrected  when  tending  toward  the  vicious  literature  of 
to-day? 

Grammar. — i.  What  is  inflection?  What  parts  of  speech  are  in- 
flected?   Name  their  inflections. 

2.    Analyze :    "Why  is  a  mixed  diet  better  than  a  plain  one?  " 

8.  Write  a  sentence  containing  it  used  as  an  expletive.  As  a  pro- 
noun in  the  nominative  case  by  apposition.  As  a  subject.  As  the 
object  of  a  verb.    As  an  explanatory  modifier  of  the  object. 

4.  Correct  and  give  reasons : 

1.  We  heard  of  him  comine. 

2.  It  was  him  and  not  me  mat  did  it. 

3.  I  knowed  it  was  him. 

4.  Why  do  you  treat  me  so,  I  who  have  always  been 

your  friend  ? 

5.  He  laid  down  and  took  a  nap. 

5.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  see^  saw^  lie,  set  and  know^ 
and  use  the  past  participle  of  each  correctly  in  a  sentence. 

6.  Diagram:  "The  injuries  we  do,  and  those  we  suffer,  are  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  weighed  in  the  same  balance.  ^^ 

7.  *•  We  must  not  hope  to  be  gleaners, 

And  gather  the  ripe,  golden  ears. 
Till  we  nave  first  been  sowers. 
And  watered  the  furrows  with  tears." 
Parse  all  the  nouns, 

8.  Write  the  possessive,  singular,  and  plural  of  mousey  ox,  Jones^ 
man,  mother-in-law,  j,  /,  money,  Albany,-  history. 

9.  At  what  age  would  you  recommend  the  study  of  technical  gram- 
mar?   Why? 

10.  (a)   Give  all  the  infinitives  of  the  verbs  strike,  see,  and  do. 
Ip)    Use  the  first  infinitive  of  each  as  follows : 

a.  As  a  subject. 

b.  As  an  object. 

c.  Independently. 

Physiology. — i.  What  influence  has  the  mind  upon  beneficial 
physical  exercise  ? 

2.  Why  is  play  more  useful  in  developing  the  muscles  of  children 
than  work  r 

3.  What  is  a  sprain?  A  strain?  An  organ?  A  function?  A  tissue? 

4.  Name  the  several  tissues  of  the  bod^  and  the  property  of  each. 

5.  Describe  fully  the  process  of  digestion. 

6.  Trace  a  drop  of  blood  from  the  right  auricle  through  the  system 
till  a  "circuit"  is  complete. 

7.  Give  hygiene  of  the  teeth. 

8.  Why  do  we  need  frequent  change  of  clothing? 

9.  Give  the  philosophy  of  a  '*cold." 

10.    What  is  dislocation  ?    Give  treatment. 

History. — i.  Name  the  two  typical  English  colonies  and  give  date 
of  settlement  of  each. 

2.  State  the  characteristics  of  the  people  in  each  of  these  two  colo- 
nies and  the  influence  upon  our  subsequent  history. 
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3.  Write  a  brief,  concise  account  of  the  "Alabama/'  What  were 
the  ''Alabama  Claims." 

4.  What  effect  did  the  annexation  of  Texas  have  upon  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery — (a  complete  answer)  ? 

5.  Write  the  history  of  Fulton's  steamboat. 

6.  Name  the  three  greatest  American  inventions,  the  inventors, 
and  give  a  brief  account  of  each  invention. 

7.  Name  the  political  parties  in  power  from  Washington  to  Qeve- 
land. 

8.  Who  was  Blennerhasset  ? 

9.  What  faculty  of  the  mind  enters  largely  into  the  proper  study 
and  knowledge  of  history?    What  is  history? 

10.  Why  should  history  be  taught  in  our  public  schools? 

Geography.  —  i.  What  States  compose  the  German  Empire? 
Bound  it. '  Name  its  ruler.  What  national  event  has  just  occurred  in 
that  empire? 

2.  What  causes  the  trade  winds?  What  is  their  direction.  To 
what  due  ? 

3.  Name  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe.  Give  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  chief  products  of  each. 

4.  What  is  evaporation?  Condensation?  Name  the  several  kinds 
of  the  latter.     Define  each  kind. 

5.  Name  the  largest  five  States  in  the  United  States  as  to  area. 
The  largest  five  cities. 

6.  What  is  the  character  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States? 
Of  the  Pacific? 

7.  Name  the  two  States  in  the  United  States  leading  in  producing 
com,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  salt. 

8.  What  is  a  water-shed ?  A  basin?  A  river  system?  Locate  the 
great  water-shed  of  North  America. 

9.  Give  political  and  social  reasons  for  the  great  immigration  into 
this  country. 

10.  Give  the  capital  of  Greece;  Switzerland;  Algiers;  Austria; 
Ontario;  Louisiana;  West  Virginia;  Dakota;  Holland,  and  Egypt 
Locate  each. 

Answer  any  seven  of  the  list.  Fifteen  percent  off  for  each  one  in- 
correctly answered. 

Arithmetic. — i.  What  are  the  fundamental  branches  in  arithme- 
tic?   What  is  a  principle  in  arithmetic?    Illustrate, 

2.  A  farmer's  house  cost  two-thirds  as  much  as  his  farm,  and  his 
farm  four  times  as  much  as  his  stock.  What  was  the  entire  cost  of  all, 
if  50%  of  the  cost  of  the  house  equals  $1,500? 

3.  By  selling  an  article  for  $5  less  than  its  value  I  lose  %  % .  Had 
I  sold  it  for  $6  more  than  I  did,  what  per  cent,  would  I  have  gained? 

4.  14  lbs.  10  oz.  16  pwt.  is  33J^  %  more  than  what  quantity? 

5.  $56  is  %  of  what  B  gained  by  selling  his  watch  for  32%  more 
than  cost;  what  was  the  cost? 

6.  What  is  discount?  True  discount?  Bank  discount?  Illustrate 
by  a  problem  the  difference  between  true  and  bank  discount,  and  show 
the  difference  in  principle. 
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7.  Mr.  Smith  sold  his  watch  for  $140,  thereby  cleared  one-fifth 
of  this  money ;  what  per  cent,  would  he  have  gained*  by  selling  it  for 
$128? 

8.  A  lady  purchased  a  carpet  ^  of  a  yard  wide,  at  $1.75  per  linear 
yard,  to  cover  a  room  22  feet  long.  The  cost  of  the  carpet  was  |io6*.o8S. 
what  was  the  width  of  the  room  ? 

9.  The  perimeter  of  a  field  is  400  rods,  and  it  is  40  rods  longer  than 
it  is  wide.  How  many  acres  does  it  contain,  and  what  will  it  cost  to 
fence  it  at  $i.82>i2  a  rod?  - 

10.  In  a  school-room  J  of  the  desks  are  occupied ;  H  of  the  schol- 
ars study  grammar ;  ^  study  ph}rsiology ;  |  study  history,  and  the  re- 
maining scholars  are  equally  divided  mto  three  algebra  classes.  \i  of 
the  most  advanced  algebra  class  study  geometry,  and  there  are  five  in 
the  geometry  class.  What  is  the  numoer  of  scholars  in  the  school- 
room, and  how  many  desks  not  occupied? 

Note. — ^Applicants  may  answer  seven  out  of  the  list ;  6  and  10  must 
not  be  omitted.     Deduct  15%  for  each  problem  incorrectly  solved. 

Science  of  Teaching. —  i .  Why  should  a  principle  or  a  definition 
be  understood  before  it  is  committed  to  memory?  Give  no  credit  for 
partial  answer. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  education  and  information? 
What  is  teaching  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  ** learning  by  rote? ''  Is  it  useful  or  harmful 
to  the  child?     Why,  or  why  not? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  teaching  a  rule  inductively?    Illustrate. 

5.  What  is  a  habit?    Why  so  difficult  to  overcome ? 

6.  Why  are  we  called  **  Creatures  of  habit,  rather  than  of  impulse  "  ? 


AN'SWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS, 


History. — i.    Virginia,  settled  in  1607;  Massachusetts,  in  1620. 

2.  The  people  of  Virginia,  other  than  the  few  who  governed,  at  the 
early  settlement,  were  of  two  classes,  the  upper,  who  had  not  worked, 
and  did  not  desire  to  work,  but  came  to  the  colony  in  the  hopes  of 
growing  rich  without  that  labor,  or  on  the  labor  of  others ;  the  other 
class  were  refugees  from  justice,  either  voluntary  or  forced,  who  dis- 
liked honest  labor  even  more  than  the  others.  These  characteristics 
have  marked  their  descendants  both  in  Virginia  and  in  other  colonies 
and  states  for  generations,  and  their  effects  have  been  apparent  through- 
out the  history  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts were  accustomed  to  labor,  regarding  it  as  honorable ;  they 
had  ideas  concerning  human  rights  which  they  hoped  to  exercise  and 
propagate  in  the  new  colony,  and  with  the  earnestness  of  such  men 
mpressed  themselves,  often  unpleasantly,  upon  all  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact.  The  continual  contention  of  these  characteristics 
has  gone  far  to  mould  the  history  of  the  country  as  amongst  the  most 
powerful  and  natural  influences  upon  that  history. 
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3.  Early  in  the  Civil  War,  Great  Britain  and  other  foreign  nations 
recognized  the  Cbnfederate  States  as  belligerents,  giving  the  right  of 
harbor  in  their  ports  to  southern  cruisers.  Southern  agents  built  in 
England  two  vessels,  the  Alabama  and  the  Florida,  to  serve  as  cruis- 
ers, harassing  the  Union  commerce  and  vessels.  The  Alabama,  under 
command  of  Capt.  Semmes,  obtained  a  world-wide  notoriety,  giving 
its  name  to  the  whole  class  of  depredations,  and  to  the  claims  of  the 
United  States  for  these  depredations.  In  all  conflicts  with  our  vessels, 
these  cruisers,  when  worsted,  ran  into  ports  under  British  protection, 
creating  the  impression  that  Great  Britain  was  conniving  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  commerce  of  a  friendly  power.  In  1864  the  Alabama, 
manned  by  English  gunners,  ran  into  Cherbourg  where  she  was  watched 
by  the  Kearsarge.  Leaving  Cherbourg,  when  seven  nautical  miles  from 
there  she  was  engaged  by  the  Kearsarge,  and  after  a  hard  fought  battle 
sunk,  her  commander  being  picked  up  by  an  English  vessel  and  car- 
ried to  England.  The  United  States  claimed  damages  from  Great 
Britain  for  the  destruction  of  property  by  the  Alabama  and  Florida, 
and  other  cruisers  built  in  the  British  seas.  The  question  was  sub- 
mitted to  arbitrators,  who  met  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  after  a  full 
examination  of  all  the  questions  awarded  the  United  States  $15,000,000 
damages,  which  were  paid  by  Great  Britain. 

4.  The  primary  effect  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  slave  territory,  which  was  the  principal  object  of  Calhoun, 
but  not  that  of  Benton  and  other  Western  men  who  were  more  desir- 
ous of  overcoming  the  preponderating  weight  of  the  East  in  the  gov- 
ernment. The  secondary  effect  of  the  annexation  was  the  most  deter- 
mined efforts  of  the  North  to  overcome  the  control  of  the  government 
in  favor  of  slavery,  which  the  South  had  actually  gained  by  the  meas- 
ure. The  antagonism  of  the  two  sections  on  the  slavery  question  be- 
came bitter  and  uncompromising  upon  the  part  of  the  extremists,  bat 
moderate  men  were  successful  for  a  time  in  warding  off  the  final  con- 
flict which  came  in  the  Civil  War;  the  result  of  the  conflict  being  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  whole  country.  The  forcible  carrying  of 
slavery  into  territory  where  by  law  it  had  been  excluded  was  in  reality 
the  worst  move  ever  made  in  that  cause  by  its  friends,  and  led  to  the 
alienation  of  many  of  the  supporters  of  the  institution  in  the  Great 
West. 

5.  For  many  years  after  the  discovery  and  utilization  of  steam 
power  by  Watt  many  ineffectual  attempts  had  been  made  to  apply  it  to 
water  navigation,  amongst  others  that  of  John  Fitch,  who  built  and  for 
a  short  time  run  a  small  steamboat  on  the  Delaware.  Finally  Robert 
Fulton,  in  1807,  succeeded  in  building  the  Clermont,  with  which  he 
made  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Albany,  150  miles  in  32  hours.  So 
completely  did  this  successful  experiment  revolutionize  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  water  navigation,  as  to  lead  to  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  great 
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West,  the  first  steamboat  on  the  western  waters  having  been  built  at 
Pittsburgh  in  1811.  The  ocean  was  successfully  crossed  by  a  steam 
vessel  in  18 19,  but  the  success  was  not  followed  up  for  many  years. 

6.  a.  The  Cotton  Gin,  invented  by  Eli  Whitney.  This  invention, 
by  enabling  a  man  to  clean  1000  lbs.  of  cotton  where  before  he  could 
clean  only  5  or  6,  made  cotton  raising  the  most  important  industry  of 
the  South  and  made  slavery  the  great  interest  of  that  section,  b.  The 
Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  invented  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  has  revolu- 
tionized the  inter-communication  of  states  and  nations,  putting  all  in 
knowledge  of  events,  wherever  happening,  almost  simultaneously. 
c.  The  Reaper  and  Mower,  brought  to  perfection  by  McCormick,  has 
made  the  cultivation  of  square  miles  almost  as  easy  and  more  valuable 
than  that  of  acres  in  earlier  times. 

7.  At  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  there  was  but  one  party,  the 
Federalist^  which  continued  the  ruling  party  under  Washington  and 
John  Adams ;  then  the  Republican,  or  Democratic?  party,  came  into 
power  under  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe.  During  Monroe's  sec- 
ond term  there  was  but  one  party,  that  then  in  power.  In  the  **  scrub 
race  "  for  the  presidency,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Adams,  the 
Whig  party  came  into  the  ascendancy,  but  was  replaced  in  four  years 
by  the  Democratic  party,  in  the  election  of  Jackson,  that  party  retain- 
ing its  supremacy  through  the  terms  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  when 
the  Whig  party  came  up  in  the  election  of  Harrison,  to  be  again  super- 
ceded by  the  Democratic  party  in  the  election  of  Polk.  This  party  re- 
mained in  power  through  the  administration  of  Polk  to  be  again  de- 
feated in  the  election  of  Taylor  by  the  Whigs.  In  1852,  at  the  election 
of  Pierce,  the  Democrats  were  again  successful,  holding  power  through 
the  administrations  of  Pierce  and  Buchanan.  In  i860  the  Democratic 
party  split  and  the  new  Republican  party  elected  Lincoln,  and  held  the 
power  during  his  terms,  and  those  of  Johnson,  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield, 
and  Arthur,  when  the  Democrats,  by  the  election  of  Cleveland,  came 
again  to  the  government. 

8.  Blennerhasset  was  an  Irish  gentleman  who  came  to  this  country 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  when  he  purchased  an  island  in  the 
Ohio  River  below  Parkersburg,  Va.,  which  he  made  a  perfect  earthly 
paradise,  where  he  lived  with  his  family  in  the  exercise  of  almost  royal 
hospitality.  Becoming  interested  in  the  schemes  of  Burr,  but  without 
a  real  knowledge  of  their  object,  he  lost  all  his  property  and  was  tried 
for  treason,  but  acquitted  through  the  efforts  of  his  counsel,  William 
Wirt. 

9.  The  reason.  True  history  is  the  record  of  events  in  the  civilized 
world,  set  forth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  connection  of  the 
events  with  their  natural  antecedents,  modified  by  the  inter-current 
causes,  personal  and  others,  and  also  the  necessary  and  actual  results 
of  those  events  under  influence  of  the  same  causes. 
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10.  The  foregoing  statement  of  what  history  is,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  full  knowledge  of  it  to  the  fitting  of  the  rising  generation  for  their 
duties,  social,  civil,  and  political,  indicates  the  soundest  reason  for 
prosecuting  its  study  in  the  public  schools. 

Science  of  Teaching. — i.  Because  if  it  is  not  understood,  the 
pupil  is  committing  language  that  means  nothing  to  him :  calls  up  no 
proper  concepts. 

2.  Information  means  only  a  knowledge  of  facts,  while  education 
implies  a  power  to  use  the  facts.  Teaching  is  supplying  the  condi- 
tions that  cause  the  mind  to  acquire  power  to  get,  retain  and  use  infor- 
mation. 

3.  Learning  the  exact  words  of  the  book,  paying  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  the  meaning.  Generally  harmful  because  the  child  forms  the 
habit  of  learning  words  that  mean  nothing  to  him. 

4.  Beginning  with  individual  facts  and  by  induction  reaching  the 
general.  Illustration:  Rule  for  6%  method  of  computing  interest. 
The  pupil  is  led  to  see  the  following  truths :  The  interest  for  i  year  is 
.06  of  the  principal ;  the  interest  for  i  month  is  .005  of  principal ;  for 
I  day,  .oooj  of  the  principal.  From  these  individual  truths  by  induc- 
tion he  gets  the  following  rule :  Take  as  many  times  .06  as  there  are 
years,  and  as  many  times  .005  as  there  are  months,  and  as  many  times 
.^  of  a  thousandth  as  there  are  days,  and  multiply  the  principal  by  the 
resulting  decimal. 

5.  What  has  been  done  often  enough  to  be  performed  without  an 
act  of  the  will.  Because  the  mind  tends  to  act  as  it  has  acted  before, 
and  because  the  tendency  grows  stronger  at  each  repetition. 

6.  Because  habit  is  stronger  than  impulse.  We  are  more  likely  to 
do  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  than  we  are  to  do  what  is  sug- 
gested by  a  mere  impulse. 

Physiology.  —  i.  The  mind  has  much  influence  in  determining 
whether  exercise  of  any  sort  shall  be  beneficial,  as  a  feeling  of  repug- 
nance, opposition,  indifference  or  weariness  tends  to  take  from  the  ex- 
ercise all  its  value.  Exercise  must  be  under  pleasing,  exhilarating, 
hopeful  conditions  to  be  of  most  value. 

2.  Because  mind  and  body  are  in  harmony  and  working  to  a  com- 
mon end,  each  reacting  upon  the  other. 

3.  (a)  A  severe  wrenching  given  to  ligaments  tending  to  break  or 
loosen  them ;  (d)  such  unusual  work  required  of  a  motor  organ  as  tends 
to  produce  a  sprain ;  (/)  one  of  the  portions  of  the  body  having  a  dis- 
tinct work  to  perform ;  (d)  the  work  which  an  organ  is  designed  to  do; 
(e)  one  of  the  elements  which  form  an  organ. 

4.  Muscular,  etc.,  to  produce  motion ;  nervous,  to  receive  and  trans- 
mit impressions,  to  originate  and  transmit  motion,  thought,  feeling, 
etc. ;  nutritive,  to  see  to  the  repair  and  waste  of  the  body ;  supporting. 
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to  maintain  the  form,  facilitate  action,  etc. ;  storage,  to  retain  nutri- 
tive materials  not  immediately  needed ;  undifferentiated,  to  repair  dam- 
age caused  by  injury,  disease,  etc. 

5.  Digestion  consists  in  taking  food,  separating  it  into  portions 
easily  acted  upon  by  the  digestive  juices,  mixing  it  with  saliva,  mucous, 
gastric  juice,  the  pancreatic,  bilious  and  intestinal  juices,  and  by  the 
changes  produced  by  chemical  action  and  churning,  preparing  it  for 
absorption  and  use  by  the  body. 

6.  Right  auricle,  right  ventricle,  pulmonary  artery,  lungs,  pulmo- 
nary veins,  left  auricle,  left  ventricle,  great  aorta,  various  arteries,  ca- 
pillaries, various  veins,  ascending  and  descending  vena  cava,  right 
auricle.  Meatime  it  has  taken  two  special  secondary  trips — to  the  kid- 
neys and  to  the  liver. 

7.  Keep  them  clean  and  use  them  carefully. 

8.  Because  of  the  waste  passing  off  through  the  skin. 

9.  A  cold  is  a  chill  received  by  the  external  skin  and  transmitted 
to  the  internal  skin. 

10.  The  displacement  of  a  bone.  Treatment  by  a  novice  is  not 
wise,  but  the  things  to  be  done  are :  find  the  direction  of  the  displace- 
ment at  once,  put  a  temporary  strain  upon  the  muscles  and  ligaments, 
push  back  into  place,  secure  rest  and  retard  inflamation. 

Reading. — i.  (a)  Ascertaining  the  thought  or  feeling  expressed 
in  the  selection  read,  (b)  Pupils  may  begin  this  as  soon  as  they  have 
fairly  well  mastered  the  mechanism  of  reading. 

2.  (ji)  As  soon  as  they  can  be  induced  to  do  so.  It  is  a  valuable 
exercise  for  the  memory,  and  seeds  are  frequently  thus  planted  which 
afterward  germinate  into  a  rich  fruitage,  (b)  No,  because  something 
should  be  left  for  thought  and  reflection,  and  the  language  is  itself  of 
value. 

3.  This  depends  upon  the  condition  and  previous  training  of  the 
pupil  (if  reference  is  had  in  the  question  to  each  day's  work).  If  the 
pupil  has  gotten  over  the  serious  task  of  learning  /tow  to  read,  in  its 
elementary  difficulties,  and  can  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  in 
the  simplest  forms,  it  may  be  regarded  as  prepared  to  take  up  the  2d 
Reader  work,  or  grade.  The  text-book  in  which  it  has  been  learning 
to  read  can  not  be  taken  as  a  test  of  its  power  over  words. 

4.  id)  Edgar  A.  Poe,  '*  The  Raven '' ;  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant,  **  Than- 
atopsis  "  \  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  **  Snow-Bound  " ;  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow,  **  The  Psalm  of  Life  " ;  Fitz  Greene  Halleck,  **  Marco 
Bozzaris."  (b)  George  Bancroft,  "  History  of  the  U.  States  " ;  W.  H. 
Prescott,  *'The  Conquest  of  Mexico."  (c)  J.  F.  Cooper,  **The  Last 
of  the  Mohicans  " ;  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  *'  The  Scarlet  Letter."  {d) 
Henry  Wilson,  **Rise  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America." 

5.  {a)  It  is  a  test  of  the  pupil's  power  over  words  and  thought,  it 
gives  freshness  and  zest  to  the  recitation,  it  furnishes  the  means  of 
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gradually  cultivating  a  taste  for  good  literature,  etc.  {b)  By  careful- 
ness in  selecting  the  supplementary  literature,  by  interesting  pupils  in 
good  writers  through  the  opening  exercises,  by  supplanting  the  evil 
with  the  good. 

Grammar. — i.  Inflection  is  the  change  in  the  form  of  a  word,  de- 
pending upon  its  use  in  the  sentence.  Conjunctions,  prepositions,  and 
interjections  are  not  inflected.  Nouns  and  pronouns  have  gender, 
person,  number,  and  case.  Verbs  have  voice,  mode,  tense,  person, 
and  number.     Adjectives  and  adverbs  have  comparison. 

2.  This  is  a  complex  interrogative  sentence,  of  which  "a  mixed 
diet"  is  the  logical  subject,  and  diet  the  subject  nom.  modified  hya 
and  mixed:  **is  better  than  a  plain  one''  is  the  logical  predicate,  wis 
the  copula  combined  with  the  predicate  adjective  better^  and  is  better 
is  modified  by  the  abridged  subordinate  clause  **  than  a  plain  one  (is)." 
The  sentence  is  introduced  by  the  interrogative  adverb  Why^  and  than 
is  the  connective  of  the  subordinate  clause. 

3.  a,    ft  is  not  well  with  me  to-day. 

b.  The  pronoun  it  is  composed  of  two  letters. 

c.  It  was  I  that  struck  the  fatal  blow. 

d.  I  heard  //,  and  knew  what  it  meant. 

e.  Parse  the  pronoun  //. 

4.  a.  We  heard  of  his  coming. 

b.  It  was  he  and  hot  I  that  did  it. 

c.  I  knew  it  was  he. 

d.  Why  do  you  treat  me  so — me  who  have  always  been  your 

friend  ? 

e.  He  lay  down  and  took  a  nap. 

5.  See,  saw,  seen;  saw,  sawed,  sawed  or  sawn;  lie,  lay,  lain;  set^ 
set,  set;  know,  knew,  known. 

1 .  A  circle  was  seen  around  the  moon. 

2.  The  man  had  sawed  wood  for  ten  years. 

3.  How  long  he  had  lain  there,  no  one  knows. 

4.  •  A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  can  not  be  hid. 

5.  I  have  known  the  man  for  years. 

7.  Gleaners  is  a  noun,  common,  third,  plural,  common  gender,  and 
in  the  nominative  case,  predicated  of  we.  Ears  is  the  object  of  the 
infinitive  (to)  gather.  Sowers  is  the  predicate  nominative  after  have 
been.  Furrows  is  the  object  of  have  watered ^  and  tears ^  the  object  of 
the  preposition  with. 

8.  Mouse's,  mice's ;  ox's,  oxen's ;  Jones's,  Joneses' ;  man's, men's; 
mother-in-law's,  mother's-in-law ;  money's,  moneys' ;  Albany's,  Alba- 
nies';  history's,  histories';  the  possessive  of/  and  5  is  expressed  by 
the  use  of  the  word  of, 

10.  To  strike,  to  have  struck,  to  be  struck,  to  have  been  struck. 
To  see,  to  have  seen,  to  be  seen,  to  have  been  seen.  To  do,  to  ha« 
done,  to  be  done,  to  have  been  done. 

1.  To  strike  is  a  present  infinitive. 

2.  The  boy  tried  to  strike  the  ball. 
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3.     To  strike  for  higher  wages!     Ah!  what  suffering  it  often 
causes. 

1.  To  see  our  faults  as  others  see  them,  is  not  an  easy  thing 

to  do. 

2.  People  like  to  see  the  show  come  in. 

3.  To  see !    How  much  of  wonder  is  implied  in  that  one  word. 

1.  To  know  is  the  desire  of  all  men. 

2.  All  men  desire  to  know  truth. 

3.  To  know!  all  men  desire  to  know. 

Geography. — i.  The  German  Empire  is  composed  of  twenty-six 
States,  viz :  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Oldenburg,  Saxe-Wei- 
mar,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-C6burg-Gotha,  Bruns- 
wick, Anhalt,  Reuss-Greiz,  Reuss-Schleiz,  Schwarzburg,  Rudolstadt, 
Schwarzburg -  Sondershausen,  Scfiaumburg -  Sippe,  Lippe  -  Detmold, 
Waldeck,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Alsace-Lorraine.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  North  Sea,  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic ;  on  the  east, 
by  Russia ;  south,  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  and  Switzer- 
land ;  west,  by  France,  Belgium,  and  HoUaqd.  The  ruler  is  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  I,  whose  ninetieth  birth-day  was  recently  celebrated. 

2.  The  heat  of  the  sun  produces  ascending  currents  of  air  in  the 
torrid  zone,  when  other  air  flows  in  below  to  fill  the  space.  As  these 
currents  pass  towards  the  torrid  zone  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis  causes  them  to  turn  towards  the  west.  Between  the  parallels  of 
30°  north  and  south  latitude,  they  always  blow  from  an  easterly  direc- 
tion and  are  there  called  trade- winds. 

3.  (i)  Great  Britain.  A  constitutional  hereditary  monarchy.  The 
chief  products,  coal,  iron,  tin,  and  manufactured  goods ;  flax  and  hardy 
grains.  (2)  France — a  republic ;  cereals,  beet-root,  tobacco,  the  vine, 
olives  and  other  fruits,  silk.  (3)  Germany — an  empire ;  grain,  flax, 
hemp,  maize,  the  vine,  and  orchard-fruits ;  coal,  iron,  zinc,  copper  and 
lead.  (4)  Russia — an  empire ;  wheat  and  other  grains,  hemp  and  flax, 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  (5)  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy — 
an  empire ;  grain,  flax,  the  vine,  wool,  live-stock,  salt,  iron,  copper, 
lead,  gold,  silver,  and  quick-silver. 

4.  Evaporation  is  the  slow  production  of  vapor  from  the  surface  of 
a  liquid.  When  a  body  in  a  state  of  vapor,  by  losing  a  portion  of  its 
heat,  passes  into  a  liquid  state,  the  process  is  called  condensation. 
Dew,  fog,  clouds,  and  frost  are  forms  of  condensation. 

5.  (a)  Texas,  California,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Oregon.  (^)  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  St.  Louis. 

6.  The  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  is  irregular,  with  fre- 
quent indentations.  North  of  Cape  Cod  it  is  high  and  rocky ;  south, 
it  is  low  and  sandy.  The  Pacific  coast  has  few  indentations  and  is 
bordered  by  mountains. 

7.  {a)  Illinois,  Ohio,  {b)  Illinois,  Indiana,  {c)  Mississippi,  Al- 
abama,    {d)  Kentucky,  Virginia.     {/)  New  York,  Michigan. 
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8.  A  water-shed  is  the  higher  land  separating  adjacent  river-basins. 
The  entire  tract  of  country  drained  by  a  river  and  all  its  tributaries  is 
called  its  basin.  The  great  river  with  all  its  tributaries  form  a  river 
system. 

10.  {a)  Athens;  (^)  Berne;  (^)  Algiers;  (//)  Vianna;  (^)  To- 
ronto; (/)  Baton  Rouge;  (g)  Charleston;  (//)  Yankton;  (/)  The 
Hague;  (J)  Cairo. 

Arithmetic. — i .  Notation,  numeration,  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication and  division.  A  truth  upon  which  a  process  is  based.  Profit 
and  loss  are  computed  upon  cost. 

2.  $1500=50%  or  >2  cost  of  house. 
$i5ooX2=$3ooo,  cost  of  house. 
$3000=%  cost  of  farm. 
$^2^^X3=14500*  cost  of  farm. 
$45oo-t-4=$ii25,  cost  of  stock. 
$3000-1- $4500+ $11 25 =$8625,  whole  cost. 

3.  $S=H  %  or  1^0  of  cost. 
$5X8oo=$4000,  cost  of  the  article. 

$5  less  than  cost-|-$6=$i  more  than  cost. 

$i=:f^o  ot  $4000,  or  Vo  9^  • 

4.  141b  10  oz.  16  pwt.= j  of  the  quantity. 

4 

5.  $S6=%  of  gain.    $YX  8=164,  gain. 

$64=32  %  of  cost.    $f|Xioo=$2oo,  cost. 

6.  For  definitions  see  any  Arithmetic.     Find  difference  between 

tfie  bank  discount  and  the  true  discount  of  $100  for  90  days  at  6%. 

$iooX-oi55=$i.55,  bank  discount. 
^ioo-h$i.oi5=$98.522-h,  present  worth. 
|joo — $98, 522-]-=$ 1. 478,  true  discount. 

The  bank  discount  is  6%  per  annum  of  the  face  of  the  note,  while 

the  true  discount  is  6%  per  annum  of  the  present  worth. 

7.  I  of  $I40=$28,  gain.     $140 — $28=$ii2,  cost. 

$128— $ii2=$i6,  gain.     $16=14^%  of  $128.     14^%,  Am. 

8.  $io6^o8fX3X5=miz  ft 

$1.75X22X8        ''       \ 

9.  400  rds. — 80  rds.=32o  rds. 
320  rds.-5-4=8o  rds. 

80  rds .  -h  40  rds . = 1 20  rds . ,  length .    8  rds. ,  width . 
iUi.xi.aii=:6o  acres.     $1 .82)^X4oo=$73o,  cost  of  fencing. 

10.  2X5  pupils=io  pupils  in  most  advanced  algebra  class. 
3X 10  pupils=3o  pupils  in  three  algebra  classes. 
i^-j-^-|-|=-,\  of  school  that  do  not  study  algebra. 

I — jV=A  t^at  do  study  algebra. 

30  pupils=V4^  of  the  school. 

6  of  30  pupils=6  pupils,  or  -jV  of  school. 

14X6  pupils=84  pupils  in  school. 

84=^  of  the  seats. 

-^  of  84=12,  or  i  of  the  seats  in  the  room. 

qX  12=108  seats  in  room. 

108  seats — 84  seats=24  seats  unoccupied. 
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READING  CIRCLE  DEPARTMENT. 


OUTUNES  FOR  JUNE, 

HAILMAN^S  lectures  on  education — LECTURES  X,  XI,  AND  XII. 

The  Ideas  of  Pestalozzi. 

Let  us,  by  means  of  Mr.  Hailman^s  Lectures,  try  to  discover  what 
Pestalozzi ^s  centralidea  was,  what  contribution  he  really  made  to  ed- 
ucational progress.  For,  unless  he  contributed  some  central  idea, 
some  underlying  principle,  his  work  is  only  a  passing  shadow  on  the 
great  theater  of  school-education.  We  believe  that  Pestolozzi  was  the 
author  of  something  better  and  more  enduring  than  passing  shadows. 
Rousseau  had  proclaimed  that  the  secret  of  education  lies  in  keeping 
it  close  to  a  something  he  called  Nature.  But  his  idea  was  dim  and 
obscure.  He  himself  did  not  see  clearly  what  he  meant  when  he  was 
so  lustily  proclaiming  that  education  must,  like  that  society  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  be  brought  back  to  nature.  Indeed  his  Nature  was  a  state 
of  the  most  aggravated  artificiality.  The  only  thing  natural  about  it 
was  its  recognition  of  the  value  of  nature. 

Pestalozzi  followed  his  fanciful  master,  as  a  light  follows  the  outline 
of  a  vague  object,  and  made  a  great  step  toward  defining  what  Nature 
in  education  meant.  He  saw  that  to  bring  education  back  to  nature, 
we  must  study  the  child ^s  mind  and  its  development.  This  could  be 
done  only  by  those  who  loved  and  sympathized  with  children.  He 
made  a  study  of  them  himself,  and  on  this  as  a  basis,  framed  a  course 
of  instruction.  That  he  was  an  educational  genius  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  in  this  new  field,  he  accomplished  results  that  are  substan- 
tially correct.  Perhaps  he  overestimated  the  educative  power  of  the 
family  and  of  the  school,  and  underestimated  the  effects  of  society, 
self-development,  and  heredity,  but  these  are  small  failures  compared 
with  his  recognition  of  the  true  idea  of  development,  of  growth  by  ex- 
ercise, and  the  relative  value  of  verbal  memory  and  thought  about 
things.  He  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  educator  to  clearly  point 
out  that  education  must  be  a  development,  like  that  of  the  child  outside 
of  school. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  refer  to  his  recognition  of  the 
principle,  so  often  quoted  and  so  little  understood,  **Go  from  the  known, 
in  teaching  a  subject,  to  the  related  unknown  th ings .  *  ^  With  Pestalozzi, 
this  meant  to  begin  with  what  the  child  knew  by  his  common  every- 
day experience  and  develop  this  to  what  lies  outside  of  it.  Has  there 
been  any  improvement  on  this  since?    We  think  not! 

Again,  the  scope  of  Pestalozzi ^s  genius  is  apparent  in  his  fast  hold 
on  the  principle  that  one  faculty  can  not  be  developed  by  exclusive  ex- 
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ercise  of  another  faculty.  In  this  he  understands  the  true  meaning  of 
Comenius'  **  Learn  to  do  by  doing."  This  is  the  doctrine  of  com- 
pleteness in  education,  a  doctrine  we  can  not  too  fully  emphasize  in 
the  face  of  the  modern  specialization  and  differentiation  of  subjects 
and  of  instruction,  by  which  knowledge  and  training  are  broken  up 
into  numberless  threads,  of  which  the  pupil  runs  the  risk  of  missing 
the  really  important  ones. 

Any  notice  of  Pestalozzi's  ideas  would  be  incomplete  without  men- 
tion of  the  lofty  and  inspiring  aim  he  sets  before  education.  Raumer 
sums  up  this  feature  in  a  sentence :  **  He  compelled  the  scholastic  world 
to  revise  the  whole  of  their  task,  to  reflect  on  the  nature  and  destiny 
of  man,  and  also  on  the  proper  way  of  leading  him  toward  that  destiny.** 
Pestalozzi^s  destiny  of  man  is  the  same  as  that  of  Hegel  and  Fichte: 
the  realization  of  rational  freedom. 

FRCEBEL  AND  THE   KINDERGARTEN. 

Froebel  continues  and  completes,  in  part,  the  work  of  his  master 
Pestalozzi.  His  substantial  contribution  to  educational  ideas  is  the 
Kindergarten.  Frcebel  noticed  the  gap  between  the  primary  school  of 
his  day  and  the  home-life  of  the  children  who  were  pupils  in  those 
schools.  To  remedy  this  break  in  the  continuity  of  culture,  he  devised 
his  transition  school.  In  it,  too,  he  hopes  to  find  a  remedy  for  the 
deficient  home-culture  of  those  unfortunates  who  either  have  no  homes, 
or,  having  homes,  receive  wrong  training  in  them.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  the  writer  of  this  article  that  the  kindergarten,  as  a  separate 
institution,  is  founded  on  the  shortcomings  of  the  family  and  of  the 
primary  school,  and  that,  while  the  kindergarten  ideas  of  sense  and 
imagination — development  and  the  combination  of  worl^  and  pls^,  or, 
perhaps,  better,  work  under  the  form  of  play,  will  live  permanently, 
the  kindergarten  as  a  distinct  school,  will  go  down.  The  proper  thing 
to  do  is  to  improve  the  family  and  the  primary  school,  rather  than  found 
a  new  institution  on  their  deficiencies. 

The  kindergarten  has  already  revolutionized  the  primary  school,  by 
substituting  methods  which  accord  with  the  young  child*s  mind,  for 
those  of  old  days,  which  were  suited  only  to  grown  up  children,  whose 
minds  are  relatively  mature.  Before  the  kindergarten,  the  method  of 
the  primary  school  was  that  of  the  high  school,  youths*  school,  and  col- 
lege. It  now  has  a  method  of  its  own,  based  on  the  nature  of  the 
minds  to  be  educated.  We  now  need  to  do  the  same  thing  for  ad- 
vanced education  that  Pestalozzi  and  Frcebel  did  for  primary  education, 
viz.,  to  found  it  on  the  nature  of  the  mind  educated  instead  of  on  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  taught.  All  our  advanced  teaching  now  is 
founded  on  a  supposed  nature  of  the  subjects  taught. 

Frcebel  emphasized  the  idea  that  education  is  oiganic ;  that  the  ac- 
tion of  one  faculty  depends  on  another ;  that,  in  order  to  produce  any 
given  result,  one  must  know  the  conditions  which  are  its  invariable 
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antecedent ;  and  that  education  is  a  part  of  life  and  personal  experi- 
ence. These  ideas  are  even  now  poorly  realized,  although  they  lie  at 
the  very  foundation  of  all  development.  S.  S.  Parr. 

MENTAL  SCIENCE — ^WATTS  ON  THE  MIND.      I,  IV,  VIII,  X,  XIII. 

Review, — The  five  points  noted  below,  together  with  their  subordi- 
nates, seem  to  be  of  most  importance,  and  to  include  most  of  the  dis- 
cussions had  during  the  year  on  mental  science.  They  are  therefore 
summarized  here  as  a  review,'  and  as  an  exercise  fixing  the  thought  of 
the  book  in  mind. 

No  man,  says  the  author,  in  the  Introduction,  is  obliged  to  learn,  or 
can  he  expect  to  know  everything :  but  all  are  under  some  obligation 
to  cultivate  their  understanding.  While  skill  in  the  sciences  is  the 
business  or  profession  of  but  a  small  part  of  mankind,  and  so  can  not 
be  expected  of  all ;  even  the  lower  order  of  men  have  particular  call- 
ings in  life  wherein  skill  is  needed,  and  all  men  as  social  creatures, 
members  of  family,  and  government,  must  use  their  reasoning  powers 
daily ;  must  exercise  judgment  as  to  time  and  things,  persons  and  ac- 
tions, and  so  need  to  learn  a  wise  and  prudent  determination  of  affairs. 
Hence  the  need  for  a  careful  discipline  of  mind,  and  the  intelligent 
furnishing  of  mind.     Concerning  the 

"RULES   FOR  THE   IMPROVEMENT  OF  KNOWLEDGE," 

therefore,  may  be  cited  as  fairly  characteristic,  the  following,  some- 
what generalized,  but  entirely  within  the  thought  of  the  author. 

Presume  not,  too  much,  on  a  "bright  genius,"  nor  think  that  a  life 
of  learning  may  be  a  life  of  indolence  and  ease.  It  is  no  idle  thing  to 
be  a  scholar. 

Review  in  thought  frequently  the  progress  made.  Call  yourselves 
to  account  with  the  new  ideas.  Write  much.  "  Let  no  day  pass  with- 
out one  line  at  least."  Avoid  at  all  times,  the  dogmatic  spirit.  It 
closes  avenues  of  learning ;  it  leads  to  arrogance,  and  makes  one  cen- 
sorious. Guard  against  the  indulgence  of  vicious  appetites  and  inclina- 
tions. Sensuality  ruins  the  better  faculties.  Indulgence  enfeebles  the 
reason :  it  makes  one  credulous  and  querulous.  It  warps  the  soul,  and 
dims  the  understanding.    Of 

"THE  METHODS  OF  GAINING  KNOWLEDGE," 

five  are  named,  (i)  Observation;  (2)  Reading;  (3)  Lectures;  (4) 
Conversation;  (5)  Study  (meditation). 

In  observation  may  be  included  "all  that  Mr.  Locke  means  by  sen- 
sation and  reflection  " ;  one  of  the  most  valuable  phases  being  experi- 
ment, or  the  careful  varying  of  conditions  that  results  may  be  noted 
methodically.  To  the  end  that  observation  may  be  made  an  effective 
means,  accuracy  of  observation  should  be  acquired ;  personal  prejudice 
and  the  bias  of  previously  formed  conclusions,  guarded  against;  and 
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above  all,  and  as  supplementary  to  all  else,  avoid  too  hasty  generaliza- 
tions.  The  same  counsel  is  repeated  here  as  under  the  previous  pointy 
"write  much."  Such  practice  gives  a  habit  of  careful  thinking,  it 
teaches  economy,  it  secures  accuracy  of  statement,  and  command  of 
one^s  knowledge. 

Concerning  the  second  means — Reading — the  most  common-place 
reflections  are  most  wise.  In  the  course  of  reading  work  the  new  and 
striking,  note  other  references  to,  or  expositions  of,  the  same  subject. 
Use  indexes  and  provide  them  for  valuable  books  not  having  them. 
Read  with  the  mind  open  to  truth.  Consiilt  and  use  vocabularies  of 
every  sort  upon  all  occasions. 

Few  parts  of  the  text  are  more  practical  than  that  in  which  are  dis- 
cussed the  nature  of,  and  the  rules  for  Conversation — the  fourth  method 
named.  Waste  no  time  in  trifling.  Much  attention  given  to  the  mere 
trivialties  of  thought,  makes  one^s  best  thought  trivial.  While  taking 
care  to  be  not  forward,  seek  to  learn  from  all.  Gather  information  and 
inspiration  from  every  source.  Hear  all  speakers  with  politeness  and 
tolerance.  Weigh  the  thoughts  and  neither  condemn  nor  adopt  them 
because  of  their  advocates.  Avoid  disputing.  Party  spirit  hinders 
honest  conviction ;  for  then  is  reason  hindered  by  prejudice. 

Of  the  last  method  of  gaining  knowledge — Study — it  is  important  to 
learn  early,  to  distinguish  words  and  things.  Use  the  thought  to  ex- 
plain the  phrase,  not  the  opposite.  Hold  to  but  few  interests  at  once. 
Mind  easily  dissipates.  Keep  the  eye  single  upon  the  study  at  hand. 
Have  the  end  ever  in  mind.    All  other  doing  is  irrational. 

Finally  do  not  expect  to  arrive  at  certainty  in  every  matter.  life  is 
a  growth ;  culture  is  a  growth.  The  power  that  comes  of  study  follows 
a  long  process  of  mind — a  series  of  attempts.  Be  patient  to  do  often,, 
and  to  do  long.  "Covet  the  best  results."  Take  no  discouragement 
at  less  than  the  best. 

Concerning  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  the  following  only  can  be 
named,  as  most  important  facts:  (i)  Avoid  over-crowding  the  mind 
with  unrelated  facts.  (2)  Cultivate  habits  of  close  attention  to  the 
details  of  what  must  be  retained.  (3)  Fix  information  by  much  writ- 
ing, remembering  that  what  has  been  seen  is  less  easily  forgotten  than 
what  has  only  been  heard. 

A  good  memory  is  prompt,  comprehensive,  retentive,  and  accurate. 

R.  G.  Boone. 


JACKSON  TOWNSHIP,  PARKE  CO, 

Reading  Circle  work  in  our  township  has  not  progressed  as  satisfac- 
torily as  we  purposed.  Our  ten  teachers  took  up  the  work  earnestly 
in  the  fall  of  1886,  about  half  of  them  attempting  to  carry  two  years' 
reading  at  tlfe  same  time,  the  others  wisely  contenting  themselves  witti 
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one  year's  course.  The  former  took  Barnes,  Brooks,  Parker,  Green, 
AVatts,  and  Hailman ;  the  latter  class  took^Barnes,  Brooks,  and  Parker. 
Both  classes  met  as  one  and  discussed  these  three  authors.  The  other 
three  were  presumed  to  be  undergoing  examination  at  home. 

The  unsatisfactory  progress  hinted  at  above  comes  from  attempting 
too  much  at  once.  The  first  three  works  had  been  studied,  partially, 
and  the  class,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  fearing  many  evils  from  being 
behind  time,  shouldered  the  whole  load.  Really,  the  load  was  not 
.great  in  itself,  but  we  carried  our  schools  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
aggregation  was  a  load.     However,  we  got  along  pretty  fairly. 

Subjects  were  assigned  by  our  leader  about  as  follows :  To  A,  Ro- 
man History ;  to  B,  Mental  Perception ;  to  C,  Reading — the  word,  the 
sentence.  The  entire  class  being  presumed  to  have  studied  the  sub- 
jects thoroughly,  were  questioned  methodically  by  A,  B,  or  C,  as  per 
appointment.  These  exercises  occupied  a  good  share  of  institute  time, 
and  were  spiritedly  sustained  throughout  the  winter. 

Besides  at  regular  institute,  we  met  once  a  month  at  night,  going, 
for  that  purpose,  from  two  to  five  miles,  and  getting  back  home  any- 
where between  lo  and  12  o^cIock.  Night,  mud,  and  winter  ended 
these  meetings  about  Christmas. 

The  work  done  through  the  winter,  in  class,  may  be  stated  thus : 
Talks  on  Teaching,  to  page  88 ;  General  History,  to  page  310 ;  Mental 
Science,  The  Intellect.  Much  more  than  this  was  done,  however,  in 
pHvate  reading.  In  the  latter  way,  chiefly,  were  our  regards  given  to 
Green,  Watts,  and  Hailman. 

It  is  rather  late,  perhaps,  to  say  anything  for  or  against  R.  C.  work, 
•but  I  wish  to  say  that  our  teachers  all  appreciate  its  high  value  to  them 
in  many  ways.  And  with  this  appreciation,  is  growing  up  a  belief  that 
four  years  of  solid  reading  should  receive  a  higher  recognition  than  a 
credit  on  the  science  of  teaching.  J.  H.  Richardson. 


4 


INDIANA  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE, 


The  records  in  this  ofhce  show  the  following  counties  leading  in 
membership  of  the  Reading  Circle : 

Sullivan 120  Qark 44 

Henry 100  Parke 40  ' 

Harrison 87  Lawrence 36 

St.  Joseph 81  Wayne 34 

Perry 72  Warrick 33 

Wabash 62  Spencer 26 

Qay 61  DeKalb 25 

The  membership  in  other  counties  reported  range  from  20  down  to 
:2.  Some  gratifying  reports  come  from  the  work  of  circles,  and  a  few 
extracts  from  letters  are  here  presented. 
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Supt.  Wilson,  of  Henry  county:  **We  devoted  half  of  the  day  at 
each  township  institute  to  a  review  of  the  past  month ^s  reading.  The 
results  were  more  than  satisfactory.  The  Reading  Circle  has  had  a 
wonderful  influence  in  causing  more  general  reading.  Our  booksellers 
say  that  their  sales  of  standard  literary  works  have  increased  300%  ift 
the  past  three  years.  The  literary  reviews  that  I  get  from  the  appli- 
cants for  license  2itgood,  many  of  them  superb ^ 

Supt.  Thomas,  of  Harrison  county,  makes  a  wise  assertion  that  all 
should  imitate :  **Our  members  all  pay  up  when  they  join  the  Circle. 
No  name  is  offered  without  the  fee." 

T.  A.  Mott,  of  Wayne  county :  **  A  great  deal  of  professional  read- 
ing is  done  outside* of  the  Reading  Circle  course,  but  in  connection 
with  it." 

Supt.  Carlin,  of  Steuben  county ;  **  I  shall  send  a  good  list  of  man- 
uscripts this  year.  Steuben  county  will  continue  to  do  better  and  better 
in  the  Reading  Circle  work." 

Supt.  Anglin,  of  Kosciusko  county:  "Our  teachers  are  making 
wonderful  improvement  in  the  Science  of  Teaching  by  discussing  this 
subject  in  their  township  institutes.  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults." 

]f .  S.  Monroe,  of  Posey  county:  **From  two  to  three  hours  of  the 
county  institute's  time  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  reading. 
The  reading  was  pursued  systematically."  Below  will  be  found  his 
announcement  from  his  county  paper. 

"  The  members  of  the  Posey  County  Teachers'  Reading  tircle  will 
meet  at  the  residence  of  Ed.  Brown,  Esq.,  on  Friday  evening,  April 
8th,  1887.  Items  of  interest  to  every  member  will  be  discussed.  In 
addition  the  following  subjects  will  be  reported  on : 

I.  From  Hailman's  Lectures:  i.  Comparison  of  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man Education,  by  Mr.  P.  D.  Alexander.  2.  Influence  of  Christianity 
on  Education,  by  Miss  Mary  P.  Jaques. 

II.  From  Green's  History:  i.  Catholicism  in  England,  by  Mr.  0. 
L.  Sewell.  2.  England  under  Elizabeth,  by  Mr.  Will  Mulchi.  3.  The 
"Magna  Charta,"  by  E.  S.  Monroe. 

III.  From  Watt's  Improvement  of  the  Mind :  i .  Conversation,  by 
Miss  Mary  H.  Brown.  2.  Memory,  by  Mr.  R.  O.  Cavanah.  3.  Med- 
itation, by  Prof.  P.  P.  Stultz. 

Said  reports  are  to  be  oral  or  read  from  original  composition  and  are 
not  to  be  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifteen  minutes  in  length.  No 
failures  expected.  Now,  no  "backing,"  or  plea  of  "lack  of  time.'* 
Make  the  report  on  subject  assigned  whether  or  not  the  required  amount 
of  reading  has  been  finished.  Let  us  have  at  least  one  interesting  meet- 
ing.   All  interested  are  invited.  E.  S.  Monroe, 

County  Manager  P.  C.  R.  C." 
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The  general  intelligence  of  the  teachers  is  a  better  criterion  of  a 
staters  educational  standing  than  the  number  of  its  school-houses  or 
the  amount  of  tuition  revenue. 

One-third  of  the  teachers  of  this  state  each  year  are  new  teachers, 
many  without  any  previous  training,  and  for  them  is  this  course  espe- 
cially desirable. 

No  more  delightful  and  entertaining  course  of  reading  can  be  found 
than  that  of  the  Indiana  Teachers^  Reading  Circle,  and  teachers  ought 
to  engage  in  this  work  with  renewed  zeal,  for  it  will  give  them  much 
power  in  the  management  of  their  schools  and  much  force  as  members 
of  society  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  school-room. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  coming  year  will  prove  more  success- 
ful than  any  other  of  the  course,  both  in  the  plan  of  the  work  arranged 
and  the  number  of  members  enlisted.  All  letters  of  inquiry  will  be 
cheerfully  and  promptly  answered.  D.  M.  Geeting,  Sec^y. 


Raccoon  Township,  Parke  County. — The  Reading  Circle  work 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  teachers  of  our  township,  all  of  whom 
took  the  work.  At  our  first  institute  the  teachers  selected  one  of  their 
number  as  leader  in  each  subject.  Each  leader  was  to  direct  the  dis- 
cussion over  the  month  ^s  reading,  with  the  remaining  teachers  as  a 
class.  The  forenoon  of  each  institute  has  been  devoted  to  the  Read- 
ing Circle.  Owing  to  a  press  of  other  work,  some  teachers  were  un- 
able to  keep  well  up  with  the  reading,  but  all  were  able  to  take  some 
part  in  the  discussions.  The  history  was  very  enjoyable,  being  han- 
dled so  as  to  avoid  the  dry  details,  the  vital  points  only  being  brought 
out.  But  the  great  event  of  the  day,  with  us,  was  the  discussion  of 
Hailman's  Lectures.  Every  teacher  was  on  the  alert  then,  and  the 
discussion  was  animated.  The  high  ideals  which  have  been  formed 
by  the  study  of  this  work  can  not  fail  of  good  results ;  while  by  the 
broadening  influence  of  its  lessons,  has  been  counteracted  much  of  the 
narrowness  incident  to  school-room  work. 

The  only  regret  of  the  teachers  of  this  townnhip  is  that  they  did  not 
have  more  time  for  the  Reading  Circle  work.  J.  L.  Price. 


READING  CIRCLE  NOTES, 


Attention  is  called  to  the  Reading  Circle  statement  of  Sec'y  Geeting 
in  this  issue  of  the  Journal. 

Secretary  Geeting  is  having  a  large  correspondence  with  county 
managers  and  teachers,  but  stands  ready  to  double  the  amount  if  need 
be,  in  answering  questions  and  explaining  the  organization,  in  the  next 
few  months. 
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Remember  the  date  of  the  Reading  Circle  Examination,  June  i8th, 
1887.  Teachers  who  have  left  the  county  in  which  their  reading  has 
been  done,  may  just  as  well  take  the  examination  in  any  other  county. 
Any  county  manager  will  accommodate  applicants  if  informed  in  time. 

County  managers  will  please  not  neglect  to  apply  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent's office  early  for  questions  to  be  used  at  the  Reading  Circle 
Examination  June  i8th.  Enough  questions  have  been  printed  to  sup- 
ply all,  and  every  manager  should  ask  for  all  he  may  expect  to  need. 

At  the  County  Supts.  Convention  in  Indianapolis  about  June  15th, 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  discussion  of  the  Reading  Circle  in- 
terests of  Indiana.  It  is  hoped  that  not  only  county  managers  but 
institute  workers  from  all  parts  of  the  state  will  be  present,  and  add  to 
the  understanding  and  the  resources  of  the  board,  by  their  wise  and 
honest  consideration  and  criticism  of  the  organization  and  the  work. 
The  board  is  not  only  in  need  of,  but  is  desirous  of  having  the  fullest 
and  freest  intelligent  discussion  of  its  Reading  Circle  interests.  As 
has  been  previously  suggested,  it  is  hoped  to  have  a  meeting,  at  that 
time,  of  institute  instructors  touching  this  matter.     All  are  invited. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

[This  Department  will  be  conducted  by  J.  C.  Gkbgg,  Superintendent  of  the 
Schools.    Direct  matter  for  this  department  to  hun.] 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS, 


IT  is  earnestly  desired  that  readers  oi  the  Journal  will  interest  them- 
selves in  this  Department,  and  send  in  their  queries  and  answers 
for  publication.  Every  teacher,  young  or  old,  has  his  daily  diffi- 
culties and  points  which  he  does  not  quite  understand ;  send  them  to 
Queries  and  Answers,  and  some  one  who  has  had  the  same  difficulties 
will  be  ready  to  give  an  answer.  Another  may  have  a  method  of  in- 
struction or  a  process  of  solution  which  is  peculiarly  good ;  send  it  to 
us  that  others  may  be  benefited  by  it. 

This  Department  can  be  made  a  means  of  great  help  and  pleasure 
to  many,  by  each  one  helping  just  a  little.  Let  us  try.  Send  on  your 
Queries  and  Answers.  Persons  sending  queries  will  also  send  their 
answers  if  possible,  but  if  the  answer  is  not  known,  send  the  query 
and  some  one  else  will  find  the  answer. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  queries  and  answers  will  be  numbered 
continuously  from  one  month  to  another. 

Queries  published  in  one  number  will  be  answered  in  the  next. 
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QUERIES. 

[i.]    a.  The  people  will  be  present  at  the  election. 

b.  The  secretary  stood  alone, 

f.  In  a  clear  open  conscience,  alone  lies  true  happiness. 
Parse  and  give  the  construction  of  the  italicized  words. 

M.  B.  Watkins, 

Ntrcark,  Ind, 

[2.]    How  many  prime  numbers  from  i  to  200?    Give  them. 

[3.]  A  rectangular  field  whose  width,  length  and  diagonal  form  an 
arithmetical  progression  has  an  area  of  21  A.  108  sq.  rd.  What  are 
the  dimensions  of  the  field  ? 

[4.]  Should  anything  besides  mere  process  be  taught  a  pupil  just 
learning  long  division?    Why? 

answers. 

**A  Subscriber"  writing  from  Livonia,  Washington  county,  Ind., 
thinks  that  No.  9  in  the  arithmetical  list  of  March,  was  not  solved  cor- 
rectly in  the  May  Journal,  and  asks  that  the  correct  solution  be  pub- 
jished  in  Queries  and  Answers.  "Subscriber"  will  find,  upon  v^r^ 
careful  examination,  that  the  solution  given  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Journal  is  correct,  and  if  he  will  look  carefully  he  will  find  some  error 
in  his  work.     But  it  may  help  him  to  solve  this  way : — 

100%  =  cost  =  20^.' 

140%  =  selling  price. 
I  of  140%  or  175%  =  market  price. 

175%  of  20^  =  35^.    As  before. 

Answers  to  Queries. — I  send  you  answers  to  cellar  and  house 
rent  queries  in  April  Journal : — 
(i)     Let     X  =  depth  of  cellar. 
^  X  =  width  of  cellar. 
6  -i*  =  length  of  cellar. 
Then  24  jr^  =  solid  contents. 
. '  .    24  jH  =  192  cubic  yards. 
;r3  =8. 
;r    =  2,  depth. 
4  ;r    =  8,  width. 
6  X   =12,  length. 

(2)     $300  due  in  3  mo.  =  $900  due  in  i  mo. 
$300  due  in  6  mo.  =  $1800  due  in  i  mo. 
$300  due  in  9  mo.  =  $2700  due  in  i  mo. 
$300  due  in  12  mo.  =  $3600  due  in  i  mo. 

$1200  $9000 

$9000  H-  $1200  =  y}i  mo.;  the  equated  time  of  payment. 
Middletown,  Ind,  J.  N.  B. 

Answer  to  Query  in  April  issue  of  the  Journal : — 

136  ft.  =  length  of  the  walls  round  the  room. 

136  X  20  =  2720  =  number  of  sq.  ft.  in  the  walb.. 

2720  —  150  =  2^70  =  sq.  ft.  to  be  covered^ 
Since  the  boards  are  5  inches  wide  and  4  in.  are  laid  to  the  weather* 
\  of  it  is  lost.     Hence — 

2570  =  J  of  amount  required. 

2570  -T-  4  =  624)^  =  6  of  amount  required. 

6243^  X  5  =  32I2>^  sq.  ft.,  amount  required. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Purdue  University  Commencement  June  9th. 

Commencement  at  the  State  University  June  8th. 

Commencement  at  the  State  Normal  School  will  occur  June  loth. 

Topsy-turvy  is  a  contraction  of  **top  side  t'other  way/' 

Bombast  originally  meant  *' cotton  batting/' 

Imbecile  is  derived  from  a  word  that  means  "a  walking-stick.'' 

Lebanon  has  resolved  on  a  new  school  building,  which  will  be  a 
credit  to  the  place.     It  is  needed. 

Marengo. — J.  M.  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  Marengo  Academy, 
will  open  a  summer  normal  July  25th. 

The  Johnson  Co.  Normal  will  open  in  Franklin  July  i  ith,  with 
J.  E.  Wiley  and  T.  D.  Aker  instructors. 

Waterloo. — Supt.  L.  B.  Griffin  writes :  "  Last  Sept.  we  had  three 
reference  books  in  the  school — to-day  we  have  a  fine  working  library 
of  400  volumes. 

LoGANSPORT. — The  schools  are  in  good  working  order,  and  the 
general  feeling  is  that  J.  C.  Black  has  made  his  first  year's  work  as 
Supt.  a  success. 

A  School  of  Methods  will  open  at  Waterloo  July  5th,  for  a  term 
of  6  weeks.  Prof.  M.  Seller,  of  the  State  Normal,  and  Supt.  L.  B. 
Griffin,  instructors. 

The  State  Convention  of  County  Supts.  will  meet  in  the  Lec- 
ture Room  of  Plymouth  Church,  Indianapolis,  June  15,  16,  1 7,  1887. 
A  full  attendance  is  desired  and  expected. 

The  Canada  School  Journal,  a  weekly,  and  the  Educational 
Weekly^  of  Toronto,  have  been  consolidated  into  **The  Educational 
Journal,"  published  semi-monthly  at  Toronto.  This  is  a  vigorous 
paper. 

Edinburg. — But  few  places  of  the  size  of  Edinburg  can  boast  of  as 
good  schools.  J.  C.  Eagle  has  just  completed  his  eighth  year  as  Supt. 
The  high  school  here  is  unusually  large,  there  being  this  year  14  grad- 
uates.   This  is  a  healthy  sign. 

Central  Normal  at  Danville. — Next  to  Valparaiso,  this  is  the 
largest  private  normal  school  in  the  state.  It  has  had  a  steady  growth 
and  is  now  in  better  condition  than  at  any  previous  time.  A  recent 
visit  discovered,  what  had  been  inferred,  viz :  a  body  of  earnest,  wide 
awake  students,  and  a  full  corps  of  enthusiastic,  enterprising  teachers. 
The  Journal  takes  special  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  school  is  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  F.  P.  Adams,  as  principal. 


\ 
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WORK  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  ED  (/CAT/ON, 


The  State  Board  at  its  recent  meeting  transacted  some  important 
business  of  general  interest  to  teachers.  Besides  preparing  several 
sets  of  examination  questions,  it  passed  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  questions  upon  primary  school  work  be  prepared 
and  furnished  county  superintendents  for  use  at  the  regular  monthly 
examinations  in  June,  July,  and  August  of  each  year,  in  the  examina- 
tion of  such  applicants  as  are  employed  to  teach  in  the  four  lowest 
grades  (years)  of  the  schools  in  cities  and  incorporated  towns  and  as 
elect  to  pass  such  special  examination,  and  furnish  the  county  super- 
intendent a  written  certificate  from  the  School  Superintendent  or  Sec- 
retary of  the  School  Board  of  their  employment  in  such  schools.  la 
grading  applicants  for  primary  license  the  same  rules  and  grades  shall 
be  observed  as  in  the  examination  of  applicants  for  common  school 
license,  and  such  license  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  teach  in  said  pri- 
mary grades  within  the  town  and  city  schools,  as  provided  in  Section 
4425,  R.  S.,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1883.  All  applicants  for  primary 
license  shall  be  required  to  submit  an  original  essay  or  review  of  one 
of  the  works  prescribed  by  the  State  Board,  as  required  of  applicants 
for  common  school  license.  This  order  to  take  effect  August  i,  1887. 
•  Resolvedy  That  this  Board  express  its  appreciation  and  commenda- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Indiana  Teachers^  Reading  Circle. 
State  Licenses  were  granted  to  the  following  named  persons : 
Adelaide  Baylor,  W.  C.  Belman,  A.  N.  Crecraft,  James  Du  Shane, 
John  C.  Gregg,  John  S.  Haines,  John  N.  Myers,  Nettie  F.  Northcott, 
Mrs.  Drue  F.  Williams,  Charles  H.  Wood,  C.  M.  Sell,  L.  H.  Hadley, 
Martha  H.  Hinkle,  John  H.  Reddick. 
Professional  Licenses  were  granted  to  the  following : 
Emma  R.  Chandler,  Lizzie  S.  Byers,  W.  W.  Byers,  W.  M.  Coffield, 
F.  D.  Churchill,  Rosalie  Collins,  Elvira  Eels,  Isadore  Eels,  E.  W. 
Felts,  Thomas  S.  Harris,  Lee  O.  Harris,  Edgar  A.  Haynes,  Klass 
Vander  Maten,  H.  D.  Voris,  Urban  B.  McKinsey. 


DISCUSSION, 


MRS.  S.  E.  TAYLOR,  MADISON,  IND. 


The  Superior  executive  ability  of  Prof.  Martin  and  his  associates 
having  incontrovertibly  established  the  successful  mechanism  of  the 
Southern  Indiana  Association,  perhaps  a  small  share  of  kindly  criti- 
cism may  be  of  use  to  future  meetings  of  this  intelligent  body  of  men 
and  women. 

Why,  if  difference  of  opinion  promotes  growth,  didn't  somebody 
make  it  grow?    Is  it  discourteous  and  wrong  for  one  superior  in  mind 
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to  offer  an  opinion  adverse  to  that  expressed  by  another  equally  enti- 
tled to  claim  superiority  ?  May  not  one  not  so  very  superior  dare  to 
express  an  idea  gained  from  his  own  experience  or  observation,  albeit, 
he  may  differ  with — well,  say — Parker? 

These  questions  arise  from  the  fact  that  during  the  entire  sessioa« 
there  was  a  perfect  millenium  of  unanimity  among  the  members  whidi 
at  times  became  rather  monotonous.  Advantage  was  not  taken  of  the 
opportunity  for  debate,  so  \.'ell  provided  for  by  the  excellent  committee. 
The  leaders  in  discussion,  for  the  most  part,  simply  produced  another 
paper  in  complimentary  echo  of  that  which  preceded  it.  Some  remark- 
ably able  papers  were  presented,  but  there  seems  to  be  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  the  rut  of  approved  ideas,  as  well  as  of  methods — patent  meth- 
ods, as  the  President  in  his  inaugural  so  tersely  expressed  it. 

Is  educational  progress  come  to  its  end,  and  the  cover  screwed  down? 
History  repeating  itself,  we  predict  that  the  next  twenty-five  years,  aye, 
the  next  decade  will  overturn  much  that  is  now  approved.  Many  of  the 
ideas  of  the  so-called  New  Education  are  not  new,  and  there  will  in  all 
probability  be  another  **find"  before  long. 

The  martyred  expression  "from  the  known  to  the  unknown''  dates 
B.  C,  and  of  its  mate — the  abstract  and  concrete,  Plato  says:  "Pre- 
sent abstract  ideas  of  number  in  as  concrete  a  form  as  possible,  using 
apples  and  the  like.'' 

The  word  "discussion,"  in  the  first  meaning  given  is — to  break  up; 
to  disperse.  Perhaps  the  members  were  not  ready  to  go.  The  second 
meaning — to  examine  or  consider  by  disputation ;  to  debate ;  to  venti- 
late ;  to  sift;  in  its  use,  would  have  given  a  much  to  be  desired  health- 
ful and  vigorous  interchange  of  opinion. 

If  "  all  the  world  loves  a  lover,"  it  is  equally  true  that  all  the  world 
loves  a  "free  fight"  of  words,  among  either  politicians  or  educators. 
There  were  striking  points  where  strong  argument  to  the  contrary 
might  have  been  made.  There  was  also,  indisputably,  intellect  suffi- 
cient to  bring  forward  such  argument.  To  the  regret  of  many  mem* 
bers  of  the  Association,  as  well  as  to  interested  visitors,  this  was  not 
done. 


NORTH ERAT  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Fifth  Annual  Session  will  be  held  at  Maxinkuckee  Lake,  June 

28,  29,  and  30,  1887. 

PROGRAM. 

Tuesday  Eve.,  7:30. — Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
D.  D.  Luke,  late  Superintendent  Ligonier  Schools.  Music.  Inaugu- 
ral Address. 

Wednesday  Morning,  8:45. — Music.  Paper:  "Moral  Training 
in  the  Public  Schools,"  Alpheus  McTaggart,  of  State  Normal  School. 
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Remarks  on  this  topic.  Paper:  ** Philosophy  of  Expression,"  Miss 
Tressa  J.  Crocker,  Teacher  Delsarte  System  of  Expression,  Logansport. 
Remarks  on  this  topic.  Paper :  *•  More  Knowledge  for  the  Teacher,** 
H.  Gunder,  Supt.  North  Manchester  Schools.     Remarks. 

Afternoon,  1:30. — Miscellaneous  Business.  Address:  "Victor 
Hugo,"  Hon.  Harvey  M.  La  FoUette,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 
Address:  **That  upon  which  we  Work — ^The  Taught,"  H.  B.  Jacobs, 
Supt.  Indiana  Institute  for  Education  of  the  Blind.  The  remainder  of 
the  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  becoming  better  acquainted  and  to 
recreation.  All  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  their  share  to  the 
general  enjoyment. 

Evening,  7 :  45. — Lecture :  *'  Leadership,"  Oscar  J.  Craig,  Prof,  of 
Political  Economy,  Purdue  University. 

Thursday  Morning,  8 :  45 — Miscellaneous  Business,  Appointment 
of  Committees,  etc.  Paper:  *' United  States  History  in  the  High 
School,"  W.  H.  Mace,  Normal  School,  De  Pauw  University.  Remarks. 
Paper:  **  Co-operation  of  Parents,"  A.  H.  Douglas,  Principal  of  North 
Side  Schools,  Logansport.  Remarks.  Paper  :  (Subject  to  be  an- 
nounced), W.  B.  Van  Gorder,  Supt.  Noble  Co.  Schools.     Remarks. 

Afternoon,  1:30. — Paper:  **The  School's  Place  in  Education,'* 
James  F.  Scull,  Supt.  Rochester  Schools.  Remarks.  Paper:  (Sub- 
ject to  be  announced),  W.  R.  Snyder,  Principal  High  School,  Muncie. 
Remarks.    Report  of  Committees,  Election  of  Officers.    Adjournment. 

Headquarters  at  the  "Palmer  House,"  where  the  meeting  will  take 
place.     Rates,  $1.50  per  day — a  reduction  of  50  cents. 

Reduced  rates  will  undoubtedly  be  given  by  the  Railroads.     FuU 

particulars  will  be  printed  on  Programs  and  distributed.     Send  for 

tfaem.    "  Come  one,  come  all." 

E.  W.  Wright, 

Kendallville,  Ind.  Acting  CK'n  Ex,  Com.  N.  /.  T.  A.  J 


PERSONAL. 


W.  T.  Gooden,  formerly  of  Indiana,  has  been  re-elected  to  his  posi- 
tion at  Pana,  111.,  at  a  salary  of  $1000. 

Chas.  F.  Coffin,  formerly  Supt.  of  the  New  Albany  schools,  is  now 
in  the  practice  of  law  at  Wichita,  Kan. 

W.  H.  Sims,  Supt.  of  the  Goshen  schools,  with  his  entire  corps  of 
teachers,  has  been  re-elected  for  next  year. 

Cyrus  W.  Hodgin  is  making  a  success  of  the  Richmond  Normal, 
and  has  well-laid  plans  for  the  coming  year. 

James  H.  Smart,  President  of  Purdue  University,  is  now  in  Europe, 
but  will  return  before  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year. 
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C.  H.  Wood  has  been  re-elected  Supt.  of  the  Winchester  schools, 
which  is  evidence  that  his  first  year's  work  was  satisfactory. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  formerly  of  Purdue  University,  will  spend  a  part 
of  the  summer  in  Indiana  representing  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Geo.  C.  Hubbard,  one  of  the  principals  of  the  Madison  schools,  is  a 
^'natural  born*'  naturalist.  His  botanical  collection  is  not  surpassed 
in  the  state. 

Wm.  W.  Spangler,  librarian  of  the  State  University,  will  be  the 
director  of  the  5th  University  summer  trip  to  Europe.  The  party  will 
sail  June  nth. 

Fannie  and  Jessie  Stretch,  formerly  of  Indiana,  are  now  teachers  at 
Winfield,  Kansas.  Her  friends  will  regret  to  learn  that  Miss  Jessie's 
health  is  not  good. 

G.  L.  Harding  has  been  making  a  marked  success  as  principal  of 
the  Middlebury  schools,  and  the  closing  exercises  of  the  year  were 
worthy  of  special  mention. 

A.  H.  Graham  has  been  in  the  Columbus  schools  twenty-three  years — 
eighteen  years  as  superintendent — the  oldest  Supt.  in  the  state  except 
the  venerable  Merrill  of  La  Fayette. 

£.  E.  White,  Supt.  of  the  Cincinnati  schools,  has  had  his  salary  ad- 
vanced from  $3,500  to  $4,500.  This  indicates  that  the  School  Board 
are  more  than  satisfied  with  his  work. 

Dr.  Joseph  Tingley,  who  has  been  in  Kansas  City  for  some  time, 
will  return  to  Indiana  soon,  and  make  his  home  in  Indianapolis.  He 
will  make  engagements  to  work  in  institutes. 

J.  W.  Caldwell  has  been  re-elected  as  Supt.  of  the  Huntington  schools 

for  a  term  of  two  years.    This  is  a  new  departure  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  one  that  should  be  studied  and  imitated. 

George  P.  Brown,  formerly  of  this  state,  now  editor  of  the  lUituns 
School  Journal^  has  declined  to  consider  a  proposition  to  accepts 
chair  of  Pedagogy  in  an  Eastern  college  at  a  salary  of  $2500. 

J.  W.  Holcombe,  ex-State  Supt.,  has  been  appointed  head  clerk  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington,  at  a  salary  of  $1800. 
This  is  an  honorable  position  and  one  of  much  responsibility. 

D.  D.  Luke,  after  a  long,  faithful,  and  successful  term  of  service, 
lias  tendered  his  resignation  as  Supt.  of  the  Ligonier  schools.  Oar 
report  does  not  give  reasons  or  state  Mr.  Luke's  future  intentions. 

J.  E.  McDaniel,  of  the  Bourbon  high  school,  has  been  elected  to  a 
professorship  in  the  college  at  Defuniak,  Florida,  at  a  salary  of  $1000. 
lie  is  the  third  teacher  promoted  from  this  school  in  the  past  year. 

J.  A.  Kantz,  late  Prin.  of  the  high  school  at  Bluffton,  has  changed 
Ills  work.    He  and  H.  £.  McMonigal  have  become  the  proprietors  and 
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managers  of  the  Kokomo  Tribune^  one  of  the  best  county  papers  in  the 
state. 

£.  £.  Henry,  formerly  a  Hoosier  pedagogue,  is  now  living  at  Spring- 
field, O.,  connected  with  the  McCormick  Reaper  Co.  He  reports  him- 
self ready  to  leave  his  present  work  when  a  good  school  position  opens 
to  him. 

A  New  Castle  paper  states  that  C.  W.  Harvey  positively  declines  a 
re-election  as  Supt.  of  the  schools  of  that  place.  It  expresses  deep 
regret,  and  states  that  he  has  brought  the  schools  up  to  a  high  degree 
of  exceUence. 

Cjmis  Smith,  so  well  and  favorably  known  to  hundreds  of  Indiana 
teachers,  has  recently  suffered  an  inexpressible  loss  in  the  death  of  his 
most  estimable  wife.  He  will  doubtless  have  the  sincere  sympathy  of 
his  many  friends. 

S.  S.  Parr,  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  Department  of  De  Pauw 
University,  has  about  completed  his  arrangements  to  go  to  Europe  this 
summer,  where  he  will  spend  six  months  or  more  studying  in  the  line 
of  his  special  work. 

R.  G.  Boone,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  State  University,  has 
been  granted  a  yearns  leave  of  absence,  and  will  spend  the  time  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  making  a  special  study  of  those  subjects 
that  bear  upon  his  work. 

Mrs.  Lucia  Julian  Martin,  Principal  of  the  Training  School  of  Ex- 
pression, Indianapolis,  will  accept  engagements  for  an  evening  of 
select  readings,  humorous  and  pathetic,  before  teachers^  institutes  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer. 

G.  G.  Manning  will  stay  another  year  in  charge *of  the  Peru  schools. 
Mr.  Manning ^s  term  of  service  here  runs  up  into  the  teens.  On  com- 
mencement evening  he  was  presented  with  an  elegant  easy  chair  by 
his  friends,  as  a  token^of  their  appreciation  of  |his]services. 

W.  J.  Button,  who  represents  Harper  &  Brothers  in  the  Northwest, 
has  removed  his  office  to  255  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  Mr.  Button,  as 
also  Dr.  W.  J.  Elstun,  who  works  for  the  same  house,  are  both  Indiana 
men,  and  they  will  both  welcome  their  friends  at  their  new  head- 
quarters. 

J.  M.  Towers,  whose  headquarters  and*home  have  been  in  Lafayette 
for  some  years  past,  has  recently  located  at  i38|Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago* 
and  continues  to  represent  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.  Indiana  is  still  in  his 
field,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  have  his  Hoosier  J  friends  call  on  him  when 
in  Chicago. 

J.  K.  Walts  has  been  elected  Supt.  of  the  Marion  schools,  to  fill  out 
the  school  year.  He  began  the  work  while  Mr.  McRae  was  yet  sick, 
and  Mrs.  McRae  was  out  of  school  attending]  him.    Mr.  Walts  doubt- 
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less  feels  much  at  home  in  returning  to  his  old  work  after  a  rest  of 
nearly  a  year. 

Geo.  F.  Bass,  editor  of  the  School  Room  Department  in  this  Journal, 
has  in  press  a  new  book  entitled,  **  Quotations  and  Select  Stories''  for 
use  in  opening  exercises  in  schools.  If  Mr.  Bass  does  this  as  well  as 
as  he  usually  does  his  work,  the  book  will  be  in  great  demand.  Such 
a  book  is  needed. 

John  C.  Macpherson,  who  has  for  so  many  years  been  the  efficient 
Supt.  of  Wayne  county,  has  declined  a  re-appointment.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  most  efficient  superintendents  in  the  state,  and  his  retire- 
ment will  be  a  loss  to  the  educational  forces  of  the  state.  He  has  en- 
gaged to  assist  Mr.  Hodgin  in  his  summer  normal,  opening  June  27. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Branner,  of  the  State  University,  has  been  elected  to 
make  a  geological  survey  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  at  a  salary  of  $3,500 
a  year.  It  will  take  him  two  years,  and  the  trustees  will  grant  him  a 
leave  of  absence  for  that  time.  Indiana  can  not  afford  to  lose  perma- 
mently  one  of  her  best  scientists. 

J.  M.  Bloss,  ex-State  Supt.,  but  for  the  last  four  years  Supt.  of  the 
Muncie  schools,  was  recently  unanimously  elected  Supt.  of  the  Topeka, 
Kan.,  schools,  at  a  salary  of  $2500.  Mr.  Bloss  was  a  gallant  soldier  in 
the  late  war,  and  made  a  record  he  can  well  afford  to  be  proud  of;  and 
since  his  return  to  civil  service,  whether  as  Prin.  of  the  New  Albany 
high  school,  Supt.  of  the  Evansville  schools,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, or  Supt.  of  the  Muncie  schools,  he  has  acquitted  himself  with 
credit,  and  gained  the  friendship  and  respect  of  thousands  of  Hoosiers 
who  will  regret  his  removal  from  the  state. 

The  death  of  Hamilton  S.  McRae,  Supt.  of  the  Marion  schools,  was 
announced  last  month.  His  body  was  taken  to  Muncie,  where  he  bad 
lived  and  worked  so  many  years,  for  interment.  The  public  schools 
were  closed,  and  both  teachers  and  his  old  pupils  passed  resolutions 
expressing  their  high  appreciation  of  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  school 
superintendent.  The  G.  A.  R.  of  that  place,  of  which  he  was  a  charter 
member,  turned  out  in  a  body,  and  the  largest  church  in  the  place 
would  not  accommodate  the  friends  who  desired  to  pay  a  last  tribute 
of  respect  to  a  departed  friend  and  public  benefactor. 

Washington  C.  De  Pauw,  of  New  Albany,  whose  death  occurred 
May  5th,  was  not  an  educator  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  this  term,  and 
yet  in  another  sense  he  was  a  great  educator,  and  will  continue  to  be 
for  all  time  to  come.  He  was  the  wealthiest  man  in  Indiana,  and  gave 
more  than  half  of  his  estate  to  benevolent  purposes.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  a  few  years  ago  the  name  of  Asbury  University  was  changed 
to  that  of  De  Pauw  University,  because  of  Mr.  De  Pauw's  liberal  en- 
dowment of  the  institution.  In  addition  to  all  former  gifts,  his  will 
leaves  this  University  $1,000,000.    He  also  liberally  endowed  De  Panw 
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College  at  New  Albany.     So  in  a  noble  sense  Mr.  De  Pauw  was  one  of 
Indiana^s  greatest  educators. 

W.  H.  Fertich,  Supt.  of  the  Shelbyville  schools,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  sued  in  the  court,  a  year  ago  last  winter,  for  sending  a  little 
girl  home  on  a  bitter  cold  morning  because  she  was  tardy.  Although 
it  appeared  in  the  testimony  that  the  school-room  door  was  locked  du- 
ring opening  exercises  in  accordance  with  a  rule  of  the  board,  and  that 
there  was  a  hot-air  register  in  the  hall,  and  a  warm  stove  in  the  Supt's 
room  near  by,  and  that  the  girl  went  home  of  her  own  accord  and  was 
not  sent  by  anybody,  and  that  Mr.  Fertich  was  at  another  school  build- 
ing at  the  time,  he  was  fined  $i  and  costs,  which  amount  to  about  $500. 
Mr.  Fertich ^s  friends  will  rejoice  with  him  in  the  fact  that  on  an  appeal 
the  Supreme  Court  has  recently  reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court 
and  exhonerated  him  from  all  blame. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


Combined  Number  and  Language  Lessons  :  By  F.  B,  Ginn  and 
Ida  A,  Coady,  Boston :  Ginn  &*  Co. 
The  purpose  of  this  little  book  is  to  give  a  new  and  better  method 
of  teaching  primary  arithmetic — especially  addition.  The  book  has 
unqualified  merit,  and  will  be  of  value  to  any  primary  teacher  who  is 
desirous  to  keep  abreast  with  the  best  thought  in  the  line  of  her  work. 
Mailing  price,  60  cts. 

Arithmetical  Solutions  and  Mensuration:    By  L,  M,  Sniffs 
A.  Af.     Published  by  the  Author ,  who  is  Principal  of  the  Tri- 
State  Normal  School  at  Angola, 
Mr.  Snitf  is  one  of  the  best  teachers  of^athematics  in  the  country, 
and  this  little  book  of  model  solutions  ii    1st  what  thousands  of  teach- 
ers need.     The  methods  employed  are  all  based  on  principles  and  will 
aid  in  developing  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  mind.    This  is  certainly 
a  good  book  of  its  class. 

First  Book  of  Chemistry  :    By  Mary  Shaw-Brewster.    New  York : 
D.  Appleton  6r*  Co. 
This  little  book  is  intended  for  children  from  11  to  15  years  old/   It 
presents  the  simplest  chemical  operations  by  experiments  that  any  boy 
or  girl  can  perform  at  home.    The  kitchen  will  afford  nearly  all  th  e 
material  needed.    The  author  claims  that  most  of  the  experiments,  for 
which  minute  directions  are  given,  have  been  performed  by  children 
who  were  farm-lads.    The  idea  suggested  by  the  book,  if  followed, 
will  lead  childrr  -  to  observe  and  investigate  for  themselves,  instead  of 
burdening  the  memory  with  meaningless  words. 
5 
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Some  Curious  Flyers,  Creepers,  and  Swimmers:    By  Janus 
Johonnot,    New  York :    D.  Appleton  &*  Co,     C  E,  Lane^  Chi- 
cago^ Western  Agent. 
This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  Natural  History  Supplementary 
Readers.    With  this  the  ground  is  well  covered.    While  these  readers 
do  not  propose  to  be  scientific  treatises,  they  do  propose  to  describe 
accurately  and  in  an  attractive  manner  the  various  animals  with  a  pur- 
pose to  instruct  and  interest,  and  to  stimulate  to  further  research. 
The  idea  is  an  excellent  one  and  the  books  are  capital.    They  are  suit- 
able for  home  and  school  alike. 

How  TO  See  :  By  W.  B,  Powell.  Philadelphia :  Cowperthwait  ^ 
Co.  F.  S.  Belden^  Chicago ^  Western  Agent. 
This  little  book  is  by  the  author  of  **How  to  Talk"  and  "How  to 
Write,''  and  although  the  last  written  properly  precedes  the  others,  as  it 
is  really  the  '*  first  steps  in  the  expression  of  thought."  It  is  intended 
for  children.  Each  page  contains  a  picture  which  the  child  is  taught 
to  **  see  "  and  describe.  The  Teachers'  Edition  contains  about  80  pp. 
of  valuable  instruction  to  teachers  as  to  how  to  use  the  book.  It  is 
needless  to  say  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  author's  previous  books 
that  this  is  "just  the  thing." 

Principles  of  Education  Practically  Applied  :     By  J.  M, 
Greenwood.    New   York:    D.  Appleton  &^  Co,     C.   E.   Lane^ 
Chicago^  Western  Ageut. 
Mr.  Greenwood,  the  author  of  this  book,  has  for  many  years  been 
Supt.  of  the  Kansas  City  schools,  and  has  a  national  reputation  for  his 
practical,  common-sense  views  and  methods  of  work.    This  book  takes 
up  and  discusses  in  a  plain,  strait-forward  way  several  of  the  vital  prob- 
lems of  school  life  and  school  work.     No  teacher  can  read  it  carefully 
without  gaining  new  suggestions  and  new  facts  which  must  do  him 
great  good. 

Complete  Speller,  Oral  and  Written:    By  y.  M.    Watson. 

New  York  and  Chicago:    A.  S.  Barnes  &^  Co.     Cyrus  Smithy 

Indianapolis y  Agent  for  Indiana  and  Michigan, 
Of  course  a  school  speller  can  contain  only  a  small  part  of  the  more 
than  119,000  words  contained  in  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary, 
and  it  is  no  easy  task  to  make  a  wise  choice.  The  author  of  this  book 
has  been  fortunate  in  selecting  those  words  which  enter  into  the  ordi- 
nar}'  vocabulary  of  the  common  people.  But  few  spellers  equal  this  in 
this  regard.  The  author  also  has  provided  for  written  spelling,  as 
practical  spelling  must  be  written.  He  has  also  taken  special  pains  to 
indicate  the  correct  pronunciation,  wisely  concluding  that  this  should 
be  learned  along  with  the  spelling.  In  practical  life  we  pronounce  a 
vast  deal  more  than  we  spell. 
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The  Eclectic  Guide  to  Health:  Cincinnati:  Van  Antwerp^ 
Bragg  6f  Co, 
This  volume  is  Brown's  (Eli  F.)  Physiology  recast  and  specially 
adapted  to  teaching  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the  human 
system.  Dr.  Brown  has  been  for  many  years  an  active  teacher,  and 
thus  knows  from  experience  what  matter  to  select  and  how  to  present 
it,  so  that  the  average  boy  and  girl  can  understand  and  appreciate  it. 
The  matter  is  well  selected,  well  presented,  well  arranged,  well  illus- 
trated, well  printed,  well  bound,  and  well  calculated  to  do  a  vast  deal 
of  good  if  put  into  the  homes  and  schools  of  the  country. 

Primer  of  Botany:  By  Mrs,  A,  A,  Knight.  Boston:  Ginn  6r* 
Company, 
The  peculiarity  of  this  Botany  Primer  is  that  it  is  arranged  on  a 
plan  by  which  the  child  must  study  the  plant  itself  and  not  simply 
study  about  the  plant.  Two  things  are  absolutely  essential  in  order  to 
work  with  this  book,  viz :  Plants  and  a  compound  microscope.  The 
book  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  teacher  knows  something  of  the  sub- 
ject and  will  be  able  to  direct  intelligently  the  work  of  the  child.  It  is 
not  so  easy  as  a  book  that  simply  tells  something  about  plants,  but  when 
skillfully  used  will  be  much  more  profitable.  It  suggests  the  only  true 
method  of  plant  study. 

The  Child's  Book  of  Nature  :  ByDr,  Worthington  Hooker,  New 
York:  Harper  ^  Brothers .  W,  J,  Button^  Chicago^  Agent  for 
the  Northwest, 

This  book  is  in  three  parts.  Part  I  is  about  Plants ;  Part  II  is  about 
Animals;  Part  III  is  about  Air,  Water,  Heat,  and  Light.  Each  of 
these  parts  makes  a  neat  little  volume,  which  is  tastefully  bound  and 
appropriately  illustrated.  These  parts  are  also  bound  in  one  volume^ 
and  come  cheaper  in  this  form. 

The  importance  of  interesting  boys  and  girls  in  the  world  of  nature 
close  about  them  is  not  always  appreciated.  These  are  excellent  books 
and  are  well  adapted  to  use  in  both  family  and  school. 

Habit  in  Education  :    From  the  German  of  Dr,  Paul  Rodestock^ 

translated  by  F,  A.  Caspari,   Cloth — //j  pp.    Price  by  mail^  yoc, ; 

introduction  price ^  6oc,    Boston :    D.  C,  Heath  &^  Co. 

This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  pedagogical  literature  on  a  topic  of 

the  deepest  importance.    The  language  is  simple,  clear,  concise,  and 

the  points  developed  in  a  systematic  and  thoughtful  way.    The  author 

treats  of  the  importance,  influence,  and  meaning  of  habit,  its  results 

and  their  relation  to  the  purposes  of  education,  and  the  special  habits 

of  \*alue  in  life,  together  with  their  method  of  formation.     A  chapter 

is  also  devoted  to  the  dangers  of  going  too  far  in  this  direction.    The 

author  is  a  practical  teacher  of  long  experience,  and  his  work  impresses 
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the  reader  most  deeply  with  the  grave  responsibility  of  training  a  young 
human  soul  and  fitting  it  properly  for  the  duties  of  life.  The  publishers 
deserve  the  thanks  of  teachers  for  this  valuable  contribution  to  the 
science  of  education. 

Compavre's  History  of  Pedagogy  :  Translated  by  W,  H.  Payne, 
Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  who  adds  an  Introduction,  Notes,  References,  and  an 
Index,  5)^x7)2  inches.  Price — by  mail,  $1.75;  Introduction 
price,  1 1. 60.     Boston:    D,  C  Heath  &*  Co. 

This  work,  pronounced  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  "the  best  and  most 
comprehensive  history  of  education  in  English,"  seems  fully  to  merit 
the  high  praise  which  it  is  receiving  on  all  sides  from  leading  educa- 
tors. Its  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  broadens  the  teacher's  view  of 
the  great  problem  which  he  is  undertaking  to  solve,  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  him  a  higher  conception  of  the  dignity  of  the  profession  to 
which  he  belongs.  The  book  is  translated  in  that  plain,  simple  and 
concise  style  for  which  Professor  Payne  is  noted.  It  is  historical  and 
critical,  and  yet  so  attractively  written  as  to  make  it  an  interesting  and 
pleasant  book  to  read.  The  growth  of  humanity,  of  thought,  and  of 
education  are  shown  to  go  hand  in  hand,  and  hence  is  inferred  the  su- 
preme importance  of  making  no  mistakes  in  the  onward  movement  in 
educational  lines  to-day.     

School  Boards  contemplating  changes,  can  learn  the  address  of  the  be^t 
Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  make  a  change,  from  the  Teacher^' 
Co-operative  Association,  170  State  St ,  Chicago,  Orville  Brewer,  Manager. 
We  can  assure  all  who  write  them  of  confidential  and  honorable  treatment. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Geology.; 


Isn't  Shalbb's  First  Book  in  Gbology  the  best  book 
you  can  find  j)^  tht  Sumttur  term  f    It  is  simple,  brief, 
I  practical,  fascinating,  and  commanded  by  the  best  teach- 
ers of  the  subject.    Price,  %i  00. 

David  S  Jokdan,  Pres.  of  Indiana  University:  It  is  not  unlikely  that  I  may  use  it. 
\^Oct.  4,  1884.) 

John  C.  Brannbb,  Prof,  of  Geology ^  Indxana  Univertify:  I  can  not  do  better  than 
recommend  its  use  in  the  schools  of  this  Sute.    (Oct.  36,  1885.) 

Hbmry  L.  Osborn,  Prof  in  Purdue  University:  I  shall  take  every  opportunity  of 
recommending  its  use.    {uec.  3.  1885.) 

Junius  B.  Robkrts,  Prin.  ef  Indianapolis  Seminary:  It  is  better  fitted  for  our  nse 
than  any  book  on  this  topic  tfaiat  I  have  seen.  It  is  my  present  purpose  to  use  it  as  a  text- 
book.   (7Ki^a9,  1884.) 

W.  W.  Bvrrs,  Prin.  of  Terre  Haute  High  School:  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  book 
that  compares  with  it.    {Oct  8,1884.) 

Charlbs  O.  Thompson.  Laie  Pros  of  Rose  fiolytechnie  Institute,  Tetre  Baute:  It  is 
one  of  the  most  sensibly  written  text-books  we  have.    {Oct.  6,  1H84.) 

John  S«  Irwin,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Fort  Wayne  :  It  is  a  most  admirable  book  for  the 
purposes  in  view. 

Also  Hyatt's  About  Pebbles  (10  cents);  Crosby's  Common  Minerals  and  Rocks  (in  pa- 
per, 40 cents;  in  cloth,  60 cents*;  Richards's  First  Lessons  in  Minerals  (10  cents);  and 
Williams'  Bffodem  Petrography  (25  cents)      Please  enclose  above  prices  when  ordering. 

5-xt       D.  C.  HEATH  h  CO.»  Pabliahers>  Boston,  New  York  and  Chlcai^. 

If  yon  have  books  that  you  can  not  use,  why  do  you  not  correspond  with 
C.  M.  Barnes,  of  Chicago,  and  sell  to  him,  or  trade  wUh  him  for  others  that 
you  do  want ;  or  buy  of  him  books,  as  good  as  new,  at  "second-hand"  rales. 
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HoMB  Study. — Latin  and  Greek  at  sight,  uRe  the  **  Interlinear-Classics.'' 
Sample  page  and  Catalogue  of  School  Books,  free.  C.  DeSUver  &  Sons,  No. 
( Y)  1 102  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  2-6t 

A  CARD  TO  TEACHERS. — If  you  have  school  books  which  you  do 
not  care  to  keep,  I  will  take  them  in  exchange  for  books  you  may  need. 
Please  send  me  a  list  of  those  you  would  like  to  sell  or  exchange. 
Send  orders  for  cheap  school  books  to  C.  M.  BARNES,  151  and  153  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Ills.  l-tf. 

Wanted. — The  Snperintendency  of  a  Manual  Training  School,  where  iron' 
steeJ,  and  brass  turning  may  be  taught ;  lathe  work ;  running  of  machines  to 
make  machines — by  an  experienced  teacher  in  schools.  For  information  ap- 
ply to  Machinist,  250  Liberty  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio.  6>3t 

D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  whose  advertisement  is  on  our  2d 
cover  page,  are  the  largest  dealers  in  musical  instruments  in  the  state.  They 
hahdle  only  the  best  articles,  and  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  an  honorable  busi- 
ness. If  you  want  anything  in  their  line  call  and  see  them,  or  correspond 
with  them. 

The  Training  School  of  Expression,  IPA^  Blocks  Indianapolis^  will 
hold  a  Special  Summer  Session  of  four  weeks,  beginning  Monday,  June  20, 
1887.  Daily  class  and  private  instruction  in  Physical  and  Vocal  Culture, 
Elocution,  Oratory,  and  Dramatic  Art.    Address, 

6- It  Mrs.  Lucia  Julian  Martin,  Principal. 

Teachers  in  the  West  will  have  an  unusual  opportunity  this  summer  to 
attend  the  Saratoga  School  of  Methods  and  visit  friends  in  New  England,  at 
<ibout  half  the  regular  railroad  fare.  For  particulars  they  should  write  to 
Chas.  F.  King,  Boston  Highlands,  Mass.  6- it 

The  Book  of  the  Year.— The  publishing  house  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co- 
has  now  in  press  and  soon  to  be  issued,  a  valuable  work  in  a  new  line,  con- 
cerning a  field  hitherto  largely  unoccupied  by  any  single  book.  To  the  gen- 
eral reader  it  will  be  perhaps  equally  valuable  in  every  feature,  while  its  special 
presentation  of  subjects  in  literature,  art,  science,  music,  and  invention  will 
render  it  a  work  of  great  interest  to  readers  of  the  most  varied  occupations  and 
tastes.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  revealed  in  its  title — *'  Lights  of  Two  Cen- 
turies." 

It .  is  a  collection  of  biographical  sketches  of  pen-portraits — drawn  by  the 
skillful  hand  of  Edward  Everett  Hale-— of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  world's 
advancement  in  the  present  century  and  the  one  immediately  preceding. 

The  work  will  be  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  work  of  Reading  Circles, 
and  will  be  found  very  suitable  to  the  use  of  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  and 
to  the  General  Reader  it  will  be  a  most  valuabla  book.  Cyrus  Smith,  Indi- 
anapolis, is  Agent  for  Indiana  and  Michigan.  6- it 

It  has  been  clearly  said  that  the  lead  pencil  is  an  instrument  to  illustrate 
the  power  of  the  pen.  This  is  especially  true  now-a-days,  for  the  pencil  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  pen  to  an  extent  alarming  to  the  pen  manufacturers. 
This  is  due  to  the  greatly  increased  excellence  of  the  lead  pencil ;  and  this 
degree  of  excellence  is  largely  due  to  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  Their  **  American  Graphite"  pencils  seem  to  embody  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  possible  to  be  attained.  They  are  made  in  10  degrees  of 
hardness,  so  that  any  hand  can  be  suited,  and  any  class  of  work  provided  for. 
The  leads  are  unsurpassed  for  smoothness  and  toughness.  Busy  writers  now 
no  longer  bother  themselves  with  a  scratching  pen,  and  the  dipping  of  ink, 
but  select  a  "Dixon"  pencil,  "Hard,"  "Soft,"  "Soft  Medium,"  or  "Medi- 
um," according  to  their  liking,  and  with  ease  and  comfort  "pen"  their 
thoughts.  5-^^ 
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CONSUMPTieR  CURED.^An  old  physician  retired  from  practice,  having  had  placed  in  i 

his  hands  by  an  Kast  India  missionary  the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  I 

speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma  and  all  throat  ' 

and  Lung  Affections ;  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Ner- 
vous Complaints,  after  having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases 
has  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive 
and  a  desire  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  desire  it, 
this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Noybs,  149  Power's 
Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  xx-9t 


KINDERGARTEN 

S.UPPLIES, 

PRIMAR  Y SCHOOL  AIDS, 

And  «rticle<i  •peciallr  adapted  to  the  kn  teatainment  and  inatnietion  of  Children  at  Hone. 

for  Catalocnes  addren,  IHOS.  CHARLES,  »ett*rn  Atjnit, 

^jA  75  and  77  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

UNIJN  SCHOOL  BUHEAU,  Elmhursl,  (ClMcago).  ly-liVl^JSJito'S^pSSTrS: 

expense  of  membenhip  is  reduced  to  a  mlnimnm.     NO  PROFITS  ON  REGISTRA- 
TION FEES. 

*  *Thatik  you  very  much  for  a«l!>ting  me  to  this  position.  It  is  worthy  of  my  beat 
effbrtfl  "—Helen  M.  White,  Principal  High  School,  Middletown.  Ohio. 

'  *The  two  teachers  secured  through  your  Bureau  are  now  at  work,  and  are  valuable 
members  of  our  faculty."— D  McGregor,  Pres.  State  Normal  School,  Plattevllle,  Wis. 

*<Our  High  School  Aasistaut,  secured  through  your  Bureau,  is  giving  entire  satis- 
fsction."— R.  B.  Ebztrd,  Supt.,  Preseett,  Wis. 

* 'Through  Pros.  Aibert^s  Bureau  (  was  introduced  to  my  present  position."— C  M. 
Lowe,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Ancient  Languages,  Wheat  >n  College. 

Write  for  circulars.  Address, 

2-6t.  O.  J    AUBERT.  Manager,  Blmliant,  111. 

PROFESSORS  WANTED.— TEACHERS  WANTED. 


Not  for  '-*' hearsay'*'^  vacancies  y  but  far  Colleges  and  Schools  which 

HAVE  ASKED  US  TO  RECOMMEND.      We  HAVE  BEEN  ASKED,  without 

our  solicitation^  to  recommend  teacaers  for  the  following  po- 
sitions : — 

Latin  Principal f4,ooo  PrincipaU.  (Man  and  Wife),  Ladies' 

Mathematics,  Professorship 3,000  Seminary. ....^3,000  | 

Principal  Academy ^ 3,800  Professor  (Lady)  French  (Native^...     700                j 

Professorship,  Biology x,8oo    Art  Teacher.  MormaL 1,000 

Superin tendency,  Pennsylvania z,8oo    Music  Teacher,  Seminary 

"                            "           1,400  7    Assistants  (Ladies),   m  Eastern                         | 

"  Indiana 1,400  Sutes.. ^ $500-800  | 

"                        "     1,000  33    High   Scho  1   Assistants   in  the                         I 

Assistant,  Military  Academy 1,800  WesL $400-1,000  | 

•*  •'  "        - x,ooo    Music  Teacher  Public  Schools.........  

Superintendency,  New  Jersey x,3oo  30   to   40    Primary    And    Grammar 

Pnncipalship,  I  exas ^ 1,300  Teachers  in  N.   Y.  and  Penn.,                         , 

*'  Kentuck v. .. i,3oo  salaries  from. $30*55 

Three  Principalships,  N.  Y, $900-1,300  Over    100   Primary   and    Grammar 

Ihrofessorship,  German 9000  Teachers    for    States    west    of 

•*  "    t,6oo  Ohio $30-70 

We  (x)  find  places  for  teachers;  (s)  make  purchases  for  teachers;  (3)  recommend 
schools;  (4)  rent  and  sell  school*. 

*•"  Send  for  circulars  and  become  informed  on  the  work  we  do.  You  may  find  your 
best  friends  among  our  patrons.     They  may  have  secured  positions  through  us. 

Address.        QRVILLE  BREWER,  170  State  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

6>xt  (Opposite  Palmer  House.) 
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THE  TEACHER  IN  THE  SOCIAL  RELATION,^ 

J       MRS.  ALICE  F.  BRIDGEMAN,  SALEM  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


^HE  teacher  has  too  long  been  regarded  a  peculiar  creature, 
one  set  apart  from  the  real  activity  of  the  world's  work, 
whose  school  is  his  little  kingdom,  beyond  the  walls  of 
which  he  never  passes,  through  whose  gates  he  never  looks. 
For  this  state  of  affairs  he  is  himself  very  largely  responsible. 
The  general  current  of  pedagogical  literature  is  entirely  in  the 
direction  of  the  teacher's  special  duties.  We  are  told  how  he 
should  look,  walk,  and  teach — in  his  school.  His  motives  are 
examined,  his  manner  is  criticised,  his  methods  are  discussed, 
and  his  success  is  measured  in  view  of  his  relations  to  his  pupils. 
It  is  true  that  the  teacher's  duties  are  many  and  difficult,  and 
that  competent  instruction  in  the  manner  of  performing  them 
certainly  can  never  come  amiss ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  as  a  citi- 
zen he  owes  something  to  the  community  in  w!4ich  he  lives,  as  a 
member  of  the  great  human  family  he  owes  something  to  his 
fellow-man. 

No  man  liveth  to  himself  is  indelibly  stamped  upon  human 
nature,  and  the  written  law  proclaims  that  man  should  love  his 
neighbor  as  himself.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  do  for 
mankind,  so  far  as  opportunity  is  afforded,  the  same  work  of 
improvement  that  he  should  do  for  himself,  is  a  plainly  stated 
principle  of  ethics. 

*  Read  before  the  Southern  Indiana  Teacher^  Association  at  Madison* 
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The  teacher  has,  of  course,  innumerable  opportunities  to  im- 
prove the  minds  of  his  pupils  by  the  impression  of  wholesome 
lessons,  but  his  duty  does  not  end  here.  What  ought  he  to  do 
outside  his  own  profeission  is  our  question.  What  ought  he  to 
do  for  society  in  general  ? 

The  teacher  being  presumably  a  scholar,  has  by  virtue  of  his 
abilities  and  opportunities,  greater  social  responsibilities  than 
those  less  favored.  Again,  if  he  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
true  spirit  of  teaching  he  wiU  not  desire  to  bound  his  influence 
and  efforts  by  the  school-room  walls,  but  will  rejoice  to  enlarge 
his  field.  The  school  should  be  the  center  of  the  teacher's  life, 
but  let  it  be  the  center  of  a  large  circumference. 

Scholarship  is  the  deepest  need  of  the  teacher  of  to-day,  schol- 
arship that  will  command  respect  by  its  breadth  and  make  itself 
felt  in  the  community.  Holland  says,  in  speaking  of  college 
professors,  what  will  apply  in  some  degree  to  all  teachers — "The 
college  professor,  as  a  rule,  is  bound  up  in  his  specialty.  He 
has  but  one  side  to  him,  and  that  side  always  turned  toward  the 
college.  He  teaches  within  the  walls  what  he  has  learned,  and 
betrays  no  fructification  of  thought  and  feeling  in  production. 
He  gets  into  his  rut,  which  grows  deeper  and  deeper  with  the 
passing  years  until,  at  last,  his  head  sinks  below  the  surface  and 
he  loses  sight  of  the  world  and  the  ^rorld  of  him.  Now  the  dif- 
ference in  their  influence  between  such  a  man  as  this  and  one 
who  writes  successfully,  or  preaches  successfully,  or  speaks  suc- 
cessfully, or  investigates  successfully  new  fields,  must  be  in  the 
nature  of  things  very  great." 

Behind  the  teacher's  work  stands  his  character.  His  influence 
can  not  be  better  than  himself.  A  man's  real  life  is  the  outcome 
of  his  character,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  disguise  is  impossi- 
ble. That  the  teacher  should  be  an  upright,  moral  man  or  wo- 
man needs  no  argument.  His  character  should  be  irreproach- 
able. No  man  whose  life  is  not  a  worthy  example  to  children 
ought  ever  to  enter  the  school-room,  and  no  trustee  who  willingly 
commits  children  into  the  charge  of  immoral  or  doubtful  persons 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  repeat  the  offence.  No  matter  what 
his  bearing  and  conduct  may  be  before  the  pupils,  indeed  the 
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more  exemplary  this  is,  the  more  influence  may  he  have  for  evil. 
Whenever  positions  of  honor  or  trust  are  given  to  those  unwor- 
thy the  confidence,  the  stigma  of  dishonor  is  in  some  measure 
removed  and  virtue  is  cheapened.  A  teacher  known  to  be  in- 
temperate or  untruthful  exerts  an  influence  for  evil  not  only  upon 
his  pupils  but  upon  the  whole  community,  which  all  the  moral 
instruction  he  can  give  will  never  counteract.  The  first  duty  of 
the  teacher  then,  is  to  set  a  proper  example  of  morality  and  good 
citizenship. 

In  addition,  however,  to  this  silent  teaching,  there  is  a  work 
which  will  bring  him  into  clear  contact  with  the  public,  not 
merely  in  friendly  relation,  but  as  a  positive  uplifting  power. 
Many  a  conscientious,  faithful  teacher  is  undervalued  because  of 
•exclusiveness.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  necessary  or  desirable 
that  the  teacher  should  be  a  friend  or  visitor  in  the  homes  of  his 
pupils.  He  has  a  right  to  choose  his  companions  as  any  other 
citizen  has ;  but  at  the  same  time  every  teacher  must  realize  that 
he  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  a  servant  of  the  people,  and  that  his  suc- 
cess depends  largely  upon  the  estimate  which  the  people  place 
upon  him  and  upon  his  work. 

If,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  improve 
mankind,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  work  of  improvement  except 
that  which  time  and  strength  impose.  Every  movement  which 
has  for  its  object  the  culture  or  uplifting  of  society  demands  and 
merits  the  aid  if  not  the  leadership  of  the  teacher.  He  must  feel 
an  interest  not  merely  in  his  school  but  in  humanity.  Emerson 
says :  ' '  We  want  men  of  original  perception  and  original  action ; 
men  of  classic,  men  of  moral  mind,  who  can  live  in  the  moment 
and  take  a  step  forward,  who  can  open  their  eyes  to  the  interest 
of  civilization."  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  inculcate  a  desire 
for  knowledge,  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  reading,  to  do  what- 
ever he  can  to  stem  the  tide  of  impure  literature  which  is  doing 
so  much  more  harm  than  many  of  us  even  dream.  How  this  is 
to  be  done  is  a  question  to  be  answered  by  each  individually. 
Your  own  surroundings  must  determine  your  plans,  but  if  you 
are  really  in  earnest  you  will  find  a  way  to  accomplish  something. 
That  must  indeed  be  an  intellectually  barren  field  where  a  read- 
ing circle  will  not  grow. 
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In  almost  every  town  and  village  there  are  young  men  and 
women  of  leisure  and  intelligence,  with  disgust  for  their  hum- 
drum, monotonous  social  life,  with  ardent  desire  for  higher  cul- 
ture, for  mental  improvement.  Only  the  voice  of  a  leader  is 
needed  to  direct  this  activity  into  channels  of  usefulness.  SvCch 
an  opportunity  should  not  be  slighted.  It  is  true  teachers  do, 
or  should  do  a  great  deal  of  reading  and  study  adapted  to  their 
own  special  needs,  but  it  is  worth  the  time  and  labor  to  make 
this  experiment.  No  labor  is  more  delightful  than  when  pursued 
in  common  by  a  circle  of  friends  who  meet  upon  the  plane  of 
equality.  It  invigorates  and  stimulates  thought  and  activity  as 
nothing  else  can. 

Culture  is  the  only  known  cure  for  gossip,  so  that  the  standard 
of  conversation  will  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
knowledge.  Venomous  people,  it  is  true,  talk  of  their  nngh- 
bors  out  of  maliciousness,  but  most  gossip  is  the  result  of  ignor- 
ance. People  must  talk,  and  if  they  have  no  other  topics  they 
of  necessity  will  discuss  the  bank  accounts,  the  wardrobes — the 
private  affairs  generally — of  the  family  next  door.  It  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  women  are  more  addicted  to  this  vice  than  are 
men ;  however  this  may  be  I  know  that  the  example  of  one  wo- 
man who  persistently  refuses  to  meddle  with  her  neighbors'  affairs 
and  discourages  the  habit  in  others  by  the  introduction  of  profit- 
able subjects  of  conversation,  may  work  a  wonderful  reform. 
Culture  creates  wealth,  increases  comfort,  and  provides  refine- 
ment, and  he  who  increases  the  amount  of  culture  or  improves 
the  quality  is  a  benefactor. 

Again,  the  people  need  instruction  upon  many  vital  points  of 
school  work.  No  great  public  enterprise  can  succeed  without 
the  hearty  support  of  the  people.  Our  public  schools  are  prop- 
erly regarded  as  peculiarly  for  the  people,  its  pupils  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  people,  and  they  to  be  successful  ought  and  must 
have  in  a  marked  degree  the  sympathy  of  the  people.  It  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  there  be  a  general  understanding  of 
the  needs,  the  aims,  the  purposes  of  our  schools. 

Who  should  be  so  able,  so  capable  of  the  work  of  setting  forth 
these  as  the  teacher  ?    He  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
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the  history,  the  nature  and  ends  of  education.  Since  education 
is  his  profession  he  should  understand  its  relations  to  individuals 
and  society  better  than  others  understand  them.  If  education 
is  a  benefit  personally  and  socially,  why  should  not  the  teacher 
proclaim  it  so?  It  has  been  said  that  ''Every  school  must  be 
blessed  with  the  presence  and  inspiration  of  a  teacher  worthy 
the  high  vocation  of  instructing  the  people,"  but  how  many  are 
so  blest  ? 

The  benefits  arising  from  social  intercourse  are  very  many. 
Whatever  good  you  may  do  will  be  returned  many  fold.  The 
consciousness  of  having  performed  your  duty,  the  knowledge 
that  you  have  implanted  in  one  mind  a  desire  for  better  things, 
a  craving  for  a  broader  culture,  will  recompense  you  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  much  weariness,  of  much  time  and  labor. 

The  effects  upon  your  school  will  be  wonderful.  A  teacher 
who  stands  as  a  leader  in  education  can  influence  his  school  as 
no  other  man  can.  A  community  instructed  as  to  the  value  of 
schools  in  general  will  take  a  special  and  specific  interest  in  its 
own  school,  and  this  interest  will  act  as  a  stimulant  upon  schol- 
ars and  teacher.  Another  result^  a  consummation  most  devoutly 
to  be  wished,  will  be  the  increased  respect  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. It  can  not  be  denied  that  among  persons  even  of  intel- 
ligence there  is  a  lack  of  proper  respect  for  the  teacher.  Parents 
speak  carelessly,  disrespectfully  even,  of  those  into  whose  care 
they  commit  the  training  of  their  children.  We  have  not  fully 
recovered  from  the  notion  that  anybody  too  weak  or  too  lazy  to 
be  anything  else  may  be  a  teacher.  The  very  inadequate  sala- 
ries paid  teachers  is  another  evidence  of  the  low  estimation  in 
which  (in  some  localities)  they  are  held.  After  all,  however,  a 
profession  or  calling  is  judged  by  the  requirements  it  makes  of 
its  members  and  the  influence  which  it  exerts  in  the  world.  In 
teaching  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  profession,  the  innocent 
suffer  with  the  guilty,  the  competent  are  charged  with  the  failures 
of  the  incompetent  because  of  the  difficulty  of  judging  individual 
work,  and  the  habit  of  judging  teachers  as  a  class.  This  can 
be  remedied  only  by  teachers  asserting  their  individuality  in 
social  life. 
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Contact  with  vigorous,  mature  minds  is  favorable  to  your  own 
improvement.  Every  teacher  is  aware  of  the  narrowing  influ- 
ence of  constant  association  with  immature  and  weak  minds^ 
That  we  may  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  we  must  compare 
ourselves  with  men  and  women,  not  with  children.  You  may» 
of  course,  have  some  of  your  pet  notions  overturned,  you  may 
be  compelled  to  dismount  from  your  hobby,  but  you  will  be  com- 
pelled to  think.  The  friction  which  arouses  a  freezing  man  is 
painful,  but  it  saves  him. 

In  all  a  teacher's  relations  with  the  public  his  manner  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  A  disagreeable,  rude  manner  will  work 
failure  to  the  best  intentions.  It  will  not  only  repel  from  you,, 
but  will  work  harm  to  the  cause  you  represent.  Whenever  learn- 
ing is  accompanied  by  moroseness  or  boorishness  it  loses  in  the 
public  mind  by  that  association.  On  the  other  hand,  frivolity 
and  levity  are  equally  to  be  avoided.  The  natural  tendency  of 
the  over- worked  and  necessarily  self  restrained  young  teacher  is^ 
when  the  restraint  is  removed,  to  indulge  in  unduly  frivolous 
recreation,  and  so  we  sometimes  fail  to  see  in  teachers'  assem- 
blies that  earnest,  dignified  behavior  which  is  seen  elsewhere. 
We  must  remember  that  the  teacher's  manner  is  naturally  and 
properly  the  subject  of  public  criticism. 

Why  do  we  so  often  hear  it  said:  ''  I  know  a  teacher  for  a. 
teacher  as  soon  as  I  see  one?"  This  is  greatly  to  be  deplored 
if  it  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  he  who  proclaims  by  his  man- 
ner and  conversation  that  he  is  a  school-master  is  not  an  adept 
at  his  art.  We  too  often  carry  into  society  our  school>roon& 
manner  instead  of  carrying  into  the  school  our  society  manner. 
Charles  Lamb  expresses  himself  upon  this  subject  in  these  words  z 
'*We  are  never  at  our  ease  in  the  presence  of  a  school-master^ 
because  we  know  he  is  not  at  his  ease  in  ours.  He  comes  like 
Gulliver  from  among  his  little  people  and  he  can  not  fit  the  stat- 
ure of  his  understanding  to  yours.  He  is  so  used  to  teaching^ 
that  he  wants  to  be  teaching  you."  Is  it  true  that  of  those  whx> 
make  the  latter  mistake  many  are  among  the  leaders,  and  this 
fact  shows  the  tendency  of  the  work  ?  Nevertheless  the  tendency 
should  be  overcome. 
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The  matter  of  personal  appearance  and  dress  has  a  direct 
effect  upon  the  teacher's  standing.  Untidiness  and  carelessness 
are  by  no  means  the  signs  of  genius,  though  unfortunately  they 
sometimes  are  found  in  its  company.  The  other  extreme  of 
dressing  is  almost  equally  bad.  That  teacher  who  spends  all  her 
salary  in  dress,  not  only  proclaims  to  the  world  that  she  consid- 
ers her  body  more  worthy  of  adornment  than  her  mind,  but  sets 
a  hurtful  example  to  the  young  women  within  her  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance. Extravagance  is  peculiarly  an  American  vice  and 
is  so  recognized  by  political  economists  who  deplore  our  waste. 
What  is  your  example  in  this  matter  ? 

After  all,  can  not  all  the  duty  of  man  to  man  be  comprehended 
in  the  one  great  duty  to  establish  character,  to  improve  the  mor- 
als ?  Education  (using  the  word  in  its  limited  sense)  is  only 
valuable  when  it  is  directed  and  controlled  by  the  right  Mor- 
ality should  be  the  end  of  all  our  work.  This  is  best  taught  not 
by  precept  but  by  example.  While  this  is  true  the  earnest 
teacher  owes  it  to  himself  and  the  community  to  identify  himself 
with  every  movement  which  has  in  view  the  moral  uplifting  of 
humanity.  He  should  encourage  every  effort  to  suppress  crime, 
to  diminish  temptation,  to  increase  means  of  innocent  enjoyment. 
No  one  knows  better  than  the  teacher  the  temptations  which  be- 
beset  the  young,  and  no  one  knows  better  than  he  the  way  to 
overcome  them. 

The  relation  of  teacher  to  fellow- teacher  is  another  important 
consideration.  In  how  many  cases  are  the  relations  existing 
between  the  teachers  of  the  same  school  helpful  or  pleasant? 
The  mere  fact  of  teaching  in  the  same  building  does  not  obligate 
two  persons  to  personal  intimacy ;  their  tastes  may  be  different, 
their  acquirements  unequal ;  they  may  as  individuals  have  nothing 
in  common ;  but  as  members  of  the  same  profession,  workers  for 
the  good  of  the  same  community,  they  owe  each  other  courteous 
treatment.  Teachers  are  proverbially  jealous  of  each  other  and 
critical  of  each  other's  manners  and  methods.  The  mdral  effect 
of  this  jealousy  is  in  many  towns  very  perceptible,  and  of  course 
harmful.  School  factions  in  communities  are  too  often  traceable 
to  factions  in  the  corps  of  teachers.     What  think  you  must  be 
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the  condition  of  affairs  when  a  superintendent  fears  to  express 
his  approval  of  one  teacher's  work  lest  another  may  know  it  and 
be  offended?  I  have  known  schools  whose  instructors  came 
early  and  stayed  late  that  they  might  enjoy  each  other's  society 
and  conversation,  and  I  have  known  others  where  the  desire 
seemed  to  be  to  avoid  all  intercourse  as  much  as  possible,  and  in 
each  case  the  result  was  precisely  what  you  would  expect.  A 
strong  school  feeling  is  a  very  great  advantage,  not  only  to  the 
young  and  inexperienced  learner,  but  to  those  better  qualified. 

I  now  come  to  a  part  of  my  subject  which  is  of  little  direct 
concern  to  a  large  proportion  of  this  audience — the  teacher's 
duty  as  a  member  of  the  state.  In  this  matter  I  shall  feel  no 
hesitancy  in  speaking,  since  no  remembrance  of  neglected  duty 
or  fear  of  immediate  shortcomings  can  intrude.  The  duties  of 
citizenship  are  becoming  more  and  more  a  subject  of  study,  in 
schools  and  colleges,  but  instruction  in  this  matter  like  lessons 
in  manners  and  morals  make  little  impression  upon  pupil  or 
public  until  brought  from  between  the  lids  of  books  and  put  into 
practice.  Whether  or  not  the  end  of  education  is  good  citizen- 
ship, the  state  has  a  right  to  demand  that  her  children  be  in  some 
degree  prepared  fqx  it  by  her  instructors.  What  does  it  avail  a 
a  boy  to  learn  that  'Noting  is  a  duty"  when  he  knows  that  the 
teacher  in  whom  he  has  confidence  habitually  neglects  it  ?  If, 
as  a  great  foreigner  once  said,  American  bayonets  were  victori- 
ous over  British  arms  because  they  were  thinking  bayonets,  is  it 
not  desirable  that  American  ballots  should  be  thinking  ballots  t 
Our  country  is  threatened  by  many  foes  as  dangerous  as  a  for- 
eign invader,  but  they  must  be  conquered  by  the  ballot  and  not 
the  bayonet.  Corruption,  bribery,  ballot  stealing  will  never  be 
abolished  so  long  as  so  many  men  of  intelligence,  learning  and 
morality  hold  aloof  from  active  politics,  wink  at  evils  in  their 
own  party,  and  unreservedly  condemn  others.  The  enemies  of 
America  are  those  of  her  own  household,  and  are  to  be  van- 
quished by  her  own  sons.  A  writer  some  years  ago  called  atten- 
tion to  the  parallel  between  the  decay  wrought  in  Rome  by  the 
influx  of  foreigners  of  lower  civilization  and  the  state  of  things 
now  existing  in  our  country.  He  sees  in  it  a  danger  to  which 
no  European  country  furnishes  an  analogue.    Of  course  we  call 
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those  who  predict  such  direful  things  croakers,  but  the  alarm 
has  been  too  of^en  sounded  to  be  without  cause. 

Next  to  obedience  to  law,  the  securing  of  good  laws  and  the 
enforcement  of  them  should  be  the  high  aim  of  every  American 
citizen  who  has  the  good  of  the  rising  generation  or  the  welfare 
of  his  country  at  heart.  But  how  often  does  it  happen  that  men 
wait  until  the  party  leaders  nominate  corrupt  or  inefficient  can- 
didates, and  then  vote  for  the  one  that  happens  to  belong  to  a 
certain  party.  Voting  has  come  almost  to  be  a  choice  of  two 
evils  because  of  the  carelessness  and  neglect  of  able  men.  Such 
indifference  has  been  called  the  ''treason  of  republics." 

But  even  in  this  matter  of  politics  the  teacher  has  a  special 
duty.  He  has  an  opportunity  to  advance  the  interest  of  his  call- 
ing, to  further  the  ends  of  education.  In  no  way  can  the  influ- 
ence of  an  educator  be  made  more  powerful  than  through  proper 
educational  legislation.  How  often  have  our  schools  been  crip- 
pled by  inefficient  and  foolish  laws.  Legislators  in  general  are 
more  concerned  in  those  things  which  affect  directly  the  material 
interests  of  the  country.  For  want  of  information  they  do  not 
realize  the  worth  or  value  of  our  school  system,  and  until  this 
cause  is  represented  by  one  who  is  competent  and  worthy  to  lead 
such  a  cause,  we  shall  continue  to  be  disappointed  of  our  hopes. 
No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  to  stint  the  schools.  Lib- 
eral investments  will  secure  liberal  returns.  If,  as  I  have  said, 
education  produces  wealth,  some  sacrifice  of  means  may  well  be 
made  to  combat  ignorance,  the  mother  of  poverty.  When  states- 
men understand  the  needs  of  schools  and  appreciate  their  worth, 
then  may  we  hope  to  attain  satisfactory  results.  No  other  inter- 
ests are  so  poorly,  so  inadequately  represented  in  the  govern- 
ment as  are  the  interests  of  our  common  schools. 

In  all  that  has  been  said  so  far,  the  duties  of  the  teacher  have 
been  considered,  but  in  return  for  all  the  services  which  he  ren- 
ders mankind  the  teacher  may  demand  rights  and  privileges. 
There  are  two  sides  to  this  matter.  In  every  relation  of  life  the 
obligations  are  two-fold.  I  wish  to  speak  briefly,  therefore,  of 
the  teacher's  rights.  In  the  first  place  he  has  a  perfect  right  to 
his  own  political  opinions  and  religious  views,  and  no  trustee 
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has  any  right  to  question  them  so  long  as  they  are  not  made 
offensive  or  do  not  interfere  with  the  work.  The  man  chosen 
to  fill  a  position  because  he  has  no  political  preferences  or  reli- 
gious prejudices  is  generally  found  to  have  no  preferences  nor 
prejudices  about  anything  else.  He  is  distinctly  related  to  that 
teacher  who  when  asked  his  idea  of  the  shape  of  the  earth  de- 
clared he  was  well  acquainted  with  both  theories  and  would  teach 
it  round  or  flat  as  the  patrons  preferred. 

Again,  the  teacher  has  a  right  to  your  respect.  By  giving 
him  his  position  you  declare  your  belief  that  he  is  a  fit  person  to 
instruct  the  young;  as  such  he  deserves  your  courteous  treat- 
ment. If  not  worthy  your  respect  and  trust  he  is  by  no  means 
fit  for  the  place,  and  every  citizen  owes  it  to  the  helpless  children 
in  his  charge  to  see  that  he  is  deprived  of  it  No  parent  has  a 
moral  right  to  detract  from  a  teacher's  influence  or  reputation 
out  of  prejudice  or  personal  dislike.  If  education  is  a  need,  if 
teaching  is  a  profession,  then  why  is  a  true  teacher  not  as  worthy 
as  an  earnest  minister,  a  well  versed  lawyer,  or  a  skilled  phy- 
sician ? 

Whenever  the  training  of  immortal  souls  shall  be  considered 
of  as  much  importance  as  the  building  of  houses  or  the  laying  of 
railroads,  teachers  will  be  chosen  with  reference  to  their  fitness 
and  ability,  and  will  be  respected  accordingly.  May  that  day 
soon  come. 


;.  )      MISTAKES  IN  SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

LEE   O.    HARRIS. 


It  is  common  for  persons,  when  they  have  been  assigned  to 
any  duty  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  to  preface  their  remarks 
with  the  statement  that  they  wish  some  one  more  competent  had 
been  selected  to  present  the  subject  Now  there  is  a  slight  vein 
of  egotism  in  my  composition  which  impels  me  to  say  that  if 
twenty-eight  years  experience  and  practice  in  the  ''mistakes  of 
school  government''  entitles  one  to  respectful  consideration  in 
the  matter,  I  think  your  committee  could  not  have  made  a  more 
suitable  selection. 
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I  began  my  first  experience  mistakes  in  in  the  fall  of  1857, 
and  have  continued,  with  some  slight  intermissions,  up  to  about 
a  week  ago.  So  you  see  I  am  in  pretty  good  practice.  It  is 
true  there  have  been  some  slices  of  success  sandwiched  betweed 
the  mistakes,  yet  on  the  whole,  I  feel  that  I  am  warranted  in 
insisting  upon  the  original  proposition :  that  I  am  authority  on 
mistakes. 

In  this  connection  I  feel  like  expressing  myself  in  the  language 
of  a  celebrated  French  oculist,  who,  when  complimented  on  a 
very  difficult  and  successful  operation  on  the  eye  of  a  patient, 
said:  ''I  may  be  able  to  perform  some  rather  creditable  opera- 
tions now,  but  I  spoiled  a  bushel  of  eyes  before  I  could  do  it." 

Since  this  duty  has  been  assigned  me,  I  have  taken  some  pains 
to  classify  my  extensive  collection  of  mistakes,  and  I  find  them 
naturally  arranging  themselves  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Ignorance.  4.     Temper. 

2.  Inattention.  5.     Dignity. 

3.  Procrastination.     6.     Hurry. 

Some  have  doubtless  got  away,  but  under  these  heads  remain 
enough  to  occupy  all  the  time  I  shall  have  to  devote  to  this 
subject. 

Ignorance  is  a  disease  to  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  sub- 
ject— because  it  is  hereditary.  (This  plea  of  heredity,  you  know, 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  It  is  a  nice  thing  to  be  able  to  throw 
the  blame  of  our  shortcomings  upon  our  ancestors.  It  doesn't 
hurt  them  and  it  saves  our  self-respect. ) 

A  mistake  made  through  ignorance  is  considered  more  excus- 
able than  any  other,  since  it  is  unconsciously  made.  It  is  a 
species  of  involuntary  mental  homicide — ^just  as  hard  on  the  vic- 
tim as  though  it  were  intentional  and  premeditated,  but  against 
which  a  plea  of  ''mitigating  circumstances"  may  be  entered. 
But  the  mistakes  of  ignorance  are  more  injurious  in  their  effects 
than  any  others,  since  they  are  seldom  discovered  until  it  is  too 
late  to  remedy  them.  The  ignorant  physician  may  correct  his 
mistakes  by  a  timely  use  of  the  stomach  pump,  but  as  yet  there 
has  been  no  brain  pump  invented.  The  mistakes  of  ignorance 
are  like  tracks  in  the  snow ;  never  seen  until  we  look  back  on 
them.     And  the  teacher  who  never  looks  back  never  discovers 
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the  tracks.  If  I  had  never  taught  a  second  school,  I  would  have 
continued  to  think  of  my  first  with  a  great  deal  of  self-compla- 
cency. So  I  frequently  hear  persons  who  have  taught  but  one 
school,  boast  of  their  success.  A  little  more  experience  might 
have  lifted  them  to  a  vantage  ground  from  which  they  could 
have  discovered  their  failure.  I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate 
all  the  mistakes  of  ignorance  which  I  find  m  my  pedagogic  cab- 
inet. An  open  confession  is  said  to  be  good  for  the  soul,  but 
no  one  is  obliged  to  criminate  himself  beyond  the  mercy  of  the 
court.  Besides  my  mistakes  may  not  be  the  same  as  yours.  We 
may  use  a  different  brand  of  ignorance. 

Such  mistakes  can  only  be  corrected  by  that  experience  which 
each  must  get  for  himself.  If  he  continue  long  enough  in  the 
profession  he  will,  as  the  Swedish  proverb  has  it,  **  either  make 
a  spoon  or  spoil  a  horn."  His  chief  consolation  in  the  matter 
is  that  there  are  so  few  patrons  of  the  schools  who  can  tell  a  per- 
fect spoon  from  a  spoiled  horn. 

One  of  the  worst  kinds  of  ignorance  with  which  the  teacher 
has  to  contend  is  his  own  ignorance  of  human  nature.  The 
young  teacher  nearly  always  sets  out  with  the  idea  that  the  study 
of  human  nature  is  a  sort  of  occult  science,  very  abstruse  and 
very  difficult.  That  he  must  become  a  sort  of  combined  phre- 
nologist and  mind  reader.  The  truth  is  that  he  has  just  as  much 
human  nature  as  his  pupils,  and  he  can  study  the  home  article 
to  much  better  advantage  than  that  of  some  one  with  whom  he 
is  not  on  such  familiar  terms.  In  this  study  he  needs  to  draw 
somewhat  upon  his  recollection.  There  is  no  teacher  but  was 
once  a  child.  Some  of  us  will  have  to  look  back  quite  a  distance 
— but  we  can  all  recall  the  time  with  more  or  less  distinctness. 
Then  let  the  teacher  recall  as  much  as  he  can  of  his  own  early 
disposition,  his  preferences  and  his  dislikes,  his  pleasures  and 
tribulations,  for  he  will  find  them,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in 
those  under  his  control.  Or,  failing  in  this,  let  him  remember 
that  men  and  women  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth,  more 
prone  to  evil,  more  stubborn,  more  conceited,  perhaps,  but  still 
of  much  the  same  nature.  Let  him  take  Charles  Reade's  advice, 
* '  Put  yourself  in  his  place." 
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This  will  give  him  the  point  from  which  to  start  Treat  your 
pupils  like  gentlemen  and  ladies.  If  they  are  not,  you  will  soon 
find  out  wherein  they  lack  those  qualities,  and  it  will  then  be. 
come  your  duty  to  endeavor  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  little 
vices  and  peculiarities  of  disposition  will  constantly  betray  them- 
selves. Watch  them.  Remember  them,  and  regulate  your  man- 
agement of  the  child  accordingly.  In  a  few  days  you  can  know 
the  disposition  of  every  child  under  your  charge ;  always  pro- 
vided, however,  that  you  know  your  own  disposition  and  have 
it  under  control.  The  mind  of  the  child  is  a  mirror,  quick  to 
reflect  whatever  is  brought  before  it.  Show  it  a  scowling  brow 
and  it  will  scowl  in  return.  Smile,  and  it  will  beam  on  you  with 
pleasure.  That  is,  if  you  or  some  one  else  has  not  handled  it 
unskillfully  and  cracked  the  mirror.  More  than  half  the  dis- 
torted reflections  in  the  school-room  come  from  cracked  mirrors. 
In  such  cases  you  will  have  to  turn  glazier  and  mend  it  as  well 
as  you  can. 

The  mistakes  of  inattention  are  varied  and  numerous.  The 
absent-minded  teacher  can  best  counteract  the  evil  effects  of  this 
habit  by  absence  of  body  as  well.  In  the  school-room  the  mind 
must  not  only  be  present  but  omnipresent.  Concentration  of 
thought  is  necessary  for  the  pupil,  but  divisibility  of  mind  is  es- 
sential to  the  teacher.  He  who  becomes  so  absorbed  in  his  class 
work  as  to  forget  his  surroundings  is  likely  to  be  awakened  to 
unpleasant  recognition  of  them  sometimes.  This  absorption  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  is  frequently  due  to  his  own  efforts  to 
comprehend  the  subject  of  recitation.  The  musician  but  par- 
tially familiar  with  his  tune  must  keep  his  whole  mind  concen- 
trated upon  it,  or  his  fingers  may  go  astray ;  but  the  one  who  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  theme  can  play  and  converse 
with  you  at  the  same  time.  So  in  teaching.  Study  your  subject 
until  it  becomes  a  species  of  reflex  mental  action.  Your  senses 
will  then  be  available  as  sentinels  over  disorder. 

It  has  been  said,  ''Keep  your  school  busy  aad  it  will  govern 
itself.'*'  This  is  a  pretty  little  aphorism,  for  state  occasions,  but 
of  little  use  for  every- day  wear.  I  do  not  say  it  can  not  be  done, 
but  in  order  to  do  it  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  see  all  things  at 
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all  times.  Not  only  this,  but  he  must  be  able  to  see  things  be- 
fore they  occur  and  check  them  before  they  begin.  I  am  aware 
thit  this  sounds  like  a  paradox,  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless.  Just 
such  intuitive  sight  must  the  teacher  possess  who  expects  to  make 
his  school  self-governing  by  keeping  it  busy.  Mind,  I  do  not 
deny  that  schools  can  be  kept  busy,  so  far  as  work  is  concerned, 
but  some  pupils  can  work  and  play  at  the  same  time.  It  is  the 
self-governing  part  that  I  have  my  doubts  about.  I  have  had 
no  experience  in  that  direction.  Self-government  is  a  good 
thing,  but  a  little  less  of  it  in  the  schools  and  a  little  more  among 
the  teachers  would  conduce  to  better  order  than  sometimes  pre- 
vails. 

Some  teachers  look  without  seeing.  The  successful  teacher 
must  see  without  looking.  To  look  without  seeing  is  more  than 
not  to  look  at  all.  When  pupils  can  perform  their  tricks  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  teacher  without  his  being  conscious  of  the 
fact,  they  soon  acquire  a  contempt  for  his  government.  There 
is  nothing  elevates  the  bad  boy  so  much  in  his  own  estimation 
as  to  find  out  that  he  can  cheat  the  teacher,  and  his  meanness  is 
very  likely  to  grow  in  proportion  with  his  self-conceit 

Procrastination  is  a  thief,  whose  peculiarities  are  not  confined 
to  time  alone.  The  procrastination  of  the  teacher  nourishes  the 
seeds  of  disorder.  The  youthful  mind,  like  the  newly-turned 
soil,  has  its  spontaneous  growth  of  weeds.  The  time  to  destroy 
them  is  when  they  first  make  their  appearance.  The  teacher 
who  puts  off  this  work  to  a  more  convenient  season  is  like  the 
slothful  husbandman.  He  will  have  to  sweat  for  it  after  a  while. 
You  remember  Poor  Richard's  mottd :  * '  Take  care  of  the  pence 
and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves.''  Apply  this  to 
your  work.  Take  care  of  the  little  things  and  the  big  ones  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  Or,  rather,  there  will  be  no  big  ones 
to  need  your  care.  The  bad  boy  handles  school  discipline  as 
he  would  hot  iron — he  feels  of  it  first.  If  he  is  not  burnt,  he 
tries  it  again.     Keep  it  hot,  and  he  will  let  it  alone. 

One  paper  wad  does  not  make  an  uproar,  any  more  than  one 
swallow  makes  a  spring.  But  one  wad  will  follow  another  as 
certainly  as  one  swallow  follows  another,  unless  the  boy  who 
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shot  the  first  wad  is  taught  that  you  are  there  to  instruct  young 
ideas  in  a  different  kind  of  shooting.  The  first  crooked  pin  may 
be  a  source  of  discomfort  only  to  the  boy  who  cries  "ouch!" 
but  there  is  a  spirit  of  imitation,  not  to  speak  of  retaliation,  which 
it  will  soon  give  you  trouble  to  suppress.  The  first  whisper  in 
school  is  the  first  shot  on  the  picket  line,  fired  to  try  your  strength. 
The  volley  will  soon  follow  if  you  do  not  show  a  bold  front. 

School  teachers  are  required,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  oc- 
cupation, to  make  many  sacrifices,  but  perhaps  the  hardest,  as 
it  is  the  most  important,  is  the  sacrifice  of  temper.  Temper  is  a 
luxury  which  no  teacher  can  afford  to  indulge.  Like  all  forbid- 
den fruit  it  seems  very  sweet  sometimes.  There  are  occasions 
when  you  would  like  to  exchange  moral  suasion  for  a  revolver, 
but  that  is  a  satisfaction  which  you  must  learn  to  deny  yourself. 
If  you  have  a  temper,  bottle  it  up  for  the  benefit  of  your  friends 
who  can  not  help  themselves.  To  carry  it  to  the  school-house 
is  to  furnish  a  handle  by  which  unruly  pupils  will  drag  you  into 
trouble.  Though  your  temper  should  goad  you  like  a  jumping 
toothache,  you  must  grin  and  bear  it.  He  who  would  te&ch  others 
to  walk  must  himself  keep  his  balance.  Anger  is  blind,  and  a 
blind  teacher  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  school.  If  you  do  not  pos- 
sess the  virtue  of  a  sweet  disposition  you  must  assume  it  This 
may  be  deceit,  but  it  is  excusable  under  the  plea  of  self-defence. 

Ladies,  has  it  not  happened  that  at  some  time  a  great,  awk- 
ward man  has  trod  on  your  train,  to  your  great  inconvenience  if 
not  danger  to  the  garment  ?  How  sweetly  you  turned  to  assure 
him  that  it  was  of  no  consequence.  You  may  have  relieved  your 
mind  about  the  matter  after  you  got  home,  which  was  all  very 
right  and  proper,  but  the  requirements  of  society  demanded  that 
you  keep  your  temper  at  the  time  and  you  did  it.  That  is  the 
spirit  we  should  carry  into  the  schoolroom.  The  spirit  of  the 
lady  or  the  gentleman.  But  too  frequently,  wl^n  a  pupil  does 
something  to  inconvenience  or  annoy  us,  we  forget  what  is  due 
to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the  child,  and  give  it  a  frown,  perhaps 
a  slap.  Give  the  man  a  slap,  if  you  please ;  he  deserves  it ;  for 
he  is  old  enough  to  know  better.  But  the  child,  let  it  receive  the 
smile,  though  it  be  necessary  to  accompany  it  with  a  reproof. 
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In  my  fifth'  division  I  have  set  down  ** dignity."  Can  dignity 
be  mistaken  ?  Yes,  when  she  forgets  to  be  herself.  Respect  is 
the  first  element  of  obedience.  A  proper  dignity  is  the  mother 
of  respect.  By  dignity  I  do  not  mean  pomposity.  That  is  only 
its  caricature.  Nor  will  distance  and  coldness  suffice  as  a  sub- 
^Itoi'c.  Your  school-boy  is  a  natural  detective.  He  can  read 
yon  Km. Iter  ir.  in  you  can  yourself.  An  assumption  of  arrogaxxt 
sup^:  iorivy  is  ot  impressive — it  is  aggravating!  But  there  is  a 
quiei  u.^'nUy,  bor'^  -f  conscious  superiority,  which  obedience 
love-  c.  hoii'jr  and  winch  rudeness  hesitates  to  approach.  That 
is  the  impression  you  need  to  make.  Some  teachers  can  not 
play  with  their  pupils  without  sacrificing  their  dignity.  Others 
can  play  and  still  command  respect.  The  latter  may  engage  in 
the  amusements  of  their  pupils  with  safety;  the  former  would 
better  look  on.  When  I  could  overleap  and  outrun  my  boys,  I 
leaped  and  ran  with  them.  I  don't  do  it  now.  Never  let  your 
pupils  get  the  idea  that  they  can  excel  you  even  in  their  plays. 
I  do  not'  mean  that  it  is  necessary  for  teachers  to  be  athletes,  but 
if  you  are.not,  don't  pretend  to  be.  It  is  your  policy  to  find  out 
all  you  can  about  your  pupils  and  let  them  know  as  little  as  pos- 
sible about  yourself.  More  teachers  "give  themselves  away " 
on  the  play-ground  than  anywhere  else.  Not  in  the  matter  of 
athletic  sports  alone,  but  in  little  peculiarities  of  disposition  and 
temper.  It  is  not  so  very  difficult  to  preserve  your  dignity  in 
the  school  room.     Watch  yourself  on  the  play-ground. 

Never  be  in  a  hurry.  The  teacher  and  the  rope-walker  should 
always  be  deliberate.  A  dizzy  head  is  fatal  to  either  of  them. 
Hurry,  like  anger,  is  destructive  of  self-possession,  and  promotes 
disorder.  I  say  nothing  with  regard  to  its  influence  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  your  work.  I  speak  wholly  with  respect  to  the  control 
of  your  school.  I  believe  in  energy  and  promptness,  but  hurry 
is  energy  gone  to  seed.  Some  teachers  are  always  on  the  boil. 
Then  is  the  time  the  school  boils  too.  If  you  find  yourself  get- 
ting in  a  hurry,  stop  and  take  a  new  start.  If  your  school  gets 
in  a  hurry,  stop  it  also  until  it  gets  breath. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  mistakes  m  school  government,  but 
I  have  already  mentioned  more  than  either  you  or  I  will  be  likely 
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to  correct  As  before  stated,  I  have  had  practical  experience 
with  most  of  them.  I  shall  very  probably  fall  into  all  of  them 
agam,  sooner  or  later,  for  it  is  much  easier  to  preach  against  an 
evil  than  to  avoid  it  when  it  comes  our  way,  but  this  will  be  no 
excuse  for  you  should  you  not  profit  by  my  confession. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[This  Dcpwrtment  is  conducted  bj  S.  S.  Pasx,  Principal  D«  Panw  Ncnnal  SchooL) 

LOGIC  VERSUS  ARITHMETIC. 


HE  fight  is  on  now  in  the  upper  regions  of  education,  be- 
tween two  species  of  arithmetic.  The  one  kind  may  not 
inaptly  be  termed  the  bare-bones  of  the  subject.  In  it,  arithmetic 
is  restricted  to  those  relations  of  whole  and  part  which  may  be 
expressed  in  an  equation.  To  illustrate,  we  will  take  a  problem 
from  Fish's  Arithmetic,  No.  2,  page  58,  (used  in  illustration  first 
by  Geo.  P.  Brown,  in  the  Illinois  School  Journal :) 

**A  farmer  told  i6  cords  of  wood  at  I3  a  cord,  and  40  bushels  of  wheat  at 
$2  per  bushel.  He  received  15  yards  of  cloth  at  $4  per  yard,  and  the  remain- 
der in  money ;  how  much  money  should  he  receive  ?  " 

The  bare-bones  arithmetic,  lately  contributed  to  educational 
science,  requires  this  problem  to  be  stripped  of  its  concrete  con- 
ditions of  farmer,  his  wood-pile,  the  wheat- bin,  and  jeans- cloth, 
and  the  arithmetic  restricted  to  the  abstract  relations  expressed 
by  (  [16X3]+ [40X2] ) — 15X4=  ?  In  other  words  the  thinking 
about  farmers,  wood-piles,  wheat-bins,  and  bolts  of  jeans  kersey 
is  no  part  of  the  science  of  arithmetic,  but  a  foreign  element 
dropped  in,  which  becomes  an  intruder  and  should  politely  but 
firmly  be  shown  the  back-door.  The  long  and  short  of  this  side 
of  the  controversy  is  the  simple  fact  that  arithmetic  is  the  science 
which  deals  with  the  numerical  relation  of  whole  and  part  de- 
tached from  particular  objects  and  quantities. 

The  other  party  to  the  educational  skirmish  hold  to  the  com- 
monly accepted  view  that  arithmetic  includes  the  universe  of 
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matter  and  spirit,  and  that  we  may  introduce  as  many  farmers, 
wood-piles,  wheat-granaries,  and  bolts  of  jeans  as  we  please. 

The  chief  slinger  on  the  side  of  the  Philistines  is  Gen.  Francis 
A.  Walker,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  one  of  the  most  noted  American  writers  on  political 
economy.  Those  whose  hands  are  against  him  are  legion,  but 
the  chiefest  of  them  are  the  Boston  Masters  and  the  teachers  of 
the  Boston  schools. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Gen.  Walker  seems  to  have  the  best 
end  of  the  fight.  He  certainly  is  correct  in  his  conception  of 
arithmetic  as  a  science.  Regarded  in  this  light,  number  is  con- 
cerned with  but  one  attribute  of  objects,  viz.,  numerical  quantity; 
all  others  are  foreign  to  the  subject  as  a  science,  and  belong  to 
its  application  as  an  art. 

Again,  is  not  Gen.  Walker  right  on  the  pedagogic  side  ?  The 
pupil  loses  sight  of  the  arithmetic  of  his  problem  in  dealing  with 
the  logic  of  his  farmers,  bins,  and  jeans,  so  that  in  the  end  he 
fails  to  come  out  of  his  drill  with  a  clear  grip  on  the  mathemati- 
cal principle  he  has  been  applying  in  a  confused  manner.  This, 
we  take  it,  is  the  gist  of  the  objection  to  the  current  methods  in 
arithmetic. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  grades  are  incapable  of  dealing 
with  arithmetic  as  a  science,  and  hence  any  attempt  at  teaching 
them  in  that  phase  of  the  work  must  fail.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
''baby- work''  is  carried  along  up  through  the  high-school,  thus 
depriving  its  pupils  of  drill  in  the  principles  of  the  science. 

s.  s.  p. 


J  DIFFERENCE. 


What  is  the  difference  between  our  two  old  friends.  Addition 
and  Multiplication?  Well!  there  are  many  differences,  but 
some  one  of  them  is  the  most  important  of  all.    What  is  it  ? 

Addition  has  its  own  set  of  terms ;  multiplication  has  a  set  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  The  result  in  one  case  is  called  the  sum;  in  the 
other,  Ha^prodtut.  Both  are  forms  of  combination.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  likeness.  One  employs  two  sets  oi  figures^  named  re- 
spectively the  multiplicand  and  the  multtpUer,     The  other  may 
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employ  any  number  of  sets  of  figures.     These  singly  are  called 
by  the  little-used  name  of  addends. 

Multiplication  presupposes  addition.  And  yet  none  of  these 
things  are  the  real  question.  What  is  their  fundamental  differ- 
ence?   The  difference  of  the  two  may  be  found  by  defining  each. 

It  is  somewhat  common  to  hide  ignorance  of  what  addition 
really  is  under  cover  of  the  statement  that  it  is  the  process  of 
Ending  the  sum  of  two  or  more  numbers.  But  what,  may  we 
interject,  is  behind  the  three-letter  word  sutnl  It  is  also. com- 
mon to  say  that  multiplication  is  the  process  of  taking  one  num- 
ber as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  another.  This  is  another 
•confession  of  ignorance. 

Suppose  we  say  that  these  two  fundamental  operations  differ 
in  the  way  they  employ  memory,  which  is  their  fundamental 
'difference.  In  addition  we  remember  results  step  at  a  time, 
while  in  multiplication  the  result  is  remembered  by  one  act 

Thus  as  we  add  up  a  column  containing  5,  7,  3,  4,  6,  8,  3,  2, 
^,  and  I,  we  look  at  5  and  7  and  remember  their  combined 
amount  as  12,  which  we  see  in  relation  to  3,  the  combination 
being  15,  etc.  Or,  we  might  see  5  and  7,  and  3  and  4  as  one 
combination,  besides  other  possible  combinations,  according  to 
our  skill  in  adding.  In  any  case  we  should  employ  consecutive 
acts  of  memory  to  unite  the  numbers. 

But,  if  we  say  6  times  7  are  42,  evidently  the  statement  that 
the  process  is  that  of  taking  one  number  as  many  times  as  there 
are  units  in  another,  tells  absolutely  nothing  of  the  real  process 
^oing  on  in  the  mind.  We  do  not  take  either  of  the  numbers 
anywhere y  the  shades  of  the  lamented  Ray  to  the  contrary;  no 
more  do  we  take  7  six  times,  if  hmes  means  that  we  take  it  once, 
then  again,  and  again,  and  so  on. 

We  simply  remember  that  6  sevens  are  42.  This  fact  was 
originally  learned  by  putting  sevens  together  and  observing  the 
result,  and  continuing  this  until  the  memory  was  sufficiently 
impressed. 

If  all  this,  then,  is  true,  the  fundamental  difference  between 
Addition  and  Subtraction  is  one  of  mode  of  memory.     This  fact  . 
is,  likewise,  the  central  point  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject. 

s.  s.  p. 
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7 HE  INTERMINABLE  SCRIPT-PRINT  QUESTION^ 

There  is  a  perennial  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  script 
or  print,  as  the  proper  form  of  word  with  which  to  begin  primary 
reading.  Like  the  two  men  who  sued  each  other,  the  one  be- 
cause the  other's  ox  got  into  his  boat,  ate  off  the  hay-rope  and 
stole  it,  and  the  latter  because  the  former's  boat  had  stolen  his 
ox,  both  sides  of  the  script-print  feud  are  right  and  both  are 
wrong.  The  reasons  on  both  sides  are  interminable.  The  good 
points  of  each  are  counterbalanced  by  the  bad  ones  of  the  same* 

The  claim  upon  which  script  chiefly  rests  its  merits,  that  is,, 
that  the  child  should  begin  with  script,  because  he  needs  to  learn 
right  pen-holding  and  writing,  falls  to  the  ground  before  the  fact 
that  a  six-year-old  child  is  incapable  of  the  writing  movement^ 
and  whatever  the  kind  of  letters  employed,  will  go  through  a. 
stage  of  rigidity  and  mechanical  muscular  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  claim  of  the  <*Big-£ndians"  in  this 
dispute,  that  the  child  is  compelled  to  learn  two  sets  of  letters,  is- 
only  partially  true,  since  script  and  print  are  at  least  as  mucb 
alik%  as  the  printed  letters  of  the  book  and  those  made  at  the 
board  by  the  teacher. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  real  merits  of  either  ''method,'^ 
if  such  a  mode  of  starting  can  be  called  a  method,  depend  on 
the  skill  and  naturalness  with  which  the  work  is  done.  The 
way  in  which  any  kind  of  work  is  done  is  of  far  more  importance 
than  the  little  differences  which  may  exist  between  two  nearly^ 
aqual  modes  of  beginning.  The  efficiency  of  results  depends 
on  right  modes  of  doing  each  step  of  the  work  rather  than  upon 
any  finical  niceties  in  the  point  of  departure. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  the  discussions  and  dig  all  the  ground 
over  in  search  of  new  ores.  But  let  us  keep  the  important  facts 
beyond  our  present  digging  in  sight.  The  general  tone  of  work 
of  any  kind  is  always  of  more  importance  than  over-niceness 
about  little  distinctions.  To  use  Huxley's  figure  with  regard  to 
those  who  decry  metaphysics,  let  us  not  decry  bread  while  our 
mouths  are  running  over  with  some  peculiar  kind  of  buttered, 
toast — which  we  should  do,  if  we  forgot  the  general  tone  of  work 
in  jockeying  over  trifling  details. 
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FEWER  SIGHT-DRAFTS. 


Institute-season  is  coming  upon  us  with  all  that  implies. 
The  army  of  big  instructors,  little  instructors,  doctors,  (including 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  D.  D.),  professors  of  all  kinds,  superin- 
tendents, presidents,  principals,  and  high-privates  from  the  rear- 
rank  of  the  school- room  will  soon  pack  their  grips,  get  their  dus- 
ters laundried  afresh,  buy  a  full-fare  ticket  under  the  inter- 
state law,  and — well,  you  know  the  restl 

•'How  are  you?" 

"Never  was  better." 

"Mighty  glad  to  get  back  to  this  county ! " 

At  the  close:  "This  is  the  best  institute  I  ever  attended!" 

Well !  it  is  the  old,  old  story,  and,  if  the  twentieth  century 
should  have  institutes,  something  like  it  will  be  the  story  then. 

The  little,  shy  teacher  will  be  there ;  so  will  the  antipode  of 
tier,  the  bold  flirting  one;  the  handsome  "school-ma'am,"  the 
homely  "teacher,"  and  the  gawky  tyro  in  cassimeres  and  cellu. 
loid  collar. 

Some  will  have  note-books  and  some  will  have  none.  The 
latter  are  out  of  the  question,  by  the  very  conditions  of  the  case. 
But  we  are  at  present  concerned  with  neither  of  these  interesting 
<:lasses,  but  with  that  educational  genius,  the  instructor. 

Will^he  use  diagrams  ?   We  think  that  in  many  cases  he  will. 

May  we  beg  of  him  not  to  do  it !     At  least  not  too  much ! 

Diagrams  are  like  sight- drafts.  They  represent  in  epitome,  a 
-section  of  some  subject  previously  thought  out  with  care  and 
precision.  They  are  sight-drafts  calling  for  a  certain  amount  of 
thinking  to  have  previously  been  done. 

Does  one  give  another  money  by  giving  him  a  sight-draft 
•drawn  on  himself  when  he  (the  receiver)  has  no  money  in 
bank  ?     No ! 

Diagrams,  then,  are  nothing,  unless  they  represent  thinking 
the  members  of  the  institute  have  previously  done,  and  on  which 
they  are  sight-drafts  to  be  satisfied. 

Diagrams  as  means  of  teaching  a  subject  are  fiat-money. 
They  practically  say,  "This  is  a  subject" 

As  one  can  not  make  a  dollar  by  saying  of  a  piece  of  paper, 
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''This  is  a  dollar,"  so  he  can  not  make  a  few  words  joined  hj 
marks  that  resemble  the  tracks  of  intoxicated  grubs,  a  subject^ 
by  declaring  of  them,  **This  is  a  subject." 


SOMETHING  MORE, 


Gen.  Walker  is  desirous  of  bringing  Arithmetic  and  Logic 
into  court  and  effecting  a  divorce  between  them,  except  so  far 
as  the  one  is  a  prime  necessity  to  the  other.  And,  come  to- 
think  of  it,  one  is  hardly  agreed  that  arithmetic  or  any  other 
subject  should  be  made  the  vehicle  for  teaching  more  of  logic 
than  necessarily  belongs  to  it,  however  much  the  logic  is  actually 
needed.  Our  friend  at  the  Hub  has  delivered  some  resounding 
blows  on  the  hippotamus-hide  of  accepted  usage,  in  the  matter 
of  traditional  arithmetic.  We  desire,  with  credit  to  our  own  ac- 
count, to  lay  OQ  with  both  hands  over  the  withers  of  another 
subject  which  is  made  the  vehicle  for  a  great  deal  of  gratuitous 
logic,  or,  perhaps  better,  the  want  of  it,  namely,  so  called  gram- 
mar. Richard  Grant  White  properly  characterized  the  English 
as  a  grammarless  tongup.  If  its  grammar  were  confined  to  such 
features  of  present  language  as  are  marked  by  special  forms,  the 
subject  would  be  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  what  it  now  appears  ta 
be  in  our  text-books  on  the  subject  Among  distinctions  that 
are  without  any  counterpart  in  form  we  might  name  the  clistinc- 
tions  of  sentences  as  declarative  and  imperative ;  sentences  as- 
complex ;  sentences  into  subject  and  predicate ;  nouns  as  to  per- 
son; nouns  as  to  objective,  nominative  and  independent  cases; 
many  nouns  as  to  gender  and  number;  some  pronouns  as  to  num- 
ber, gender  and  case ;  verbs  as  to  gender,  etc.,  etc.  One  seems- 
to  plant  himself  on  radical  ground  and  to  raise  his  hand  against 
usage  long  established,  yet  we  believe  he  should  go  beyond  the 
ultima  thule  proposed  above,  and  say  that  we  have  no  need  of 
any  grammar  not  based  on  actual  distinctions  in  form.  This 
would,  it  is  true,  cut  English  grammar  down  to  a  slender  thread 
and  spoil  tons  of  grammar-books  and  trouble  other  tons  of  peda* 
gogical  brains  to  learn  somet!liing  else  in  its  stead,  but  what  of  it  ? 

Evidently  the  rest  of  so-called  grammar  is  either  logic  or  rhet- 
oric and  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  these  subjects,  or 
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else  learned  incidentally  in  connection  with  all  subjects.  It  is 
no  extenuation  to  say  that  this  subject  as  taught  helps  the  pupil 
to  use  his  mother- tongue  and  gives  him  drill  in  thinking.  We 
cheerfully  grant  all  this  and  much  more,  but  still  the  question 
remains,  Is  this  the  proper  place  to  give  this  training  ?  Can  it  not 
be  more  economically  given  at  various  places  in  all  the  subjects. 

Perhaps  we  may  compromise  the  matter  by  admitting  those 
distinctions  not  marked  by  form  that  may  be  determined  to  need 
the  emphasis  of  special  study,  if  there  be  any  such.  At  any  rate 
a  great  deal  has  been  introduced  in  the  study  of  grammar  that 
has  no  immediate  relation  to  it,  and,  like  those  features  of  arith- 
metic to  which  Gen.  Walker  objects,  they  obscure  the  real  prin- 
ciples of  English  so  far  as  it  has  a  grammar.  So,  while  we  are 
cleaning  house,  let  us  dust  out  this  cranny  of  the  language-corner. 
Nobody,  until  recently,  thought  of  challenging  the  introduction 
of  matter  into  the  common-school  studies,  and,  iience,  we  can 
not  wonder,  if  nearly  all  of  these  subjects  are  loaded  up  with 
part  cargo  of  rubbish  or  other  foreign  matter.  The  sooner  we 
inventory  them  and  rule  out  everything  foreign,  the  better. 


PRIMARY   DEPARTMENT. 

{This  Department  it  conducted  by  How  aid  Sakdison,  Pretetsor  of  Methods  in  the 

^Stnte  Normal  School.] 

REFLECTION  IN  PR  I  MAR  Y  WORK. 


EFLECTiON  is  a  term  that  is  not  usually  associated  with  work 
in  the  early  grades ;  yet  if  properly  understood  it  indicates 
the  nature  of  the  work  appropriate  to  those  grades.  The  power 
to  reflect  in  the  presence  of  things ^  is  that  which  the  primary  teacher 
wishes  to  confer  upon  the  pupil.  The  early  years  are  peculiarly 
years  of  training.  Habits  of  accurate  thinking  in  the  presence 
of  the  concrete  should  be  the  result  of  primary  work.  The  first 
years  of  school  are  preeminently  years  in  which  the  faculties  are 
to  be  sharpened,  trained  and  disciplined,  and  the  later  years  are 
the  ones  (if  any  are  to  be  set  apart  for  that),  in  which  to  ''store 
the  mind."    When  the  mind  has  been  trained  to  accurate,  me^ 
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thodical  habits,  then  all  facts  that  are,  as  it  were,  poured  into  the 
mind,  will,  on  account  of  the  mind's  trained  habits,  be  spontane- 
ously systematized  and  assimilated. 

If  the  opposite  course  is  taken — that  of  storing  the  mind  with- 
out putting  stress  upon  the  formation  of  accurate  habits  of  reflect- 
ing concerning  the  facts  presented,  the  tendency  to  gather  facts 
and  not  think  will  become  so  firmly  implanted  that  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  remove  it.  One  of  the  chief  heresies  in  educational 
theory  is  the  proposition  that  the  early  years  of  school  are  the 
ones  in  which  the  mind  is  to  be  stored  with  facts,  and  later  years 
the  ones  in  which  it  is  to  be  disciplined.  The  reverse  proposi- 
tion to  this  is  more  true.  Those  who  advocate  the  first  proposi- 
tion do  not  stop  to  reflect  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
attempt  to  merely  store  them  with  facts  and  with  words  to  be  filled 
in  after  a  while,  during  the  first  several  years  of  their  work. 

In  the  article  ''Thought  in  the  Primary  Work"  it  was  assumed 
that  the  first  of  the  four  theories  there  mentioned  is  the  all-pre- 
vailing theory.  How  it  came  to  be  held  is  now  the  question  to  be 
considered.  The  great  majority  of  our  public  school  teachers  go 
into  the  school-room  with  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  true  nature 
of  mind.  They  think  that  it  can  be  made  to  grow  as  a  house  is 
built,  i.  e.,  by  piling  fact  upon  fact,  as  brick  is  laid  upon  brick; 
but  if  one  will  watch  more  closely,  he  will  see  that  it  unfolds 
very  much  like  a  plant,  i.  e.,  the  growth  of  one  organ  depends 
upon  the  growth  of  all  the  other  parts.  In  other  words,  many 
fail  to  see  that  the  mind  is  organic. 

Many  teachers  conclude  they  will  study  the  nature  of  the  im- 
plements that  they  are  using  in  their  work,  and  so  enter  upon 
the  study  of  Mental  Science.  Many  expressions,  such  as,  ''The 
studies  which  should  be  first  pursued  are  those  which  require  and 
discipline  the  powers  of  observation  and  acquisition,"  "To  stim- 
ulate the  thought  processes  to  unnatural  and  prematurely  painful 
efforts  is  to  do  violence  to  the  laws  which  nature  has  written  in 
the  constitution  of  the  intellect,"  they  are  not  able  to  interpret, 
and  as  a  result,  the  conviction  that  the  first  theory  is  the  one  to 
be  put  into  practice  is  made  deeper.  Those  who  read  these  and 
kindred  passages  should  hold  in  mind  that  those  studies  that 
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^'require  and  discipline  the  powers  of  observation  and  acquisi- 
tion/' are  also  equally  well  adapted  to  inculcate  habits  of  accu- 
rate thinking  concerning  the  relations  involved.  This  thought 
should  also  arise  when  considering  such  passages,  reflecting  on 
the  relations  of  concrete  material  is  not  necessarily  an  ''unnat- 
ural and  prematurely  painful  effort"  to  the  child.  It  is  the  ab- 
stract reflection  that  is  such  to  the  young.  This  leads  to  the 
thought  that  too  many  have  the  idea  that  in  order  to  use  the 
thought  faculties,  we  must  use  abstract  material.  This  is  not  true. 
Some  of  the  highest  processes  of  thought  are  performed  in  the 
presence  of  concrete  material. 

It  often  seems  to  be  held  that  the  expression,  ''Accuracy  and 
certainty  in  thought  require  a  large  fund  of  material,"  and  the 
expression,  "  Any  employment  of  the  thought  processes  requires 
a  large  fund  of  material,"  are  identical  in  meaning.  It  is  a  fact 
that  before  one  can  make  an  entirely  trustworthy  induction  many 
facts  must  be  learned,  and  many  objects  noticed,  but  the  chUd 
begins  in  some  degree  to  discriminate,  remember  and  imagine, 
and  reflect,  when  but  few  objects  have  been  presented  to  his 
senses.  It  has  been  well  said,  "The  child's  mind,  before  he 
enters  school,  has  not  been  simply  waiting  for  that  store  of  won- 
derful facts  which  the  teachers  are  only  too  ready  to  bestow  upon 
him,  hoping  that  he  will  be  content  with  these,  and  keep  his 
^'inquisitive  whys"  to  himself.  He  has,  before  the  age  of  six, 
acquired  a  large  fund  of  material  upon  which  he  can  exercise  his 
thought  faculties,  and  is  now  ready  to  know  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  all  this  material. 

If  teachers  would  form  a  habit  of  noticing  children  and  their 
sayings  closely,  they  would  find  that  the  child  asks  questions 
that  bear  upon  the  thought  relations,  such  as,  ' '  What  makes  it 
rain"?  or  makes  statements  that  indicate  thought,  as  when  he 
says,  upon  seeing  a  broken  dish  beneath  the  table,  "Some  one 
knocked  it  off."  They  fail  to  see,  however,  that  all  such  expres- 
sions as  this  last  indicate  that  he  has  compared,  classified,  inferred, 
etc.  Hence  when  questions  involving  thought  are  put  to  them 
by  pupils,  they  put  them  off  with  the  answer  that  they  are  not 
able  to  understand,  and  so  by  the  time  they  are  eight  years  old. 
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they  have  settled  into  that  state  of  apathy  which  we  have  forced 
them  into. 

In  our  daily  life  we  fail  to  notice  the  many  little  instances,  in 
which  the  child  reasons  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  response 
to  a  request  for  examples  of  reasoning  in  children,  I  received 
among  others  the  following:  ''The  child-mind  can  perform  an 
act  of  deduction,  e.  g.,  my  little  sister  is  very  fond  of  hearing  a 
certainjtune  that  none  of  her  older  sisters  played ;  but  whenever 
her  cousin  Irene  came  to  visit  us,  she  would  play  it  for  her.  On 
one  occasion,  a  stranger  came  to  our  house  and  played  the  same 
piece.  My  little  sister,  who  was  in  another  room,  said  instantly, 
''There  is  Irene."  She  had  heard  that  tune  played  by  but  one 
person,  until  she  had  arrived  at  the  general  principle,  "No  one 
but  Irene  plays  this  piece,"  "I  hear  that  piece  being  played," 
therefore  Irene  is  playing  it. 

The  child-mind  can  refer  an  effect  to  its  cause,  e.  g..  On  see- 
ing a  window-pane  broken,  a  little  girl  said,  "The  boys  played 
ball  too  close,  didn't  they  ?  " 

The  first  theory,  as  given  in  the  article  "Thought  in  the  Pri- 
mary Work,"  seems  to  have  arguments  favorable  to  its  preva- 
lence, but  it  is  only  a  seeming.  That  the  mind  is  best  developed 
when  the  strongest  effort  is  employed,  is  an  argument  against  it. 

An  argument  in  favor  of  the  second  theory  is  that  a  degree  of 
exercise  is  given  to  each  of  the  faculties  in  accordance  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  are  developed ;  but  an  argument  against 
it  is  that  all  through  life,  as  the  organs  of  the  mind  grow  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  exercised,  the  memory, 
imagination,  etc.,  would  be  more  powerful  than  the  reasoning 
faculties. 

The  third  theory,  i.  e.,  treating  each  of  the  faculties  in  the 
same  manner,  resembles  the  teacher  who  treats  the  minds  of  all 
her  pupils  in  the  same  manner.  Each  mind  with  its  peculiar 
traits  is  the  subject  of  the  educational  process. 

The  fourth  theory  is  the  theory  of  rational  education.  Its 
principles  are : — 

I.  Since  the  powers  of  observaiumy  memory ^  and  imagination 
are  spontaneously  and  prominently  active,  the  peculiar  function 
of  the  primary  teacher  is — 
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a.  To  furnish  concrete  material  for  the  pupil's  consideration. 

b.  To  make  it  the  central  aim  to  awaken,  nourish,  and  dis- 
cipline to  accuracy  the  thought  powers  by  means  of  this  material. 

2.  The  school  work  is  to  be  arranged  so  as  to  call  forth  at 
every  step  the  maximum  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

3.  The,  question  in  dealing  with  any  idea  is  not,  How  can  I 
get  the  child  to  comprehend  this  idea  most  easily  and  clearly  ? 
but  How  can  I  cause  this  idea  to  confer  the  greatest  degree  of 
effort  and  discipline  that  is  appropriate  to  the  child  ? 

4.  The  principle  that  the  mind  tends  to  act  again  as  it  has^  and 
to  carry  any  habit  that  it  has  acquired  in  one  phase  of  work  into 
every  other  phase,  indicates  clearly  the  undesirable  results  to  the 
pupil  if  the  main  effort  during  the  first  years  of  school  is  ''to 
store  the  mind  with  knowledge,"  and  the  beneficial  results  if  the 
main  effort  is  to  train  him  to  think,  to  reflect,  to  be  accurate,  by 
means  of  concrete  material. 


''EACH  AND  all:' 


In  stating  that  the  peculiar  function  of  the  second  year's  work 
in  respect  to  geography  is  to  attach  a  strong  interest  to  locality 
by  means  of  a  study  of  the  animals,  plants,  and  men  of  the  vari- 
ous regions,  the  picture  and  language  were  given  as  the  principal 
instruments.  The  work  on  the  map  and  mapping  were  to  be 
deferred  until  about  the  close  of  the  second  year. 

Under  language  as  an  instrument  of  geography  work  were  in- 
cluded oral  and  written  stories  of  place,  travel,  animals,  plants, 
the  home  life  of  different  peoples. 

Among  the  books  mentioned  as  suitable  for  second  year  work 
was  The  Seven  Little  Sisters.  This,  in  the  form  of  a  story  about 
seven  little  girls,  is  an  attempt  to  set  forth  graphically  in  a  way 
suitable  for  little  children,  the  characteristic  works  of  the  people 
and  their  home  life ;  of  the  animals  and  their  uses ;  of  the  plants 
and  their  uses,  in  the  desert  region,  Arctic  region,  mountainous^ 
region,  in  South  America,  in  Africa,  in  China,  and  in  western 
North  America.  It  was  the  aim  in  this  book  to  show  the  pecu- 
liar environment  of  each  of  the  seven  little  sisters,  and  in  this 
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way  show  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  chief  regions  of  the  earth 
and  of  their  life  forms  Each  little  girl  in  her  surroundings  fur- 
nishes a  t3rpical  scene  of  a  typical  region  of  the  earth.  But  there 
is  a  companion  book  to  the  Seven  Little  Sisters.  Its  title  is  Each 
and  AIL  In  the  first  book  Agoonack  proves  what  she  can  do. 
In  the  companion  book  the  relation  that  her  work  bears  to  the 
other  sisters  is  shown.  It  there  appears  that  each  works  for  all 
and  all  for  each.  Indeed,  the  book  Each  and  All  conveys  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  pupils  of  the  second  year  grade,  the  great  ideSi 
of  geography,  viz.,  that  the  earth  is  a  theatre  of  a  great  exchange 
— exchange  of  ideas  and  of  material  products.  The  world  en- 
gaged in  traffic  is  the  theme  of  geography.  How  man  ministers 
to  man  is  best  portrayed  in  that  subject.  The  closing  lines  of 
the  book  indicate  this  thought: — 

''  Do  you  see  that  the  sevep  little  sisters  are  finding  each  other 
out,  sending  each  other  presents,  sometimes  even  without  know- 
ing it,  and  doing  for  each  other  many  little  services  such  as  sis- 
ters are  always  glad  to  do  ? 

Agoonack  has  learned  from  Kudlunah,  Manenko  from  the 
Bazungu,  that  in  this  great  wide  world,  there  are  many  kinds  of 
children,  but  that  one  loving  Father  takes  care  of  them  alL  * 
*  He  *  But  do  not  think  that  these  little  sisters  have  done 
nothing  for  you. 

Did  not  Gemila's  caravan  carry  the  gums  ?  Did  not  AgooB- 
ack's  father  build  the  snow  houses  and  kill  the  seals,  without 
which  the  white  men  would  surely  have  died  ?  And  did  not 
Manenko's  people  bring  the  great  tusks  of  ivory?  Does  not 
Pen-se  tend  the  silk-worms  carefully  and  well,  and  so  have  silk 
to  make  ribbons  and  dresses  for  you  and  your  mammas  ? 

They  each  work  faithfully  and  well  in  their  own  way;  and 
faithful  work,  be  it  the  work  of  the  wisest  man  or  a  little  child, 
is  never  wasted  or  lost.  They  are  all  helping  each  other,  as 
loving  sisters  should ;  and  perhaps  some  day  they  will  meet,  and 
will  realize  how  each  in  her  own  little  way  has  done  some  service 
for  the  others."  

NUMBER— FIRST  YEAR. 


To  recapitulate — the  plan  of  the  first  year's  work  is  as  follows : 
I.     To    give   three    months  to  the  study  of  Form — number 
being  incidental. 
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II.  To  spend  seven  months  in  the  study  of  number,  that  is  to 

endeavor  to  obtain  numerical  ideas  through  concrete  ob- 
jects, the  number  being  limited  to  ten. 

The  first  point  in  studying  a  number  is  to  consider  it  as  a 
group. 

The  second  point  is  to  give  each  group  its  appropriate  name. 

7kwf  as  a  group — ^gloves,  shoes,  horses,  oxen,  wheels,  halves. 

Three  as  a  group — clover  leaves,  triangles,  petals  of  a  lily. 

F'our  as  a  group — sides  of  a  square,  legs  of  a  table,  wings  of  a 
butterfly,  beetle,  bee,  etc. ;  wagon  wheels,  feet  of  a  horse,  cow, 
etc. ;  sides  of  a  room,  petals  of  dog-wood. 

Fwe — fingers,  toes,  petals  of  the  rose  family,  arms  of  the  star- 
fish, rays  of  the  sea-urchin. 

Six — legs  of  a  fiy,  beetle,  bee,  butterfly,  petals  of  the  lily 
family. 

Eight — legs  of  a  spider,  octogon. 

III.  The  relations  which  can  be  discovered  in  any  group. 
Any  number  can  be  separated  into  equal  parts,  into  unequal 

parts,  or  can  be  combined  with  other  numbers.  » 

IV.  The  numbers  to  ten  can  be  applied  to  objects,  thus: — 

1.  One  cent. 

2.  Two  one  cents  are  two  cents. 
Two  pints  are  one  quart. 
Two  reams  are  one  bundle. 

A  sheet  folded  into  two  leaves  is  a  folio. 

3.  Three  feet  are  one  yard. 
Three  feet  are  one  pace. 
Three  miles  are  one  league. 
Three  one  cents  are  three  cents. 

4.  Four  quarters  are  one  yard. 
Four  quarters  are  one  dollar. 
Four  inches  are  one  hand. 
Four  gills  are  one  pint. 
Four  pecks  are  one  bushel. 
Four  quarts  are  one  gallon. 
Four  weeks  are  one  month. 
Four  farthings  are  one  penny. 

A  sheet  folded  into  four  leaves  is  a  quarto. 
K.     Five  one  cents  are  five  cents. 
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6.  Six  feet  are  one  fathom. 

7.  Seven  days  «re  one  week. 
3.     Eight  quarts  are  one  peck. 

9.     Nine  square  feet  are  one  square  yard. 

10.     Ten  mills  are  one  cent. 

Ten  cents  are  one  dime. 

Ten  dollars  are  one  eagle. 

Fannie  S.  Burt. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

(This  Department  is  conducted  by  G.  F.  Bass,  Supenrisinc  Prin.  laduaapolis  schools.] 

'Ml 

SHORT  NOTES. 


Love  one  another  but  beat  one  another. — CoL  F.  C.  Parker. 

HE  word  beat  as  here  used  means  get  a  higher  percent  than 

others,  and  as  the  Colonel  himself  said,   ''run  home  to 

your  mother  and  tell  her  to  take  you  to  her  arms,  as  you  have 

beaten  the  whole  school." 

It  is  possible  to  run  a  race  with  another  and  beat  him  and  yet 

not  hate  him :  but  if  you  beat  him  every  time,  it  will  become 

monotonous  to  both. 

don't  forget 

"To  praise  as  well  as  condemn."  Let  the  praise  come  first. 
Don't  make  it  of  the  wishy-washy  sort  either.  Let  it  be  solid 
heart-felt  praise.  "You  did  this  well.  You  are  improving  in 
this  particular,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it" 

Let  the  condemning  be  such  as  to  show  the  pupil  that  he  has 
power  to  do  better,  and  that  you  expect  him  to  do  so.  Let  him 
feel  that  you  have  confidence  in  him,  if  you  have. 

THE   infinitive. 

The  infinitive  gets  more  attention  than  it  is  worth.  Not  long 
ago  a  pupil  gave  as  an  example  of  the  use  of  an  infinitive  as  an 
adverb,  "John  went  to  town."  He  stated  that  the  words  "to 
town  "  were  an  infinitive  used  as  an  adverb  modifying  went  by 
telling  where  John  wlent.     The  teacher  asked  him  to  use  town 
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as  a  verb.    He  thought  a  moment  and  then  smiled  a  sickly  smile 
and  said,  **  'Taint  no  infinitive." 

STUDYING   SPELLING. 

Much  time  is  wasted  studying  spelling.  Take  any  ordinary 
spelling  book  and  select  a  lesson.  It  will  be  found  that  only 
about  30  percent  of  the  words  need  study.  Yet  a  child  is  asked 
to  spell  every  word  to  himself  in  his  study.  Why  not  ask  him 
to  study  those  that  look  peculiar  to  him.  No  one  will  miss  snake^ 
but  if  it  were  spelled /^;f^^2^,  (and  it  is  a  wonder  that  it  isn't),  he 
might  possibly  miss  it 

read  to  SOMEBODY. 

Have  pupils  read  to  somebody.  It  is  very  hard  to  read  with- 
out on  audience,  either  real  or  imaginary.  Many  pupils  read 
without  either.  They  simply  say  the  words.  Again  there  are 
others  who  read  as  if  they  were  having  a  private  conversation 
with  the  book.  A  good  plan  is,  to  have  the  pupil  step  out  in 
front  of  the  school  and  read  to  the  pupils.  If  this  were  done 
frequently  the  pupils  would  improve  in  their  ability  to  express 
the  sense,  especially  if  the  sbhool  has  books  closed. 

"6  OVER." 

A  little  girl  trying  to  divide  4200  by  6  said,  '^6  into  42,  seven 
times ;  6  into  o,  no  times  and  6  over." 

She  evidently  had  not  the  idea  of  **6  over,"  or  of  "6  into." 
The  teacher  should  take  time  to  make  these  expressions  mean 
something.  Take  42  tooth-picks  and  then  take  six  away.  Have 
the  pupil  count  how  many  times  you  take  six  away.  "Seven 
times."  Then  tell  her  that  **  6  into  42  seven  times  "  means  what 
has  been  done.  Now  take  47  and  go  through  the  same  process ; 
then  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  5  left.  We  say  this 
another  way,  "5  over."  Ask  the  pupil  if  there  could  be  6  over 
when  dividing  by  6.     Why  ? 


PERCENTAGE. 


The  teacher  should  see  that  a  pupil  beginning  percentage  does 
not  get  the  idea  that  it  is  unlike  anything  he  has  ever  had.  He 
is  likely  to  get  this  idea  from  the  book,  and  often  from  the  course 
of  study.     In  the  book,  the  word  percentage  in  heavy  black 
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letters  heads  a  new  chapter,  and  the  pupil  ''turns  a  new 
leaf"  with  fear  and  trembling,  mixed  with  hope  and  joy.  In 
the  course  of  study,  percentage  is  often  the  first  subject  of  a  new 
grade,  and  the  pupil  enters  a  new  room  with  a  new  teacher  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  year.  With  all  this  neumess  the  teacher 
will  need  to  use  some  of  the  new  (?)  principles  of  the  new  (?)  ed- 
ucation to  prevent  the  pupil  being  impressed  with  a  wrong  idea. 

He  should  be  made  to  see  that  percentage  is  related  to  frac- 
tions, but  don't  say  related  to  him,  unless  you  immediately  illus- 
trate what  you  mean.  If  you  were  to  say  to  him  that  it  is  ''first 
cousin  "  to  fractions,  he  would  probably  get  the  idea  we  wish. 
But  it  is  not  what  is  said  that  produces  the  greatest  effect:  it  is 
what  is  done. 

The  teacher  wishes  to  teach,  for  example,  that  percentage  is 
hundredths  of  a  thing.    He  may  ask  such  questions  as  follows : 

What  part  of  a  dollar  is  one  cent  ? 

What  part  of  a  cental  is  a  pound? 

What  part  of  a  century  is  a  year  ? 

The  teacher  now  has  called  for  what  the  pupil  already  knows. 
He  remembers  that  in  a  dollar  there  are  a  hundred  cents ;  in  a 
cental,  a  hundred  pounds ;  in  a  century,  a  hundred  years.  From 
his  knowledge  of  fractions,  he  answers  one-hundredth. 

He  is  then  told  that  another  way  of  saying  the  same  thing  is  to 
SBy  one  per  cent.  Without  stopping  for  a  definition  the  teacher 
gives  such  problems  as  follows : 

Find  1%  of  $ioo.  i%  of  loo  bu.  i%  of  loo  yrs.  i%  of 
200  lbs.  1%  of  1000  sheep.  2%  of  100  trees.  There  are  50 
pupils  belonging  to  school;  4%  of  them  are  sick.  How  many 
are  sick  ? 

This  kind  of  mental  work  should  be  kept  up  until  the  pupil 
has  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  ^* percent,** 

The  written  expression  should  follow,  y^^^,  y^,  yf^,  etc.^ 
he  already  knows.  He  also  knows  the  decimal  expression  for 
for  the  same :  so  there  is  nothing  new  to  learn  except  that  percent 
may  be  expressed  either  fractionally  or  decimally. 

The  next  step  is  to  lead  him  to  change  fractional  expressions 
to  decimal  expressions.  "What  %  of  4  apples  is  ^  of  4 ?"  He 
fails  to  see  it.  "Well,  then,  what  %  of  4  apples  is  ^ of  4  ap- 
ples?''    Doesn't  see  it  yet     "How  many  hundredths  in  all  of 
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'any  thing?"  This  he  carCt  miss.  Now  ask  the  above  questions 
in  reverse  order,  and  he  will  be  able  to  answer  them.  He  is 
then  ready  for  **  ^  of  an  object  is  what  %  of  it  ?"  Then  many 
of  the  kind  should  follow.  |,  \,  |,  \,  \,  ^,  ^V^  ^-  Give  the 
percents  most  commonly  used  in  business.  These  should  receive 
-special  attention. 

Such  problems  as  follows  ought  to  be  solved  almost  instantly : 
Bought  a  horse  for  $150,  and  sold  so  as  to  gain  33^%  of  the 
<ost ;  what  did  I  gain  ? 


CI/ILD  AND  PREACHER. 


BY  BMILIS  FOULSSON,  IN  CHRISTIAN  BANNER. 


Ther«'s  a  meaning  in  the  story 

Of  the  boy  of  Bethlehem 
In  the  temple  with  the  doctors, 

Learning  not,  but  teaching  them. 
^^e  who  think  to  teach  the  children 

Oft  would  choose  the  fitter  part 
■f  to  them  we  did  but  listen 

With  a  humble,  reverent  heart. 

€n  these  latter  days,  a  preacher, 

Learned  and  pious,  without  doubt, 
VUled  with  burning  zeal  for  sinners 

From  the  Church's  fold  lert  out, 
3ilet  one  day  a  little  urchin, 

Playing  in  the  fields  alone. 
Took  his  naad,  and  thus  addressed  him. 

In  a  stern  and  solemn  tone:— 


••Worldly joys,  my  boy,  will  vanish, 

Perish  this  poor  earthly  clod  : 
Have  you  sived  your  soul  from  torment. 

Have  you  made  your  peace  with  God  V 
Awed  at  first,  the  laddie  listened. 

Till  he  heard  the  holy  name, 
Then  a  look  of  glad  assurance 

O'er  his  childuh  features  came. 

And,  all  unabashed  and  earnest 
As  he  confidently  smiled, 
"  Me  and  God  hain't  had  no  trouble  t  " 


ead. 

•'  God  in  heaven,  their  angels  always 
Do  behold  thy  face  I "  he  said. 


It  is  barely  possible  that  teachers  as  well  as  preachers  might 
learn  some  valuable  lessons  from  the  children  who  have  had  no 
trouble  with  God.  One  of  the  great  mistakes  of  teachers  is  not 
recognizing  the  Divine  in  child-nature.  Remember  a  child  must 
t>e  developed  according  to  his  nature.  The  method  must  be  for 
liim.     He  is  not  for  the  method.  b. 


WITHOUT  THINKING. 


There  are  some  things  that  should  be  known  so  well  that 
^when  called  for  they  can  be  given  ''without  thinking."  The 
so-called  addition,  multiplication,  subtraction  and  division  tables 
Are  of  this  class.  When  one  is  asked  what  nine  times  seven  are, 
it  is  not  expected  that  he  will  go  through  a  process  of  discovery. 
He  is  supposed  to  know  it  so  well  that  he  would  give  it  as  quickly 
AS  he  would  give  his  own  name.  Teachers  should  not  feel  sat> 
islied  with  their  pupils'  attainment  in  this  direction  until  this  can 
3 
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be  done.     This  result  can  not  be  reached  by  saying  these  tables 
backwards  and  forwards.     It  can  only  be  reached  by  miscella- 
neous work.     The  following  will  serve  as  a  test  on  this  kind  of 
work,  and  may  be  suggestive  as  well : — 

Let  pupils  take  slates  and  write  the  answers  onfy  to  these  ques- 
tions dictated  by  the  teacher.  ' 


DorCt  send  us  ^-ct.  and  lo-ct.  stamps.     We  canU  use  them. 
When  you  send  money  for  unpaid  subscriptions^  please  name  ike 
agent  with  whom  you  subscribed. 

When  your  Journal  does  not  reach  you  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  months 
write  for  it  at  once  and  it  will  be  resent.    If  you  wait  two  or  three  ^  0r 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  six  months,  the  issue  may  be  exhausted  and 
your  file  permanently  broken. 

We  Can't  Do  It! — Please  do  not  ask  us  to  send  the  Journal  for  e 
certain  number  of  months  to  one  address  and  then  send  it  to  another ; 
we  can't  do  it.  We  will  change  as  often  as  asked  to  do  so,  but  must 
be  notified  of  each  change. 

O,  Say  ! — Do  you  know  that  I  heard  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  say 
recently  that  there  are  a  few  teachers  who  subscribed  for  his  paper 
last  year  that  have  not  paid  for  it  yet — ^although  it  was  expressly  un- 
derstood that  they  should  pay  for  it  not  later  than  Jan.  i,  1887?  He 
does  not  think  they  are  dishonest,  but  he  does  think  they  have  bad 
memories.  He  is  considering  the  propriety  of  sending  a  list  of  such 
to  the  county  superintendents  and  asking  that  some  special  lessons  be 
given  such  teachers  on  memory. 


9X  7 

49  + 

8 

9-H  7 

92  + 

9 

8  +  9 

"X 

II 

71  -9 

71^ 

8 

8X  7 

7X 

9 

When  these  are 

answered 

on  the  pupils'  slates  they  will  appear 

as  follows  :— 

■ 

(T) 

63 

(6) 

6  and  \ 

[  over 

(») 

I  and  2 

over    (7) 

lOI 

(3) 

17 

(8) 

121 

(4) 

62 

(9) 

Sand  ; 

]  over 

(S) 

56 

(10) 

63 

These  are 

dictated  so  rapidly  that 

time  is 

given  to 

write            ( 

the  answers  < 

inly. 

• 

\L. 

I 
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The  Reading  Circle  Board  has  spent  much  time  and  worked 

hard  to  make  the  course  for  the  coming  year  attractive  and  profitable.  , 

Let  every  county  superintendent  and  every  teacher  take  hold  and  help  S 

to  make  this  enterprise  a  success.    The  good  it  can  do  will  depend  on  'i 

the  number  of  persons  reached.    With  a  united  effort  the  number  of  *| 

readers  can  easily  be  doubled.  ', 

The  Special  Course  of  one  year  for  high  school  and  college  grad-  | 

nates  provided  for  in  the  State  Normal  School  is  what  has  been  much 
needed  for  years.  The  fact  that  seventy-five  graduates  were  in  this 
course  last  year  proves  its  popularity.  Not  every  town,  or  city  even, 
can  support  its  own  training  school  and  make  its  own  teachers,  and 
this  department  will  supply  the  deficiency. 

Sensible. — At  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Mt.  Vernon 
high  school  the  eighteen  young  ladies  of  the  class  wore  plain  calico 
dresses,  plainly  made.  Our  correspondent  does  not  say  what  the  four 
boys  wore.  Plainness  of  dress  on  such  an  occasion  is  certainly  in 
good  taste,  and  if  the  plan  were  generally  followed  it  would  remove  a 
burden  that  can  illy  be  borne  by  many  graduates.  Supt.  P.  P.  ^^tultz 
deserves  credit  for  the  above  sensible  procedure. 

«*Coxwtry  School  Department." — This  is  the  name  of  a  new 
department  to  be  added  to  the  Journal,  beginning  next  month  (Aug.) 
While  it  is  true  that  methods  that  are  good  in  the  city  are  good  in  the 
country,  and  that  country  children  are  very  similar  to  city  children  in 
their  mental  make-up,  it  is  still  true  that  the  conditions  under  which 
work  is  done  are  different,  and  that  the  country  schools,  which  are 
largely  in  the  majority,  need  some  special  consideration. 

W.  H.  Caulkins,  Supt.  of  Tippecanoe  county,  has  been  engaged  ta 
conduct  this  important  department.  He  is  the  oldest  and  one  of  the 
most  efficient  supenntendents  in  the  state,  and  can  write  from  personal 
experience  and  personal  observation.  This  department  will  certainly 
commend  itself  to  a  large  majority' of  Journal  readers. 

Demand  for  Lady  Instructors  in  iNSTiTUTES.—There  is  an  in-  • 
ereasing  demand  for  lady  workers  in  teachers^  institutes.  As  the  years 
go  by  and  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  experienced  workers  and 
better  work,  superintendents  feel  called  upon  to  go  outside  for  at  least 
a  part  of  their  work.  Whereas  a  few  years  ago  the  employment  of 
regular  workers  from  outside  the  county  was  the  exception,  now  it  is 
the  general  rule.  As  a  result  persons  who  have  made  special  prepara- 
tion and  do  acceptable  work  find  ready  employment  during  the  institute 
season.  During  the  late  Superinter dents ^  Convention  the  writer  had 
numerous  inquiries  for  good  lady  instructors — especially  for  primary 
work.  The  Journal  calls  upon  the  ladies  to  make  the  necessary  special 
preparation  and  occupy  this  field. 
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THE  J^AT/ONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  prospects  are  good  for  a  large  attendance  at  the  National  Asso- 
ciation which  will  open  in  Chicago  July  12th.  Considering  the  short 
distance,  the  small  cost,  the  association  itself,  the  attractions  of  Chi- 
cago, and  the  facilities  for  excursions  from  there,  it  would  seem  that 
Indiana  teachers  should  attend  in  large  numbers.  This  national  meet- 
ing, at  which  can  be  seen  so  many  of  the  great  lights  of  the  profession, 
is  not  likely  to  come  so  near  again  for  years. 

All  the  principal  roads  leading  to  Chicago  will  sell  round  trip  tickets 
for  a  single  fare  plus  two  dollars,  which  pays  your  membership  fee  to 
the  association  and  secures  to  you  a  neatly  bound  copy  of  the  addresses 
and  proceedings  of  the  convention.  The  fare  from  Indianapolis  is 
$5.50,  plus  the  $2. 00.    Tickets  good  going  from  July  6  to  13  inclusive. 

The  most  desirable  routes  from  Indianapolis  are  by  either  the  **  Mo- 
non  "  or  the  *'  Pan-Handle, ''  if  teachers  desire  to  go  by  daylight.  On 
each  road  a  train  leaves  about  noon  and  reaches  Chicago  in  time  for 
supper.  The  I.  B.  &  W.  Road  runs  a  through  sleeper  at  night  at  a 
lower  rate  than  either  of  the  other  roads. 

The  Hotel  Brevort  will  be  headquarters  for  Indiana  teachers,  as 
announced  last  month.  This  hotel  is  kept  on  the  European  plan,  and 
has  recently  been  re-modeled  and  re-furnished.  By  special  agreement 
rooms  can  be  had  at  75  cents  a  day.  There  is  a  good  restaurant  con- 
nected with  the  hotel.  One  advantage  in  stopping  at  a  hotel  of  this 
sort  is  that  you  pay  only  for  what  you  get,  and  if  you  do  not  happen 
to  be  there  at  meal  time  you  can  eat  at  any  of  the  many  excellent  cheap 
restaurants  for  whkh  Chicago  is  noted.  It  is  best  to  write  and  engage 
rooms  in  advance,  and  thus  save  trouble. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  STATE  BOARD  FOR  MAY. 

J,These  question!  are  baled  on  the  Reading  C|^e  work  of  last  season.] 

Writing  and  Spelling. — The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  100,  with 
reference  to  legibility  (50),  regularity  of  form  (30),  and  neatness  (20). 
The  handwriting  of  each  applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rather 
than  with  reference  to  standard  models. 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examinarion  will  be  graded  on  a  scale 
of  100,  and  I  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 

Geography. — i .   Bound  Iowa :  locate  its  capital  and  its  metropolis. 
2.    When  it  is  noon  in  Indiana,  is  it  day  or  night  in  Patagonia?  In 
Japan?   In  Australia?    Explain  this. 
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3.  Describe  the  effect  of  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  climate  of  Europe. 

4.  What  are  the  chief  exports  of  Kentucky  P 

5.  What  cities  would  one  pass  on  a  steamboat  voyage  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Memphis?    In  what  state  is  each  of  the  cities  mentioned? 

6.  Name  the  chief  kinds  of  trees  characteristic  of  temperate  regions. 

7.  What  is  the  form  of  government  of  Norway? 

8.  Describe  a  glacier. 

9.  What  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  United  States? 
10.     Describe  the  Sahara. 

Arithmetic. — i.  A  farmer  has  three  piles  of  wood,  each  4  ft.  wide 
and  6  ft.  high,  and  in  length  100,  150  and  200  ft.  respectively.  What 
is  the  value  of  the  whole  at  I3  for  each  108  cubic  feet?  5,  5. 

i  Solve  be  analysis,  and  show  why  the  common  rule  is  right. 

^'    %  3»3.4. 

3.  A  man  bought  400  books  at  I2>^  cents  each,  600  at  33H  cents 

each,  and  200  at  66^3  cents  each ;  what  did  they  all  cost?  5,  5. 

4.  A  mass  of  dough  3  ft.  long,  2  ft.  wide,  and  i  ft.  thick  was  made 
into  loaves  each  9  inches  long,  6  in.  wide,  and  3  in.  thich ;  how  many 
loaves  did  it  make?    Solve  by  cancellation.  5,  5. 

5.  How  many  hours  will  there  be  in  the  month  of  Feb.  1900?    5,  5. 

6.  What  is  the  interest  on  $i,iii  for  3  years,  3  months  and  3  days 
at  6%  per  annum?  5,  5. 

7.  Walking  6  hours  a  day  6  days  in  a  week  for  4  weeks  A  can  walk 
432  miles ;  at  the  same  rate,  how  many  miles  can  he  walk  in  6  weeks, 
walking  9  hours  a  day  for  4  days  in  a  week?  5,  5. 

8.  A  piece  of  land  has  2  sides  parallel,  one  150  feet  long  and  the 
other  250  feet  long,  and  the  shortest  distance  between  these  sides  is 
54.45  ft. ;  what  part  of  an  acre  does  the  piece  contain?  5,  5. 

9.  A  block  of  marble  3  ft.  long,  i  J2  ft.  wide,  and  i  ft.  thick  weighs 
540  lbs. ;  what  will  a  block  of  the  same  density  weigh  that  is  twice  as 
large  each  way?  5,  5. 

10.  A  house  standing  on  a  comer  is  60  ft.  high  and  the  streets  80 
feet  wide ;  what  is  the  length  of  a  rope  that  will  stretch  from  the  top 
of  the  corner  of  the  house  to  the  ground  at  the  diagonally  opposite 
comer?  5,  5. 

Answer  any  seven ;  15  percent  ofi  for  any  incorrect. 

Reading. — i.  State  two  objections  to  concert  reading.  Two  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  it. 

2.  'Which  ought  to  receive  the  most  attention,  oral  or  silent  read- 
ing?   Why? 

3.  Name  three  purposes  for  which  the  dictionary  should  be  used  in 
the  preparation  of  a  Fifth  Reader  lesson.  How  do  you  teach  the  use 
of  a  dictionary  ? 

4.  How  can  the  reading  lesson  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  language 
work  ? 
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5.  Name  an  American  author  and  his  work  suitable  for  a  pupil  ia 
each  of  the  following  grades :   second,  third,  fourth,  fifth. 

English  Grammar. — i.  Give  a  classification  of  sentences  and  the 
basis  upon  which  it  is  made. 

2.  As  what  parts  of  speech  may  the  word  t/terg  be  used  in  the  sen- 
tence?   Give  an  example  of  each  use,  and  designate. 

3.  State  the  likeness  and  difference  between  the  sentence  and  the 
clause. 

4.  What  classes  of  nouns  do  not  have  plurals ?    Why? 

5.  How  do  you  determine  each  of  the  grammatical  properties  of 
wktcA  in  the  following  sentences :  The  apple  wAtcA  fell  is  ripe.  The 
books  wAtcA  I  bought  were  lost. 

6.  What  distinguishes  the  conjunctive  adverb  from  other  adverbs? 

7.  When  does  the  collective  noun  require  the  verb  of  which  it  is 
the  subject  to  be  plural?    When  singular?    Illustrate. 

8.  Correct  and  give  reasons  for  corrections :  (a)  Them  boys  is 
loo  noisy,     (d)  He  don't  like  those  kind  of  peaches. 

9.  Analyze :  Silently^  one  by  one^  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heav- 
en, blossomed  tht  lovely  stars ^  th^  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels. 

10.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  last  sentence. 

Physiology. — Discuss  the  subject  of  ventilation,  using  the  follow- 
ing outlines : 

1.  Impurities  produced  through  respiration. 

2.  Effect  on  the  health  if  such  impurities  are  again  taken  into  the 
system. 

3.  Arrangements  by  which  pure  air  may  be  made  to  take  the  place 
in  a  room  of  the  air  made  impure  by  respiration. 

4.  Dangers  of  producing  a  draught  through  excessive  ventilation. 

5.  Close  by  such  practical  suggestions  as  your  experience  may  en- 
able you  to  give  to  those  teachers  who  teach  in  buildings  in  which  no 
regular  system  of  ventilation  is  provided  in  the  construction  of  the 
building. 

U.  S.  History. — i.  Give  the  principal  facts  connected  with  the 
first  battle  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

2.  Name  the  last  five  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  mentiom 
some  important  event  associated  with  the  administration  of  each. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  expedition. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  Arnold's  treason. 

5.  Name  four  European  nations  that  claimed  parts  of  North  Amer- 
ica. State  what  parts  each  claimed,  and  upon  what  its  claims  were 
based. 

6.  Descrive  the  course  of  a  bill  through  Congress  from  its  intro- 
duction until  it  becomes  a  law. 

Note. — Answer  any  five. 
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Science  of  Education. — i.  Define  attention.  Name  some  of  the 
most  important  external  or  physical  conditions  of  attention.  Name 
tiie  most  important  mental  conditions  of  attention. 

2.  State  any  of  the  leading  educational  doctrines  or  views  of  either 
Pestalozzi  or  Froebel. 

3.  What  should  be  the  aims  in  teaching  writing  in  the  public 
-schools? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  method  of  development?  By  the  method 
•of  instruction? 

5.  Describe  the  effects  of  either  method  pursued  to  the  entire  ex- 
<iusion  of  the  other. 


ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

Arithmetic. — i.     100  ft.-f-i5o  ft. -|- 200  ft. =450  ft.,  length. 

r- g =  $300,  cost.  Ans. 

2.     i-f-J  =  9;  |-i-|=:fof|,  the  divisor  inverted,  which  is  {,  or  if. 
J.     I2>^^=$M;  33K^=IK;  66%!^=$%.    40oX>^=>5o;  600X 
Ji=|2oo;  2ooXI%=$i333^  ;  $383K,  cost  of  aU. 

-   . ' "T/ic  •    v>    •  —  =64  loaves.  Ans.,  64  loaves. 
9  m.Xo  in.X3  in- 

5.     24  hr.X28  (da.)=672  hr.   Ans. 
•o.     3  yr.  =.i8    of  principal. 

3  mo. =.015  '* 

3  da.  =.0005  *• 

.1955  of  principal. 
.1955  of  $1111=1217.20,  interest.  Ans. 

7.     432  miles  -1       u      1        11 

fivfiv^  =  3  miles,  hourly  walk. 

6X9X4X3  miles=648  miles.   Ans. 
;8.      150X54-45=8167.5  sq.  ft. 

}i  of  (iooX54-55)=2722.5  sq.  ft. 

8167.5  sq.  ft. +2722. 5  sq.  ft. 

10890  sq.  ft.,  area  of  land. 

10890  sq.  ft. =40  sq.  rd. 

40  sq.  rd.-^i6o  sq.  rd.=V4  acre.     Ans.,  )^  A. 
9.     3  ft.  length,Xi/^  ft.  width, XI  ft-  thicknes,=4>f  cu.  ft. 

540  lb.-*-4.5  cu.  ft.  =  120  lb.,  weight  of  i  cu.  ft. 

6  ft.  lcngthX3  ft.  width, X2  ft.  thickness,=36  cu.  ft. 

36X120  lb. =4320  lb.    Ans.,  4320  lb. 

!•-      i/(6o*-f8o»)=iooft. 

V^(iob'H-8o*= 128.06  ft.     Ans.,  128.06  ft. 

History. — i.  The  condition  of  things  existing  in  the  colonies  in 
the  early  part  of  1775  led  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  to  lay  up 
stores,  in  preparation  for  times  of  trouble  at  Concord,  not  many  miles 
from  Boston.  Gen.  Gage,  having  learned  of  it,  ordered  a  secret  expe- 
dition of  800  men  to  destroy  them.    This  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
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the  colonists,  and  the  minute  men  were  summoned  to  protect  them  as 
far  as  possible.  These  minute  men,  to  the  number  of  about  60,. 
were  met  by  Major  Pitcairn  with  his  company  at  Lexington.  PitcairoL 
ordered  his  men  to  fire,  which  they  did,  killing  eight,  wounding  many^ 
and  dispersing  the  remainder.  They  then  marched  to  Concord,  drove» 
off  the  minute  men  collected  there,  and  destroyed  the  stores.  Return- 
ing to  Boston,  they  found  the  whole  country  excited  and  armed.  Bells- 
rang,  and  every  means  was  taken  to  bring  the  colonists  together,  and 
with  such  effect  that  they  harassed  the  British  more  and  more  until  at 
last  they  broke  into  a  run,  reaching  Boston  exhausted,  with  tongues 
parched  and  protruding,  having  suffered  a  loss  of  nearly  three  hundred 
men,  while  that  of  the  colonists  was  less  than  a  hundred,  and  all  this- 
though  the  British  were  reinforced  by  over  900  men. 

2.  (i)  Grant,  from  1869  to  1877.  The  Geneva  Arbitration,  which 
settled  the  Alabama  Claims,  and  the  adoption  of  the  15th  Amendment,, 
making  suffrage  virtually  universal. 

(2)  Hayes,  from  1877  to  1881.  The  demonetization  and  remoneti- 
zation  of  silver,  and  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 

(3)  Garfield,  from  March  4,  1881,  to  September  19,  188 1.  The 
The  most  important  event  was  the  assassination  of  the  President  in 
July,  1 88 1. 

(4)  Arthur,  from  Septembe  1881,  to  1885.  The  Yorktown  celebra- 
tion,  and  the  adoption  of  civil  service  reform.  ^ 

(5)  Cleveland,  from  1885.  The  more  complete  harmony  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  North  and  South,  with  the  largely  increased  manufactur- 
ing efforts  of  the  latter. 

3.  Jefferson  having  in  1803  acquired  the  Louisiana  Territory  by- 
purchase  from  Bonaparte,  and  desiring  to  have  the  country  lying  be- 
tween this  purchase  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  explored,  ordered,  in  1804, 
an  expedition  for  that  purpose,  under  charge  of  Lewis  and  Clarke. 
These  men  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  really  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  explored  the  upper  Missouri  and  Columbia 
Rivers,  with  all  the  territory  adjacent  to  them,  until  they  reached  the 
Pacific,  claiming  the  country  explored  for  the  United  States,  a  claimi 
which  was  resisted  by  Great  Britain,  who  claimed  a  portion  of  it  as  hav- 
ing been  explored  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  The  boundary  was  settled 
by  arbitration  and  treaty  in  1846. 

4.  Arnold,  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  which  he  had  received 
after  the  battle  of  Saratoga  and  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  court  martial,  and  acting,  as  some  thought,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  wife,  but  for  which  opinion  there  seems  no  ground,  entered 
into  a  secret  correspondence  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  sent  Maj  .. 
John  Andre  to  negotiate  for  the  traitorous  surrender  of  West  Point. 
Meeting  outside  of  the  American  lines  daybreak  came  before  the  nego- 
tiation was  ended,  and  Arnold  giving  the  pass- word  they  entered  the 
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lines,  Andre  being  disguised.  The  agreement  having  been  made  be- 
tween them  and  the  plan  of  operations  secreted  in  Andrews  stocking, 
he  passed  the  American  lines  in  safety,  but  was  arrested  near  Tarry- 
town  by  three  militiamen.  Van  Wert,  Paulding  and  Williams,  who  de- 
livered him  to  Col.  Jameson.  The  Colonel  notified  Arnold  that  John. 
Anderson  had  been  taken  with  dangerous  papers  on  him,  whereupoa 
Arnold  fled  and  reached  the  Vulture  in  safety. 

5.  (i)  English,  who  claimed  the  larger  part  of  the  thirteen  origi- 
nal colonies  by  reason  of  discovery  and  settlement.  From  this  terri- 
tory is  to  be  excepted  what  was  (2)  claimed  by  the  Dutch,  namely. 
New  York,  part  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  small  part  of  Connecticut,  their 
claim  being  based  on  the  same  foundation  as  the  English  to  the  re- 
mainder. (3)  The  French,  who  claimed  the  Canadas  and  almost  the- 
whole  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  on  the  ground  of  early  discovery  and 
settlement,  but  largely  on  the  grant  of  the  Pope  to  the  Jesuits,  who  tra- 
versed the  whole  country  in  the  interests  of  the  church.  (4)  The 
Spanish,  who  claimed  the  Florida  peninsula  and  Mexico,  with  a  very 
large  part  of  what  now  constitutes  the  great  Western  Territories,  their 
claim  being  much  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  French. 

6.  Except  bills  for  raising  revenue,  a  bill  may  originate  in  either 
house  of  Congress.  When  proposed  it  must  be  read,  and  under  pres- 
ent rules  referred  to  the  proper  committee.  When  reported  on  it  may 
be  taken  up  by  the  house,  read  a  second  time,  and  by  a  unanimous 
vote  read  a  third  time  and  acted  on ;  or  it  may  be  postponed  till  an- 
other day,  or  still  further  it  may  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  upon  whose  report  action  may  be  taken.  When  passed  in  the 
original  house  it  is  sent  to  the  other  house,  where  it  is  acted  on  in  much 
the  same  manner.  If  amended  it  is  returned  to  the  house  in  which  it 
originated  ,  and  if  the  amendments  are  concurred  in  it  becomes  a  law, 
so  far  as  Congress  is  concerned.  If  amendments  are  not  concurred  in 
a  committee  of  conference  may  act  upon  it,  and  if  their  report  is  agreed 
to  by  both  houses  it  is  sent  to  the  President  for  his  action.  If  approved 
by  him  it  becomes  a  law.  If  returned  within  ten  days — Sundays  ex- 
cluded— with  his  disapproval,  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  it 
may  be  passed  over  his  veto  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  both  houses,  and 
become  a  law.  If  not  returned  within  ten  days  it  becomes  a  law  with- 
out further  action. 

Physiology. — Ventilation.  ^No  more  important  subject  bearing 
upon  the  physical  welfare  of  the  pupil  can  be  considered  by  the  teacher. 
Air  passing  out  from  the  lungs  of  the  pupil  is  unfit  to  be  used  till  purl- , 
fied.  Atmosphere  in  which  are  these  noxious  particles  is  injurious  to 
health.  It  is  also  injurious  to  the  order  of  the  school,  rendering  the 
pupils  restless.  It  is  also  injurious  to  the  work  of  the  school,  unfit- 
ting the  pupil  for  that  interest  and  attention  which  is  necessary  to  sue- 
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cessful  effort.  It  is  better  to  prevent  than  to  cure.  Here  is  the  true 
test  of  management. 

In  warm  weather,  air  may  be  kept  pure  by  raising  the  windows  at 
the  bottom  and  lowering  them  at  the  top,  and  by  having  a  fiue  opea 
near  the  ceiling.  In  cold  weather  direct  drafts  should  be  avoided. 
Let  the  stove  be  upon  one  side  of  the  room,  and  a  double  flue  upon  the 
other.  Run  the  pipe  into  one  flue,  have  a  small  door  in  the  other,  s# 
that  a  current  of  impure  warm  air  may  go  out  the  chimney.  Let  pure 
cold  air  come  in  under  the  floor,  pass  up  around  the  stove  (placed  is 
a  jacket  of  sheet-iron),  and  thus  into  the  room  as  warm  pure  air. 
Openings  near  the  bottom  of  the  stove  are  useful.  A  draft  upon  the 
pupil  cools  too  rapidly  and  often  lays  the  foundation  of  disease.  Ther- 
ifiometers  should  be  kept  30  inches  above  the  floor,  and  the  tempera- 
ature  here  should  not  be  less  than  70^  F. 

Ventilation  may  sometimes  be  secured  without  a  draught  by  lower- 
iBg  the  top  sash  six  inches,  and  placing  a  board  above  it, — the  air 
•coming  in  between  the  upper  and  lower  sash.  It  is  as  important  t» 
arrange  for  the  bad  air  to  get  out  as  for  the  good  air  to  get  in. 

Reading. — i.  Concert  reading  may  be  objected  to,  (1)  because  it 
is  imitative,  and  therefore  not  based  upon  a  right  principle ;  (2)  be- 
cause the  teacher  is  often  uncertain  whether  every  pupil  is  reading  cor- 
rectly, or  what  pupil  is  reading  incorrectly.  It  may,  however,  give 
confidence  to  diffident  pupils  and  suggest  modulations  of  the  voice  to 
accompany  certaih  thoughts  or  emotions. 

2.  In  teaching  the  art  of  reading — /.  ^.,  of  giving  proper  utterance 
to  words  in  order  to  convey  thought  to  another,  oral  reading  is  most 
important.  Made  tolerably  skillful  here,  however,  the  attention  and 
the  effort  of  the  pupil  should  be  given  to  silent  readings  or  the  power 
quickly  to  grasp  the  meaning  or  sentiment  of  another  and  readily  X» 
translate  that  into  one^s  own  thought  and  emotion.  The  most  of  our 
reading  is  silent  reading, — ^must  be,  of  necessity,  and  hence  the  im- 
portance of  skill  and  power  in  interpretation. 

3.  To  get  the  varied  meanings  of  words;  to  make  nice  discrimi- 
nation in  the  selection  of  words ;  to  enable  one  to  make  words  fit  each 

other  in  the  expression  of  thought  quickly,  skillfully,  with  delicacf- 
yet  with  power. 

4.  (i)  By  having  pupils  give  orally  the  substance  of  the  lesson; 
(2)  by  having  pupils  take  certain  words  in  the  lesson  and  use  them  ia 
original  sentences  {a)  with  the  same  meaning,  (^)  with  a  different 
meaning ;  (3)  by  discursive  lessons  into  history,  biography,  geography, 
botany,  zoology,  etc.,  suggested  by  and  designed  to  make  clearer  the 
meaning  of  the  selection  read. 

5.  {a)  Anna  Dickinson;  {b)  Louisa  M.  Alcott;  {c)  Abbot;  {d% 
Hawthorne. 
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Science  of  Education. — 1.  Attention  may  be  roughly  defined  as 
the  active  self-direction  of  the  mind  to  any  material  or  object  which 
presents  itself  to  it  at  the  moment. — Sully. 

There  must  be  something  striking  in  the  object  itself,  and  the  organs 
•of  the  senses  must  be  in  a  healthful  condition.  There  must  be  a  mo- 
tive in  the  mind  that  will  prompt  it  to  put  forth  the  attention  in  a  cer- 
tain direction. 

2.  Frcebel  says :  *^  Education  in  its  totality  is  to  raise  to  conscious- 
ness in^mau,  and  to  make  efficient  in  life,  the  fact  that  man  and  nature 
proceeded  from  God,  are  limited  by  him,  and  rest  in  him.^^ 

3.  To  teach  the  pupils  to  write  easily  and  rapidly  a  hand-writing 
that  can  be  read  with  ease. 

4.  Leading  the  child  to  see  the  new  by  showing  him  how  it  is  re- 
lated to  what  he  already  knows.    Telling  the  pupil  facts. 

5.  When  development  is  employed  to  the  exclusion  of  instruction* 
it  often  happens  that  there  is  no  fact  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  de- 
velop, therefore  time  is  wasted  and  nothing  accomplished. 

"Instruction"  used  exclusive  of  the  ** development*'  makes  parrots 
of  the  pupils'     They  gain  no  power  of  independent  thought. 

Geography. — t.  Iowa  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Minnesota; 
«ast,  by  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  the  Mississippi  River  separating  it 
from  these  states;  south,  by  Missouri;  west,  by  Dakota  and  Nebras- 
Ica :  the  Missouri  River  separates  it  from  Nebraska,  and  the  Big  Sioux 
River  from  Dakota.  Des  Moines,  the  capital,  is  situated  south  of  the 
centre  of  the  state,  on  the  Des  Moines  River.  Des  Moines  is  now  the 
largest  city  in  the  state. 

2.  It  is  day  in  Patagonia;  night  in  Japan  and  Australia.  Owing 
to  its  revolution  on  its  axis,  180  degrees  of  the  earth  ^s  surface  are 
lighted  by  the  sun's  rays  at  one  time,  while  the  opposite  half  of  the 
«arth  is  in  darkness.  Patagonia  is  in  the  same  hemisphere  of  illumina- 
tion as  Indiana ;  while  Japan  and  Australia  are  in  the  opposite  hemis- 
phere. 

3.  The  effect  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  so  to  moderate  the  climate  of 
Europe  as  to  make  it  several  degrees  warmer  than  the  corresponding 
latitudes  of  the  American  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

4.  The  chief  exports  of  Kentucky  are  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  horses, 
mules,  hogs,  cattle,  bagging,  and  rope. 

5.  Wheeling  and  Parkersburg  in  West  Virginia ;  Steubenville,  Ma- 
rietta, Cincinnati  in  Ohio ;  Newport,  Covington,  Louisville,  and  Padu- 
cah  in  Kentucky ;  New  Albany  and  Evansville  in  Indiana ;  Cairo  ia 
Illinois. 

6.  Oaks,  elms,  maples,  beeches,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  birches;  the 
ash,  larch,  linden,  sycamore,  alder;  with  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  plum, 
and  peach . 
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7.  Limited  monarchy.  Norway  and  Sweden  are  united  under  one 
king,  but  each  country  has  its  own  legislative  body. 

8.  A  glacier  is  a  vast  stream  of  ice  formed  in  a  region  of  perpetual 
snow,  and  n\oving  slowly  down  a  mountain  slope  or  valley.  It  usually 
terminates  in  a  wall  of  ice,  from  ^beneath  which  the  waters  of  the  melt- 
ing glacier  escape. 

9.  Mt.  Whitney,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Range. 

10.  The  Sahara  is  a  vast  desert  of  sand  or  hardened  clays,  with 
naked  rock.  It  occupies  about  one-fifth  of  Africa.  It  is  almost  rain- 
less,  but  contains  some  scattered  oases. 

Grammar. — i.  According  to  their  use,  sentences  are  divided  intor 
I.  Declarative.  2.  Interrogative.  3.  Imperative.  4,  Exclamatory- 
According  to  their  structure,  into:  i.  Simple.  2.  Complex.  3. 
Compound. 

2.  I.  As  an  expletive;  as,  **  There  being  no  quorum  present,  the 
council  adjourned. ''  2.  As  an  adverb  of  place;  as,  **  There  the  Gen- 
eral resolved  to  make  a  stand,  and  there  to  engage  the  enemy.  ^^ 

3.  A  sentence  expresses  a  complete  thought.  A  clause  is  a  part 
of  a  sentence,  and  does  not  express  a  complete  thought.  Each  has  a 
subject  and  predicate. 

4.  The  names  of  materials,  qualities,  or  sciences  can  have  no  plu- 
rals ordinarily;  as,  flour,  honesty,  molasses,  optics,  etc.  Some  of 
them  are  pluralized  when  different  kinds  of  the  same  material  are 
meant ;  as,  teas,  coffees,  tins,  etc. 

5.  I.  Which  is  neuter,  singular,  to  agree  with  its  antecedent  appUy 
and  in  the  nominative  case,  subject  of  the  verb  fell.  2.  Which  is. 
neuter,  plural,  to  agree  with  its  antecedent  books^  and  object  of  the 
verb  bought. 

6.  It  is  used  as  a  connective  in  subordinate  clauses. 

7.  A  collective  noun  is  plural  when  the  individuals  composing  the 
collection  are  thought  of.  Singular,  when  they  are  referred  to  as  a. 
unit.     The  collective  noun  may  also  have  the  plural  form : — 

1.  The  committee  were  unable  to  agree. 

2.  The  committee  was  discharged. 

3.  Several  committees  were  appointed. 

8.  a.  Those  (or  these)  boys  are  too  noisy,  b.  He  does  not  like 
that  kind  (or  those  kinds)  of  peaches. 

9.  This  is  a  simple  declarative  sentence.  The  lovely  stars,  the  for- 
get-me-nots of  the  angels,  is  the  logical  subject ;  silently,  one  by  one^ 
blossomed  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven,  is  the  logical  predicate. 
Stars  is  the  subject  nominative ;  blossomed  is  the  predicate  verb.  Stars^ 
is  modified  by  the  and  lovely  (adjectives),  and  by  the  appositive,  for- 
get-me-nots, which  is  modified  by  the,  and  by  the  prepositional  phrase^ 
of  the  angels.  Blossomed  is  modified  by  the  adverb  silently,  and  by  the 
adverbial  phrases^  one  by  one,  and  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven,  etc. 
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lo.  Silently  is  an  adverb  of  manner,  modifying  the  verb  blossomed. 
K)ne  by  one  is  an  adverbial  phrase  expressing  manner,  used  to  modify 
the  verb  blossomed.  Blossomed  is  a  verb,  regular,  intransitive,  indica- 
tive, past,  third,  plural,  agreeing  with  its  subject,  stars.  Stars  is  a 
noun,  common,  third,  plural,  neuter,  nominative,  used  as  the  subject 
•of  the  verb  blossomed.  Forget-me-nots  is  a  noun,  common,  neuter, 
third,  plural,  nominative,  in  apposition  with  the  noun  stars. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

f  This  Department  is  conducted  by  J.  C.  Gkbgg,  Superintendent  of  the  Braxil  Schools. 

Direct  matter  for  this  department  to  him.] 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUERIES. 

[5.]  Why  is  the  object  of  the  infinitive  mode  in  the  objective 
case?  O.  H.  D.,  Beechy  Mire,  Ind. 

[6.]  "He  that  is  unjust  let  him  be  unjust  still."  What  is  the 
construction  of  he  and  him  f  Id. 

[7.]  If  t  of  the  price  of  a  horse  is  equal  to  }  of  the  price  of  a  sad- 
<ile,  and  they  are  together  worth  $185 ;  what  is  the  value  of  each? 

S.  D.  Clark,  Carthage,  Ind. 
[8.]     Who  is  the  author  of  the  following  lines  ? 

.  "  Danger  flies  from  the  uplifted  sword, 
They  best  succeed  who  dare." 

[9.]  In  the  questions  for  state  license  as  given  in  the  report  of  the 
State  Superintendent  for  1885  and  1886,  in  the  botany  list  is  the  fol- 
lowing :     '*  Describe  the  life  history  of  Spirogyra." 

Who  will  answer?  Ed. 

We  trust  that  our  readers  will  keep  us  supplied  with  interesting 
<)ueries. 

ANSWERS. 

[i.]  a.  "Present"  is  a  deseriptive  adjective,  common,  not  com- 
pared, positive  degree,  used  in  the  predicate  with  "will  be,"  and  mod- 
ifies "people."  b.  "Alone"  is  a  definitive  adjective,,  used  with 
**  stood,"  an  intransitive  copula,  and  modifies  "  secretary."  Or  it  may 
be  parsed  as  an  adverb  modifying  "stood"  in  the  sense  of  "by  him- 
self." c.  "Alone  "  is  a  definitive  adjective,  used  in  the  predicate  with 
**lies,"  an  intransitiue  copula,  and  modifies  "happiness."  The  punc- 
tuation will  allow  the  adverbial  use. 

Samuel  E.  Harwood,  Spencer,  Ind. 
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[2.]     There  are  47  prime  numbers  from  i  to  206,  as  follows: 

I,  2,  3»  5»  7»  II,  I3i  17,  19'  23,  29,  31,  37,  41,  43,  47,  53,  59, 61,  67^ 

71,  73,  79'  83,  89,  97,  loi,  103,  107,  109,  113,  127,  131,  137,  139,  I49» 

151,  157,  163,  167,  173,  179,  181,  191,  193,  197,  and  199. 

S.  D.  Clark. 
[3.]     Let  X — y  =  the  width. 

X         =  the  length. 

and  X  -\-y  =  the  diagonal. 

Then  {x—yY  +  r  2  =  (;r-f  ^)»; 

or  ;r'  =  4  xy  and  x  =  ^y  (i). 

Also  the  area  =  x  {x — y)  =  3468  (2). 

From  (i)  and  (2)  jr  =  68 

>'=  17 

X — y  =  51,  the  width. 

X         =  68,  the  length. 

x-\-  y  =  85,  the  diagonal.  Ed. 

Solved  also  by  Harwood  and  Clark. 

[4.]  Teach  process  only.  Long  division  is  mechanical  work. 
Accuracy  and  rapidity  in  operations  are  the  ends  sought.  Memory  is 
the  vigorous  faculty.  Reason  is  weak.  Process  appeals  to  the  for- 
mer ;  anything  more  demands  reason.     If  a  pupil  asks  more,  give  it. 

Samuel  £.  Harwood. 


READING  CIRCLE  NOTES. 


1 .  Lawrence  county's  membership  is  76,  instead  of  32,.as  published 
in  last  month's  Journal. 

2.  Spencer  county  reports  additional  memberships,  making  71  now 
enrolled. 

3.  The  books  adopted  for  next  year  are  "Sully's  Hand-book  of 
Psychology,"  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  It  will  be  furnished 
to  teachers  for  $1.10  net  if  ordered  in  quantities,  and  if  by  mail  $1.23. 
It  may  be  ordered  from  the  Western  Agency  at  Chicago,  C.  E.  Lane,. 
Manager. 

The  book  on  Literature  is  entitled,  "The  Light  of  Two  Centuries,'* 
published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  The  price  will  be  $1.25 
if  ordered  in  quantities,  parties  ordering  paying  expressage ;  and  $140 
pre-paid  by  mail.    Cyrus  Smith,  of  Indianapolis,  is  agent  for  Indiana. 

4.  The  membership  fees  and  fees  for  examination  have  been  abol- 
ished for  this  year,  and  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  books  is  such  as 
insure  the  cheapest  course  of  the  series,  yet  all  the  freshness  and  value 
to  the  teacher  is  maintained. 
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MISCELLANY. 


The  Kentucky  State  Teachers^  Association  will  be  held  in 
Louisville  July  7,  8,  and  9. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  will 
hold  its  36th  meeting  in  New  York,  August  i6th. 

There  are  contests  in  seven  counties  over  the  selection  of  county 
superintendents,  growing  out  of  the  late  appointments. 

Antioch  College,  of  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  (Horace  Mann's  old 
college),  has  just  closed  a  very  successful  year,  under  the.  presidency 
of  D.  A.  Long,  D.  D. 

The  State  Normal,  on  June  loth,  graduated  a  class  of  27,  closing 
a  prosperous  year's  work.  The  spring  term  showed  the  largest  enroll- 
rollment  of  any  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

Adolph  Rogers,  Esq.,  of  New  Castle,  delivered  an  address  before 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  high  school  of  his  city,  which  is  far 
above  the  ordinary  and  deserves  special  mention. 

De  Pauw  University,  on  June  23,  held  its  48th  annual  commence- 
ment, and  two  days  before  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  college.     It  was  never  before  so  prosperous. 

The  Indianapolis  School  Board  some  time  ago,  in  trying  ta 
economize,  decided  to  suspend  the  training  school,  but  it  later  recon- 
sidered this  action  and  re-elected  Miss  Mary  £.  Nicholson  as  principal. 

Union  Christian  College,  at  Merom,  Ind.,  has  just  inaugurated 

a  new  President,  Rev. Aldrich.     President  Aldrich  is  a  graduate 

of  Oberlin,  and  makes  a  favorable  impression  upon  every  one  who 
meets  him. 

State  Supt.  H.  M.  La  FoUette  distributed  on  May  i,  $1,034,440  of 
public  school  revenues.  The  total  number  of  children  in  the  state  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  21  years  is  760,178,  and  the  amount  of  the 
distribution  per  capita  is  $1.36. 

De  Pauw  Normal  School.  —  Arrangements  have  been  made 
whereby  a  model-school  will  be  connected  with  the  normal  hereafter. 
A  model-school  that  is  a  model  school  is  certainly  a  valuable  auxiliary 
to  the  teaching  of  methods.  To  see  a  theory  applied  is  the  only  way 
by  which  it  can  be  made  perfectly  clear. 

Our  Dumb  Animals,  is  the  name  of  a  paper  published  in  Boston, 
by  Geo.  T.  Angell,  the  great  purpose  of  which  is  to  teach  kindness  to 
dumb  animals.  Teachers  should  devise  some  way  to  put  at  least  one 
copy  in  every  school. 

"  I  will  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends. 
Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense. 
Yet  wanting  sensibilitj,  the  man 
Who  needlessly  scu  loot  upon  a  worm. "  —  GwaNn 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  CONVENTION 


The  annual  meeting  of  County  Superintendents  was  held  in  Indiana- 
polis June  15  and  16.  J.  A.  Marlow  was  the  presiding  officer,  and 
Calvin  Moon  was  secretary.  The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able and  largely  attended  meetings  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  state. 
Eighty-four  of  the  ninety- two  counties  were  represented  by  as  many 
•county  superintendents,  while  two  counties,  Miami  and  Fayette,  had 
two  representatives  each,  there  being  a  contest  pending  in  these  two 
•counties. 

The  committee  on  forms  of  license  recommended  that  the  common 
school  license  be  graded,  fis  heretofore,  with  certain  alterations,  the 
**•  Grade  of  Scholarship  ^^  to  be  made  upon  a  scale  of  100 ;  such  average 
scholarship  to  be  obtained  by  adding  the  percents  attained  by  the  ap- 
plicant in  the  eight  common  branches,  theory  of  teaching,  and  the 
literary  review  or  essay.  To  this  average  scholarship  the  **  Success  ^^ 
•of  the  applicant  is  to  be  added  and  the  sum  thereof  divided  by  two, 
to  obtain  the  **  General  Average. ^^  Primary  certificates  of  license  to 
teach  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  town  and  city 
.graded  schools  to  be  issued  in  the  same  form,  with  the  substitution  in 
the  grading  of  the  term  **  Language  ^^  for  *^  Grammar,  ^^  and  with  a 
proper  space  thereon  for  a  statement  of  the  '*  Special  Professional 
Training  "  of  the  primary  teacher  receiving  such  license.  After  a  brief 
•discussion  the  above  report  was  adopted. 

The  commistee  on  forms  for  reports  from  teachers  to  county  super- 
intendents and  to  trustees,  and  records  for  county  superinfendents, 
recommended  that  the  former  be  of  uniform  size  and  make-up,  and  so 
arranged  that  they  may  be  bound  and  kept  in  the  county  superintend- 
ent's office  for  reference ;  that  a  record  book  for  county  superintend- 
•ents  be  devised.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  committee  ordered 
to  report  forms  for  a  record  for  county  superintendents  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  following  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  action  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  its  recent  order  providing  for  a  special  examination  and 
license  of  primary  teachers. 

Resolved^  That  we  commit  ourselves  heartily  to  the  cause  of  the 
Indiana  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  and  that  we  use  our  utmost 
endeavors  to  increase  the  membership  and  general  usefulness  of  the 
work  in  our  several  counties. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  the  Legislature  of 
Indiana  ought  to  pass  a  bill  at  its  next  regular  session  requiring  a  com- 
pulsory attendance  upon  tbe  common  schools  of  the  state. 

Resolved^  That  we,  the  county  superintendents  of  Indiana,  in  a  body 
^assembled,  respectfully  request  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  make 
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the  following  modifications  regarding  **  reviews '"  as  a  feature  of  exam- 
ination work,  viz : 

(  I.)     That  the  book  upon  which  applicants  shall  be  required  to  be. 
examined  shall  be  specified  in  advance,  naming  a  ^certain  book  for 
each  month  in  the  year. 

(2.)  That  the  applicant  shall  be  required  to  answer,  in  addition  to 
the  other  questions  submitted,  five  questions  prepared  by  the  State 
Boarcf  on  the  book  reviewed,  provided  that  the  other  work  of  the 
examination  be  curtailed  so  that  the  whole  work  required  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  work  at  present  required. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Hon.  H.  M.  La  FoUette; 
1st  Vice-President,  C.  M.  Merica,  of  De  Kalb  county;  2d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, A.  N.  Crecraft,  of  Franklin;  Secretary,  H.  D.  Vories,  of  John- 
son; Treasurer,  S.  N.  Cragun,  of  Boone. 
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L/ST  OF  COUNTY  INSTITUTES  TO  BE  HELD, 

July  25 — Gibson  county,  Princeton.    W.  D.  Robinson,  Supt. 
*'        — Putnam  county,  Greencastle.     L.  E.  Smedley,  Supt. 
August  I — Bartholomew  county,  Columbus.     James  W.  Wells. 
**        — Henry  county,  New  Castle.     William  R.  Wilson. 

— Lawrence  county,  Mitchell.     David  H.  Ellison. 

— Parke  county,  Rockville.     W.  H.  Elson. 
8 — Delaware  county,  Muncie.    John  O.  Lewellen. 

— Grant  county,  Marion.     Elmer  O.  Ellis. 

— Tipton  county,  Tipton.    J.  E.  Fish. 
15 — Daviess  county,  Washington.     Peter  R.  Wadsworth. 

— Harrison  county,  Corydon.     C.  W.  Thomas. 

— Huntington  county,  Huntington.     Oliver  Kline. 

— Miami  county,  Peru.     W.  A.  Woodring. 

— Rush  county,  Rushville.     W.  H.  Meredith. 

— Clark  county,  Jeffcrsonville.     Elmer  E.  Martin. 

— Hendricks  county,  Danville.     Thomas  A.  Gossett. 
22-^Boone  county,  Lebanon.     S.  N.  Cragun. 

— Clay  county.  Center  Point.     W.  H.  Chillson. 

— Crawford  county,  Marengo.     W.  A.  Pierson. 

— Floyd  county,  Scottsville.     Levi  H.  Scott. 

— Franklin  county,  Brookville.     A.  N.  Crecraft. 

— Jasper  county,  Resselaer.    John  F.  Warren. 

— Madison  county,  Anderson.     Wilis  Ellis. 

— Marion  county,  Indianapolis.     W.  B.  Flick. 

— Montgomery  county,  Crawfordsville.     W.  W.  Ewing. 

— Owen  county,  Spencer.     George  M.  Williams. 

— Randolph  county,  Winchester.    J.  W.  Denny. 
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— Randolph  county,  Winchester.    J.  W.  Denny. 
— Shelby  county,  Shelbyville.     Lester  Clark. 
— St.  Joseph  county,  South  Bend.     Calvin  Moon. 
— Wabash  county,  Wabash.    John  N.  Myers. 
— Knox  county,  Vincennes.     W.  H.  Johnson. 
— ^Warrick  county,  Boonville.     R.  D.  Miller. 


— ^Warrick  county,  Boonville.     r<.  u.  mun 
**     29 — Clinton  county,  Frankfort.     C.  A.  Amos. 
— Elkhart  county,  Goshen.     S.  F.  Spohn. 
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August  29— Greene  county,  Bloomfield.    John  T.  Uimb. 

— Hancock  county,  Greenfield.     W.  H.  Glasscock. 

— Howard  county,  Kokomo.    John  W.  Barnes. 

— Kosciusko  county,  Warsaw.     E.  J.  Mc Alpine. 

— La  Gsange  county.  La  Grange.     E.  G.  Machan. 

— Marshall  count)',  Plymouth.     W.  E.  Bailey. 

— Morgan  county,  Martinsville.    James  H.  Henry. 

— Vanderburg  county,  Evansville.    John  W.  Davidson. 

— White  county,  Monticello.    John  H.  Rothrock. 
September  5 — Hamilton  county,  Noblesvdlle.    Elias  A.  Hutchins. 
B--         **        — Scott  county,  Scottsburg.     Wm.  M.  Whitson. 
lOctober  24 — Benton  county,  Fowler.     B.  F.  Johnson. 
November  7 — Steuben  county,  Angola.     Robert  V.  Carlin. 
December  19 — Porter  county,  Valparaiso.    Homer  W.  Porter. 

i  f\  *'    26 — Whitley  county,  Columbia  City.    Alexander  Knisely. 

Or  V . 
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L/ST  OF  COUiXTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OP'  INDIANA. 
Elected  June  6,  1887,  for  a  term  of  Two  Years. 

CUUNTY.  NAME.  POST  OFFICE. 

Adams J-  F.  Snow Decatur. 

Allen Geo.  F.  Felts Fort  Wayne. 

Bartholomew . . . . ,  .*Jas.  W.  Wells Columbus. 

Benton B.  F.  Johnson Fowler. 

Blackford *Chauncey  E.  Edwards Hartford  Cit)'. 

Boone *S.  N.  Cragun Lebanon. 

Brown Chas.  W.  Snyder Nashville. 

Carroll J.  L.  Johnson Burlington. 

Cass David  D.  Fickle Logansport. 

Clark *Elmer  E.  Martin Charlestown. 

Clay *W.  H.  Chillson Clay  City. 

Clinton *C.  A.  Amos Frankfort. 

Crawford* *W.  A.  Pierson Marengo. 

Daviess *  Peter  R.  Wadsworth Washington. 

Dearborn *Samuel  J.  Houston Sparta. 

Decatur *John  W.  Jenkins St.  Paul. 

Dekalb CM.  Merica Auburn. 

Delaware John  O.  Lewellen Muncie. 

DuTjois A.  M.  Sweeney Jasper. 

Elkhart S.  F.  Spohn Goshen.    — 

Fayette ♦Frank  G.  Hornung Connersville. 

Floyd Levi  H .  Scott Scottsville. 

Fountain ♦James  W.  Brissey Covington. 

Franklin A.N.  Crecraft Brookville. 

Fulton ♦A.J.  Dillon .  Rochester. 

Gibson W.  D.  Robinson Princeton. 

Grant ♦Elmer  O.  Ellis Marion. 

'Greene John  T.  Lamb Bloomfield. 

Hamilton Ellis  A.  Hutchens Noblesville. 

Hancock W.  H.  Glasscock Greenfield. 

Harrison C.  W.  Thomas Corydon. 

*  Newly  Elected  Superintendenu. 
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Hendricks *Thomas  A.  Gossett Jamestown. 

Henry William  R.  Wilson New  Castle. 

Howard John  W.  Barnes Kokomo. 

Huntington ^Oliver  Kline Huntington. 

Jackson *W.  B.  Black Brownstown. 

Jasper *John  F.  Warren Rensselaer. 

Jay W.  J.  Houck Portland. 

Jefierson *W.  M.  Amsden Creswell. 

Jennings S.  W.  Conboy .Vernon. 

Johnson H.  D.  Vories Franklin. 

Knox ♦W.  H.  Johnson Bicknell. 

Kosciusko *E.  J.  McAlpine Warsaw. 

LaGrange E.G.  Machan LaGr ange. 

Lake Frank  E.  Cooper Crown  Point. 

LaPorte ♦Oliver  Galbreath LaPorte. 

Lawrence David  H.  Ellison Mitchell. 

Madison *  Willis  Ellis Anderson. 

Marion W.  B.  Flick Indianapolis.  - 

Marshall *W.  E.  Bailey Plymouth. 

Martin W.  T.  Mitchell Dover  Hill. 

Miami *W.  A.  Woodring Peru. 

Monroe *John  W.  Craven Bloomington. 

Montgomery *W.  W.  Ewing Crawfordsville. 

Morgan James  H.  Henry Martinsville. 

Newton Will  H.  Hershman Kentland. 

Noble W.  B.  Van  Gorder Albion. 

Ohio ♦Grant  Deweese Rising  Sun. 

Orange George  W.  Fawcett Paoli. 

Owen ♦George  M.  Williams Spencer. 

Parke W.  H.  Elson Rockville. 

Perry ♦Frank  J.  George Tell  City. 

Kke ♦W.  B.  Pirkle '. Augusta. 

Porter Homer  W.  Porter Valparaiso. 

Posey ♦Oscar  L.  Sewell Mt.  Vernon. 

Pulaski John  H.  Reddick Winamac. 

Putnam L.  E.  Smedley Greencastle. 

Randolph ♦J.  W.  Denny Winchester. 

Ripley ♦Russel  T.  Olmstead Rexville. 

Rush ♦Wm.  S.  Meredith Rushville. 

Scott Wm.  M.  Whitson Austin. 

Shelby ♦Lester  Clark Shelbyville. 

Spencer Joseph  W.  Nourse Rockport. 

Starke W.  B.  Sinclair Knox. 

St.  Joseph Calvin  Moon South  Bend. 

Steuben Robt.  V.  Carlin Angola. 

Sullivan James  A.  Marlow Sullivan. 

Switzerland Marion  C.  Walden Vevay. 

Tippecanoe W.  H.  Caulkins LaFayette. 

Tipton ♦J.  E.  Fish Tipton. 

Union Qarence  W.  Osborne College  Corner,  O. 

Vanderburgh ♦John  W.  Davidson Evansville. 

Vermillion ♦George  W.  Deland Perrysville. 

Vigo Harvey  W.  Curry Terre  Haute. 

Wabash John  N.  Myers Wabash. 

Warren ♦Fremont  Goodwin Williamsport. 

Warrick R.  D.  Mellen Boonville. 
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Washington W.  C.  Snyder Salem. 

Wayne *Benj.  F.  Wissler Cambridge  City 

Wells •  Wm.  A.  Luce Liberty  Center. 

White John  H.  Rothrock Monticello. 

Whitley Alexander  Knisely Columbia  City. 


PERSONAL. 


W.  S.  Wood  will  remain  in  charge  at  Seymour. 

E.  W.  Wright  will  continue  to  hold  the  reins  at  Kendallville. 

R.  L  Hamilton  will  continue  in  the  superintendency  at  Anderson. 

J.  C.  Gregg  will  continue  to  conduct  the  school  interests  at  Brazil, 

J.  R.  Walton,  of  Edgerton,  O.,  has  been  elected'  Supt.  at  Ligonier, 

R.  W.  Wood  has  been  re-elected  Supt.  of  the  Jeffersonville  schools. 

E.  E.  Griffith,  Supt.  of  the  Frankfort  schools,  has  gone  to  Europe 
for  the  summer. 

E.  A.  Bryan  continues  in  charge  of  Vincennes  University  at  an 
increased  salary. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  author  of  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,''  was  76 
years  old  June  14th. 

J.  C.  Black,  having  done  a  good  year's  work,  has  been  re-elected 
Supt.  at  Logansport. 

L.  B.  Griffin  has  been  re-elected  at  Waterloo.    He  will  conduct  a 
normal  this  summer. 

J.  R.  Starkey  has  been  elected  for  the  twelfth  time  as  Supt.  of  the 
Martinsville  schools. 

C.  M.  Marble,  of  Rising  Sun,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Jef- 
fersonville high  school. 

Geo.  F.  Kenaston  has  been  re-elected  at  Noblesville,  at  an  increased 
salary.     Served  him  right. 

Capt.  H.  A.  Ford,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  engaged  to  work  in 
the  Clinton  county  institute. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Benton  has  just  closed  a  very  successful  year's  work  as 
President  of  Butler  University. 

Miss  Alice  Forsythe,  of  Indianapolis,  will  be  one  of  the  instructors 
in  the  Waterloo  Normal  School. 

R.  B.  Anderson,  a  graduate  of  De  Pauw,  this  year's  class,  has  been 
elected  Supt.  of  the  Spencer  schools. 

H.  W.  Bowers,  late  efficient  Supt.  of  Randolph  county,  has  been 
elected  Supt.  of  the  Portland  schools. 

Mrs.  Anna  E.  H.  Lemon  retires  from  the  Spencer  schools,  having 
taught  in  them  acceptably  for  12  years. 
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S.  S.  Parr,  Prin.  of  the  De  Pauw  Normal,  has  been  granted  leave  of 
absence  and  expects  to  sail  for  Europe  about  July  20th. 

Geo.  A.  Osborne,  late  Supt.  of  Grant  county,  will  take  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Normal  School  building  in  Marion. 

J.  K.  Walts,  who  filled  out  the  school  year  at  Marion,  has  been 
elected  Supt.  for  the  coming  year  at  a  salary  of  $1400. 

R.  P.  Lamb,  a  well  known  teacher  of  Ripley  county,  has  turned 
■•'Job  Printer''  at  Cross  Plains.     May  he  be  successful. 

W.  F.  Hoffman  has  been  retained  for  a  third  year  at  Washington. 
"W.  F.  Axtel  also  remains  as  principal  of  the  high  school. 

Dr.  D.  S.  Jordan,  President  of  the  State  University,  will  spend  a 
part  of  his  vacation  in  the  Agassiz  Museum,  at  Harvard  University. 

Prof.  W.  N.  Hailman,  of  La  Porte,  is  the  instructor  in  Primary 
Methods  at  the  Round  Lake  Summer  Normal,  near  Saratoga  Springs, 
New  York. 

O.  T.  Dunagan  has  returned  to  Indiana  for  his  summer  vacation. 
He  will  resume  work  in  August,  as  principal  of  the  Aurora  (Illinois) 
Normal  School. 

Miss  E.  P.  Goodson,  who  has  been  added  to  the  teaching  force  of 
the  Mitchell  Normal  School,  is  a  graduate  of  Michigan  University. 
She  is  doing  good  work. 

David  S.  Jordan,  President  of  the  State  University,  recently  spoke 
in  Plymouth  Church,  Indianapolis,  on  **Thoreau  and  John  Brown." 
The  address  was  well  received. 

W.  W.  Grant,  Principal  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  has  gone 
to  Europe  to  spend  his  summer  vacation.  He  seems  to  like  it,  as  he 
<lid  the  same  thing  last  summer. 

J.  M.  Olcott,  formerly  of  Indiana,  is  now  connected  with  W.  A. 
Olmstead,  of  Chicago,  in  the  school  supply  business.  He  is  general 
manager  for  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

B.  J.  Bogue,  Supt.  of  the  La  Grange  schools,  has  been  elected  to  a 
similar  position  at  Mishawaka.  At  last  reports  La  Grange  was  making 
an  effort  to  keep  Mr.  Bogue  from  leaving. 

J.  C.  Eagle,  who  has  for  the  past  eight  years  been  Superintendent 
of  the  Edinburg  schools,  has  been  elected  Supt.  of  the  Shelbyville 
schools,  to  take  the  place  of  W.  H.  Fertich,  resigned. 

Prof.  D.  W.  Dennis,  of  Earlham  College,  recently  gave  an  address 
on  **The  Bible  and  Nature,"  which  has  been  printed  in  neat  form, 
and  sells  for  10  cents  a  copy.     It  is  richly  worth  reading. 

C.  H.  Wood,  Supt.  of  the  Winchester  schools,  closed  his  first  year's 
work  with  so  much  credit  that  his  friends  presented  him  with  an  easy 
chair,  which  the  paper  says  *'is  a  daisy  in  every  respect." 
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John  W.  Holcombe,  ex-State  Superintendent,  has  been  on  duty  as 
chief  clerk  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  since  June 
I,  and  is  making  excellent  progress  in  getting  his  work  in  hand. 

Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae  has  been  re-elected  Prin.  of  the  Marion 
high  school,  and  had  her  salary  advanced  to  $1000.  She  has  also 
been  offefed  a  position  in  the  Chicago  schools,  which  she  is  now  con- 
sidering. 

W.  H.  Fertich,  for  four  yeare  past  Supt.  of  the  Shelbyville  schools^ 
has  been  elected  Supt.  of  the  schools  at  Larned,  Kan.  If  he  accepts 
Kansas  will  gain  another  of  Indiana^s  wide-awake,  progressive,  and 
efficient  superintendents. 

W.  W.  Wirt  has  been  able  to  hold  his  place  at  Portland  for  three 
years,  and  now  retires.  For  the  six  years  preceding  his  administra- 
tion Portland  had  changed  superintendents  every  year.  This  is  a  bad 
record,  that  Portland  should  hasten  to  amend. 

M.  L.  Hoffman;  a  graduate  of  tl)e  State  University,  and  for  the  past 
two  years  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  a  fiirst  year  high  school  in  Minneapolis.  By  this  move 
Indiana  loses  a  growing  man  of  much  promise. 

Elias  Boltz  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  Mishawaka 
schools.  The  reports  in  percent  of  attendance,  tardiness,  etc.,  show 
the  schools  well  up.  In  his  four  years  of  service  he  increased  the 
public  school  library  from  73  to  over  400  volumes. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  formerly  of  Purdue,  has  declined  a  professorship 
to  which  he  was  elected  in  a  college  at  Wichita,  Kan.  He  has  been 
re-elected  to  superintend  the  schools  at  Corydon,  Ky.,  at  an  increased 
salary,  but  at  last  reports  had  not  yet  decided  to  accept. 

George  F.  Bass  has  completed  his  book  entitled,  **■  Quotations  and 
Select  Stories  for  Opening  Exercises,"  and  he  expects  it  from  the 
printer  in  a  short  time.  From  the  interest  taken  in  the  announcements 
heretofore  made  this  seems  to  be  **just  the  book  I  have  been  looking 
for."     George  is  happy. 

R.  G.  Boone,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  State  University,  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  June  filled  the  pulpit  of  Plymouth  Church,  Indiana- 
polis, both  morning  and  evening.  His  subjects  were,  **The  Growth 
of  Tolerance,"  and  **The  Religion  of  Morality."  Both  discourses 
were  highly  appreciated. 

Cyrus  W.  Hodgin  gives  up  the  principalship  of  the  Richmond  Nor- 
mal School  to  accept  the  chair  of  History  and  Political  Economy  in 
Earlham  College.  He  turns  the  school  over  in  good  condition  to  his 
successor,  J.  C.  Macpherson,  who  has  for  many  years  been  Supt.  of 
Wayne  county.  Earlham  has  made  a  valuable  acquisition  to  its  corps 
of  instructors. 
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W.  R.  Snyder,  principal  of  the  Muncie  high  school,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  superintendency,  vice  John  M.  Bloss,  resigned.  Mr. 
Snyder  is  a  worthy  man  and  will  doubtless  fill  the  new  position  accept- 
ably. The  board  acted  on  a  correct  principle — /.  <?.,  the  Civil  Service 
Crinciple.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  corps  of  teachers,  it  should 
e  filled  when  possible  by  promotion  from  the  same  corps. 

W.  H.  Caulkins,  Supt.  of  Tippecanoe  county,  is  the  oldest  superin- 
tendent in  the  state.  His  predecessor  in  office,  who  was  the  first  un- 
der the  law  providing  for  county  superintendents,  served  only  eight 
months,  and  Mr.  Caulkins  was  appointed  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term. 
Since  that  time  he  has  held  the  office  continuously,  and  the  most  re- 
markable thing  about  it  is  he  has  never  had  a  t:ompetitor,  and  has  till 
the  last  election  when  a  single  ballot  was  cast  against  him,  always  been 
unanimously  re-elected. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


GiNN  &  Co.,  Boston^  are  about  issuing  a  R/uctoric,  by  Prof.  John  F. 
Genung,  of  Amherst  College,  which  they  claim  will  be  superior  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  yet  published. 

Second  Natural  History  Reader  :    By  J.  G.  Wood.    Published 
by  the  Boston  School  Supply  Company. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  the  author  of  "Homes  without  Hands," 
and  this  of  itself  is  a  strong  recommendation.  The  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated,  and  is  all  that  could  be  desired  in  a  book  of  this  class. 

The  Church  at  Work:  Is  the  name  of  a  family  religious  paper 
published  at  Indianapolis,  with  Revs.  E.  P.  Whallon,  R.  V.  Huntier, 
and  G.  L.  McNutt  as  editors.  It  is  published  in  the  special  interest  of 
the  Piesbyterian  church,  and  is  one  of  the  most  practical,  pointed, 
wide-awake  papers  of  its  class  that  we  have  seen.  It  is  published 
weekly  at  $i  a  year. 

Sheldon's  Elements  of  Algebra  :      xVew   York  and  Chicago: 
Sheldon  &*  Co. 

This  is  a  simple,  clean-cut,  elementary  Algebra,  with  a  full  supply 
of  well  graded  examples,  the  solution  of  which  will  discipline  the  stu- 
dent in  the  principles  of  the  subject.  It  seems  to  be  well  graded  and 
admirablv  adapted  to  use  in  high  schools,  and  contains  all  that  is  usu- 
ally taught  in  those  schools.  The  same  house  will  soon  publish  a 
**  Complete  Algebra,''  which  will  be  this  book  plus  a  2d  Part.  Per- 
sons wishing  to  secure  an  algebra  fully  abreast  the  times  would  do  well 

to  examine  this. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


School  Boards  contemplating  changes,  can  leam  the  address  of  the  best 
Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  make  a  change,  from  the  Teachers* 
Co-operative  Association,  170  State  St.,  Chicago,  Orviile  Brewer,  Manager. 
We  can  assure  all  who  write  them  of  confidential  and  honorable  treatment. 

Home  Study. — Latin  and  Greek  at  sight,  use  the  '' Interlinear-Qassics/' 
Sample  paf;e  and  Catalogue  of  School  Book«,  free.  C.  DeSilver  &  Sons,  No. 
(Y)  1 102  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  '  2-6t 


« 
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All  the  Pan- Handle  and  Vandalia  lines  will  sell  tickets  to  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Chicago  at  the  lowest  excursion  rates. 

Wanted  — The  Superintendency  of  a  Manual  Training  School,  where  iron, 
steel,  and  brass  turning  may  be  taught;  lathe  work;  running  of  machines  to 
make  machines — by  an  experienced  teacher  in  schools.  For  information  ap- 
ply to  Machinist,  250  Liberty  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio.  6>2t 

A  CARD  TO  TEACHERS. — If  you  have  school  books  whieh  you  do 
not  care  10  keep,  I  will  take  them  in  exchange  for  books  you  may  need. 
Please  send  me  a  list  of  those  you  would  likb  to  sell  or  exchaj^gk. 
bend  orders  for  cheap  school  books  to  C.  M.BARNES,  151  and  153  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Ills.  i-tf, 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  have  removed  to  their  new  commodious  quarters,  263 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  and  will  welcome  their  friends  who  attend  the 
National  Assocsaiion.  They  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  Indiana  teachers 
to  make  this  headquarters.  Hubert  M.  Skinner,  formerly  of  Indiana,  will  be 
in  the  office  and  take  pleasure  in  showing  you  the  **  sights."  You  will  find 
Cyrus  Smith  at  Room  G,  Sherman  House. 

The  '*  MoNON  Route  "  from  Indianapolis  to  Chicago  is  the  most  desirable 
one  for  teachers  to  take  in  going  to  the  National  Educational  Association, 
July  1 2th:  First^  It  is  the  shortest.  Second^  k  runs  into  the  Dearborn  St. 
Depot,  the  finest  depot  in  Chicago  and  in  the  West.  Thirds  This  depot  is 
only  half-a-block  distant  from  a  street  car  line  which  will  land  teachers  within 
200  feet  of  their  hotel  (the  Brevort),  and  thus  save  their  hack  hire  and  all 
trouble.  /^<7Mr^A,  •  The  train  leaves  Indianapolis  at  11:50  A.M.  and  reaches 
Chicago  at  6:50,  in  time  to  reach  hotel  and  get  settled  before  dark.  Fifths 
The  managers  of  the  road  are  putting  on  new  cars  and  will  carry  you  there 
in  first-clas  ststyle,  and  at  the  lowest  rates. 

For  further  information  address  or  call  on  I.  D,  Baldwin,  Passenger  Agent, 
26  S.  Illinois  street,  Indianapolis. 

An  Old  Established  Rule  Continued. — Of  late  years,  Railroad  Ex- 
cursions on  the  Fourth  of  July  have  become  so  general,  that  the  public  have 
had  cause  to  look  for  reduced  rates  on  that  day  as  a  matter  of  course.  This 
year  there  may  be  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  as  to  the  continuance  of  this 
practice,  formed  from  opinions  they  may  have  of  the  effect  of  Inter- State  Com- 
merce Law.  If  so,  we  are  pleased  to  dispel  them,  and  quote  the  announce- 
ment for  that  day  made  by  the  Vandalia  Line.  In  substance  it  is  as  follows : 
The  rate  will  be  One  Fare  for  the  Round  Trip  between  all  stations.  Tickets 
will  be  good  going  on  July  2d,  3d,  and  4th,  and  good  to  return  including  July 
5th,  allowing  four  days  for  a  visit  or  an  outing.  If  the  latter,  the  announce- 
ment reads,  no  better  place  can  be  found  than  Lake  Maxinkuckee,  which  is 
no  doubt  so,  as  Boating  and  Fishing  can  there  be  indulged  in  to  your  heart's 
content.     It  is  the  Indianian's  Home  Resort. 

COnSUMPTION  CURED.— An  old  physician  retired  from  practice,  having  had  placed  im 
bis  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formala  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma  and  all  throst 
and  Lung  Affectiens ;  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Ner- 
vous Complaints,  after  having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  ol  cases 
has  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suffering  feHows.  Actuated  by  this  motive 
and  a  desire  to  relieve  human  suffering,  1  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  desire  it, 
this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or  EogUsh,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  osinw. 
Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Novas,  149  Powm^s 
Block,  Bochester,  N.  Y.  xi-9t 

Teachers   AV^an ted! 

TEACHERS  WANTED— SEPTEMBR  SESSION. 

to  Presidents  of  Colleges.  6  Superintendents,  ao  Principals  for  High  Schools.  A 
large  number  of  Assistants  in  Schools  and  Colleges.     Address,  with  stamp, 

SOUTHERN  TEACHEBS'  AOSNCT, 

7'3t  P.  O.  Box  4x0  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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THE  TRUE  CONCEPTION  OF  METHOD. 


BY    HARRIET   CASPAR. 


jHE  word  Method  is  used  in  a  number  of  ways.  It  may 
be  made  to  signify  means,  mode,  order,  system,  regu- 
larity, cause,  and  to  express  various  shades  of  meaning. 
As  the  word  is  sometimes  used  it  means  a  characteristic  manner; 
i.  e.,  a  way  or  manner  peculiar  to  some  one  individual. 

In  another  use,  Method  means  an  orderly  procedure  or  pro- 
cess. When  a  person  is  spoken  of  as  a  methodical  business 
man,  it  is  meant  that  he  is  orderly  in  his  procedure,  that  he  is 
regular  in  his  business  hours,  and  that  he  does  not  vary  from  his 
accustomed  rule  of  doing  things.  Again,  we  say,  a  certain  man 
is  a  methodical  thinker ;  i.  e. ,  he  is  clear  on  every  point,  he  goes 
forward  step  by  step  from  one  point  to  another,  being  convinced 
and  sure  of  every  advance  made  in  his  process  of  thinking ;  or 
we  may  mean,  he  has  a  rational  way  of  investigating  truth,  or  a 
rational  way  of  expounding  it. 

According  to  some  definitions,  Method  means  advancement 
or  progress.  Sir  William  Hamilton  says  this:  "All  method  is 
a  rational  progress — a  progress  toward  an  end.'' 

At  times,  Method  means  the  .arrangement  or  classification  of 
natural  objects  according  to  their  common  characteristics;  i.  e., 
the  relations  of  likeness  and  difference  existing  between  plants 
and  between  animals  systematized.  We  speak  of  the  Linnean 
method,  and  every  one  understands  that  the  classification  of 
plants  made  by  Linnaeus  is  referred  to. 
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The  word  is  used  in  a  different  sense  when  some  one  speaks 
of  the  ''method  of  a  subject."  When  used  in  this  connection, 
method  means  the  organization  of  the  subject,  the  logical  ar- 
rangement of  topics,  the  sequence  of  causes  and  effects.  In 
brief,  the  ''method  of  a  subject"  has  reference  to  the  general 
scheme  or  plan  used  in  the  elaboration  of  it — the  order  of  subor- 
dination of  point  to  point. 

In  one  of  his  conversations  with  Hamlet,  Polonius,  struck  by 
the  fitness  of  his  remarks,  says:  "Though  this  be  madness,  yet 
there  is  method  in  it."  The  word  here  has  a  peculiar  use.  It 
evidently  means  reason,  sense,  consistency.  Polonius  meant 
there  is  reason  or  sense  in  his  madness. 

Method  as  an  educational  term — the  expressions  method  of 
teaching,  method  of  education,  and  method  of  instruction,  are 
used  in  almost  as  great  a  variety  of  ways.  To  some  these  phrases 
mean  the  manner  of  teaching — the  external  manner,  the  form  of 
questioning,  governing,  and  directing.  To  others,  method  of 
instruction  means  the  system  of  instruction  adopted ;  as  it  is  said, 
this  teacher  uses  the  alphabetic  method  of  teaching  reading,  an- 
another  uses  the  word  method,  while  a  third  uses  the  phonic 
method;  one  teacher  uses  the  Grube  method,  and  so  on.. 

The  idea  way  is  put  into  this  word  by  some  teachers  and  edu- 
cators, and  when  used  in  this  sense  a  depth  of  meaning  is  ex- 
pressed greater  than  when  used  to  mean  a  way  or  system. 
Laurie,  in  writing  on  this  question  of  method,  says :  ' '  Methods 
of  teaching  deal  with  the  times  and  ways  of  using  materials  of 
instruction  and  discipline,  and  of  presenting  them  to  the  minds 
of  the  learner ;  and  right  methods  are  such  times  and  ways  of 
using  and  presenting  our  materials  as  truly  accord  with  the  times 
and  ways  of  mental  growth.  Methods  of  teaching  are  those 
processes  by  which  we  convey  instruction  and  discipline  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  right  habits  of  the  intelligence  and  will." 
Further  in  his  treatise  he  says :  "A  method  is  a  way  toward  the 
attainment  of  an  end." 

Tate,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Education,  gives  expression  to  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  method,  than  did  Laurie,  by 
advancing  this  thought:    '*By  a  method  of  education  is  meant 
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the  peculiar  way  in  which  a  subject  is  taught.  ♦  *  *  *  a 
method  of  teaching  comprehends  not  merely  the  way  in  which 
the  subject-matter  is  treated,  but  also  the  means,  artifices,  forms 
of  expression,  etc.,  that  are  employed  in  conveying  instruction 
to  a  cl?ss  of  children  in  a  common  school.''  Tate  means  all  that 
Laurie  does,  but  adds  the  means,  artifices,  and  devices  employed 
in  Realizing  the  way. 

But  a  still  more  definite  meaning  is  attached  to  this  word  by 
White.  He  pushes  a  little  nearer  the  idea  of  method  as  a  prin- 
ciple or  series  of  principles.  He  writes :  **  A  method  of  teach- 
ing is  a  series  of  teaching  acts  so  arranged  as  to  attain  a  definite 
«nd  or  result.  Method  is  more  than  the  way  or  manner  of  one 
act  or  of  several  acts.  It  involves  a  systematic  arrangement  of 
a  series  of  acts,  an  orderly  and  rational  procedure  to  a  given 
end  3 "  i.  e. ,  a  method  is  a  series  of  teaching  acts  arranged  ac- 
cording to  and  determined  by  some  principle  or  group  of  prin- 
ciples which  the  teacher  has  in  mind. 

Among  educational  writers  the  expressions,  'Uhe  method  of 
nature,"  "the  order  of  nature,"  and  **the  natural  method,"  are 
common.  These  sayings  have  become  trite  and  are  used  with 
much  vagueness  and  inaccuracy.  Perhaps  the  generality  of 
teachers  understand  ''nature  method"  to  be  the  way  or  order  in 

■ 

which  nature  accomplishes  her  purposes,  together  with  the  laws 
or  principles  which  govern  her  actions. 

Nature  proceeds  from  the  simple  to  the  complex ;  nature  does 
nothing  by  leaps ;  nature  advances  by  regular  steps ;  nature  pre- 
sents first  the  simple,  then  the  complex,  etc.  This  body  of  na- 
ture laws  or  principles  is  designated  the  method  of  nature,  and  a 
teacher  is  said  to  follow  the  natural  method  when  he  developes 
the  minds  of  the  children  under  his  charge  according  to  these 
laws.  He  regards  the  children's  minds  as  natural  products  and 
becomes  a  principled  teacher  when  he  presents  the  subject-matter 
of  common  school  education  by  regular  transitions  and  by  related 
steps ;  when  he  presents  first  the  simple  then  the  complex,  and 
leads  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstrftct. 

•   Some  educators  hold  that  there  are  but  two  methods  of  educa- 
tion; viz.,  the  analytic  and  synthetic.    They  argue  that  analysis 
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and  synthesis  are  the  methods  used  to  discover  truth,  and  for 
this  reason  should  be  the  methods  used  to  transmit  it, — that  all 
progress  made  in  the  process  of  acquiring  knowledge  must  be 
made  by  either  or  both  of  these  ways.  Reasoning  is  either  in- 
ductive or  deductive.  Some  subjects  are  to  be  taught  induc- 
tively; for  example,  chemistry  or  physics.  By  repeated  trial 
and  experiment  of  individual  cases  the  generalization  is  made. 
Whereas,  the  different  phases  of  mathematics  are  to  be  taught 
largely  by  the  deductive  method,  the  general  truth  being  used 
to  prove  the  particular. 

The  analytic  and  synthetic  methods  may  be  called  natural 
methods,  if  by  natural  is  meant  those  processes  which  inhere  in 
mind  by  its  own  constitution  and  by  which  it  grasps  knowledge* 
The  idea  of  making  these  processes  of  mind — analysis  and  syn- 
thesis— the  methods  of  teaching,  puts  a  deeper  significance  into 
the  phrase  than  is  commonly  given  to  it.  It  makes  method  a 
subjective,  an  internal  process  rather  than  the  external  manner 
of  the  teacher.  But,  analysis  and  synthesis  are  the  acts  involved 
in  an  act  of  knowing  and  are  the  ways  by  which  the  mind  grasps 
any  form  of  knowledge.  Objections  may  be  raised  against  lim- 
iting the  method  of  teaching  to  these  ways  of  knowledge,  since 
no  account  is  taken  of  the  principles  which  govern  mind  action^ 
and  of  those  characteristics  which  determine  its  development 

Method  as  here  used  is  not  a  manner,  system,  or  way ;  is  not 
the  means,  devices,  or  artifices  employed  in  presenting  a  subject 
to  a  class  of  children ;  nor  is  it  a  series  of  teaching  acts  arranged 
in  a  systematic  order. 

True  method  is  that  principle  of  mind  or  group  of  principles, 
together  with  those  truths  of  the  subject  taught  which  determine  the 
way,  the  manner,  the  means.  Method  is  that  inherent  character- 
istic of  child-mind  which  the  teacher  consciously  keeps  before  him^ 
conjointly  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  presented,  whicli  peremp- 
torily declares  to  him,  you  must  do  this  way  or  you  must  do  that; 
you  must  adopt  this  manner,  this  way,  this  device ;  you  must 
nurture  the  mind  with  this*food,  you  must  give  it  in  this  way, 
else  you  do  violence  to  its  nature.  Method,  in  its  deepest  sense, 
is  the  basis,  the  ground-work  from  which  the  outer  form,  the  ex- 
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ternal  act  grows,  and  to  which  the  way,  the  manner,  looks  for 
its  being.  Genuine  method  is  the  first  principle,  the  final  cause, 
the  rationale  of  all  teaching  acts. 

An  intelligent  teacher  on  being  asked  why  he  follows  some 
method,  or  for  what  reason  he  does  certain  ways,  would  say — I 
do  this  way  rather  than  some  other  because  the  mind  has  at  one 
time,  but  a  given  amount  of  energy ;  because  the  mind  is  self- 
active,  it  grows  by  its  own  activity,  and  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  lesson  I  teach.  Did  he  reflect,  doubtless  he  would  see  that 
his  method  is  the  because,  the  why,  the  reason,  and  fwt  the  out- 
growth of  them. 

Method,  as  here  conceived,  is  the  essence,  the  life  of  all  teach- 
ing acts,  and  not  the  teaching  acts  themselves.  Those  character- 
istics of  the  working,  active  mind  of  the  child  and  the  nature  of 
the  subject-matter  toward  which  his  energy  is  directed,  are  the 
method — the  acts  of  the  teacher,  the  devices  he  employs,  etc., 
are  but  the  pre-determined  accompaniment 

We  say  that  nature  is  the  embodiment  of  God's  thought ;  we 
would  not  say  that  nature  is  God — but  nature  is  merely  the  ex- 
pression, the  manifestation  of  His  reason.  It  is  just  the  same 
with  method — the  outer  action  and  manner  of  the  teacher  being 
the  adjustment  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  mind  undergoing  the  process  of  development  and  to 
its  present  stage  of  growth. 

Form  is  often  mistaken  for  thought.  The  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies incidental  to  religious  worship  are  confounded  with  true 
religion ;  the  form,  the  body,  the  physical  organism  is  not  always 
distinguished  from  man  the  spirit,  the  individual ;  the  forms  of 
method  have  not  escaped  being  confused  with  and  interpreted 
as  the  truths  underlying  them. 

To  exemplify  what  is  meant  by  the  True  Conception  of  the 
Method — A  teacher  in  the  primary  grades  presents  the  number 
eight  to  her  first  year  pupils.  What  does  she  do  ?  First,  she 
gives  every  member  of  the  class  a  group  of  objects,  each  group 
made  up  of  eight  like  parts.  To  one  child  she  gives  a  group  of 
cubes,  to  another  circles,  to  another  apples,  quadrants,  cones, 
sticks,  matches,  pencils,  or  any  other  group  of  eight.     Second, 
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by  direction,  she  le^ds  them  to  discover  for  themselves  the  facts 
and  relations  of  the  number  from  the  objects  before  them,  push- 
ing each  child  to  the  extreme  of  his  given  thinking,  reflecting, 
and  observing  powers.  Third,  by  bringing  up  all  suitable  ex- 
amples, the  child  is  led  to  see  that  these  relations  are  true  of  all 
possible  groups  of  eight,  and  finaily  arrives  at  the  general  truths, 
or  abstract  facts  of  the  number. 

Why  docs  the  teacher  give  the  children  the  objects  ? — for  the 
reason  that  they  are  yet  in  the  concrete  stage  of  thinking.  Why 
does  she  give  them  as  many  different  groups  as  possible  ? — so 
that  they  may  see  that  these  facts  are  true  of  any  number  of  in- 
dividual cases,  and  so  that  they  will  not  generalize  without  suffi- 
cient basis.  Why  does  she  not  wish  them  to  make  a  hasty  gen- 
eralization ? — from  the  fact  that  the  mind  tends  to  act  again  as  it 
has  acted  before.  Since  the  teacher  is  helping  to  form  the  ten- 
dencies of  future  action,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  she  assist 
in  forming  the  right  tendencies.  Why  does  she  lead  the  children 
to  discover  the  relations  for  themselves? — because  the  mind 
grows  only  by  its  own  activity  and  by  being  pusked  to  its  mood- 
mum  degree  of  power.  Again,  why  does  the  teacher  give  the 
children  the  different  groups  of  objects  ? — because  they  are  yet 
in  the  concrete  stage  of  inductive  reasoning. 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  The  True  Conception  of  Method. 
In  this  particular  instance,  the  method  is  the  group  of  mind- 
pnnciples — the  mind  grows  by  exercise,  it  tends  to  act  again  as 
it  has  acted  before — the  fact  that  the  children  are  in  the  concrete 
stage  of  inductive  reasoning,  together  with  the  facts  and  relations 
of  the  number  eight. 

These  truths,  principles,  or  ways  of  the  mind  so  directed  to- 
ward the  lesson  constitute  the  method  \  the  forms  of  presentation 
are  but  the  devices,  the  helps,  the  means,  the  extraneous  aids,  of 

which  the  deeper  conception  of  method  is  the  spirit,  the  substance* 
Salem,  Indiana. 


Sehools. — Jails  and  state  prisons  are  the  complement  of 
schools ;  so  many  less  as  you  have  of  the  latter,  so  many  more 
you  must  have  of  the  former. — Horace  Mann, 
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ABOUT  COMETS. 


BY   PROF.    DANIEL   KIRKWOOD. 


THE  NUMBER   VISIBLE  TO  THE  NAKED   EYE. 

From  A.  D.  6oa  to  A.  D.  1 600,  that  is  during  the  thousand 
years  immediately  preceding  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  the 
number  of  comets  recorded  was  284,  or  two,  on  an  average,  in 
every  seven  years.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  number  was 
31,  in  the  eighteenth,  70,  and  in  the  nineteenth,  from  1801  to 
1885,  inclusive,  221,  a  large  majority  of  which  were  telescopic. 
In  the  twenty-five  years  from  1861  to  1885,  ninety  were  observed, 
which  nine  or  ten  were  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Without  the 
help  of  glasses,  therefore,  we  may  expect  a  comet  every  three 
or  four  years,  and  with  optical  aid,  about  three  annually. 

THE   EXTENT   AND   DENSITY   OF   COMETS. 

The  dimensions  of  comets  vary  from  the  smallest  perceptible 
speck  of  cloud-like  matter  to  volumes  many  thousand  times  great- 
er* than  that  of  the  sun  himself.  In  some  cases  the  diameter  of  a 
comet  seems  to  vary  with  its  distance  from  the  sun.  The  comet 
of  Enckej  for  instance,  has  sometimes  a  volume  much  greater 
than  the  earth ;  at  other  times  less  than  the  planet  Mercury. 
Perhaps  equal  variety  may  obtain  in  the  densities  of  these  bodies, 
but  of  this  our  knowledge  is  for  the  most  part  negative.  A  very 
thin  cloud  in  the  earth's  atmosphere  not  only  shuts  out  the  light 
of  the  stars,  but  hides  from  our  vision  the  sun  himself.  Instan- 
ces are  not  wanting,  however,  in  which  comets  have  passed  over 
telescopic  stars  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  their  light. 
For  example,  the  second  comet  of  1857  (Brorsen's)  occulted  a 
star  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  magnitude  on  the  22d  of  April,  and 
on  the  24th  of  May  it  passed  almost  centrally  over  another  still 
smaller,'  without  rendering  either  invisible.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact,  moreover,  that  the  light  of  the  stars  suffered  no  refraction 
in  its  passage.  But  while  the  nebulosities  of  comets  have  an 
almost  infinite  tenuity,  it  seems  probable  that  the  central  parts 
of  some  are  solid  and  dense,  as  they  could  not  otherwise  resist 

*  Including  the  train. 
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the  separating  tendency  of  the  sun's  attraction  when  the  comet 
is  in  perihelion. 

ARE  COMETS,  LIKE  THE   PLANETS,  PERMANENT   MEMBERS  OF   THE 

SOLAR   SYSTEM? 

Comets  moving  in  open  curves — parabolas  or  hyperbolas — 
can  visit  us  but  once.  Of  those  moving  in  ellipses,  one  at  least 
(that  of  Biela)  has  been  broken  up  or  dissipated  in  our  own  time. 
Its  fragments  ar.e  now  seen  in  the  meteors  of  November  27th. 
Others,  as  those  of  August,  1862,  and  January,  1866,  are  in  the 
process  of  dissolution ;  the  former  yielding  the  meteors  of  Aug. 
loth ;  the  latter,  those  of  November  14th.  How  many  years  or 
centuries  may  be  required  to  complete  the  process  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  predict.  Other  periodic  comets  are  perhaps  undergoing 
a  similar  separation.  To  the  question  asked,  therefore,  we  can 
only  answer,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  that  as  com- 
pared with  planets,  some  comets  are  known  to  have  a  relatively 
brief  existence ;  others,  even  now,  seem  tending  to  disintegra- 
tion ;  while  few,  if  any,  can  be  regarded  as  permanent. 


THE   ROOTS. 


BY   N.    NEWBY. 


Square  and  cube  roots  are  usually  taught  through  tneir  appli- 
cation to  areas  and  volumes.  This  is,  indeed,  an  easy  way  of 
presenting  the  subject  in  its  most  elementary  aspect.  It  seems 
to  me  that  thus  to  teach  this  matter  is  to  place  the  somewhat  ma- 
ture pupil  on  the  same  plane  of  instruction  as  the  child  in  the 
earlier  grades.  Thus  to  approach,  and  especially  >thus  to  leave 
the  subject,  is  to  ignore  the  higher  reflective  culture  which  the 
pupil  can  take,  and  which  the  subject  itself  is  so  well  calculated 
to  give. 

In  factoring,  as  the  pupil  already  knows  it,  neither  the  num- 
ber of  factors  which  compose  a  given  product  nor  their  relation 
of  equality  is  known  beforehand.  Evolution  is  but  a  special  case 
under  factoring  in  which  it  is  expressly  and  in  advance  stipulated 
that  the  factors  of  the  given  product  (power)  shall  be  equal,  and 
that  there  shall  be  a  definite  number  of  them,  as  two,  three,  etc. 
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The  logical  relation  of  evolution  to  factoring  is  thus  exhibited. 
The  factors  of  a  product  are  found  by  means  of  known  relations 
which  the  product  sustains  to  those  factors,  and  these  relations 
are  seen  in  the  light  of  the  principles  of  multiplication  and  divi* 
sion.  In  connection  with  these  processes  it  is  my  practice  to 
teach  the  meaning  of  the  terms — power,  root,  second  power  or 
square,  third  power  or  cube,  etc.  The  pupil  is  also  required  to 
form  and  memorize  a  table  of  squares  from  i>  to  25^.  Also  a 
table  of  cubes  from  i  *  to  9*.  A  table  of  products  is  also  formed, 
as:  units  squared  equal  units  (i.  e.,  units'  place  is  the  lowest  in 
the  written  square  of  units  in  which  a  digit  stands.)  Tens  squared 
equal  hundreds.  Hundreds  squared  equal  ten-thousands,  etc. 
Tens  multiplied  by  units,  or  units  by  tens  equal  tens.  Hundreds 
multiplied  by  tens,  or  tens  by  hundreds  equal  thousands,  etc. 

Next  take  any  number  consisting  of  tens  ^nd  units  and  square 
it,  observing  how  each  partial  product  is  formed,  e.  g. : 

27 

27 

49  =  the  square  of  the  units. 
140  =  the  product  of  the  tens  and  the  units. 
140  =  the  product  of  the  tens  and  the  units. 
400  =  tlie  square  of  the  tens. 

729  =  the  square  of  27, 

and  is  formed  by  the  square  of  the  tens  plus  twice  the  product 
of  the  tens  and  the  units  (or  twice  the  tens  multiplied  by  the 
units),  plus  the  square  of  the  units. 

The  involution  part  of  the  "root"  que&tion  is  usually  hurried 
over  too  rapidly.  The  pupil  should  "involve"  a  large  number 
of  numbers  in  the  same  way  as  the  above  until  he  clearly  sees  the 
elements  which  enter  into  the  square. 

The  extraction  of  the  square  root  consists  in  re-tracing  the 
steps  taken  in  the  involution,  which  logically  precedes  the  evo- 
lution. Suppose  it  be  required  to  find  the  square  root  of  729. 
The  pupil  must  think  his  way  through  the  solution  somewhat  as 
follows: — 
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t.u.  -  Since  there  are  three  orders  [h,  t,  and  u,] 

729  (27  in  the  square,  there  are  two  orders  in  the 

4 square  root,    viz:    tpns  and  units.       The 

4 1«)339  square  of  a  number  consisting  of  t.  and  u.  is 

-— '  made  up  of  the  /.=^  +  2  x  ^-  X  «^'  +  «**• 

49  Since  t.*  =ih,  the  h.  of  the  power  contain 

the  square  of  the  /.  of  the  root.    The  great- 

est  square  number  of  h,  in  7  ^.  is  4  A,  the  greatest  root  of  which 
is  2  /.     Hence  2  is  the  fens  of  the  required  root. 

The  power  less  400  equals  329,  which  contains  the  product  of 
twice  the  Uns  of  the  root,  or  4  tens  as  one  factor,  and  the  unifs 
of  the  root  as  the  other.  Now  this  product  must  be  some  num- 
ber of  tens,  since  its  factors  are  tens  and  umts.  The  32  tens  of 
the  remainder  must,  therefore,  contain  this  product.  Upon 
dividing  32  /.  by  4  /.  a  quotient  of  7  is  obtained ;  this  is  probably 
the  units  of  the  required  root.  4  /.  x  7  ^  =  ^^  A  which,  taken 
from  the  remaining  part  of  the  power  leave  49.  This  remainder 
must  contain  the  square  of  the  units  of  the  root.  7^  =  49.  49 
—  49  =  o.     27  is  thus  found  to  be  the  square  root  of  729. 

The  work  is  not  done  when  the  pupil  is  able  to  follow  the 
teacher  through  the  solution  and  assent,  even  understandingly, 
to  the  steps  taken.  The  pupil,  himself,  must  be  required  to 
work  and  to  fa/k  his  way  through  a  large  number  of  exercises 
similar  to  the  one  given  herewith. 

In  order  to  evolve  a  three  term  root,  the  pupil  must  first  con- 
struct ths  square  of  such  a  root  and  so  arrange  the  partial  pro- 
ducts that  he  can  generalize  the  elements  which  make  up  the 
power.  A  little  assistance  and  a  great  deal  of  exercise  will  en- 
able him  to  retrace  the  involution  steps  through  such  a  power, 
and  thus  effect  the  evolution  of  its  second  root. 

I  treat  the  cube  root  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained have  been  such  as  to  justify  the  means. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


It  is  one  proof  of  a  good  educatien  and  true  refinement  of  feel- 
ing, to  respect  antiquity. — A£rs.  Sigourney. 
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THE  PERFECT  LIFE— A  PARABLE  FOR  BOYS 

AND  GIRLS. 


BY  W.  H.  VENABLE,  LL.  D. 


At  the  edge  of  a  meadow  a  spring  welled  through  a  bed  of 
golden  sand.  The  water  ran  a  tiny  ril],  first  hidden  by  the  grass 
which  it  nourished,  but  soon  emerging  from  the  verdant  cradle 
of  its  infancy,  it  appeared  like  a  tremulous  silver  cord  half  sunk 
in  the  yielding  soil ;  then,  increasing  as  it  moved,  it  washed  out 
shining  pebbles  to  gem  its  deeper  channel.  Transparent  animal- 
cules lived  beneath  its  sarface  on  which  a  thousand  insects  played ; 
small  birds  splashed  their  wings  in  its  liquid  coolness,  and  sang 
as  they  rose  into  the  sunshine. 

As  the  streamlet  rippled  along,  its  murmur  soothed  the  ear 
and  its  beauty  charmed  the  eye ;  it  became  the  habitation  of  the 
finny  race,  and  the  waterfowl  led  their  graceful  convoys  across 
its  grassy  pools.  Flocks  and  herds  slaked  their  thirst  at  its  mar- 
gin. The  lusty  swimmer  sported  in  its  embraces ;  pleasure  boats 
danced  on  its  waves;  poet  and  artist  gazed  with  delight  at  its 
swift  cascades  bright  with  rainbow  hues  and  musical  with  the 
sound  of  many  waters. 

And  still  the  stream  flowed  on.  It  irrigated  field  and  forest, 
sending  the  flood  of  vegetable  hfe  through  a  billion  rootlets  to  a 
billion  leaves.  It  tempered  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold, 
sending  up  vapor  to  the  hungry  air,  loading  the  clouds  with  rain 
and  fulfilling  the  economies  of  nature. 

The  stream  rolled  on.  It  bore  on  its  bosom  the  argosies  of 
commerce ;  its  shores  were  sought  by  teeming  cities ;  it  bounded 
states  and  separated  nations;  vast  kindred  rivers  were  its  afflu- 
ents. The  image  of  majestic  power,  the  type  of  life,  the  emblem 
of  God's  eternity — at  least  it  joined  the  ocean,  its  course  com- 
plete, its  destiny  accomplished. 

When  did  the  stream  begin  iis  usefulness?  Tell  me,  oh  eager 
youth,  and  I  will  tell  thee  when  man  may  first  render  service  to 
the  world  in  which  he  lives.  Life's  duties — the  years  of  account- 
ability— when  do  they  come  ?  When  come  they  not  ?  Can'st 
mark  the  point  where  the  rill  becomes  a  rivulet  ?  the  rivulet  a 
brook  ?  the  brook  a  river  ? 
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Man  counts  his  journeys  round  the  sun,  and  names  them  years; 
he  is  a  babe,  a  child,  a  youth,  a  man ;  but  eachj  day  is  as  other 
days,  and  the  child  is  still  father  to  the  man.  We  are  perpetu- 
ally changing,  learning,  maturing,  but  there  are  no  abrupt  trans- 
itions. A  soul  is  the  same  individual  from  birth  to  death ;  yes, 
and  ofter  death. 

There  is  delusion  in  the  promise  that  Timejwhispers  to  the  ' 
boy ;  there  is  deception  in  the  beckon  and  smile  of  coming  birth- 
days. To-day  is  like  yesterday  and  to-morrow  is  like  to-day. 
The  ardent  youth  in  his  teens  longs  to  become  of  age.  ''Oh! 
that  I  were  twenty-one!"  Alluring  twenty-one! — tantalizing, 
ironic  flatterer !  What  lad  has  not  cherished  the  hope  that  some 
great  change  will  come  over  his  life  at  the  dawning  of  the  day 
of  his  legal  maturity?    Who  has  not  vaguely  expected  that  his 

• 

twenty- first  year  would  confer  upon  him  unbounded  expansion 
of  rights,  and  liberty,  and  wisdom,  and  power,  and  happiness  ? 
Twenty-one  will  free  us  from  the  thousand  ills  that  minority  is 
heir  to ;  Twenty-one  will  fit  us  for  the  affairs  of  life ;  Twenty-one 
will  give  us  responsibility,  self  control,  self-reliance,  the  right  to 
vote,  to  spend  our  own,  to  speak  our  mmd,  to  win  our  way. 

Baseless  expectation!  Castles  built  on  clouds!  The  world 
whirls  on  round  the  sun.  The  annual  voyages  are  repeated. 
We  wake  on  the  morning  of  our  birth- day.  This  is  the  day- 
Bread  tastes  as  it  did  the  day  before ;  our  desires,  thoughts,  ca- 
pacity have  not  undergone  any  alteration ;  the  outer  universe  is 
the  same ;  our  inner  self  is  the  same. 

The  progress  of  the  individual  life  is  gradual ;  its  benefits  and 
opportunities  are  cumulative.  As  the  stream  begins  small  and 
feeble,  yet  serving  useful  purposes,  so  may  the  child  begin  its 
good  career  when  it  begins  to  realize  its  own  existence.  The 
rivulet  does  well  always,  for  it  always  does  its  utmost.  It  does 
its  best  when  it  feeds  the  water-cress,  or  refreshes  the  thirsty 
humming-bird ;  it  does  no  better  when  it  turns  a  mill-wheel  or 
bears  a  navy  on  its  expanded  bosom. 

The  years  of  accountability  are  made  up  of  the  hours  of  ac- 
countability, and  these  are  here  and  now.  Wait  not  for  Time 
to  come.    Time  has  come ;  he  is  with  us.    Dream  not  that  Time 
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wiU  give  anything.    Rather  give  thy  gifts  to  Time.    Time  is  the 
custodian  of  thy  deeds. 

*'  It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 
In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be ; 
Or  standing  long,  an  oak  three  hundred  year, 
To  fall,  a  log  at  last,  dry,  old  and  sere. 
A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May ; 
Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light. 
In  small  proportions  we  just  beauty  see. 
And,  in  short  measure,  life  mayjperfect  be." 


YALE  UI^/VERSITY. 


a  suggestion  worth  considering. 


New  Haven,  June  28  {Special,) — Alumni  Hall  was  crowded 
this  morning  for  the  187th  annual  meeting  of  the  Yale  Alumni. 
William  M.  Evarts  presided,  and  after  a  brief  speech  introduced 
Edwards  Pierrepont,  who  made  an  address  in  behalf  of  the  class 
of  1837,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said: — 

"The  warning  horologue  of  time  strikes  the  half-century  for 
the  class  of  1837.  We  now  stand  where  old  Yale  and  all  its 
cherished  memories  are  fast  receding  into  night,  and  we  soon 
shall  see  the  widening  dawn  of  the  eternal  day.  This  great  uni- 
versity has  so  long  been  accustomed  to  hear  only  praise  from  its 
graduates,  that  a  few  words  of  friendly  suggestion  may  usefully 
break  the  monotony  of  admiration.  I  open  the  catalogue  of  this 
year  and  read,  from  page  No.  27,  eighteen  closely  printed  sec- 
tions, with  a  statement  that  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  class  are  examined  in  all  those  books  and  subjects. 
The  boy  of  thirteen  who  begins  his  preparation  must  have  a  stout 
heart,  or  be  appalled  at  the  task  before  him ;  but  there  is  an  en- 
couraging note  at  the  bottom  stating  that  next  year  more  will  be 
required.     I  venture  to  say  that  not  a  member  of  the  class  of 

1837  could  pass  an  examination  for  the  Freshman  class  of  to-day, 

* 

and  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  he  could  have  passed  such 
an  examination.    If  there  is  any  member  of  the  class  present  who 
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thinks  I  underrate  his  accomplishments,  he  will,  of  course,  cor- 
rect me. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  are  in  harmony  with  the  re- 
quirements for  admission.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  many 
of  these  exactions  for  a  degree  postponed  for  the  resident  gradu- 
ate ?  This  is  a  university.  Encourage  resident  graduates  and 
all  who  wish  to  become  teachers,  professors  or  eminent  scholars 
to  remain  here.  But  nine-tenths  of  Yale's  graduates  propose  a 
widely  different  career  in  life,  and  for  them,  I  fear,  you  are  go- 
ing to  make  the  entrance  and  the  honorable  exit  too  difficult  and 
thus  prevent  them  from  commencing  the  real  work  of  life  until 
too  late.  Education  at  a  large  university  is  of  priceless  value. 
If  the  noble  men  who  so  generously  endow  various  colleges  about 
the  country  would  bestow  the  same  amount  to  increase  facilities 
in  universities  already  established  they  would  largely  enhance 
the  value  of  their  gifts.  A  university  requires  age.  It  must 
grow  up.  If  the  rich  merchants  of  London  should  contribute 
ever  so  liberally  to  make  another  Westminster  Abbey,  they  could 
not  do  it.  In  a  large  university  one  professor  can  teach  200 
students  as  easily  as  20.  Not  only  contact  of  mind  with  mind, 
but  contact  with  many  minds,  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  perfect 
growth. 

Academical  plodding  should  c^se  for  those  who  are  to  be 
men  of  affairs  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  those  studies  and  obser- 
vations of  the  world  should  begin  which  are  suited  to  the  career 
proposed.  The  young  man  who  has  not  set  his  ambitious  foot 
upon  "the  ladder  leaning  on  a  cloud"  before  twenty-five,  will 
never  ascend  it.  It  should  not  be  difficult  for  the  student  of  fair 
ability  to  obtain  his  degree,  without  injury  to  his  elasticity  of 
mind  or  bodily  health,  by  the  time  he  is  twenty ;  but  if  you  im- 
pose burdens  too  heavy  for  this,  the  years  draw  nigh  in  which 
the  numbers  of  illustrious .  names  on  your  roll  of  graduates  will 
be  few."  

USE  THE  EIGHT  WOED. 


•  Miss  Louisa  M.  Hodkins  sends  the  Christian  Union  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  ''words,  phrases  and  expressions  to  be  avoided." 
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Most  of  these  errors  are  current  in  Indiana  as  well  as  in  New 
England,  and  teachers  would  do  well  to  note  them  carefully. 

Guess^  for  suppose  or  think. 

Fix^  for  arrange  or  prepare. 

Ride  and  drivcy  interchangeably  (Americanism). 

Real^  as  an  adverb,  in  expressions  real  good,  for  really  or  very 
good,  etc. 

Some^  or  any y  in  an  adverbial  sense;  f.  g,,  ''I  have  studied 
some,"  for  somewhat.     ''I  have  not  studied  any,"  for  at  all. 

Some  ten  days,  for  about  ten  days. 

Not  as  I  know,  for  not  that  I  know. 

Storms,  for  it  rains  or  snows  moderately. 

Try  an  experiment,  for  make  an  experiment. 

Singular  subject  with  contracted  plural  verb,  e.  g,y  ''She  den't 
skate  well." 

Plural  pronouns  with  singular  antecedents,  ''Every  man  or 
woman  should  do  their  duty;"  or,  "If  you  look  anyone  straight 
in  the  face  they  will  flinch."  • 

Expect,  for  suspect. 

First-rate,  as  an  adverb. 

Nice,  indiscriminately.     (Real  nice  may  be  doubly  faulty.) 

Had  rather,  for  would  rather.    Had  better,  for  would  better. 

Right  away,  for  immediately. 

Party,  for  person. 

Promise,  for  assure. 

Posted,  for  informed. 

Post-graduate,  for  grduate. 

Depot,  for  station. 

Stopping,  for  staying. 

Try  and  do,  for  try  to  do.     Try  and  go,  for  try  to  go. 

Cunning,  for  smart,  dainty. 

Cute,  for  acute. 

Funny,  for  odd  or  unusual. 

Above,  for  foregoing,  more  than,  or  beyond. 

Does  it  look  good  enough,  for  well  enough. 

Like  I  do,  for  as  I  do. 

Not  as  good  as,  for  not  so  good  as. 

Feel  badly,  for  feel  bad. 
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Feel  gaod^  for  feel  well. 

Between  seven,  for  among  seven. 

Seldom  or  ever,  for  seldom  if  ever,  or  seldom  or  never. 

Taste  and  smell  of^  when  used  transiiively. 

More  than  you  think /(^r,  for  more  than  you  think. 

These  kind,  for  this  kind. 

Nicely^  in  response  to  an  inquiry  for  health. 

Healthy^  for  wholesome. 

Just  as  soofiy  for  just  as  lief. 

Kind  ofy  to  indicate  a  moderate  degree. 

The  matter  of^  for  the  matter  with. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[This  Department  is  conducted  by  S.  S.  Parr,  Principal  De  Pauw  Normal  SchooL] 

— »:— 

AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  BRAINS, 

(^gf  HE  note-book  is  a  failure.  There  are  quintals  and  quarters 
1^  of  wisdom,  unnumbered  and  unsung,  quietly  stored  away 
in  teachers'  note-books,  where  they  will  repose  never  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  any  Gabriel  of  memory.  What  teacher  has  not  floun- 
dered between  the  sheol  of  black-board  scratching  and  the  deep 
sea  of  note-book  writing.  Many  are  the  good  recitations  that 
go  off  with  a  fizz  and  a  sickly  little  smudge  of  smoke  because  the 
teacher  is  so  busily  engaged  scratching  the  back  of  the  black- 
board and  the  pupils  so  busily  employed  scratching  the  insides 
of  their  note  books  that  they  have  no  time  to  think.  The  black- 
board wastes  the  chalk  and  the  notebooks  waste  time  and  think- 
ing, and  aie  either  memorized  in  a  sickly  way  or  laid  on  the  shelf 
to  be  speedily  forgotten.     Generally  the  latter ! 

Therefore,  the  notebook  as  a  substitute  for  brains  is  a  dreary 
failure.  Yet  it  was  not  created  in  vain.  Nothing  is.  As  a 
garner  for  results  it  is  good ;  so  is  it  as  a  means  of  reaching  some 
kinds  of  results.  The  note-book  is  many-sided,  but  is  not  omnis- 
cient nor  omnipotent.  It  often  happens  that  the  pupil  is  scratch- 
ing away  at  a  piece  of  sized  and  calendered  rag  when  he  ought 
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to  be  scratching  his  knowledge  box  to  encourage  lively  thinking. 
The  average  teacher  has  the  note-book  business  under  his  thumb, 
but  not  so  the  poor  institute-instructor.  The  longest  and  most 
flexible  kind  of  jaw  is  required  to  keep  the  members  of  an  insti- 
tute from  scratching  away  for  dear  life,  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  They  are  not,  however,  to  blame  for  this  habit  of 
note  book  scratching.  They  were  taught  it  by  the  institute- 
instructors. 

Perhaps  great  good  comes  out  of  causing  pupils  to  make  a  good 
note-book.  But  they  should  make  it  for  themselves,  and  not  have  • 
it  given  to  them  already  back-seamed  and  ready  for  the  attic  shelf. 
As  there  is  a  right  way,  so  there  is  a  right  time  for  doing  such 
work,  and  it  is  pretty  dear  that  the  time  of  recitation  is  not  ap- 
propriate to  it.  We  have  very  generally  agreed  that  the  recita- 
tion is  the  place,  time,  and  occasion  for  running  the  thinking 
machines  of  the  whole  class  on  parallel  tracks,  at  the  highest 
speed  safely  attainable. 


SHALL    THE  SHOEMAKER  KNO  W  ONL  V  HIS 

LASTf 


Does  the  primary  teacher  need  Higher  Arithmetic?  Are 
Greek  and  Latin  a  necessity  to  English  ?  Does  United  States 
History  need  the  perspective  of  General  History  ?  These  sim- 
ple and  seemingly  trite  interrogatories  involve  two  principles 
quite  antagonistic  and  yet  quite  necessary  each  to  the  other. 
We  mean  the  narrowness  of  a  specialty,  and  the  converse  nar- 
rowness of  merely  general  culture.  Both  are  narrow,  both  wide. 
The  specialist  is  narrow  in  concentrating  his  attention  on  one 
little  field  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  He  wants  the  earth  for 
his  specialty  and  thinks  everybody  else  a  mere  spoke  in  his  wheel. 
He  is  wide  in  that  he  knows  something  thoroughly  and  is  an  au- 
thority in  a  certain  field  of  knowledge  and  practice.  The  person 
of  general  attainments  is  broad  in  that  he  knows  a  little  about  a 
great  many  things.  He  takes  wide  views  of  knowledge  and  ac- 
tion. His  perspective  is  always  a  diverging  one.  But  his  width 
is  also  his  source  of  narrowness.     Knowledge,  spread  out  over 

2 
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a  great  many  things,  becomes  thin  and  thinner  in  an  accelerated 
ratio.  Such  a  person  is  in  danger  of  not  knowing  anjrthing 
thoroughly. 

The  primary  teacher  is  by  her  limitations  a  specialist.  Not 
only  is  this  true,  but  primary  teaching,  when  done  by  a  common 
school  teacher,  is  special  work.  As  such  it  requires  special  skill 
and  knowledge.  But  the  primary  teacher  who  knows  nothing 
beyond  the  first-reader,  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  color 
chart,  is  much  smaller  than  she  would  be,  if  she  knew  Algebra, 
•  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Literature  and  Science.  Other  things 
being  equal,  such  a  teacher  is  vastly  to  be  preferred  to  one  who 
merely  knows  the  routine  pnmary  work. 

The  primary  teacher's  case  is  part  of  the  larger  question: 
What  must  the  teacher  know  beyond  what  she  teaches  ?  We 
say,  ordinarily,  that  the  first  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  know  her 
work.  This  is  true,  but  what  shall  be  the  implication  ?  Either 
it  means  that  the  little  primary  work  is  the  sum  total  of  what  she 
should  know,  or  we  mean  she  should  know  not  only  it,  but  the 
setting  or  perspective  in  which  it  is  found,  and  of  which  it  is 
part.  The  latter  is  the  only  true  interpretation.  The  teaching 
knowledge  of  a  subject  can  not  rest  in  that  subject  alone.  To 
know  ordinary  arithmetic  well,  one  must  know  higher  arithme- 
tic ;  to  know  primary  arithmetic,  one  must  know  advanced  arith- 
tnetic ;  and  to  know  higher  arithmetic,  one  must  be  acquainted 
with  algebra ;  and  so  of  every  subject.  Therefore,  to  return  to 
the  point  of  departure  it  is  plain  that  the  shoemaker  must  know 
something  more  than  his  last. 


LIFE  IS  TOO  SHORTl 


In  a  recent  list  of  State  Board  questions  occurred  this :  ''What 
states  compose  the  German  Empire  ?  Bound  it.  Name  its  ruler. 
What  national  event  has  just  occurred  in  that  empire?" 

Mark  the  answer  supposed  to  be  given  by  many  persons: 
**The  German  Empire  is  composed  of  twenty-six  States,  viz: 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  Baden,  Hesse,  Mechlenburg- 
Schwerin,    Mechlenburg-Strelitz,    Oldenburg,    Saxe-Weimer, 
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Saxe-Weinigen^  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Bruns- 
wick, Auhalt,  Reuss-Greiz,  Reuss-Schleiz,  Schwartzburg,  Ru- 
dolstadt,  Schwartzburg  -  Sondershausen,  Schaumburg  ~  Sippe, 
Lippe-Detmold,  Waldeck,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Alsace-' 
Lorraine.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  North  Sea,  Den- 
mark, and  the  Baltic ;  on  the  east  by  Russia ;  on  the  south  by 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  and  Switzerland;  on  the  west  by 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  The  ruler  is  Kaiser  Wilhelm  I, 
whose  ninetieth  birthday  was  recently  celebrated." 

Let  us  all  take  a  good  long  breath  after  that  unexampled  per- 
formance, and  thank  our  lucky  stars  that  the  ink-bottle  held  out  1 
The  question  is  all  right.  It  was  probably  intended  to  occupy 
two  lines  of  Long-Primer  instead  of  eclipsing  the  moral  law. 
It  is  conceded  that  one  might  put  such  a  question  under  a  milli- 
graph  or  some  multiplying  machine  and  worm  all  these  distract- 
ing German  names  out  of  it.  But  cut  bond  f  Would  not  the 
State  Board  and  our  good  friends  the  county  superintendents, 
all  of  whom  are  reputed  to  be  reasonable  beings,  be  satisfied 
with  an  answer  giving  three  or  four  of  the  chief  states  among 
the  confusing  hugger-mugger  that  seek  protection  under  the 
German  double  eagle  ?  It  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt  that  they 
would. 

If  one  were  given  to  the  vulgar  habit  of  betting,  he  would  be 
safe  in  wagering  the  epidermis  of  a  ^vLmmti procyon  lotor  that  the 
American  who  made  the  list  of  German  pocket-states,  did  so 
with  a  prompter,  proof-reader,  and  plenty  of  atlases  at  his  elbow. 
The  game  is  not  worth  the  pains.  Why  should  anybody  outside 
of  a  charade  party  bother  his  brains  with  all  these  unspellable 
Teutonic  names?  English  is  full  enough  of  hyphenated  mon- 
strosities, without  importing  "assisted"  paupers  from  the  Fath- 
erland. 

The  impression  is,  perhaps,  abroad  that  this  is  geography. 
Why  anybody  should  conceive  that  a  collection  of  names  of 
dukedoms,  principalities,  electorates,  and  the  like,  many  of 
which  are  so  small  that  the  inhabitants  go  outside  to  turn  around, 
and  which  contribute  little  to  American  life,  except  unpronounce- 
able names  and  unamericanized  immigrants,  constitutes  geogra- 
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phy,  is  not  clear.  The  idea  is  all  the  more  startling  when  one 
considers  the  everflowing  richness  of  the  legitimate  subject  of 
geography.  No  other  subject,  not  even  the  infinite  subject  of 
history,  offers  a  tithe  of  the  good,  live  matter  offered  by  geog- 
raphy, inside  of  such  guide-book,  raijway-tourist,  ticket-agent 
matter  as  this  roster  of  *' states,"  provinces  and  cities.  It  can 
not  be  that  the  State  Board  or  any  county  superintendent  in- 
tended any  such  answer.  A  guide-book  must  have  for  the  nonce 
got  mixed  in  where  it  did  not  belong.  s.  s.  p. 


YES!    NO! 


There  is  a  growing  impression  that  the  two  little  adverbs  at 
the  head  of  this  paragraph  play  entirely  too  large  a  part  in  our 
recitations.  If,  when  a  pupil  answers  **yes,"  he  were  counter- 
checked  by  the  further  inquiry,  ***Yes?' — what  do  you  mean 
by  your  *  yes ! ' "  the  result  would  be  very  startling  to  both  the 
teacher  and  his  pupil.  Both  would  be  as  much  surprised  as  the 
small  boy  who  went  after  wood  but  fell  to  playing  with  some  of 
his  neighbors  and  was  putting  his  ear  to  the  track  of  a  railroad 
to  hear  the  train,  with  the  enthusiastic  declaration,  <<Boys,  I 
can  hear  her  a  mile  awa — oh,  my  goodness ! "  Just  then  his  in- 
dignant mother  came  whack!  on  his  unprotected  person  with 
her  broom.     Let  us  take  an  example : — 

Teacher.  **Do  you  see  that  the  earth's  orbit  is  a  line  traced 
by  the  center  of  the  earth,  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  centers 
of  the  earth  and  the  sun,  in  the  revolution  of  the  one  about  the 
other  ?  " 

Pupil.     **Yes!" 

Teacher.  '<  Do  you  see  that  this  plane  which  passes  through 
the  centers  of  the  earth  and  sun  is  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
orbit  ?  " 

Pupil.     "Yes!" 

Teacher.  "Is  it  plain  to  you  that  the  declination  of  the 
earth's  axis  from  a  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  is  always 
23/^  degrees,  and  that  its  various  positions  are  parallel  to  each 
other  ?  " 

Pupil.     "Yes ;  it  is  very  plain ! " 
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We  can  not  be  sure,  so  long  as  the  pupil's  answers  are  restrict- 
ed to  this  monosyllabic  style  of  rejoinder,  that  he  is  an3rthing 
more  than  a  mere  echo.  The  teacher  does  the  thinking  and  the 
pupil  does  the  monosyllabic  stupidity.  But  there  is  just  as  much 
evidence,  and  no  more,  that  there  is  culture  in  Kamtchaika,  as 
that  the  pupil  is  thinking  the  teacher's  thoughts,  because  he  is 
answering  *  *  Yes ! " 

Just  now  we  all  have  a  fit  of  generosity  and  are  helping  our 
pupils  with  a  lavish  hand.  Work  is  chopped  into  fine  bits  and 
fed  through  a  quill,  in  a  way  fairly  calculated  to  take  away  all 
benefit  to  the  pupil  from  the  use  of  his  jaws  in  masticating  his 
own  food.  This  is  a  reaction  against  a  time  a  decade  or  two  ago 
when  the  pupil  memorized  the  entire  lesson  and  then  rose  in  his 
place  and  reeled  it  off  consecutively  from  A  to  Z.  Action  and 
reaction  are  equal  and  the  comminution  of  subjects  into  homeo- 
pathic parvules  is  no  better  than  bolting  them  en  masse.  The 
pupil  does  not  know  a  subject  sufficiently  well  until  he  can  give 
a  consecutive  recitation  on  it,  as  a  whole,  emplo3dng  his  own 
•language  and  his  own  thought.  To  such  an  end  the  little  amen- 
ities of  **yes"  and  "no"  are  inadequate.  The  pupil  must  wres- 
tle with  his  lesson,  perhaps  often  falling,  and  sometimes  failing, 
but  always  rising  with  new  strength  and  vigor. 


PRIMARY   DEPARTMENT. 

I  rhis  Department  is  conducted  by  Howabd  Sakdison,  Protesior  of  Methods  in  the 

Sute  Normal  School.] 


— to:- 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  NUMBER. 


HE  Amount  of  Work.  i.  The  work  of  the  first  year 
should  not  include  more  than  the  first  ten  numbers  and 
their^facts  and  relations;  that  of  the  second  year  numbers  to 
twenty,  and  of  the  third  year  to  one  hundred.  This  as  a  scope 
of  the  work  will  be  rejected  by  no  intelligent  teacher  as  includ- 
ing too  little  until  what  is  included  under  ''a  number  and  its 
facts  and  relations"  is  carefully  considered. 
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2.  The  Prominent  Thing.    In  the  first  three  years  the  idea 
of  the  numbers  is  to  be  the  most  important  thing,  and  the  pro- 
cesses are  to  be  subordinate.     If  the  ideas  of  the  numbers  and 
their  facts  and  relations  are  clearly  fixed  the  processes  make 
themselves  evident  almost  without  effort. 

3.  What  not  to  Exclude.  Under  the  relations  of  a  num- 
ber are  included  the  fractional  ideas  involved  in  it  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  tables,  such  as  Liquid  Measure,  Table  of  Long 
Measure,  etc.  These  relations,  if  presented  correctly,  are  as 
easily  comprehended  as  the  ideas  of  the  number  as  a  whole,  and 
they  are  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  number. 
Moreover,  to  teach,  when  dealing  with  any  number,  its  relations 
in  fractions  and  in  the  tables,  adds  interest  to  the  work,  trains 
the  mind  to  see  the  similar  in  the  diverse,  and  gives  the  mind  a 
more  permanent  hold  upon  the  work.  Therefore,  work  with 
fractions  and  with  the  tables  should  move  forward,  from  the  first, 
with  the  work  with  whole  numbers.  The  work  would  be  of 
somewhat  the  following  nature :  If  two  is  the  number  it  would 
be  considered  in  all  its  relations — as  made  up  of  one  and  one ; 
as  being  two  ones ;  as  being  one  more  than  one,  etc.  The  idea 
of  one  half  would  be  presented,  and  then  two  would  be  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  one-half,  as  one-half  and  one-half  and  one-half 
and  one-half  are  two,  etc.  One  would  be  studied  in  relation  to 
one-half y  as  two  one- halves  are  one;  one  less  one-half  is  one-half, 
etc.  Any  thoughtful  teacher  can  work  out  and  make  systematic 
a  large  number  of  relations  that  arise  in  connection  with  one  and 
two  when  the  idea  of  one-half  is  taught.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  hold 
that  work  of  this  kind  is  difficult  and  confusing.  If  one-half  is 
taught  in  conjunction  with  the  whole  number  two  the  work  is 
strengthened  and  simplified,  for  they  are  mutually  helpful  and 
explanatory.  The  idea  of  two  is  seen  in  every  relation  of  one- 
hcUf  and  the  idea  of  one-half  is.  seen  in  the  relations  of  two.  Two 
would  also  be  considered,  according  to  the  same  principle,  and 
with  like  beneficial  results  in  the  tables, — as  it  would  be  shown 
that  two  pints  are  a  quart ;  two  one  cents  are  the  two  cent ;  two 
quarts  are  a  half  gallon ;  two  pecks  are  a  half  bushel ;  two  leaves 
are  a  folio,  etc.     In  addition  the  idea  of  two  would  be  shown  in 
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such  words  as  couple^  span^  yoke^  bracCy  etc.  .AH  these  ideas  and 
relations  of  two  would  be  dealt  with  under  all  the  possible  vari- 
ations afforded  by  the  relations  of  addition  and  multiplication^ 
subtraction  and  division  (in  its  two  forms.)  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  laws  of  association  would  most  freely  and  efficiently 
act  At  the  conclusion  of  the  work  the  child  would  know  the 
number  two  and  something  of  its  power  and  application.  And 
in  addition  to  this  his  young  mind  in  an  unconscious  and  inter- 
esting way  would  have  been  acquiring  habits  that  would  tend  to 
system  and  thoroughness.  Do  not  then  begin  at  the  first,  to 
take  for  a  while,  whole  numbers,  and  then  fractions,  and  then 
tibles,  etc.  Take  them  dunng  the  first  three  years  side  by  side. 
Afterwards  they  may  be  taken  in  the  other  way. 

4.  What  to  Exclude,  a.  Exclude  from  the  first  year's 
work  all  consideration  of  figures.  A  consideration  of  what  is 
above  suggested  as  work  with  the  number  two  and  of  the  full 
and  wide  range  of  relations  that  are  involved  in  the  actual  num- 
bers from  one  to  ten  (figures  are  the  words  or  symbols  of  numbers) 
will  make  it  evident  that  these  numbers  with  their  relations  fur- 
nish ample  work  for  the  first  year  without  having  recourse  to 
their  symbpls.  It  is  only  the  incompetent  teacher  who  thinks 
that  if  figures  are  not  taught  during  the  first  year  the  pupils  will 
not  have  enough  to  do ;  or  who  thinks  that  they  can  not  be  kept 
busy  at  their  seats  at  the  number  hour  unless  they  have  learned 
the  figures.  It  does  not  justify  the  teaching  of  figures  during 
the  first  year  to  say  that  the  children  can  Idarn  them  easily.  The 
remark  of  Wentworth  &  Reed's  Primary  Arithmetic  upon  this 
point  is  pertinent— ''There  is  no  difficulty  in  learning  the  figures 
along  with  the  numbers ;  the  difficulty  comes  in  learning  the  num- 
bers along  with  the  figures.  So  it  seems  best  to  ignore  the  sign  in 
favor  of  the  thing." 

b.  Exclude  the  teaching  of  figures  higher  than  the  actual 
numbers  taught,  when  the  period  for  teaching  the  figures  (the 
second  year)  does  arrive.  That  is,  if  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  actual  numbers  have  been  taught  to  twenty  the  figures 
should  be  taught  only  to  20.  Romans  should  be  taught  at  that 
time  only  to  XX,  and  the  child  should  be  able  to  count  only  to 
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twenty,  in  so  far  a$  his  ability  to  count  is  the  direct  result  of 
school  work.  To  teach  the  pupils  to  count,  or  to  make  them 
familiar  with  Arabic  and  Roman  symbols  beyond  their  ideas  of 
actual  numbers  is  to  encourage  the  learning  of  such  things  as 
words  without  ideas  and  rules  without  meaning.  It  is  a  severe 
criticism  upon  any  course  of  study  and  indicates  superficiality 
all  through  it  to  read  in  the  syllabus  of  the  first  year's  work  some- 
thing of  the  following  nature : — 

Number, — "Teach  numbers  objectively  to  ten ;  Arabic  figures 
to  loo;  Romans  to  L;  count  to  one  hundred." 


GEO  G  RAPHY. 


(THIRD    YEAR    OF   SCHOOL.) 

The  main  thing  to  be  accomplished  during  this  year  in  the 
geography  work  assumes  in  the  actual  teaching  three  phases : 

1.  As  a  chief  thought  the  instruction  that  will  result  in  giving 
the  pupils  a  general  conception  of  the  earth  as  a  whole  without 
leading  them  into  a  study  of,  or  the  use  of  the  map. 

2.  The  result  of  such  work  would  necessarily  be  to  guard  the 
pupil  against  the  too  common  error  of  making  the  map,  defini- 
tions, or  the  tdxt,  all-important.  Testing  even  advanced  classes 
makes  it  evident  that  the  geographical  images  usually  formed  by 
the  mind  are  images  of  certain  portions  of  a  map  instead  of  the 
real  divisions  of  the  earth.  In  once  testing  an  advanced  class 
upon  this  point,  I  asked  them  to  state  or  show  upon  paper  the 
idea  that  first  arose  in  the  mind  at  sight  of  the  word  I  was  about 
to  write.  I  then  wrote  upon  the  board  the  word  Holland,  and 
they  prepared  and  handed  in  their  answers.  They  were  some- 
what as  follows : — 

''I  thought  of  a  page  at  a  certain  place  in  my  geography,  and 
on  it  I  saw  a  certain  portion  of  it  colored  yellow  of  this  shape." 
(Drawing  the  shape.) 

"I  saw  on  the  wall-map  in  our  recitation-room  a  small  part  of 
the  surface  colored  brown,  of  about  this  form."  (Drawing  the 
outline. ) 

The  others  were  similar.    In  each  case  the  image  of  a  col(»red 
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piece  of  paper  came  first  into  the  mind.  To  many  but  little  else\ 
comes  in  such  tests.  The  image  that  should  come  at  sight  of 
the  word  is  a  low  level  stretch  of  country,  ocean-washed,  inter- 
sected by  dikes,  dams^  and  canals,  dotted' with  numerous  dairy 
farms>  and  populous  cities.  To  give  great  prominence  to  the 
study  of  the  map  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  geography  work 
will  not  tend,  however,  to  the  formation  of  such  conceptions. 
To  obtain  accurate  and  vivid  conceptions  of  the  real  region  re- 
quires (previous  to  the  study  of  the  map)  the  study  of  the  region 
through  graphic  language  and  pictures,  followed  by  definite  and 
systematic  comparison  with  that  gained  by  actual  observation  in 
the  pupil's  own  region.  If  the  work  in  geography  during  the 
first  three  years  is  founded  upon  accurate  actual  observation  sup- 
plemented by  pictures,  bird's-eye  views,  and  graphic  language, 
consisting  of  stories  of  travel,  and  readings  from  such  books  as 
The  Seven  Little  Sisters,  Each  and  All,  the  map  will  then  assume 
its  proper  place.  For  these  leasons  it  is  said  that  the  chief  de- 
sign of  the  work  in  the  third  year  is  to  give  a  general  conception 
of  the  earth  as  a  whole  without  employing  the  map. 

The  second  error  that  was  spoken  of  as  too  common,  i.  e., 
that  of  making  the  definitions  and  general  text  all  important,  is 
too  well  understood  to  require  explanation.  If  the  text  says 
that  ** Switzerland  is  very  broken  and  picturesque,"  and  in  reci- 
tatidn  the  teacher  asks,  **What  is  said  of  Switzerland?"  the 
pupil  is  regarded  too  often  by  both  the  teacher  and  by  himself 
as  having  a  clear  knowledge  upon  that  point  if  he  can  reply, 
''Switzerland  is  very  broken  and  picturesque,"  although  if  re- 
quired to  explain  and  illustrate  the  exact  meaning  of  what  had 
been  so  promptly  given  in  answer,  his  real  knowledge  of  the 
point  might  not  appear  so  clear. 

To  set  aside  the  study  of  the  map  during  the  first  three  years, 
and  to  rely  upon  a  careful  observation  of  the  home  region,  and 
upon  pictures,  stories,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  other  regions, 
and  to  systematically  follow  this  by  a  close  comparison  and  con- 
trast of  these  regions  with  the  home  region,  would  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  prevent  the  pupil  from  ever  thinking  that  when  he 
had  learned  the  words  of  his  geography  book,  he  has  mastered 
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his  geography  lesson ;  and  it  would  also  tend  to  accomplish  an- 
other aim  of  the  third  year  geography — namely,  to  open  up  to 
the  child,  early  in  the  work,  the  wonderful  and  picturesque  fea- 
tures of  the  subject,  and  thus  furnish  him  with  a  powerful  incen- 
tive to  future  study. 

A  formal  statement  of  the  aim  of  the  geography  work  of  the 
third  year  would  then  appear  somewhat  as  follows:  — 

1.  As  the  main  design — To  give  a  general  (though  fragmen- 
tary and  incomplete)  conception  of  the  (?arth  as  a  whole  by 
means  other  than  the  map. 

2.  Incidentally,  as  resulting  from  the  foregoing : — 

a.  The  opening  up  to  the  child  of  the  ** Fairyland"  of 
geography. 

b.  The  guarding  against  use  and  memorizing  of  map,  defini- 
tions and  text,  before  ideas  of  the  real  thing  are  obtained. 

c.  The  giving  of  extended  ideas  of  distance,  direction,  means 
of  communication,  vegetation,  animals  \  of  different  peoples  and 
how  they  live,  what  they  eat  and  wear,  the  kinds  of  houses  they 
l)uild,  the  animals  they  use,  and  in  general,  a  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  all  those  ideas  touched  upon  in  th :  work  of  the  previous 
years. 

DEVICES  IN  COLOR. 


In  considering  the  exercises  in  ''Education  by  Doing"  (£.  L. 
Kellogg  &  Co.)  I  noticed  the  two  following  devices  for  teaching 
color  and  form : — 

I.  "Packages  of  diamond  dyes,  in  primary  and  secondary 
colors,  may  be  bought  at  the  grocer's  or  druggist's  for  ten  cents 
a  package.  With  very  little  trouble  thousands  of  shoe  pegs  may 
be  dyed  beautiful  bright  colors.  These  will  delight  the  children, 
and  may  be  utilized  in  color  lessons  alone,  or  in  combining  color 
with  number,  form,  and  designs.  They  may  be  used  upon  the 
desks  or  slates.  The  teacher  may  dictate  the  arrangement,  as 
so  many  of  each  color  placed  together,  certain  forms  in  certain 
colors,  or  the  children  may  arrange  them  to  suit  their  own  fan- 
cies; being  able  to  state,  when  finished,  what  they  have  done." 
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2.  "Make  small  white  muslin  flags,  and  paste  narrow  strips 
of  colored  paper  in  all  the  different  surface  forms  on  them.  The 
solid  forms  must  be  cut  out  of  the  sheets  of  colored  paper;  two 
or  more  colors  may  be  used  to  represent  one  solid.  . 

These  flags  serve  nicely  in  review  exercises  in  form  and  color. 
Each  scholar  may  stand  in  turn  and  state  the  form  and  color  on 
his  flag;  as,  ''My  flag  has  a  blue  square/'  or  "My  flag  has  a 
cube ;  the  sides  are  blue  and  the  top  is  red.  The  children  may 
also  state  whether  their  color  is  primary  or  secondary,  or  tertiary, 
and  describe  the  form:  as,  "I  have  a  green  triangle;  green  is 
a  secondary  color ;  it  is  made  of  blue  and  yellow ; — a  triangle 
has  three  sides  and  three  angles."  To  vary  the  exercises,  the 
teacher  may  ask  for  all  those  who  have  blue  on  their  flags  to 
stand,  and  call  fcr  the  other  colors  in  the  same  way;  also  those 
who  have  certain  forms,  or  all  who  have  angles,  or  any  particu- 
lar kind  of  angles  or  faces. " 


REPETITION, 


The  necessity  for  repetition  in  all  school  work  is  almost  self- 
evident.  It  is  especially  essential,  however,  in  primary  work, 
because  so  large  a  part  of  the  knowledge  is  new  to  the  pupils, 
and  also  because  their  habits  of  acquisition  are  not  yet  sufficient 
to  fix  knowledge  with  so  few  repetitions  as  will  suffice  later. 

That  part  of  the  recitation  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
petition should  occur  is  the  concluding  part ;  but  at  all  stages  of 
the  recitation  it  should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  employed. 
There  should  be  repetition  by  the  pupil  reciting,  by  other  pupils 
individually,  and  by  the  class  as  a  whole.  The  repetition  by  the 
class  as  a  whole  should  not  be  resorted  to  until  there  has  been 
careful  individual  drill. 

As  is  well  understood  there  are  two  ways  of  repeating.  One 
is  to  repeat  the  thought  in  the  exact  form  in  which  it  has  been 
given ;  the  other,  is  to  give  the  thought,  but  from  another  stand- 
point, or  in  other  language.  For  example,  if  the  recitation  that  has 
been  made  is  "Green  is  a  secondary  color,"  the  first  mode  of 
repetition  is  for  another  pupil  to  give  *  *Green  is  a  secondary  color"; 
and  then  another,  and  then  another,  etc.,  and  then  the  class. 
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The  second  mode  of  repetition  is  to  have  the  thought  stated 
from  another  standpoint,  in  other  language ;  as,  ''Blue  and  yel- 
low when  put  together  give  the  color  green  " ;  **  Green  is  a  color 
that  is  formed  by  uniting  other  colors",  etc. 

The  mode  that  is  mentioned  here  as  the  second  is  the  more 
thoughtful,  the  more  educative,  and  should  precede  the  other 
mode.  To  employ  repetition  in  the  mode  first  illustrated,  almost 
exclusively,  is  to  fasten  upon  the  child  mechanical  habits  of  study 
and  thought.  There  is  to  be  much  drill,  but  it  must  be  much 
intelligent  drill.  That  is,  the  second  mode  of  repetition  as  referred 
to  above  must  be  predominant. 


OPENING  EXERCISES. 


(first  and  second  year  grades.) 

The  opening  exercises  in  a  primary  school  should  be  short, 
suited  to  the  child's  comprehension,  varied  from  day  to  day,  and 
sufficiently  interesting  to  hold  the  complete  attention. 

The  great  object  in  view  will  be  defeated  if  the  child  is  made 
to  feel  that  he  is  receiving  moral  instruction ;  it  is  not  necessary 
that  each  selection  read  or  story  told,  should  be  "pointed  with 
a  moral."  Let  the  story  be  told  in  simple,  forcible  language ; 
let  the  selection  be  from  an  honest,  consistent  author,  who  un- 
derstands the  child's  nature  and  needs^  and  the  moral  will  im- 
press itself  without  aid. 

Those  exercises  should  be  employed  which  have  in  view  both 
instruction  and  moral  training. 

Collect  a  series  of  facts  and  anecdotes  from  the  lives  of  good 
people,  each  of  which  shall  teach  some  important  lesson,  such 
as  patience,  truthfulness,  bravery,  kindness  to  people  and  ani- 
mals, self-denial,  heroism,  patriotism,  generosity,  etc.  If  pos- 
sible, obtain  a  reliable  picture  of  the  person  who  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lesson.  Let  the  children  handle  it,  if  it  be  small;  if 
large,  hang  it  upon  the  wall  where  it  can  be  easily  seen.  (Har- 
per^'  Weekly  will  occasionally  furnish  a  portrait  Holiday  cata- 
logues of  books  will  do  the  same.) 

While  the  portrait  and  name  are  becoming  familiar,  relate  the 
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anecdotes  or  facts  selected.  If  an  author  forms  the  subject  of 
the  sketch,  read  from  his  writings.  Thus  the  children  will  asso- 
ciate the  face,  the  character  and  the  product  of  his  pen. 

Such  characters  may  be  selected  as  George  Washington,  Put- 
nam, Benjamin  Franklin,  J.  G.  Whittier,  H.  W.  Longfellow, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Hans  Anderson,  Louisa  Alcott,  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge,  Lucy  Larcom,  etc. 

At  the  proper  time  there  may  be  associated  with  their  author, 
the  ''Scrap  Bag"  stories,  chapters  from  ''Little  Men"  and  "Little 
Women,"  "Merry  Rhymes  and  Jingles"  with  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge,  "Fairy  Tales"  with  Hans  Anderson,  etc.  Whittier  and 
Lucy  Larcom  have  each  a  collection  of  poems  for  children. 

A  series  of  articles  entitled,  "Stories  about  Favorite  Authors" 
in  "  Our  Little  Men  and  Women  "  will  be  found  useful.  "Baby- 
land,"  "St.  Nicholas,"  "Wide- Awake,"  and  the  "Independent" 
will  furnish  good  material,  as  will  "Our  Children's  Songs,"  a 
book  of  carefully  selected  poems. 

From  the  study  of  the  characters  suggested,  the  attention  may 
be  turned  to  the  life  of  Christ  as  presented  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  study  may  begin  with  his  childhood,  and  the  inter- 
est be  heightened  by  a  description  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  time  as  differing  from  our  own.  Having  studied  Him,  his 
word  and  teachmgs  will  gain  additional  interest  The  Lord's 
Prayer  should  be  explained,  and  committed  by  the  pupil's. 
Many  of  the  parables  can  be  understood  and  their  truth  im- 
pressed. 

A  series  of  texts  (arranged  in  alphabetical  order  to  assist  the 
memory)  may  be  taught  the  pupils,  each  text  being  the  subject 
of  a  lesson  or  a  series  of  lessons.  The  meaning  of  the  text 
should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  pupils  before  it  is  form- 
ulated ;  otherwise,  as  is  often  true,  the  words  alone  remain  in 
the  memory,  and  are  like  an  empty  shell,  the  rich  kernel  being 
overlooked.    Through  these  texts  may  be  taught : — 

Love  to  God,  to  parents,  to  all  things  created. 

That  we  must  obey  Him,  if  we  wish  Him  to  love  us. 

That  He  wishes  us  to  love  Him. 

That  we  must  be  honest  in  thought,  word  and  deed. 

Fannie  S.  Burt. 
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THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

(This  Department  is  conducted  by  G.  F.  Bass,  Supervising  Prin.  Indiftiu^olis  schooU.] 


SHORT  NOTES. 


STUDY  AND  TEST. 

IF  the  Study  of  a  lesson  is  a  dry,  cold  way  of  getting  so  many 
dead  facts,  or  so  many^inches  of  text,  and  the  recitation 
following  is  a  mere  test  to  see  whtther  it  has  been  studied,  the 
main  end  of  the  lesson  is  defeated. 

READ   MORE   AND   TALK   LESS. 

Have  your  pupils  read  more  and  talk  less.  Yes,  it  has  become 
fashionable  to  have  them  talk.  We  used  to  do  nothing  but  read, 
but  now  some  of  us  talk  too  much.     I  wonder  if  I  am  one  ? 

CALLING    WORDS   FROM    BLACK-BOARD. 

No  one  can  learn  to  read  a  book  by  calling  words  from  a 
black-board.  The  way  to  learn  to  read  a  book  is  to  try  to  read 
//.     Combine  the  two. 

WRITING. 

Much  of  the  fine  writing  done  in  our  schools  is  not  writing;  it 
is  drawingy  and  not  **  free-hand  "  either.  We  should  write  more 
than  we  do.  In  some  schools,  it  takes  twenty  minutes  to  write 
four  ordinary  lines. 

STRAIGHT   LINE   GEOGRAPHY. 

What  states  would  you  cross  in  going  in  a  straight  line  from 
Buffalo  to  New  Orleans  ?  Who  ever  goes  that  way  ?  No  one, 
not  even  a  *' tramp."  Why  not  ask  the  question  without  the 
^^ straight  line**  limitation.  We  then  will  learn  whether  the  pupil 
has  a  good  general  idea  of  the  country,  and  whether  he  knows 
how  to  get  from  one  place  to  another. 

WORDS. 

** What  does  the  word  Arabia  suggest  ?  **  A  desert,  the  camel, 
the  Arab  and  his  horse,"  said  one  boy,  while  another  said, 
**  nothing."  Then  we  tried  *^ India.**  Rice  fields,  jungles, 
fierce  animals,  mountain  passes  and  elephant  trains,  were  the 
result. 
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DIAGRAMS. 

We  can  no  more  teach  grammar  by  diagraming  than  we  can 
satisfy  hunger  by  looking  at  the  remains  of  a  Thanksgiving 
turkey.  The  running-gears  of  this  turkey  may  suggest  that,  in 
all  probability,  some  one  has  had  a  gdod  square  meal.  The  dia- 
gram may  suggest  that  possibly  some  one  has  made  a  thoughtful 
analysis  of  a  sentence ;  but  the  diagram  teaches  no  grammar.  It 
takes  more  time  to  teach  the  diagram  than  it  does  to  teach  the 
grammar. 

COUNTING. 

Because  a  child  can  say  the  words  one,  two,  three^  etc. ,  to  one 
hundred,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  can  count  a  hundred  objects. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  these  words  mean 
something.  Have  the  pupil  count  things — ^grains  of  corn,  beans, 
pebbles,  pens,  pins,  desks,  sticks  of  wood,  crayon,  windows, 
window- glass,  etc.     Things  that  he  can  handle  are  best. 

It  may  surprise  some  young  teacher  to  find  that  the  six-year- 
old  can  not  go  to  the  box  and  get  just  ten  grains  of  corn.  It  is 
not  enough  for  him  to  count  and  touch  objects  in  order  thus : 
(nUy  two,  three,  etc,  (touching  the  object  at  each  word.)  He 
makes  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the  third  object  is  three.  To 
prevent  this,  the  teacher  must  have  him  put  three  blocks  on  the 
table,  bring  four  pebbles  to  him,  give  five  beans  to  Johnnie,  etc. 
Did  you  ever  try  it  ? 


PS  YCHOLOG  V. 


The  Reading  Circle  Board  has  adopted  Sully's  **  Teacher's 
Hand-Book  of  Psychology"  for  the  work  in  this  subject  for  the 
coming  year.  Doubtless,  hundreds  of  teachers  will  read  the 
book  during  the  year. 

What  will  be  the  effect  upon  their  school- room  work  ?  Will 
they  be  guided  by  the  principles  they  have  discussed  and  agreed 
upon  ?  Will  they  make  an  effort  to  prepare  each  day's  work  in 
accordance  with  these  principles,  or  will  they  continue  to  do  as 
they  have  done  heretofore,  following  a  custom,  or  will  they  adopt 
and  follow  blindly  some  new  way,  because  it  was  presented  by 
some  entertaining  institute  instructor  in  an  entertaining  manner  ? 
Whether  they  do,  or  do  not  do,  any  or  all  of  these  things,  has 
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nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  nec- 
essary to  understand  Psychology.  It  is  a  settled  fact  that,  both 
in  theory  and  in  practice,  the  best  methods  are  based  on  psycho- 
logical principles.  Of  course  there  are  good  teachers  who  make 
no  pretentions  to  know  Psychology.  They,  however,  are  un- 
consciously observing  the  laws  of  mental  growth  and  develop- 
ment. But  this  is  no  argument  against  Psychology.  They  prob- 
ably by  mistake  after  mistake  have  come  up  to  the  position  they 
now  occupy.  Had  they  known  the  laws  of  mental  growth  it 
would  have  saved  much  loss  of  time  on  the  part  of  their  pupils 
as  well  as  themselves. 

There  are  some  persons  who  study  the  theory  of  mind  as  re- 
lated to  education,  until  they  can  and  do  write  papers  that  are 
full  of  meaning  to  one  class  of  people  and  are  meaningless  and 
disgusting  to  another  class.  Neither  class  is  composed  of  fools, 
yet  there  are  members  of  each  class  who  think  that  the  other 
class  is  composed  entirely  of  "cranks."  This  still  does  not  dis- 
pose of  Psychology, 

If  a  gardener  is  a  great  success,  he  knows  the  nature  of  plants 
— ^knows  the  laws  of  vegetable  growth.  The  horse  trainer  under- 
stands horses.  The  mind  trainer  must  understand  mind.  It  is 
hoped,  therefore,  that  this  book  will  be  read  understandingly, 
and  that  the  principles  learned  by  studying  it  in  connection  with 
the  studying  one's  own  mental  states,  will  help  to  shape  the 
method  of  presenting  the  different  subjects  in  the  common  schools 
of  our  state.  Let  the  teacher  be  on  the  alert  to  verify  a  principle 
whenever  an  opportunity  occurs.  As  he  reads  let  him  contin- 
ually ask  himself  this  question,  ''Where  can  I  use  this  in  my 
every-day  work  ?  " 

He  reads  that  mind  grows  and  develops  by  its  own  activity. 
He  says,  "Of  course  it  does,"  and  goes  into  the  school-room 
the  next  day  and  steps  to  the  black-board  and  solves  a  difficult 
problem  for  the  class.  He  solves  it  correctly  too.  It  makes 
him  think  so  hard  that  the  pupils  about  conclude  they  have  him 
'*  stalled."  Not  so.  Mind  grows  by  its  own  activity.  His  was 
active.  He  will  grow,  but  how  about  the  pupils  ?  Whose  mind 
is  to  be  developed  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  teachers  who  will  do  nothing 
whatever  for  their  pupils.    They  say,  "  Yes,  that  is  a  very  hard 
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problem,  but  you  would  not  expect  me  to  eat  your  dinner  for 
you ;  neither  must  you  expect  me  to  do  your  problems  for  you." 

I  used  to  think  that  the  teacher  might  at  least  point  out  the 
front  door  of  the  hotel  where  I  could  get  my  dinner,  since  I  was 
in  a  strange  town.  Children  are  often  able  to  masticate  their 
food  before  they  are  able  to  carve  the  turkey  in  the  most  ap- 
proved style.  Why  not  carve  the  turkey  and  give  them  a  piece^ 
and  even  cut  it  into  small  pieces  for  them  ? 

When  a  teacher  refuses  to  give  any  help,  he  does  not  stimulate 
the  mind  to  act.  If  it  acts  at  all  it  is  on  the  wrong  subject.  It 
may  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  a  hatred  for  school  and  for 
school  teachers. 

Let  him  suggest  enough  to  get  the  pupil  to  thinking.  Let 
him  ask  himself  how  he  can  help  the  pupil  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  him  something  to  think  about  and  make  him  desire  to  think 
about  it.  To  do  this,  he  must  be  able  to  go  back  and  think  over 
the  process  his  own  mind  went  through  in  solving  that  problem. 
He  must  ask  a  question  or  make  a  suggestion  that  will  cause  the 
pupil  to  see  what  he  (the  teacher)  saw.  He  will  then  be  using 
the  principle  that  ''  the  mmd  grows  and  develops  by  its  own  ac- 
tivity." 

MISCELLANEO  US. 


According  to  the  American  Grocer  the  total  annual  expendi- 
ture for  tobacco  in  the  United  States  is  $356,500,000,  which 
represents  a  per  capita  tax  of  $3.44  per  annum.  Cigarettes  cos^ 
$6,500,000,  and  chewing  tobacco  $50,000,000  a  year.  The 
cost  of  tobacco  is  more  than  double  the  loss  by  fires.  Liquor 
costs  yearly  $700,000,000;  sugar,  $187,000,000;  coffee,  tea^^ 
and  cocoa,  $130,000,000;  and  schools,  $110,000,000. 

Teach  the  pupil  to  think  for  himself.  Avoid  routine.  DVy 
not  be  more  anxious  to  display  your  own  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion  than  you  are  to  draw  out  that  of  the  pupil. 
Make  haste  slowly.  Be  sure  of  each  step  before  you  attempt 
the  next  Be  thorough.  Do  not  permit  the  brightest  and  most 
forward  in  the  class  to  do  all  the  answering.  Devote  the  greates 
portion  of  your  attention  to  the  dull  and  backward  ones.  The 
smart  ones  will  get  along  well  enough.  <'They  that  are  whole 
need  not  a  physician." — Popular  Educator.  i 

3 
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A  Story  of  a  Match- Bov. — *'  The  only  good  use  I  ever  knew 
old  postage-stamps  to  be  put  to,"  said  a  gentleman  in  Boston  the 
other  day,  "was  before  the  present  craze.  About  1850  there 
was  a  boy  who  went  about  law  offices  selling  matches.  He  was 
a  bright,  intelligent  lad,  and  professed  himself  anxious  for  an  ed- 
ucation: An  old  gentleman  who  stood  high  at  the  bar,  wishing 
to  test  the  boy's  honesty  on  this  point,  told  him  if  he  would  pa- 
per a  good-sized  closet  adjoining  his  office  with  old  postage- 
stamps,  he  would  pay  for  his  education.  The  boy  at  once  set 
to  work,  and  interested  every  lawyer  on  Court  street,  who  saved 
all  their  stamps  for  him ;  and  in  due  time  the  undertaking  was 
accomplished,  and  the  agreement  carried  out." 

In  that  way,  the  match- boy  was  enabled  to  rise  in  the  world; 
and  no  doubt  by  this  time,  if  he  still  lives,  he  is  a  man  of  con- 
sequence.— Golden  Days, 

Queries  for  Self- Examination  of  Teachefs. — i.  Do  you 
love  your  work  and  take  a  genuine  interest  in  it  ? 

2.  Are  your  pupils  happy  in  their  School  life  ? 

3.  Do  you  do  all  in  your  powerto  make  the  school  room 
attractive  ? 

4.  Are  you  cheerful,  enthusiastic,  methodical  in  your  work? 

5.  Are  you  always  at  your  post  on  time  ? 

6.  Do  you  give  your  undivided  attention  to  school  duties 
during  school  hours  ? 

7.  Do  you  habitually  read  educational  books  and  journals? 

8.  Do  you  make  special  and  adequate  preparation  for  each 
day's  work  ? 

9.  Do  you  endeavor  to  have  each  child  feel  that  you  are 
personally  interested  in  him  ? 

10.  Do  you  keep  parents  fully  informed  of  the  doings  and 
progress  of  the  children  ? — The  School  Teacher, 


COUNTRY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

[Conducted  by  W.  H.  Caulkins,  Supt.  Tippecanoe  County.] 

:o: 

)UR  object  in  adding  this  department  to  the  Journal  is  to 
furnish  matter  that  will  be  of  particufar  interest  to  the 
teacher  of  the  country  school.  A  moment's  reflection  will  con- 
vince any  one  that  methods  which  work  well  in  a  carefully  graded 
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school  may  fail  in  the  usually  large  ungraded  school,  and  hence 
different  plans  are  required.  We  intend  to  make  the  articles 
practical,  suggesting  little  that  has  not  been  tried  and  describing 
nothing  that  has  not  been  found  successful  or  that  will  not  point 
the  way  to  success.  Much  will  depend,  however,  on  the  tpach- 
^r's  adapting  the  plans  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  own 
school. 

GETTING  READY  FOE  SCHOOL. 


Good  order  is  the  prime  requisite  of  a  school,  not  of  the  pu- 
pils sUono,  but  equally  of  the  teacher,  and  the  grounds  and  build- 
ing. .  The  building  should  be  hot  only  repaired,  but  scrubbed 
and  whitewashed,  and  the  windows  and  the  wood  work  cleaned. 
The  yard  should  be  freed  from  rubbish  of  all  kinds, — papers, 
sticks,  empty  ink-bottles,  etc.  If  the  pupil  finds  a  thoroughly 
clean  and  neat  school- rdbm  and  yard,  presided  over  by  a  neat 
and  smiling  teacher,  on  his  first  day  at  school,  he  will  uncon- 
sciously try  to  put  himself  in  keeping  with  his  surroundings.  If 
you  insist  on  neatness  and  order  the  first  day  and  every  day,  the 
labor  of  management  will  be  much  lightened,  to  say  nothing  of 
improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  pupils.  And  is  not  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  school  to  lead  the  pupil  to  form  habits  of  neatness 
and  order  ? 

WINDOW   CURTAINS. 

We  have  found  that  white  curtains  are  the  best  for  school-rooms 
for  many  reasons,  but  chiefiy  because  they  admit  plenty  of  light 
without  allowing  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  to  pass  through. 
Two  yards  of  unbleached  muslin  at  each  window,  tacked  at  the 
top  and  allowed  to  hang  free,  forms  a  serviceable  and  tasty  cur- 
tain. In  place  of  rolling  it  up,  it  is  better  to  draw  the  curtain  to 
one  side  with  a  red  ribbon.  The  red  gives  the  room  a  cheerful 
appearance.  Get  the  pupils  to  bring  a  few  pictures  to  put  on 
the  walls.  Encourage  them  to  bring  fiowers  and  autumn  leaves 
to  decorate  with.  There  is  little  danger  of  making  the  average 
country  school-house  too  bright  or  too  attractive.  Not  only  does 
it  educate  the  pupils'  sense  of  taste,  but  it  is  much  easier  to  han- 
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die  a  school  that  is  proud  of  its  appearance  than  one  which  is 
cheerless  and  careless.     Try  it 

SHOULD  a  teacher  GET  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF   HIS  SCHOOL  BEFORE 

OPENING  ? 

A  word  of  caution  is  necessary  to  those  who  get  the  history  of 
a  new  school  before  beginning  it.  Remember  that  your  inform- 
ant is  human  and  whether  conscious  of  it  or  not,  he  is  prejudiced 
for  or  against  every  person  he  talks  about  Take  everything 
with  a  grain  of  allowance.  If  he  is  the  old  teacher  he  will  no 
doubt  warn  you  of  the  bad  boys  you  must  watch.  And  then 
when  John  and  George  come  to  school,  no  matter  whethe]^  de- 
termined to  be  bad  or  not,  they  soon  discover  that  they  are 
watched.  Even  we  teachers  are  restless  when  we  think  we  are 
under  suspicion ;  so,  are  you  surprised  when  you  find  that  John 
and  George  are  fully  as  bad  as  you  expected  ?  It  is  to  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  teacher  should  hear  all  about  the  school  be- 
forehand. If  he  is  a  true  teacher  he  will  very  shortly  know  each 
pupil  better  than  any  one  else ;  if  not  a  true  teacher  he  will  make 
as  many  mistakes  with  a  previous  hbtory  as  without  Especially 
should  the  teacher  show  discretion  in  those  neighborhoods  which 
are  in  a  chronic  state  of  quarreling  over  family  feuds.  Most  of 
all  must  he  show  himself  the  helpful  friend  of  every  pupil  and 
not  a  special  detective  to  watch  him. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The  teacher  should  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  record  left 
by  his  predecessor  of  the  classification  of  the  school.  If  no  record 
was  left  any  of  the  older  pupils  can  tell  you  the  place  of  each  pu- 
pil and  the  plan  of  the  classes.  Follow  your  predecessor^ s  plan  as 
far  as  possible.  Radical  changes  in  the  classification  are  not  nec- 
essary except  when  a  school  has  become  entirely  disorganized. 
A  week's  acquaintance  with  the  school  will  show  if  any  pupil  is 
badly  out  of  place.  Further,  the  previous  teacher  based  his 
classification  on  a  year's  study  of  the  pupils  and  certainly  ought 
to  be  presumed  to  have  the  plan  generally  correct  By  making 
yourself  acquainted  with  the  grade  of  each  pupil,  you  will  be 
able  to  seat  him  the  first  day,  and  this  is  a  much  better  plan  than 
to  allow  the  pupils  to  choose  their  seats  themselves.     Get  each 
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i;rade  as  near  together  as  convenient,  and  keep  it  so  during  the 
year.  To  be  able  to  seat  each  pupil  the  first  day  shows  the  school 
that  you  understand  your  business  and  they  will  have  more  respect 
for  you.  They  will  know  also  that  if  you  see  fit  to  move  them  at 
any  time  you  will  do  so.  By  studying  the  plan  and^ork  of  the 
previous  year  you  will  be  able  to  have  every  pupil  at  work  in  five 
minutes'  time  after  the  school  has  begun.  This  prevents  mis- 
chief-makers exercising  their  ingenuity  and  inspires  all  with  the 
feeling  that  yoii  are  master.  With  the  friendship,  respect,  and 
confidence  of  every  pupil  you  can  not  fail. 

BE  natural. 

Although  already  said  many  times,  it  is  worth  repeating  that 
you  should  be  perfectly  natural  the  first  day.  Don't  put  on  any 
airs  or  affect  any  fondness  for  your  pupils  that  you  do  not  really 
feel.  They  soon  detect  the  sham  and  despise  you  for  it.  There 
is  a  difference  between  friendliness  and  gushing.  Some  teachers 
<:an  show  their  interest  in  the  pupils  without  speaking  a  word ; 
and  it  is  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  sympathy  with  children  that  wins 
them  to  you  the  quickest  and  holds  them  the  longest.  Nothing 
but  genuine  metal  will  stand  the  test  of  these  keen- eyed,  inde- 
pendent lads  and  lasses  of  the  country  districts. 

don't  complain. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  speak  of  a  custom  which  is  too 
prevalent  among  country  teachers — that  of  complaining,  **  The 
children  are  the  stupidest  and  meanest  I  ever  met" ;  ''The  ap- 
paratus we  have  is  of  no  use  and  the  trustees  won't  furnish  any 
new" ;  ''The  school  was  in  a  dreadful  state  when  I  took  it,"  are 
heard  too  often  from  teachers.  In  the  first  place  it  is  bad  man- 
ners. No  doubt  every  other  teacher  is  a  mute,  inglorious  Milton 
whose  genius  is  perishing  in  the  desert  a  cruel  fate  has  compelled 
him  to  live  in ;  but,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  bad  manners,  and  sav- 
ors very  strongly  of  egotism  for  him  to  be  constantly  complain- 
ing that  his  work  is  extremely  difficult,  in  order  that  he  may  get 
the  more  credit  for  carrying  it  through ;  or  that  he  is  not  appre- 
ciated by  "the  barbarians  who  send  their  little  savages  to  school" 
to  him,  in  order  that  he  may  seem  gifted  far  beyond  "the  com 
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mon  herd  " ;  or  that  he  would  do  wonders  if  only  he  were  in  the 
right  place  with  the  proper  apparatus.  In  the  second  place,  the 
complaints  generally  are  without  foundation.  Schools  are  just 
about  alike  the  world  over,  and  any  part  of  the  world  viewed 
through  blj|e  spectacles  would  seem  blue  undoubtedly.  Exam- 
ine your  school  closely  and  you  will  find  the  children  are  just 
about  as  good  and  just  about  as  smart  as  the  average  child ;  that  the 
parents  have  a  little  more  intelligence  and  a  great  deal  more  com- 
mon sense  than  you  credit  them  with ;  that  your  trustee  is  wil- 
ling so  long  as  the  township  has  the  means,  to  furnish  you  with 
all  necessary  appliances ;  and  that  the  apparatus  you  already 
have  is  of  much  value  yet.  Lastly,  examine  yomrself,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  people  generally  rate  you  at  exactly  what  yott 
are  worth.     Don't  complain ! 

WORK  TO   a  purpose. 

Prepare  beforehand  a  rough  outline  of  the  work  you  intend  to 
do  during  each  month  of  the  winter  and  regulate  your  progress 
accordingly.  It  is  much  better  to  have  some  guide  towards 
making  the  work  systematic  than  to  run  on  indefinitely  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  stop  abruptly  instead  of  coming  to  a  defi- 
nite close.  Do  not  attempt  to  cover  too  much  in  a  month's  work. 
The  attendance  will  be  irregular,  and  in  the  country,  lessons 
missed  are  seldom  made  up  at  home.  Aim  to  keep  the  different 
studies  of  each  grade  on  a  level ;  not  allowing  Arithmetic  or 
Reading,  for  example,  to  get  ahead  of  the  other  branches.  Leave 
a  little  time  in  your  outline  for  reviews  and  examinations.  If 
you  find  you  have  over-estimated  or  under-estimated  the  ability 
of  your  school,  the  plan  may  be  changed  at  any  time'. 


Teaching. — If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish;  if  we 
work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it ;  if  we  rear  temples,  they 
will  crumble  into  dust ;  but  if  we  work  upon  immortal  minds,  if 
we  imbue  them  with  principles,  with  the  just  fear  of  God  and 
love  of  our  fellowmen,  we  engrave  on  those  tablets  something 
which  will  brighten  to  all  eternity. —  Webster. 
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EDITORIAL. 


DofCt  send  us  ^-ct.  and  lo-ct.  stamps.     We  canH  use  them. 

When  you  send  money  for  unpaid  subscriptions^  please  name  the 
agent  with  whom  you  subscribed. 

When  your  Journal  does  not  reach,  you  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  months 
write  for  it  at  once  and  it  will  be  resent.  If  you  wait  two  or  three  ^  or 
as  is  sometimes  the  case^  six  months^  the  issue  may  be  exhausted  and 
your  file  permanently  broken. 

Pennsylvania  recently  passed  a  law  requiring  each  school  district 
to  maintain  a  school  at  least  six  months.  Such  a  law  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  some  localities  in  Indiana. 

We  Can't  Do  It! — Please  do  not  ask  us  to  send  the  Journal  for  a 
certain  number  of  months  to  one  address  and  then  send  it  to  another ; 
we  can't  do  it.  We  will  change  as  often  as  asked  to  do  so,  but  must 
be  notified  of  each  change. 

The  recent  death  of  Mark  Hopkins,  the-tamous  ex-President  of 
Williams  College,  removes  one  of  the  most  distinguished  educators  of 
the  country.  He  was  a  man  of  wonderful  power  and  personal  magnet- 
ism. He  stood  in  the  front  rank  as  a  thinker,  writer,  orator,  teacher. 
His  influence  over  young  people  was  remarkable.  It  was  Garneld  who 
said,  *^a  log  with  Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  and  a  young  man  on  the 
other  is  a  university." 

That  Reminder  in  last  month's  issue  seems  to  have  disturbed  the 
minds  of  a  few  of  our  friends  whose  names  are  still  on  the  **  unpaid 
list."  Those  who  are  still  unable  to  pay  need  have  no  fear  that 
their  names  will  be  given  to  the  county  superintendent  if  they  will 
write  and  give  reasons  for  the  delay.  When  a  person  fails  to  fulfil  an 
agreement,  and  then  allows  months  to  pass  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion, he  has  no  right  to  complain  if  the  disappointed  party  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  stands  in  need  of  a  special  lesson  on  **  mem- 
ory." 

Too  Bad!  Isn't  It? — Four  letters  in  one  day — three  of  them  con- 
taining money — without  either  name  or  post-office  address  of  sender. 
All  from  teachers  too.  The  same  day  two  letters  saying,  "Please 
change  the  address  of  my  Journal  to  this  place,"  without  giving  the 
old  address — notwithstanding  our  standing  notice  saying  that  both  ad- 
dresses must  be  given.  And  still  another  letter  containing  lo  cent 
stamps  to  renew  subscription  for  the  Journal,  when  we  say  in  italics  in 
nearly  every  issue,  '''' DonH  send  us  yet.  and  Kxt.  stamps.  We  can^t 
use  them."^     O  tempora  I   O  mores  I 
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THE  COLOR  LINE  IN  THE  SOUTH, 


There  is  at  the  present  time  an  interesting  bill  before  the  Georgia 
Legislature.  It  is  entitled  **  A  bill  to  regulate  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing educational  institutions  in  the  State  and  to  protect  the  rights  of 
colored  and  white  people,  and  provide  penalties  for  the  infraction  of 
this  act/^  It  provides  that  no  school  or  other  educational  institution 
conducted  for  the  education  of  colored  people  shall  receive  as  a  pupil 
any  white  person,  and  that  no  school  or  other  educational  institution 
conducted  for  the  education  of  white  people  shall  receive  as  a  pupil 
any  colored  person.  Any  teacher  or  manager  of  said  institutions  vio- 
lating this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  $i,ooo,  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  six  months  or  work 
on  a  chain-gang  not  to  exceed  twelve  months,  any  or  all,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court.  If  the  institution  is  chartered,  not  only  the  teachers, 
but  the  president,  secretary,  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  or  other 
persons  filling  the  corresponding  offices,  who  shall  knowingly  permit 
this  act  to  be  violated,  are  subject  to  indictment  and  punishment. 
Such,  in  brief,  is  the  bill,  as  outlined  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution^ 
July  12. 

Why  is  such  a  bill  introduced?  The  following  facts  will  show  the 
answer:  In  1867  the  American  Missionary  Association  secured  a 
charter  for  the  Atlanta  University,  and  founded  that  institution  for  the 
education  of  colored  youth.  But  the  well-known  principles  of  the  as- 
sociation, admitting  no  distinctions  on  the  ground  of  color,  forbade 
the  closing  of  its  doors  to  any  worthy  student  who  might  apply  for  ad- 
mission. 

Abouf  $150,000  have  been  spent  in  buildings  and  grounds,  and  since 
the  opening  of  the  University  an  average  of  $10,000  a  year  have  been 
contributed  toward  its  support,  all  contributions  from  Northern  people. 
In  addition  to  the  above  the  state  has  annually  made  a  contribution  to 
in  part  compensate  for  the  fact  that  when  Georgia  got  its  land  grant 
script,  amounting  to  $270,000,  it  gave  it  all  to  its  State  University, 
which  admits  only  white  students. 

The  occasion  for  the  above  named  bill  is  that  a  few  white  students, 
mostly  from  the  families  of  the  professors,  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Atlanta  institution.  Co-education  of  the  races  is  not  popular  in  the 
South.  

CONTESTS  OVER  CO,   SUPERINTENDENCY  ELECTION'S, 


There  were  seven  contests  over  election  of  county  superintendents 
last  June.  Some  of  these  have  been  settled,  while  others  are  pending 
in  the  courts.    The  cases  are  in  brief  as  follows : 

In  Miami  County  one-half  of  the  trustees  refused  to  vote.  Those 
voting,  voted  for  a  new  man.    The  old  Supt.  clainied  that  there  was 
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no  election  and  refused  to  give  up  the  office.  The  Attorney-General 
has  ruled  that  the  new  man  was  elected — not  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  a  tie  and  the  auditor  could  cast  the  deciding  vote,  but  that  when 
a  trustee  is  present  and  does  not  vote  he  gives  his  consent  to  what  a 
majority  of  those  voting  agree  upon.  The  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  has  been  accepted  and  the  new  Supt.  is  in  office. 

In  Fulton  County  substantially  the  same  condition  of  facts  exist, 
except  that  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  has  not  been  accepted 
and  the  case  is  pending. 

In  Martin  County,  after  many  ballots  without  electing,  the  board 
adjourned  to  meet  next  day,  but  only  one-half  met.  These  proceeded 
to  an  election,  all  voting  for  a  new  man.  In  this  case  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney-General  is  that  there  was  not  a  quorum  present,  and  so 
there  was  no  election,  and  therefore  the  old  Supt.  holds  over.  The 
case  is  contested  and  both  superintendents  are  acting. 

In  Jay  County  twelve  trustees  met.  After  many  votes  without 
electing,  two  trustees  absented  themselves.  While  out  a  vote  was 
taken,  in  which  six  votes  were  for  one  man  and  four  for  another.  The 
Attorney-General  held  that  the  man  getting  six  votes  was  elected. 
His  ruling  is  that  when  a  quorum  is  present  a  majority  elects.  In  this 
case  the  old  Supt.  was  not  a  candidate  before  the  board,  but  he  now 
claims  there  was  no  legal  election  and  is  contesting. 

In  Fayette  County  there  were  nine  votes  cast — five  of  them  for  a 
new  man — but  the  new  man  was  a  trustee  and  voted  for  himself.  The 
old  Supt.  claims  that  it  was  illegal  for  a  trustee  to  vote  for  himself,  and 
so  refuses  to  turn  the  office  over  to  him.    The  case  is  being  contested. 

In  Perry  County  the  man  elected  came  to  this  country  when  only 
ten  years  old,  but  his  father  never  was  legally  naturalized.  The  son 
supposed  that  he  was  a  citizen  without  taking  out  papers  for  himsel^ 
until  he  tried  to  hold  office.  The  court  has  decided  that  he  is  not  a 
citizen  and  is  therefore  not  eligible.  Thus  the  office  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  old  Supt.  who  was  not  a  candidate,  but  who  does  not  object  to 
filling  the  place  two  years  more.  It  is  a  mooted  question  in  law  as  to 
whether  the  trustees  can  be  legally  called  together  again  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  a  superintendent,  having  once  adjourned  sine  die. 

In  Blackford  County  the  conditions  are  similar  to  those  in  Miami 
and  Fulton,  and  the  case  is  being  contested. 

In  all  these  cases  the  State  Superintendent  is  being  guided  by  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-General.  This  seems  to  be  his  only  safe 
course. 

The  well  known  Dixon  Pencil  Co.  took  a  novel  way  of  advertising 
at  the  National  Association.  Instead  of  helping  to  loaa  teachers  down 
with  circulars  they  gave  each  one  a  glass  of  ice-cold  lemonade.  In 
those  sweltering  days  no  other  mode  of  advertising  could  be  mere  ap- 
propriate, or  more  effective. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  STATE  BOARD  FOR  JUNE, 

[These  questions  are  based  on  the  Rending  I  ircle  work  of  last  season.  ] 


Writing  and  Spelling. — The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  loo,  with 
reference  to  Ugibiliiy  (50),  regularity  of  form  (30),  and  neatness  (20). 
The  handwriting  of  each  applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rather 
than  with  reference  to  standard  models. 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale 
of  100,  and  I  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 

Science  of  Education. — i.  A  knowledge  of  mental  processes 
can  be  gained  only  through  consciousness  or  introspection.  Explain 
this  statement. 

2.  *'The  primary  concepts  and  ideas  in  every  branch  of  knowledge 
must  be  taught  objectively  in  all  grades  of  school."  Explain  this  prin- 
ciple of  education. 

3.  In  conducting  a  recitation,  to  what  subjects  should  the  criticisms 
of  the  class  be  directed? 

4.  Name  the  different  types  or  stages  of  language  work  from  the 
first  primary  year  to  the  high  school. 

5.  What  can  the  teacher  of  Primary  Geography  do  to  bring  the 
children  into  actual  contact  with  the  subject-matter  studied? 

Reading. — i.  To  what  does  quality  refer  in  reading?  Name  the 
different  kinds  of  quality. 

2.  What  are  the  general  divisions  of  modulation? 

3.  How  may  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the  schools  develop  in  pu- 
pils a  love  of  good  literature  ?  • 

4.  To  what  extent  should  the  teacher  read  as  a  model  for  pupils? 
Why?     In  what  grades? 

5.  What  evil  results  from  the  error  regarding  punctuation,  that  it 
is  to  guide  the  voice  rather  than  to  show  the  sense  ? 

6.  When  are  exclamations  followed  by  commas,  and  when  by  ex- 
clamations?   Give  example  of  each. 

7.  Give  the  distinction  between  enunciation  and  pronunciation. 

8.  How  may  the  reading  lesson  be  used  to  develop  character? 

9.  Name  three  uses  to  which  the  lists  of  words  preceding  the  read- 
ing lesson  may  be  put. 

10.  What  use  should  be  made  by  t/u  teacher  of  the  Reader  notes 
on  authors?     What  by  the  pupil? 

English  Grammar. — i.  Write  two  sentences  each  containing  an 
adjective  clause,  in  the  one  the  clause  to  limit  the  word  which  it  mod- 
ifies ;  in  the  other  the  clause  not  to  limit  the  word  which  it  modifies. 
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2.  What  are  the  classes  of  sentences  with  respect  to  meaning? 
Define  each  class. 

3.  ^/i/Vr/i  may  be  used  as  what  parts  of  speech  ?  Give  an  example 
of  each. 

4.  How  many  genders  has  the  noun  ?    Why  ? 

5.  What  kind  or  kinds  of  objects  does  each  of  the  single  relative 
pronouns  express? 

6.  In  what  respects  are  the  adjective  and  the  adverb  alike  ?  How 
different? 

7.  (a)  Were  I  Brutus,  and  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 

would  ruffle  up  your  spirits.     (3)  If  he  was  there  I  did  not  see  him. 

Justify  the  mode  of  each  of  the  italicized  verbs  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tences. 

8.  The  man  who  hasyV/j/  passed  owns  a  house  worth  ten  thousand 
dollars .    Analyze . 

9.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  question  eight. 

10.  {a)  Correct,  giving  reasons  for  the  corrections :  i.  I  am  larger 
than  any  one  in  this  room,  {b)  Where  have  you  been  to?  2.  Write 
a  sentence  containing  an  appositional  clause. 

Arithxmltic. — I.  A  clock  gains  5)^  min.  an  hour;  how  much  does 
it  gain  on  June  21  ?       .  5,  5. 

2.  A  man  buys  100  lbs.  of  meat  at  15  cts.  a  lb ;  ^  of  it  is  bone,  on 

which  he  is  allowed  a  reduction  of  2)^  cts.  a  lb  ;  what  does  the  meat 
cost  him  ? 

3.  A  person  imported  400  copies  of  a  work  at  2s.  6d.  a  copy;  at 
23  cents  a  shilling,  what  will  they  cost  in  U.  S.  currency? 

4.  If  2  lbs.  of  tea  be  worth  6  lbs.  of  coffee,  and  i  lb  of  coffee  be 
worth  5  lbs.  of  rice,  and  10  lbs.  of  rice  be  worth  6  doz.  eggs,  how  many 
eggs  will  8  lbs.  of  tea  be  worth?    By  analysis. 

5.  A  put  into  a  iirm  $5,000,  B  $6,000,  and  C  $7,000;  in  3  months 
A  put  in  $3,000  more,  in  5  mos.  B  put  in  $2,000  more,  and  in  7  mos. 
C  put  in  $1,600  more ;  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  had  $52,400 ;  what 
was  the  share  of  each?  5,  5. 

6.  What  number  is  that  which,  increased  by  20%  of  itself,  and 
this  amount  increased  by  10%  of  itself,  will  make  $6,600?  5,  5. 

7.  On  a  note  for  $1,000,  dated*  Jan.  i,  due  in  12  mos.f  without  in- 
terest, $100  was  paid  March  i,  and  on  June  i,  $200,  and  the  remain- 
der paid  on  Sept.  i ;  money  being  worth  6%  per  annum,  what  was  the 
remainder  due  on  Sept.  i  ?  5,  5. 

8.  A  sphere  is  3  inches  in  diameter;  what  is  its  surface?  5,  5. 

9.  A  cistern  is  10  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  deep ;  how  much  beer 
will  it  hold?  5,  5. 

10.  From  a  square  piece  of  land  containing  2,500  sq.  ft.,  I  laid  off 
a  square  bed  containing  1,600  sq.  ft.,  touching  two  sides;  what  is  the 
edge  of  the  largest  square  bed  I  can  lay  off  out  of  the  remainder  of  the 
piece  touching  the  other  two  sides?  5,5. 
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Geography. — i.  Bound  North  Carolina.  Locate  its  capital  and 
its  metropolis. 

2.  When  it  is  winter  in  Indiana  what  is  the  season  in  Japan?  In 
Australia?     Explain  this. 

3.  Why  is  the  climate  in  Western  Europe  warmer  than  in  the  same 
latitude  in  Eastern  America? 

4.  What  are  the  cbief  products  of  Pennsylvania? 

5.  Through  what  States  would  a  straight  line  pass  from  Boston  to 
Indianapolis? 

6.  Where  is  Cape  San  Roque?  Cape  Charles?  Cape  Fear?  North 
Cape?    Cape  Farewell? 

7.  What  is  the  form  of  government  of  Ireland? 

8.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  population  of  Nevada? 

9.  Name  the  chief  races  of  men,  naming,  in  general,  the  region 
inhabited  by  each. 

10.  What  is  the  hight  of  Mount  Washington? 

U.  S.  History. — i.  Where  lay  the  Spanish,  French,  English  and 
Dutch  possessions  in  the  Americas  early  in  the  17th  century? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania.    - 

3.  The  Mexican  War:  In  whose  administration  began?  Two 
campaigns.  What  changes  in  territory  resulted?  Give  something  of 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  two  Generals  who  became  most  distin- 
guished in  this  war. 

4.  In  whose  administration  were  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws 
passed?    What  was  their  purpose,  and  how  were  they  received? 

5.  What  officers  constitute  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  how  are 
they  appointed?  Name  the  members  of  President  Cleveland's  Cabi- 
net, June,  1887. 

Physiology. — i.  Write  on  the  subject  of  the  skeleton,  using  the 
following  outline : 

(i)     Composition  of  bones — 

a.  In  early  life. 

b.  In  old  age. 

•         c.     Precautious  against  injury. 

d.    Method  of  repair  when  broken. 

(2)  Arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the  body  into  groups  or 

divisions. 

(3)  Joints  of  the  body  classified,  with  illustrations. 

(4)  Construction  of  the  knee  joint — 

a.  Bony  parts,  how  articulated. 

b.  Attendant  parts  necessary  to  motion. 

c.  Accidents  and  diseases  possible  to  each  part. 

(5)  Rules  for  the  care  of  the  joints. 
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ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

History. — i.  The  Spanish  possessions  covered  what  is  now  Flor- 
ida, parts  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Texas ;  the  French, 
all  of  Canada,  parts  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  all  territory  west 
of  the  Appalachian  range ;  the  English,  all  of  what  is  now  New  Eng- 
land, all  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  and  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  North  Carolina  \  and  the  Dutch,  all  of  New  Jersey  and  parts 
of  New  York  and  Connecticut,  and  claims  to  Delaware. 

2.  Pennsylvania  was  really  conquered  by  the  English  from  the 
Dutth  early  in  the  r7th  century,  and  became  a  proprietary  colony.  In 
1 68 1,  to  furnish  a  refuge  to  the  Quakers  from  the  persecutions  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  Wm.  Penn  received  from  Charles  II,  in  payment 
of  a  debt  due  his  father  from  the  British  government,  a  grant  of  the 
territory,  and  in  1682  he  bought  Delaware  from  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
added  it  to  Pennsylvania.  The  same  year  he  landed  with  a  colony  on 
the  Delaware  River,  smd  in  a  friendly  spirit  bought  the  land  from  the 
Indians,  and  made  a  treaty  with  them.  In  1683  he  laid  out  Philadel- 
phia. The  progress  of  settlement  east  of  the  mountains  was  rapid. 
The  proprietor  appointed  the  governor,  while  the  people  elected  the 
assembly,  the  two  together  making  the  laws.  This  condition  of  things, 
with  but  slight  changes,  remained  till  1776.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  being  averse  to  war  grew  and  prospered,  but  excited  animos- 
ity in  the  minds  of  other  colonists,  because  they  would  not  join  in  the 
wars  against  the  Indians. 

3.  It  was  begun  in  the  administration  of  President  Polk.  Certain 
territory  between  the  Neuces  and  the  Rio  Grande  was  claimed  alike 
by  Mexico  and  by  Texas.  Early  in  1846  President  Polk  ordered  Gen. 
Taylor  to  occupy  the  disputed  territory  with  United  States  forces. 
Large  numbers  of  Mexicans  crossed  into  the  territory,  and  drove  Gen. 
Taylor  back  towards  Brownsville.  At  Palo  Alto  on  his  return  he  met 
the  Mexicans,  much  greater  in  number  than  his  forces,  and  after  a 
half-day's  battle  defeated  them.  Before  this,  a  scouting  party  sent 
out  by  him  under  command  of  Captain  Thornton  had  been  surprised, 
some  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  remainder  captured.  This  he  re- 
garded as  a  declaration  of  war,  as  did  Congress  afterwards.  Taylor 
continued  his  campaign,  beating  the  Mexicans  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
and  taking  possession  of  Matamoras.  From  there  he  went  forward 
into  Mexico,  driving  the  enemy, — a  larger  force  than  his  own, — into 
Monterey,  which,  after  four  days^  storming  he  captured ;  and  being 
joined  by  Gen.  Wool  he  went  on  to  Saltillo,  where  his  command  was 
seriously  weakened  by  officers  and  men  being  taken  from  it,  for  Gen. 
Scott's  army.  Notwithstanding  this  he  beat  Santa  Anna  and  the 
Mexicans  so  badly  at  Bueaa  Vista  that  the  north-eastern  portion  of 
Mexico  was  left  in  possession  of  the  Americans,  when  Taylor  returned 
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to  the  United  States.  Early  in  1847,  Scott  was  sent  with  a  large 
number  of  vessels  to  attack  Vera  Cruz,  which  yielded  in  March.  The 
coast  line  being  taken  charge  of  by  the  naval  force,  Scott,  to  avoid 
the  sickness  in  the  south  part  of  the  country,  pushed  on  to  the  City  of 
Mexico,  remaining  at  Puebla,  which  was  high  and  cool.  In  August 
he  marched  again  for  the  capital,  and  after  five  victories  gained  in  one 
day,  at  Contreras,  ISan  Antonio,  two  at  Churubusco,  and  the  final  one 
at  Mexico,  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  Santa  Anna  under  the 
walls  of  the  city.  In  three  weeks,  satisfied  that  Santa  Anna  was  de- 
ceiving him,  he  attacked  and  captured  Molino  del  Rey,  then  Chapul- 
tepee,  and  finally  the  City  itself,  Santa  Anna  having  abandoned  it. 
This  virtually  ended  the  war.  Gen.  Taylor  retired  to  his  plantation 
in  Louisiana,  and  was  elected  President  in  1848.  Scott  returned,  re- 
taining his  position  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  In 
1852  he*  was  nominated  by  the  Whigs  for  President,  and  defeated  by 
Pierce.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  found 
himself,  by  reason  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  unable  to  bear  the  labors, 
and  resigned  his  position  in  186 1,  and  died  at  West  Point  in  1866. 

4.  In  that  of  John  Adams.  Their  object  was  to  make  it  legal  to 
arrest  any  foreigner  in  the  United  States,  whose  presence  seemed  to 
be  dangerous,  or  who  should  speak  evil  of  the  government.  By  the 
Federalists  as  sound,  wholesome,  and  necessar}*.  By  the  Republicans 
as  subversive  of  personal  liberty.  Their  result  was  the  defeat  of  the 
Federalists. 

5.  The  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  War,  Navy,  Interior,  Att'y 
General,  and  Post  Master  General.  Appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Secretary  of  State Bayard. 

Secretary  of  Treasury Fairchild. 

Secretary  of  War Endicott. 

Secretary  of  Navy Whitney. 

Secretary  of  Interior Lamar. 

Attorney  General Garland. 

Post  Master  General Vilas. 

Physiology. — i.  The  human  skeleton,  as  ordinarily  so  termed,  is 
the  framework  of  bone  and  cartilage  which  gives  the  general  shape  of 
the  body.  At  first  entirely  of  cartilage,  the  most  of  it  becomes  ossified 
by  deposits  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  of  soda  and  of  salt. 
Thus  in  early  life,  when  there  is  a  preponderance  of  cartilage,  the 
skeleton  is  more  elastic,  tougher  and  softer  than  later  on,  when  the 
excess  of  earthy  matter  makes  it  brittle.  In  childhood  special  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  have  the  position,  as  in  a  desk,  uncomely  or 
strained,  as  the  bones  are  liable  to  become  bent  and  the  osseous  de- 
posit makes  the  deformity  permanent. 
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When  the  bones  are  damaged  or  broken,  as  in  injury  to  other  parts 
of  the  body,  the  undifferentiated  blood  corpuscles  (/.  e,<^  those  white 
corpuscles  not  assigned  to  any  special  work  before)  are  sent  to  the 
point  of  injury,  and,  ii  the  conditions  are  favorable,  at  once  begin  the 
work  of  repair. 

Bones  are  said  to  be  joined  together  by  articulation  with  ligaments, 
by  sutures  (dovetailing),  and  by  juxtaposition  (or  placing  close  to- 
gether) .  At  the  knee  joint  the  bones  to  be  articulated  are  enlarged 
so  as  to  give  leverage  power  to  tendons  of  muscles  passing  over  them. 
Over  each  head  passes  the  synovial  membrane,  which  then  bends  back 
so  as  to  enclose  the  joint  and  pass  to  the  opposite  head.  This  mem- 
brane secretes  the  lubricating  fluid  of  the  joint.  In  front,  and  as  a 
protection  to  the  joint  from  injury,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  special  danger, 
there  is  placed  and  fastened  by  ligaments  a  little  cap-bone,  known  as 
the  patella. 

Joints  are  liable  to  injury  from  strains,  from  cuts  or  bruises,  from 
blows,  etc.,  and  as,  when  injured,  there  is  always  danger  of  their  be- 
coming permanently  stiff,  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  case  of 
damage  to  them. 

Reading. — i.  Quality  of  voice  has  reference  to  purity  of  utterance, 
y.  ^.,  to  whether  tones  are  vocalized  or  are  partly  aspirated.  Thus  we 
have  the  pure,  the  orotund,  the  guttural,  the  aspirate,  etc.,  qualities. 

2.  The  teaching  of  reading,  after  it  has  passed  beyond  the  mechan- 
ical stage,  can  develop  and  ought  to  develop  a  taste  for  that  form  of 
composition  which,  while  not  neglecting  the  fancy,  yet  cultivates  the 
better  sentiments,  desires  that  are  elevating,  purposes  that  tend  to  lift 
up — or,  at  least  not  to  degrade,  and  thoughts  that  are  helpful  toward 
right  living.  Judicious  selections  for  supplementary  reading,  for  an 
occasional  reading  to  the  class  by  the  teacher,  etc.,  with  hints  as  to 
where  more  of  the  same  sort  of  interesting  matter  may  be  found,  are 
all  useful  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  selecting  and  unfolding  special 
beauties. 

4.  The  teacher  may  read  as  a  model  for  pupils  in  the  beginning, 
but  less  and  less  as  the  pupil  grows  older,  as  a  rule.  The  best  expres- 
sion is  that  which  is  natural,  /'.  ^.,  thai  which  arises  from  the  thought 
or  sentiment  to  be  expressed  as  understood  by  the  reader,  not  as  un- 
derstood by  some  one  whom  he  imitates. 

5.  An  altogether  arbitrary  and  jerky  method  in  reading. 

6.  (a)  When  an  exclamatory  expression  follows,  of  which  the  word 
is  but  the  beginning,  or  introduction,  the  comma  follows  the  exclam- 
atory word,  and  the  exclamation  point  is  thrown  to  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence, {b)  If  tKe  whole  sentence  is  not  exclamatory,  however,  the 
exclamation  point  follows  the  exclamatory  word.  Examples:  Yea, 
how  great  is  the  glory  of  God !     Alas !  I  fear  he  can  not  succeed. 

7.  Enunciation  is  the  distinct  utterance  of  the  sounds  of  a  word; 
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pronunciation  the  utterance  of  the  word  as  a  whole,  with  proper  accen- 
tuation. A  person  may  pronounce  correctly  and  yet  have  an  indistinct 
enunciation. 

8.  By  such  skillful  indirect  and  unseemingly  incidental  use  of 
proper  sentiments,  worthy  actions,  just  and  wise  thoughts  found  here 
and  there  in  the  lessons,  as  will  make  a  permanent  and  helpful  senti- 
ment in  the  child- mind.  Care  should  be  exercised  here  (i)  to  make 
the  teacher^s  own  life  correspond ;  (2)  not  to  harp  on  this  so  much  as 
to  make  it  distasteful.  « 

9.  To  aid  in  enunciation,  to  enable  the  pupil  to  recognize  the  words 
promptly,  to  enable  him  to  pronounce  them  readily,  and  to  practice 
him  in  their  various  shades  of  meaning  by  his  use  of  them  in  original 
sentences. 

10.  To  freshen  his  own  thought,  to  investigate  the  subject  more 
fully,  to  prepare  interesting  notes  of  his  own,  to  avoid  feeding  his  pu- 
pils on  too  much  **cold  victuals.'^  The  pupil  should  use  these  notes 
as  intended  simply  to  be  helpful  and  suggestive  to  him  in  preparing 
his  lesson,  and  should  be  taught  by  skillful  questioning  not  to  limit  his 
information  to  categorical  answers  bearing  upon  the  notes. 

Science  of  Education. — i.  It  means  the  turning  of  the  attention 
inward  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  our  own  mind  at  the  time  or  after- 
ward. Since  our  own  mind  is  the  only  one  we  have  access  to,  it  is 
only  by  this  kind  of  study  that  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  mental  pro- 
cesses. 

2.  Primary  concepts  can  be  gained  from  objects  only.  No  one  can 
form  a  primary  concept  of  a  color  by  listening  to  some  talk  about  it. 

3.  Don^t  know  what  it  means. 

4.  The  first  five  years ^  work  should  be  upon  the  art  side  of  language. 
No  attempt  should  be  made  at  definition  and  no  technical  terms  .should 
be  used.  Good  usage  should  be  taught.  The  next  three  years  may 
be  spent  upon  both  art  and  the  science  sides — ^the  science  predomi- 
nating. 

5.  May  take  the  pupils  into  the  yard  and  surrounding  country. 

Grammar. — i.    a.  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 
b.    Milton,  who  was  a  blind  poet ^  wrote  **  Paradise  Lost." 

2.  A  declarative  sentence  affirms  or  denies. 
An  interrogative  sentence  asks  a  question. 

An  imperative  sentence  expiiesses  a  command  or  an  entreaty. 
An  exclamatory  sentence  expresses  sudden  thought  or  feelings 
of  surprise. 

3.  (i)  Relative  pronoun ;  as,  Water,  which  is  composed  of  oxygen 

and  hydrogen,  covers  three-fourths  of  the  earth ^s  surface. 

(2)  Interrogative  pronoun ;  as.  Which  wiU  you  choose  ? 

(3)  An  adjective;  as,  Which  ticket  do  you  intend  to  vote? 
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4.  Strictly  speaking,  nouns  have  two  genders,  masculine  and  fem- 
inine, determined  by  the  sex  of  the  objects  which  the  nouns  represent. 
The  term  neuter  is  applied  to  names  of  objects  that  have  no  sex. 

5.  Who  represents  persons;  which,  the  lower  animals  and  inan- 
imate objects ;  thai,  persons,  animals,  and  things. 

6.  They  both  add  a  thought  to  the  words  which  they  modify,  and 
both  may  admit  of  comparison.  Adjectives  belong  to  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns; adverbs,  to  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  adverbs.  Some  ad- 
verbs have  a  connective  use. 

7.  In  the  first  sentence,  the  italicized  verbs  are  both  in  the  sub- 
junctive mode,  because  they  imply  that  the  statement  in  the  condition 
is  contrary  to  fact.  In  the  second  sentence,  the  italicized  verb  is  in 
the  indicative  mode,  because  the  coodition  is  assumed  as  real. 

8.  This  is  a  complex,  declarative  sentence,  of  which  **The  man 
owns  a  house  worth  ten  thousand  dollars ^^  is  the  principal  clause; 
*'Who  has  just  passed  ^^  is  the  subordinate  clause.  Man  is  the  sub- 
ject nominative,  modified  by  the  article  the,  and  by  the  relative  clause 
who  has  just  passed.  Owns  is  the  predicate  verb,  having  for  its  com- 
plement the  direct  object  house,  which  is  modified  by  the  article  a,  and 
by  the  adjective  phrase  worth  ten  thousand  dollars:  of  which  phrase 
worth  is  the  principal  word,  modified  by  the  adverbial  phrase  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.  Of  the  subordinate  clause,  who  is  the  subject  nomina- 
tive unmodified ;  has  passed  is  the  predicate  verb,  modified  by  the  ad- 
verb just, 

9.  yust  is  an  adverb  of  time,  modifying  the  verb  has  passed. 
Worth  is  a  qualifying  adjective,  used  to  modify  the  noun  house. 
Dollars  is  a  noun,  common,  neuter,  third,  plural,  objective,  governed 
by  a  preposition  understood.  This  use  is  sometimes  called  the  objec- 
tive adverbial. 

10.  I  am  larger  than  any  one  else  in  this  room.  Where  have  you 
been?  The  fact  lightning  is  identical  with  electricity  was  demonstrated 
by  Franklin. 

Geography. — \,  North  Carolina  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Vir- 
ginia; east,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  south,  by  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia;  west,  by  Tennessee.  Raleigh,  the  capital,  is  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  state,  six  miles  west  of  the  Neuse  River.  Wilming- 
ton, the  largest  city,  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  on  Cape 
Fear  River. 

2.  Japan  being  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  Indiana,  has  winter 
at  the  same  time.  Australia,  being  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  will 
have  summer  when  it  is  winter  in  Indiana. 

3.  Because  the  warm  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream  washes  the  wes- 
tern shores  of  Europe,  and  also  the  warm  southwest  or  trade-winds 
modify  the  climate. 

4.  Coal,  iron,  petroleum,  agricultural  and  dairy  products. 
4 
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5.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana. 

6.  Cape  San  Roque  is  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  South  America, 
projecting  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Cape  Charles  forms  the  southern 
point  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  east  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Cape  Fear, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  North  Carolina,  projects  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  North  Cape,  the  most  northern  point  of  Europe,  projects  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Cape  Farewell,  the  southern  point  of  Greenland, 
projects  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

7.  Ireland  has  no  independent  government,  but  is  subject  to  the 
British  sovereign,  who  appoints  a  lord-lieutenant  to  reside  at  Dublin. 

8.  The  census  of  1880  shows  that  the  population  of  Nevada  had 
doubled  since  1870.  Statistical  almanacs  for  1887  give  the  same  pop- 
mlation  as  the  census  of  1880,  showing  that  this  is  the  latest  official 
report.  The  failure  of  the  silver  mines  has  nearly  depopulated  certain 
mining  districts,  and  possibly  has  reduced  the  population  of  the  Ter- 
ritory.    [The  question  is  not  a  fair  one. — Ed.] 

9.  (i)  Caucasian,  or  White  race,  occupying  western  Asia,  Europe, 
the  Mediterranean  region  of  Africa,  and  by  emigration  much  of  the 
New  World.  (2)  The  Mongolian,  or  Yellow  race,  occupying  eastern 
Asia,  not  including  India.  (3)  The  African,  or  Negro  race,  occupy- 
ing all  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara.  (4)  The  Australian,  a  Black 
race,  occupying  Australia  and  neighboring  islands.  (5)  The  Malayan, 
or  Brown  race,  occupying  the  Malay  peninsula,  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  (6)  The 
American,  or  Copper-colored  race,  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  New 
Worid. 

10.  6,293  feet. 

Arithmetic.  —  i.  24  X  5^2  rain.  =  132  min.,  or  2  hr.  12  min., 
gain.    Ans. 

2.  isf  —  2}if  =  12)27;   100  X  12,^2^  =  $i2h'    Ars. 

3.  400  X  23^  shillings  X  23^'  =  $230.    Ans. 

4.  If  10  ft)  of  rice  =  6  doz.  eggs,  i  tb  of  rice  =-iV  of  6  doz.  eggs, 
or  i  doz.  eggs.  5  ft)  of  rice,  or  i  tb  of  coffee,  is  worth  5X5  doz.  == 
3  doz.  eggs.  6  ft)  of  coffee,  or  2  lb  of  tea,  =  6X3  doz.,  which  is  18 
doz.  eggs.  I  ft)  of  tea  is  worth  %  of  18  doz.  =  9  doz.  8  tb  of  tea  are 
worth  8X9  doz.  eggs  =  72  doz.  eggs.    Ans. 

5.  f  5000  X  12  -|-  $3000  X  9  =  $87000  for  I  mo.,  A's. 
$6000  X  12  +  $2000  X  7  =  $86000  for  I  mo.,  B's. 
$7000  X  12  -f  $1000  X  5  =  $89000  for  I  mo.,  C's. 

$262000  for  I  mo.,  total. 
2V1  of  $52400*  gain,  =  $17400,  A's, 
2W  =  $17200,  B's. 
^,-  =  $17800,  C's. 
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» 

6.  6600  is  li  of  6000.    6000  is  i  of  5000.    Ans. 

7.  $1000  —  $300  =  $700.     $700  -i-  1.02  =  $686,274  +.    Ans. 

8.  (3  in.)'  X  3*1416  =28.27^  sq.  in.    Ans. 

9.  10'  X  '7854  X  6  =  471.24  cu.  ft. 

471.24  cu.  ft.  X  1728  cu.  in.  =  814302.72  cu.  in. 
814302.72  cu.  in.  -f-  282  cu.  in.  =  2887.59  +  ^^^  gallons. 
10.     1/2500  =  50;  1^1600  =  40-     50  —  40  =10  ft.    Ans. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

(This  Department  is  conducted  by  J.  C.  Grbgc,  Superintendent  of  the  Brazil  Schools. 

Direct  matter  for*  this  department  to  him.] 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS, 


QUERIES. 

[10]     What  is  the  most  terrific  volcano  in  the  world? 

Wilson  Palmer,  Mitchell^  Ind. 

[11]     Should  fear  be  made  an  incentive  to  obedience?    Why? 

Della  Coffee,  Spencer^  Ind. 

[12]  A  street  is  40  feet  wide ;  on  each  side  are  buildings  40  and  50 
"feet  high  respectively ;  at  what  distance  from  the  base  of  each  wall, 
must  a  ladder  be  placed  to  reach  exactly  to  the  top  of  either  building, 
and  how  long  must  the  ladder  be?    Solve  if  possible  by  arithmetic. 

Ono,  Stockton^  Cal, 

[13]     Where  is  the  Key  to  the  Bastile? 

W.  T.  LoNGWiTH,  Hector^  Ind, 

[14]  Solve  example  No.  2,  page  224,  Ray's  New  Higher  Arithme- 
tic, using  only  twenty-four  figures.  Ed. 

[15]  How  many  answers  can  be  found  for  example  No.  5,  page 
341,  Ray's  New  Higher  Arithmetic?  Answer  must  be  received  by 
August  14th.  Id. 

ANSWERS. 

f 
[  5  ]     The  infinitive  mode  as  such  has.  no  object.    Nor  does  any 

mode.    The  verbal  force  of  any  transitive  verb  requires  a  complement, 

without  regard  to  any  other  property.    This  complement  is  expressed 

by  the  objective  case,  with  the  infinitive  as  well  as  with  other  verbal 

forms.  Samuel  E.  Harwood,  Spencer^  Ind, 

[6]  ** He  is  in  the  nominative  absolute  by  pleonasm.  This  is 
^hown  by  change  of  order  in  the  sentence.  *^  Let  him  that  is  unjust, 
«tc."  *'  Him  "  is  the  objective  subject  of  the  infinitive  "to  be,"  the 
sign  **  to  "  being  omitted  after  such  verbs  as  **let."  Id. 
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[  7  ]     From  a  great  number  of  solutions  we  select  the  following : 

f  the  saddle  =  t  the  horse ; 

1.       it     tt i._      t( 

9  —    2» 

A.  Ct       tt 2.         tt 

•  28 

and  both  =  45  the  horse  =  $185 ; 

2  8  —  *5  7 

A        *'         =  $45  =  saddle ; 

U      "       =$140. 

Nina  Bull,  GreentowHy  Ind, 
We  are  all  aware  that  there  are  many  disputed  points  in  our  gram- 
mars, and  as  such  is  the  case  I  beg  leave  to  differ  from  Prof.  Harwood^s 
view  of  the  parsing  of  the  word  ^'^alone'^''  in  the  following  sentences: 
^^  The  secretary  stood  alone. '*''  I  can  not  see  that  a/ctm^  is  a  definitive 
adjective  in  the  above  sentence.  I  think  it  is  descriptive  and  plainly 
describes  the  man  in  regard  to  his  position^  situation,  or  condition^ 
and  is  used  in  the  predicate  after  the  impure  copula  stood^  and  modi- 
fies secretary. 

^^  Alone''''  certainly  does  not  point  out  the  man,  but  simply  describes 
him  as  above  stated,  and  means  that  he  was  single  or  without  company. 
It  may  be  used  as  an  adverb. 

The  same  is  true  of  ^^ alone''"'  in  the  following  sentence:  ^^ In  w 
clear  and  open  conscience,  alone  lies  true  happiness,'*'*  etc. 

J.  B.  v.,  Solsberry,  Ind. 

Nos.  8  and  9  remain  unanswered. 

Answers  have  been  submitted  by  the  following  persons,  for  which 
they  will  please  accept  thanks : 

Samuel  E.  Harwood,  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7 ;  Ono,  No.  i ;  Henry  Stur- 
hman.  No.  7;  W.  T.  Longwith,  No.  7;  Delia  Coffee,  No.  7;  Ben.F^ 
Hardin,  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7;  W.  D.  H.,  No.  3;  Wilson  Palmer,  No.  7; 
Joshua  Hayes,  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7 ;  Eva  Vance,  No.  7. 

The  couplet  quoted  in  No.  8  was  the  subject  of  a  graduating  oratioa 
at  Antioch  College  in  i860  (?)    Can  not  Prof.  Bell  give  us  the  author? 

Good  solutions  to  queries  No.  2  and  3  were  sent  in  by  Prof.  A.  M* 
Scripture,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  but  were  received  too  late  for  publication. 
We  trust  he  will  favor  us  often.  « 

Charlie  M.  McConnell  sent  an  elegant  solution  for  No.  4,  but  too> 
late  for  publication.    We  should  have  used  it  if  sent  in  time. 

Credit  will  be  given  each  month  for  queries  or  answers  sent  in. 


E.  A.  Qarke,  formerly  of  Indiana,  who  was  shot  and  slightly 
wounded  by  his  high  school  teacher,  has  been  completely  exonerated 
by  the  board  of  trustees,  and  re-elected  Supt.  of  the  schools  of  Hen- 
derson, Ky. 
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MISCELLANY. 


The  Commencement  of  the  American  Normal  at  Logansport  will 
occur  August  4th. 

Out  of  the  twenty-one  graduates  from  the  State  University  last  June, 
seven  have  engaged  to  teach  and  four  more  are  expecting  to  teach. 
Prof.  Boone  seems  to  be  able  to  make  the  profession  popular. 

Shelbyville  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  J.  C. 
^agle  to  take  charge  of  its  schools.  Already  plans  have  been  con- 
summated to  connect  a  training  department  with  the  schools,  with  a 
view  to  preparing  the  high  school  graduates  for  teaching.  Mr.  Eagle 
clid  such  work  successfully  at  Edinburg. 

MoNTEAGLE^AssEMBLY,  located  in  th^  mountains  of  Tennessee,  is 
growing  to  be  an  institution  of  large  proportions.  Prof.  L.  S.  Thomp- 
son, of  Purdue  University,  has  been  recalled  regularly  for  several  years 
in  succession  to  conduct  the  Art  Department.  He  recently  gave  a  lec- 
ture there  which  is  highly  complimented  in  the  papers. 

The  Girls'  Higher  School,  located  in  Chicago,  with  Miss  Re- 
"becca  S.  Rice  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Beedy  as  principals,  is  an  excellent 
school.  Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Beedy  are  both  graduates  of  Antioch 
College  and  were  students  under  Horace  Mann.  Any  one  desiring  to 
.send  a  daughter  away  from  home  to  school  could  not  do  better  than  to 
place  her  under  the  care  and  training  of  these  cultured  ladies. 

The  Western  School  Journal,  the  principal  educational  paper 
of  Kansas,  has  changed  hands  and  is  now  edited  by  R.  W.  Turner,  a 
former  county  superintendent.  The  two  issues  made  by  the  new  pro- 
prietor indicate  enterprise  and  ability.  Mr.  Turner  has  recently 
■** taken  in"  the  Nebraska  Teacher,  Nebraska,  as  well  as  every  othe^ 
state,  ought  to  have  educational  spirit  and  state  pride  to  support  a  pa- 
per of  its  own. 

The  Reading  Circle  books  for  this  year  are  unusually  popular. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  the  selections  are  **  just  the 
thing. '^  Sully's  Hand-book  of  Psychology,  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  is 
said  by  good  judges  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  its  class ;  and  The  Light 
of  Two  Centuries,  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  is  an  exceedingly  attractive 
book  in  the  line  of  literature.  The  Reading  Circle  ought  to  enroll  at 
least  ^000  members  the  coming  year. 

Gibson  County. — ^The  Institute  in  this  county  was  held  July  25-30. 

The  principal  instructors  were  W.  W.  Parsons,  of  the  State  Normal, 

and  Jas.  K.  Beck,  of  Bloomington.    This  of  course  insured  good  work. 

State  Supt.  La  FoUette,  Geo.  F.  Bass,  and  W.  A.  Bell  each  spent  a 

clay  in  the  institute,  and  their  assistance  was  appreciated.    The  county 
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employs  155  teachers;  145  of  these  enrolled  the  first  day.  This  speaks; 
well  for  both  superintendent  and  teachers.  Supt.  Robinson  is  doings 
a' good  work. 

The  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Akron  June  28, 
29,  and  30.  The  attendance  was  good  at  this»  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  organization  at  this  place  in  1847.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general 
longing  for  the  waterbrooks,  however,  and  a  regret  that  the  meeting^ 
was  held  in  the  state.  Some  excellent  papers  were  presented,  but  the 
discussions  lacked  the  energy,  directness,  and  brevity  of  those  of  Hoc- 
sierdom.  In  the  absence  of  President  Peaslee,  Dr.  Williams,  of  Del- 
aware College,  was  elected  President  of  the  Association,  and  read  an 
excellent  paper  upon  "  The  Place  of  Grammar  in  d  School  Curriculum.'* 
The  ladies  in  attendance  were  not  so  many  as  usual,  but  they  largely^ 
outnumbered  the  gentlemen.  • 

Earlham  College  at  its  last  commencement  graduated  a  class  of 
nineteen,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  college.  The  college  was 
never  before  so  prosperous.  In  connection  with  the  commencement 
exercises  the  comer-stones  of  two  new  buildings  were  laid  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies.  The  principal  speakers  were  Hon.  Barnabas  C. 
Hobbs  and  Joseph  Moore,  both  former  presidents  of  the  institution. 
One  of  these  buildings  will  contain  a  chapel,  museum,  library,  art  gal- 
lery, recitation  rooms,  etc. ;  the  other  is  called  the  Parry  Laboratory, 
as  the  money  with  which  it  is  to  be  erected  was  given  by  Mordecai 
Parry,  of  Richmond.  J.  J.  Mills,  formerly  of  the  Indianapolis  schools, 
is  giving  great  satisfaction  as  president.       ^ 

The  Kenti^cky  State  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Louisville- 
July  7,  8,  and  9.  At  a  meeting  of  the  County  Superintendents  the  day 
before,  there  were  not  enough  present  to  organize  without  using  up^ 
the  audience.  The  pay  which  most  of  these  receive,  however,  and  the 
lack  of  railroad  facilities,  would  hardly  justify  their  attendance.  The 
attendance  at  the  State  Association  was  fair  and  the  interest  good.  A 
criticism  upon  the  character  of  the  discussions  might  be  that  they  bore 
too  much  upon  other  than  teachers'  work.  There  are  some  very  ear- 
nest workers  in  the  association^  however,  such  as  Profs.  Bartholomew, 
Goodwin,  Gaines,  Roark,  Hodges,  Mell,  Goodright,  Allen,  and  oth- 
ers, and  the  prospect  in  Kentucky  is  brightening. 

Kindergarten  Training  School. — In  1882  the  Indianapolis  Free 
Kindergarten  and  Children's  Aid  Society  organized  a  Normal  Kinder- 
garten Training  School.  During  the  five  years,  fifty-eight  young  ladies- 
have  completed  the  course,  and  have  received  diplomas.  Nearly  all  of 
these  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  in  public  schools  or  private  kinder- 
gartens. Each  year  the  Society  offers  twelve  free  scholarships  on  con- 
dition that  those  taking  these  scholarships  shall  practice  in  the  Free 
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Kindergartens  of  Indianapolis.  Opportunity  for  practice  in  private 
kindergartens  is  given  to  those  v^ho  pay  tuition. 

The  next  normal  class  will  be  formed  August  17th,  but  pupils  may 
enter  later.  A  school  for  Primary  Instruction  has  also  been  opened  in 
connection  with  the  Kindergarten  Normal  School.  This  course  is  com- 
pleted in  iive  months. 

The  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  have  expressed  their  con- 
fidence in  the  value  of  this  instruction  to  the  district  school  teacher. 

For  catalogues  or  further  information,  address  the  principal,  Mrs. 
£.  A.  Blaker,  797  N.  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis. 

Purdue  University  has  suffered  the  loss  of  four  of  its  professors 
since  the  close  of  the  last  school  year.  They  all  went  because  they 
were  offered  higher  salaries  at  other  places.  No  one  now  receives  less 
than  $2000.  It  is  a  credit  to  Purdue  that  it  had  men  who  were  in  such 
demand,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  could  not  pay  able  men  as 
much  as  they  are  worth  to  other  institutions. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  trustees  have  been  able  to  fill  the 
vacancies  with  able  and  tried  men.  The  following  persons  have  been 
added  to  the  faculty  either  to  fill  vacancies  or 'as  additions: 

John  U.  Nef,  Ph.  D.,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  also  of  a  univer- 
sity at  Munich,  Professor  of  Chemistry;  Joseph  C.  Arthur,  D.  Sc,  a 
graduate  of  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  formerly  Professor  of  Botany 
in  Wisconsin  University,  Professor  of  Botany;  Albert  E.  Phillips, 
C.  E.,  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  N.  Y.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering; T.  D.  Henebach,  a  graduate  of  Michigan  University,  Prof, 
of  Veterinary  Science;  Mrs.  Emma  P.  Ewing,  of  Chicago,  Instructor 
in  Domestic  Economy :  Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae,  so  well  and  so  fa- 
vorably known  in  Indiana,  Lady  Principal  and  Professor  of  English 
Literature ;  Stanley  Coulter,  now  in  Cotes  College,  Prof,  of  Zoology 
and  Assistant  Principal. 

This  is  a  strong  faculty.  Pres.  Smart  has  returned  from  Europe, 
and  at  the  opening  of  school  in  September  everything  will  be  in  per- 
fect working  order,  and  the  prospects  are  flattering  for  the  most  pros- 
perous year  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 


PRIMARY  EXAMINATIONS. 


The  examination  for  primary  license,  to  be  held  in  August  of  this 
year,  and  annually  in  June,  July,  and  August,  hereafter,  will  embrace 
questions  upon  all  the  legal  branches,  but  of  such  a  character  as  to 
apply  to  primary  work,  particularly. 

The  same  literary  reviews  will  be  exacted  of  applicants,  and  the 
same  percents  will  govern  the  grading  as  obtain  in  the  common  school 
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license ;  but  if  any  primary  teacher  chooses  to  take  the  regular  monthly 
examination  he  may  do  so. 

Questions  will  be  furnished  all  the  County  Superintendents  in  time 
for  the  re|?ular  monthly  examination,  August  27,  1887. 

Harvey  M.  La  Follette, 

Supt.  Pub.  Instruction, 


READING  CIRCLE  NOTES, 


Thirty-two  counties  are  represented  in  the  examination  of  '87. 

The  average  of  the  class  in  professional  studies  was  86  percent. 

Certificates  will  be  sent  to  applicants  during  the  month  of  August. 

The  papers  on  Green's  History  were  pronounced  superior,  both  in 
the  intelligent  answers  given,  and  the  accurate  knowledge  of  events. 

If  any  applicant  upon  receiving  his  certificate  of  examination  finds  a 
branch  omitted,  he  should  write  to  the  secretary,  and  these  omissions 
will  be  corrected. 

There  are  7  MSS.  on  Green's  History,  with  no  name;  5  on  Barnes' 
History ;  4  on  Brooks'  Mental  Science ;  6  on  Hailman's  Lectures ;  2 
on  Hewett's  Pedagogy;  and  2  on  English  Literature. 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  National  Association  held  at  Chicago  was  much  the  largest 
educational  meeting  ever  held  in  the  United  States.  The  estimates 
ranged  all  the  way  from  8,000  to  15,000.  Suffice  it  to  know  that  it  was 
so  large  that  no  hall  would  hold  all  and  no  voice  could  make  all  hear. 
Indiana  was  largely  represented,  and  spent  one  evening  in  a  very  pleas- 
ant re-union. 

The  excessive  heat,  which  was  continuous  during  the  meeting,  de- 
tracted much  from  the  interest,  and  much  from  the  comfort  of  the 
members.  According  to  the  editor  of  the  Arkansas  Traveler,  "Chi- 
cago is  a  decided  success  as  a  *  summer  resort,'  as  it  seems  that  most 
of  the  summer  in  the  country  has  resorted  there." 

By  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  the  board  of  directors  it  was  decided 
to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  case  satisfactory- 
terms  can  be  made  with  the  r:iilroads. 

Aaron  Gove,  Supt.  of  the  Denver  schools,  was  elected  President. 
W.  A.  Bell  was  elected  Counselor,  and  represents  Indiana  on  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

THE   NATIONAL  EXPOSITION. 

The  school  exhibits  filled  the  main  floor  and  galleries  of  the  entire 
south  half  of  the  Exposition  Building,  with  the  exception  of  a  number 
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of  booths  and  stands  at  the  extreme  circumference  of  the  main  floor. 
These  constituted  the  "annex",  and  were  occupied  by  exhibits  of 
school-books,  school-furniture,  and  the  like. 

Among  the  exhibits  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  occupied 
the  greatest  space,  inasmuch  as  the  legislatures  of  these  states  had 
appropriated  considerable  sums  of  money  in  aid  of  the  enterprise. 
The  exhibits  of  Illinois  were  admirably  arranged  and  afforded  a  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  survey  of  the  work  done  in  all  departments,  from 
the  primary  school  to  the  university.  In  the  latter,  however,  the  tech- 
nological and  industrial  phases  had  been  singled  out  as  most  interest- 
ing. The  Chicago  schools  and  Cook  county  added  much  to  the  inter- 
-est  of  the  Illinois  exhibit. 

The  Wisconsin  exhibit  consisted  of  a  number  of  disconnected  spec- 
imens of  fair  work  from  different  schools,  with  a  sprinkling  of  inferior 
kindergarten  work  from  primary  departments,  and  some  good  black- 
board work  from  one  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  state. 

Indiana  had  no  state  appropriation  to  aid  her,  and  was  represented 
by  only  two  cities.  La  Fayette  and  La  Porte.  Nevertheless  her  exhibit, 
•even  in  extent,  compared  favorably  with  those  of  the  states  named. 
This  was  largely  due  to  its  location  in  the  very  heart  of  the  main  floor, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  tables  and  booths  of  the  La  Porte  exhibit  were 
united  into  one  by  suitable  inscriptions  on  canvas  stretched  between 
them.  La  Fayette  made  an  excellent  showing  considering  the  fact 
that  the  entire  display  was  from  one  building,  the  Centennial,  of  which 
Miss  M.  Hazlett  is  principal.  Most  persons  thought  that  the  colored 
designs  for  carpets,  wall.paper,  china,  frescoes,  etc.,  were  high  school 
work,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  everything  in  the  display  was  from  Miss 
Hazlett^s  building.  The  display  was  very  complete.  There  was  work 
from  every  pupil  in  every  grade.  Every  ^subject  taught  was  also  rep- 
resented, and  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  the  methods  of  instruction. 
It  well  repaid  careful  study. 

La  Porte  occupied  two  large  tables  and  racks,  and  three  extensive 
booths,  covering  with  her  exhibit  as  much  space  as  Wisconsin.  The 
exhibit  gave  a  full  insight  into  the  work  of  her  schools  in  all  depart- 
ments and  in  all  subjects  taught.  The  manual  work  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  departments  was  arranged  so  as  to  show  the  gradual 
progress  from  grade  to  grade,  and  the  written  work  in  arithmetic,  ge- 
ography, grammar,  history,  natural  history,  and,  particularly,  compo- 
sition showed  hpw  much  manual  work  aids  the  development  of  the  pu- 
pil in  these  studies.  Great  interest  was  taken  in  one  stand  in  which 
Supt.  Hailman  exhibited  the  "typical  work"  of  a  number  of  children. 
From  week  to  weekwspecimens  of  the  work  of  these  in  all  subjects  had 
been  preserved  and  were  exhibited  here  so  as  to  show  the  continuous 
development  of  each  child. 

An  entire  booth  was  devoted  to  the  exhibit  of  clay  work,  which  is 
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utilized  in  the  La  Porte  schools  as  an  aid  in  drawing  and  painting,  as 
well  as  in  the  studies  of  form,  number,  mensuration,  natural  history, 
and  geography.  Another  booth  was  given  to  a  full  exhibit  of  drawing 
and  painting  on  paper,  giving  a  survey  of  the  rapid  development  se- 
cured by  what  Supt.  Hailman  calls  the  ** Children's  Method. ^^ 

A  number  of  other  states  were  represented  by  a  few  choice  speci- 
mens of  work  from  city  schools  and  from  charitable  and  corrective 
institutions. 

Among  special  departments  of  the  exhibit,  the  Manual  Training  and 
the  Kindergarten  Departments  were  most  prominent.  The  Manual 
Training  Schools  of  St.  Louis,  Toledo,  Chicago,  the  Rose  Polytechnic 
School  of  Terre  Haute,  and  other  similar  institutions  were  fully  repre- 
sented, and  proved  by  the  excellent  work  exhibited  the  efficiency  of 
their  organization  and  the  great  importance  of  these  schools.  The 
display  of  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  was  specially  attractive  and 
many  of  its  features  were  unique. 

The  Kindergarten  Department  constituted  one  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  the  Exposition.  Its  chief  features  were  the  exhibit  of  Mrs. 
Eudora  Hailman's  Training  Class  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  the  exhibit  of  the 
Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  of  Dr.  David  Swing's  Free 
Kindergarten,  the  Kindergarten  Club  of  Chicago,  and  an  exhibit  of  the 
possibilities  of  some  phases  of  the  work  prepared  by  Miss  Bessie 
E.  Hailman. 

Mrs.  Hailman 's  exhibit  was  declared  by  hundreds  to  be  the  most 
attractive  as  well  as  the  most  instructive  feature  of  the  Exposition.  In 
artistic  beauty  of  form  and  color  and  logical  iirrangement  it  stood  un- 
paralleled. Scores  of  kindergartners  swarmed  around  the  booth,  taking 
notes  and  gathering  information.  Being  placed  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  Indiana  exhibit,  it  added  much  to  the  value  and  appear- 
ance ot  the  latter. 

The  Art  Exhibits  were  collected  on  the  galleries.  They  evinced 
great  advancement  in  the  efforts  to  introduce  drawing  in  the  schools 
of  our  country.  There  was  great  uniformity  in  the  work,  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  majority  are  guided  in  their  work  by  the  Walter 
Smith  System.  Very  healthy  independence  of  work  appeared,  how- 
ever, in  a  choice  exhibit  of  the  public  schools  of  Moline,  111. 

Notwithstanding  that  on  account  of  the  lack  of  any  appropriation  by 
the  last  Legislature  it  was  impossible  for  Indiana  to  make  a  state  ex- 
hibit in  the  Educational  Exposition  at  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, the  display  made  by  the  city  schools  and  by  Rose  Polytechnic 
Institute  fully  equaled  the  display  made  by  any  other  state  except 
Illinois.  • 

Supt.  Holcombe  appointed  a  committee  of  superintendents  in  March 
to  canvas  the  matter  and  attempt  to  secure  the  materials  for  a  state 
exhibit ;  but  after  making  some  attempt  to  do  so  it  was  decided  that 
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the  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  make  any  appropriation,  and  the  expi- 
ration of  the  school  term  in  a  great  majority  of  counties,  would  render 
it  impossible  to  prepare  an  exhibit  that  would  do  the  state  credit. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  high  character  of  the  exhibits  made  by 
the  few  cities  that  were  able  to  participate,  that  had  circumstances 
rendered  a  complete  State  Exhibit  ptossible,  it  would  have  been  one  in 
which  all  could  take  pride. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


**  So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 
So  near  is  God  to  man. 
When  Duty  whispers  low,  ^thon  must^'' 
The  youth  replies,  ^  / can,"*  " 

Life  is  made  up,  not  of  great  sacrifices  or  duties,  but  of  little  things 
in  which  smiles  and  kindnesses  and  small  obligations,  given  habitually, 
are  what  win  and  preserve  the  heart  and  secure  comfort. — Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy. 

Habit  is  a  cable ;  we  weave  a  thread  of  it  each  day,  and  at  last  we 
can  not  break  it. — Horace  Matin. 

m 

He  that  does  good  to  another  does  good  also  to  himself,  not  only  in 
the  consequence,  but  in  the  very  act ;  for  the  consciousness  of  well- 
doing is  in  itself  ample  reward. — Seneca. 

**  Throw  open  the  window  and  histen  it  there. 
Fling  the  curtain  aside  and  the  blind. 
And  give  free  entrance  to  heaven's  pure  air, 
'Tis  the  life  and  the  health  of  mankind. '^ 

**The  young  mind,  impressible  and  soft,  with  ease 
Imbibes  and  copies  what  it  hears  and  sees. 
And  through  life  holds  fast  the  clew'  • 

That  education  gives  it,  false  or  true.'' 

Lost,  yesterday,  two  golden  hours,  each  set  with  sixty  diamond  min- 
utes.   No  reward  is  offered,  for  they  are  gone  forever. — Horace  Mann. 


PERSONAL. 


R.  A.  Chase,  of  course,  stays  at  Plymouth. 
Thos.  Duncan  is  the  best  man  at  Francisco. 
A.  J.  Snoke  grows  in  popularity  at  Princeton. 
W.  J.  Bowen  will  serve  a  second  year  at  Fowler. 
Harvey  Lucas  directs  school  matters  at  Owensville. 
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L,  W.  McDonald  will  "wield  the  birch "  at  Patoka. 
S.  M.  Rutherford  is  high  school  principal  at  Lebanon. 
A.  G.  Neal  will  train  the  youth  at  Jolietville  next  year. 
C.  N.  Peak,  of  Aurora,  takes  the  North  Vernon  schools. 
A.  B.  Stevens  will  continue  to  sen-e  as  Supt.  at  Angola. 
Henry  Gunder  has.been  re-elected  at  North  Manchester. 
A.  J.  Loughery  is  principal  of  the  Edinburgh  high  school. 
N.  C.  Johnson  is  principal  of  the  schools  at  Oakland  Cit>*. 
Chas.  Pulliam,  a  graduate  of  Wabash,  will  teach  in  Mt.  Vernon. 
Chas.  Crumpacker  is  still  principal  of  the  Ladoga  Normal  School. 
£.  A.  Lyman  is  the  new  principal  of  the  KendaUville  high  school. 
A.  J.  Whiteleather  has  decided  to  remain  at  Bourbon  another  year. 
Stella  Conger  will  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Shelb3rville  high  schooL 

Edward  Taylor  will  continue  to  superintend  the  schools  at  Vin- 
cennes. 

Worth  Reed  has  been  promoted  to  the  principalship  of  the  Linwood 
schools. 

F.  A.  Andrews  has  been  elected  to  take  charge  of  the  Charlestown 
schools. 

J.  M.  D.  Huddleson  will  see  to  it  that  the  schools  at  Hazelton  are 
all  right. 

C.  A.  Dugan  has  succeeded  G.  W.  A.  Lucky  as  Supt.  of  the  Deca- 
tur schools. 

P.  P.  Stultz  has  been  re-elected  Supt.  of  Mt.  Vernon  schools,  at  a 
salary  of  $1500. 

Edwin  S.  Monroe  will  remain  in  charge  of  his  home  schools  in  the 
village  of  Farmersville. 

Jos.  W.  Wiley,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  will  take  charge 
of  the  Lebanon  schooFs. 

E.  E.  Griffith,  Supt.  of  the  Frankfort  schools,  is  spending  his  sum- 
mer vacation  in  Europe. 

P.  V.  Voris,  for  several  years  past  at  Jamestown,  will  have  charge 
the  coming  year  at  Hagerstown. 

Sheridan  Cox  has  been  elected  Supt.  of  the  Kokomo  schools  for  the 
15th  time,  at  an  increased  salary. 

T.  J.  Sanders  filled  out  the  school  year  at  Warsaw  so  well  that  he 
has  been  re-elected  for  two  years. 

E.  R.  Smith  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  Chauncey  schools,  where 
new  school  facilities  will  be  provided. 

J.  W.  Carr,  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Bloomington,  takes  the 
high  school  at  Muncie,  at  an  increased  salary. 
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W.  S.  Blatchley,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University  (1887)  will  teach 
natural  science  in  the  Terre  Haute  hij^^h  school. 

W.  H.  Wiley,  Supt.  at  Terre  Haute,  is  not  in  robust  health,  and  at 
present  is  in  the  lake  region  trying  to  recuperate. 

E.  W.  Wright,  Supt.  of  the  Kendallville  schools,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Northern  Indiana  Teachers^  Association. 

Miss  Alta  Blackmore,  of  Aurora,  is  strongly  recommended  as  an 
institute  worker,  in  both  primary  and  advanced  work. 

Wilson  J.  McCormick,  A.  B.  (Indiana  University)  will  remain  an- 
other year  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  New  Harmony. 

C.  H.  Eigemann,  of  the  class  of  '86  of  the  State  University,  goes  to 
California  as  principal  of  the  Santa  Paula  high  school. 

W.  H.  Rucker  has  been  promoted  from  the  principalship  of  the  high 
school  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Lawrenceburg  schools. 

D.  W.  Thomas  has  done  his  first  year's  work  so  well  at  Elkhart 
that  he  has  been  re-elected  with  an  advance  in  salary  of  $200. 

N.  Newby,  of  the  State  Normal,  is  spending  his  summer  vacation  at 
Wichita,  Kan.,  near  which  place  he  has  some  landed  interests. 

H.  P.  Leavenworth,  an  Indiana  boy,  Supt.  of  schools  of  Onawa, 
Iowa,  last  season,  has  abandoned  sehool  teaching  for  journalism. 

J.  K.  Walts,  Supt.  of  the  Marion  schools,  has  removed  to  his  new 
home.  He  was  offered  the  presidency  of  Moore's  Hill  College,  but 
declined. 

J.  D.  White,  a  leading  Decatur  county  teacher,  who  for  the  last 
year  has  been  in  the  newspaper  business,  will  be  principal  at  Pendleton 
next  year. 

H.  C.  Fellow,  a  graduate  of  Earlham  College,  formerly  a  teacher  in 
this  state,  has  been  elected  principal  of  Friends'  Academy  at  Tonga- 
noxie,  Kan. 

A.  J.  Dipboy,  late  Supt.  of  Miami  county,  has  been  elected  Supt.  of 
the  schools  at  Anderson,  ?vtv  R.  I.  Hamilton,  resigned.  He  has  a 
good  record. 

W.  A.  Mowry,  editor  of  Educatiofi^  is  writing  a  book  on  Civil  Gov- 
ernment, which  will  be  published  by  Silver,  Rogers  &  Co.,  about 
September  i. 

S.  E.  Harwood,  who  has  been  Supt.  at  Spencer  for  several  years 
past,  goes  to  Attica,  where  he  receives  $1050,  an  increase  on  what 
Spencer  pays. 

J.  W.  Runcie,  Supt.  of  the  Ft.  Branch  schools,  has  made  such  a 
success  of  his  annual  spring  normals,  that  he  has  decided  to  establish 
a  permanent  normal  school  at  Princeton,  which  will  be  opened  next 
spring,  Princeton  furnishing  the  building. 
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T.  C.  Mendenhall,  President  of  Rose  Pol3rtechnic  Institute,  Terre 
Haute,  has  now  been  in  the  state  a  year,  and  has  become  acclimated, 
or  Hoosierized. 

J.  F.  Warfel  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Ladoga  schools,  to 
take  the  place  of  C.  M.  Lemon,  resigned,  to  give  his  entire  time  to  his 
paper  and  his  book  store. 

T.  W.  Thomson  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  In  the  high  school 
of  Mt.  Vernon,  occasioned  by  O.  L.  Sewell's  election  to  the  county 
superintendency  of  Posey. 

S.  E.  Miller  has  been  elected  for  the  twenty-first  time,  Supt.  of  the 
Michigan  City  schools.  That  puts  him  next  to  Merrill  of  La  Fayette, 
the  oldest  Supt.  in  the  state. 

George  A.  Powles,  for  the  past  five  years  the  efficient  Supt.  of  the 
Mishawaka  high  school,  has  been  elected  superintendent  at  Argos. 
He  will  have  seven  assistant  teachers. 

Robt.  J.  Aley,  Prin.  of  the  Spencer  high  school,  has  been  recalled 
to  his  alma  mater ^  the  State  University,  to  take  the  place  of  assistant 
in  the  department  of  mathematics. 

ProL  J.  A.  Woodbum,  of  the  State  University,  having  spent  a  year 
at  »*  Johns  Hopkins"  studying  his  specialties,  has  returned  and  will 
take  his  place  and  work  the  coming  year. 

Miss  Leola  Vater,  who  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  schools 
for  six  or  seven  years,  was  recently  married  to  Mr.  Ediwiss,  a  worthy 
gentleman.     The  Journal  wishes  her  joy. 

S.  S.  Parr,  of  DePauw  Normal,  sailed  for  Europe  July  23,  by  the 
steamer  Etruria.  He  expects  to  be  gone  six  months,  and  will  devote 
his  time  chiefly  to  the  study  of  schools  and  educational  problems. 

W.  W.  Parsons,  President  of  the  State  Normal,  acquitted  himself 
with  credit  in  the  exercises  before  the  Normal  School  Section  of  the 
National  Association.  Mr.  Parsons  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  things 
weU, 

Prof.  D.  W.  Dennis,  of  Earlham  College,  has  had  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  Ph.  D.  by  Syracuse  University.  Prof.  Dennis  will 
spend  a  part  of  his  summer  in  investigating  the  geological  structure 
about  pike's  Peak. 

Miss  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  teacher  of  history  in  the  State  Normal,  has 
accepted  a  similar  position  in  Vassar  College.  Mr.  El  wood  W.  Kemp, 
already  in  the  Normal  School  faculty,  will  fill  Miss  Salmon's  place, 
and  will  do  it  well. 

W.  B.  Owen,  of  Tuscola,  111.,  has  been  elected  Supt.  of  the  Edin- 
burg  schools,  to  succeed  J.  C.  Eagle,  resigned.  Mr.  Owen  comes  with 
the  best/)!  recommendations,  and  the  Journal  bids  him  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  the  Hoosier  State. 
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.  £li  F.  Brown,  well  known  to  many  Indiana  teachers,  who  for  the 
past  two  years  has  had  tiie  superintendency  of  the  schools  at  Paducali, 
Ky.,  is  in  poor  health  and  has  given  up  iiis  work  for  the  present.  He 
is  succeeded  by  Arthur  H.  Beals,  formerly  an  Indiana  man. 

£.  £.  Smith  has  given  up  teaching  for  a  year,  having  resigned  the 
position  accepted  in  Garfield  University,  and  wil)  travel  in  the  West 
Central  States  for  that  excellent  publishing  house  of  Boston,  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.  His  headquarters  will  be  at  Chicago— 185  Wabash 
Avenue. 

Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae  resigns  the  principalship  of  the  high 
school  at  Marion,  to  which  she  had  been  re-elected  at  an  advanced 
salary,  to  accept  the  position  of  Lady  Principal  and  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  in  Purdue  University.  Purdue  has  made  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  its  faculty. 

Wm.  M.  Croan,  formerly  one  of  Indiana's  most  enterprising  county 
superintendents,  has  for  the  last  three  years  been  at  the  head  of  a  nor- 
mal school  located  at  Shenandoah,  Iowa.  According  to  reports  his 
success  has  been  remarkable.  During  the  past  year  he  enrolled  nearly 
1200  different  students. 

R.  I.  Hamilton  has  resigned  at  Anderson  to  accept  the  superintend- 
ency at  Huntington.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  a  leading  spirit  in  Mad- 
ison county  for  15  years — 3  years  as  principal  of  the  Anderson  high 
school,  6  years  as  county  superintendent,  and  6  years  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Anderson  schools — always  successful. 

W.  N.  Hailman,  Supt.  of  the  La  Porte  schools,  is  a  prominent  man 
in  the  national  educational  meetings.  At  Chicago  he  read  a  paper  be- 
fore the  National  Council,  which  was  much  eulogized;  he  was  Prest. 
of  the  Kindergarten  Section  and  made  an  opening  address,  and  he  had 
an  exercise  before  the  general  association.    He  is  a  credit  to  Indiana. 

W.  W.  Byers,  the  well-known  principal  of  the  Terre  Haute  high 
school,  while  in  attendance  at  the  National  Association  at  Chicago, 
met  with  a  serious  accident.  In  attempting  to  cross  a  street  in  a 
jgreat  throng  he  was  knocked  down  by  a  coal  cart  containing  two  tons 
of  coal  and  a  wheel  ran  against  him.  The  driver  stopped  his  team  just 
in  the  nick  of  time  and  saved  his  life.  He  was  badly  hurt  but  escaped 
permanent  injury. 

Mrs.  Eudora  Hailman  will,  in  September,  open  again  her  school  for 
training  kindergarten  teachers.  She  is  a  thorough  kindergartner  her- 
self, has  much  more  than  ordinary  ability,  is  full  of  enthusiasm,  even 
to  overflowing,  and  has  unusual  facilities  for  giving  teachers  not  only 
the  theory  but  practice,  and  extended  observation.  No  other  schools 
in  the  state  employ  kindergarten  methods  to  so  great  an  extent  as  do 
the  La  Porte  schools. 
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J.  W.  Caldwell,  who  has  been  doing  excellent  work  at  Huntington 
for  several  years  past  as  superintendent,  has  lost  his  place.  He  was 
re-elected  by  the  old  board  But  had  no  written  contract.  The  new 
board  set  aside  the  action  of  the  old  board  and  elected  another  person 
to  the  place.  Mr.  Caldwell  has  brought  suit  on  his  contract,  and  so 
the  courts  will  have  to  decide  the  disputed  points.  This  seems  to  be 
another  case  of  pure  and  unadulterated  ^^ politics.'^'' 

J.  M.  Bloss,  who  leaves  Muncie  to  take  the  superin tendency  of  the 
Topeka,  Kan.,  schools,  has  made  many  warm  friends  not  only  among 
the  school  people  but  among  the  citizens  with  whom  he  has  associated 
for  the  past  five  years.  As  a  testimonial,  at  the  close  of  the  schools, 
a  number  of  the  leading  citizens  made  him  a  present  of  an  elegant  gold 
watch,  to  which  the  teachers  added  an  appropriate  chain.  Mr.  Bloss 
has  a  habit  of  making  warm  friends  wherever  he  is  well  known. 

Miss  Mary  Nicholson,  principal  of  the  Indianapolis  training  school, 
was  last  year  elected  a  member^^f  the  National  Council  of  Education, 
to  fill  a  vacancy.  This  year  she  was  re-elected  for  the  full  term  of  six 
years.  It  is  quite  an  honor  to  belong  to  this  honorable  body,  and 
Miss  Nicholson  is  the  fourth  lady  that  has  ever  been  admitted.  She 
read  a  paper  before  the  Normal  School  Section  which  was  highly 
spoken  of,  and  was  made  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  that 
section  for  the  coming  year. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


The  St.  Nicholas  as  a  youth^s  magazine  has  no  superior  if  it  has 
an  equal.    Its  matter  is  excellent,  its  illustrations  are  beyond  criticism, 
and  altogether  it  is  **a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever^^  to  boys 
and  girls. 

The  Frankfort  Crescent  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the 
leading  county  papers  of  the  state.  Its  editor  and  proprietor,  £.  H. 
Staley,  was  an  old  teacher.  He  recently  thought  to  take  a  rest,  but 
the  condition  of  the  paper  at  the  end  of  six  months,  demanded  his  re- 
turn to  the  helm. 

The  Century  continues  to  maintain  its  high  standard  and  is  not 
excelled  by  any  illustrated  monthly  in  the  world,  and  no  other  of  its 
class  has  so  large  a  circulation.  The  **War  Series  ^^  continues  to  be 
as  attractive  as  ever.  The  ablest  writers  of  the  country  contribute  to 
its  pages,  so  no  one  can  make  a  mistake  in  selecting  the  Century  as  a 
first-class  literary  magazine. 

Books  and  Reading  for  Pupils  :    By  J,  E.  Wiley. 

This  is  a  little  pamphlet  containing  a  list  of  books  carefully  selected 
and  graded,  suitable  for  pupils.  They  are  classified  with  reference  ta 
|he  age  of  the  reader.  The  name  of  the  publisher  and  the  price  are 
given,  which  will  prpve  a  great  convenience.  The  selections  are  good 
— excellent.  While  many  may  wish  to  add  to  the  list,  no  one  would 
willingly  take  any  book  away  bcova  it.     Persons  wishing  to  buy  books 
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for  children  will  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Wiley  for  this  little  book.     Price, 
25  cents.    Address  the  author  at  Franklin,  Ind. 

The  Essentials  of  French  Grammar  for  English  Speaking 
Students.  By  James  H.  Worman^  Ph.  D.^  and  A,  D,  Rov- 
gamonty  B.  A,  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  6y*  Co,,,  New  York 
and  Chicago.     Cyrus  Smithy  Indianapolis^  Agt.for  Indiana. 

The  authors  claim  as  the  salient  features  of  this  book  that  the  prin- 
ciples are  revealed  in  carefully  chosen  examples,  reviews  are  kept  up 
as  new  principles  are  introduced,  the  exercises  teach  essential  knowl- 
edge, and  the  question  form  is  given  to  examples.  The  effort  has  been 
to  make  a  Conversational  Grammar  of  the  French  language  for  Eng- 
lish students. 

Principles  of  Education  Practically  Applied  :  By  y.  M.  Green- 
wood. New  York:  D.  Appleton  6r*  Co.  Charles  E,  Lane^ 
Chicago y  Western  Agent. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  is  the  successful  Supt.  of  the  Kansas 
City  schools.  He  assumes  that  education  is  a  science,  and  that  teach- 
ers can  understand  the  principles  underlying  it.  He  takes  it  for  granted 
that  teachers  in  their  daily  work  can  apply  these  principles  in  their 
treatment  of  the  children  under  their  control.  The  book,  like  the  au- 
thor, is  straightforward,  plain,  pointed,  and  emphatic.  It  is  certainly 
a  good  book  for  teachers — especially  young  teachers. 

Stories  for  Opening  Exercises  in  Schools  :  Compiled  attd  pub- 
lished by  Geo.  F.  Bass^  Indianapolis. 

This  book  is  now  out,  and  is  certainly  what  many  teachers  will  be 
glad  to  get.  Most  teachers  like  to  have  quotations  and  stories  in  con- 
nection with  their  opening  exercises,  and  good  ones  are  not  easy  to 
find  in  sufficient  quantities.  Mr.  Bass  has  had  lai^e  experience  in  this 
work  and  is  a  person  of  ^ood  discernment  and  good  taste,  as  is  shown 
in  his  selection  of  quotations  and  stories.  The l>ook  is  just  such  a  one 
as  the  writer  would  have  been  delighted  to  find  when  he  was  in  the 
school-room.  The  book  is  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  contains  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  selections,  and  sells  for  $1. 

The  House  1  Live  In  :     Cincinnati:    Van  Antwerp^  Bragg ^  Co. 

This  is  an  elementary  physiology  for  children  in  the  public  schools, 
with  special  reference  to  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics, 
and  their  effects  on  the  human  system.  It  is  well  written  and  tells  in 
a  simple  way  how  to  live.  All  the  vital  c^uestions  of  eating,  drinking, 
bathine,  exercising,  sleeping,  are  treated  in  a  simple  manner  and  illus- 
trated by  examples  so  as  to  bring  everything  within  the  understanding 
of  children.  The  injurious  effects  of  tobacco  and  the  acursed  effects 
of  alcoholic  drinks  are  set  forth  in  their  true  light.  Such  a  book  in 
the  hands  of  the  boys  and  girls  will  prove  a  most  effective  antidote 
for  intemperance  in  the  near  future. 

Rossini ^s  Method  in  Education:  Translated  by  Mrs.  William: 
Grey.    Boston :    D.  C.  Heath  6y  Co. 

Rossini  has  been  called  the  Italian  Froebel.  He  was  bom  in  1897 
and  died  in  1855.  He  undertook  about  the  close  of  1839  ^^  write  a 
work  on  Pedagogy.  He  was  unable  to  complete  it.  He  accomplished 
only  what  he  chose  to  caU  ''The  Ruling  Principle  of  Method  Applied 
to  Education.''^  This  about  covers  the  kindemrten  age.  While  the 
book  may  seem  to  many  more  psychological  than  practical,  there  are 
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many  suggestions  in  it  that  are  of  great  value  to  the  teacher  who  thinks. 
Such  a  teacher  will  study  this  book  with  pleasure  as  well  as  profit. 
Rossini  has  peculiar  views  on  language.  Probably  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  whole  book  is  his  exposition  of  the  gradual  development  of 
the  moral  sentiments.  He  holds  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  child  to 
love  and  respect  every  intelligent. being  he  comes  to  know. 

This  book  is  so  much  like  Frcebel's  Education  of  Man,  that  whoever 
reads  one  should  read  the  other. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

School  Boards  contemplating  changes,  can  learn  the  address  of  the  best 
"Western  and  Eastern  teacheri>-)  willing  to  make  a  change,  from  the  Teachers* 
Co-operative  Association,  170  State  St.,  Chicago,  Orviiie  Brewer,  Manager. 
We  can  assure  all  who  write  them  of  confidential  and  honorable  treatment. 

Mrs.  Hallman's  Traioinff  Class  for  Kindergartners,  at  La  Porte,  Ind. » 
^vill  open  its  Bleventh  Annual  Sessioo  on  Wednesday,  Beptennber  7tlt* 

Teachers  may  devote  their  summer  vacation  pleasantly  and  very  profitably 
to  the  organization  of  Circulating  Libraries  in  towns  and  country.  A  good 
i^ibrary  is  a  public  enterprise,  and  our  Agents  are  heartily  welcomed  every- 
•where.     Send  for  Catalogue.  G.  W.  Walters, 

8- It  »  P.  O.  Box  1432,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

4^*  Just  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. — Lights  of  Two  Centuries ; 
^hmary  Methods,  by  W.  N.  Mailman,  Revised  Edition;  Steele's  Chemistry 
4ind  Zoology,  Revised  Edition;  Martin's  Civil  Government;  Short  Studies  in 
£nglish,  Parts  I  and  IL     Cyrus  Smith,  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Ap  Excursion  to  Nia^rara  Falls  will  be  run  August  8lh  by  the 
1.  B.  &  W.  Ky.  The  price  of  a  round-trip  ticket  is  only  $5  fi om  Indianapolis. 
This  is  a  grand  oppoitunity  for  teachers  and  their  friends  who  have  never  seen 
•this  great  natural  wonder.  The  same  Road  will  run  a  second  Excursion  at 
the  same  price  starting  August  23d.  For  particulars  address  H.  M.  Bronson, 
f  ndiauapoli::,  Ind. 

DePAUW  TRAINING  SCHOOL.— De  Pauw  Normal  School  has  se- 
•cured  the  services  of  Miss  Rose  B.  Blair,  of  Waterloo,  Ind.,  to  conduct  the 
Training  School  to  be  opened  at  the  beginning  uf  the  Fall  Term.  Miss  Blair 
4S  highly  recommended  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hailman,  under  whose  training  she 
.vas  parly  prepared.  She  is  well  versed  in  the  latest  modes  of  primary  work, 
^nd  will  be  able  to  show  the  students  of  the  Normal  School  the  principles  and 
^practice  of  those  grades. 

A  CARD  TO  TEACHERS.— If  you  have  school  books  whieh  you  do 
not  care  to  keep,  I  will  take  them  in  exchange  for  books  you  may  need. 
•Please  send  me  a  list  of  those  you  would  like  to  sell  or  exchange. 
:Send  orders  for  cheap  school  books  to  C.  M.  BARNES,  151  and  153  Wabash 
^yenue,  Chicago,  IJls.  i-tf. 

C01ISUMPTI6M  CURED.— An  old  physician  retired  from  practice,  having  had  placed  ia 
his  hands  by  an  Kast  India  missionary  the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
■  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma  and  aul  throat 
^nd  Lung  Affections;  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Ner- 
vous Complaints,  after  having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  ot  casrs 
has  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suffering  fellows.     Actuated  by  this  motive 
■and  a  desire  to  relieve  human  suffering)  I  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  desire  it, 
tthis  recipe,  in  German,  French  or  Elnglisb,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Novas,  149  Power  s 
Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ii.^ 

Teacliers    TV^an  ted  I 

TEACHERS  WANTED— SEPTEM BR  SESSION. 
10  Presidents  of  Colleges.     6  Superintendents,    so  Principals  for  High  Schools.    A 
ISarge  number  of  AsBistaats  in  Schools  and  Colleges.     Address,  with- stamp, 

SOUTHERN  TSACHICBS'  AGENCY, 
7*3C  P.   O.  Box  410  Birmingham,  Ala. 


INDIANA 

School  Journal. 

Vol.  XXXII.  SEPTEMBER,  1887.  No.  9. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  GERMANY. 

Higher   Schools. 

[Translated  from  the  German  by  Howard  Sanduon."] 

[HE  higher  schools  in  Prussia  are  those  which  receive  the 


pupils  in  the  vi  class,  as  a  rule  not  before  the  completion 
of  the  ninth  year  of  life,  and  confer  upon  them,  along 
with  the  testimonial  of  maturity,  at  least  the  scientific  qualifica- 
tion for  the  one-year  voluntary  military  service. 
These  same  divide  into  four  groups: — 

1.  The  Gymnasia  and  Progymnasia.  [The  Gymnasia  with- 
out their  higher  classes.] 

2.  The  Real  Gymnasia  and  Real  Progymnasia. 

3.  The  Upper  Real  Schools,  Real  Schools,  and  Higher  Citi- 
zens' Schools. 

4.  The  Agricultural  Schools. 

The  first  three  have  received,  March  31,  1882,  new  plans  of 
instruction,  and  May  27,  1882,  a  new  regulation  of  the  final  ex- 
aminations. Out  of  these  regulations  the  following  come  heret 
for  consideration : 

I.       GYMNASIEN    AND   PROGVMNASIEN. 

The  plan  of  instruction  of  the  Gymnasia  is  the  following  i. 

VI        V         IV     IIIB     IIIA     IIB     IIA       IB       lA 

Religion 322222222 

German 322222233 

Latin 99999888$ 

Greek — 7     77     766 
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French —     4     5     2     2     2     2.2     2 

History  and  Geog.  334333333 
Mathematics  ..*    4443     34444 

Natural  History  ..2     2     2     2     2 

Physics 2     2     2     2 

Writing 2     2 — 

Drawing 2     2     2 

Singing 222222222 

Gymnastics.   ...222222222 

32  34  34  34  34  34  3+  34  34 
Subjects  of  Instruction :  History — A  knowledge  of  the  epoch- 
making  events  of  general  history  and  of  the  characters  most 
prominent  therein,  through  their  importance,  especially  of  Gre- 
cian, Roman,  and  German  history.  Chronological  certainty,  in 
a  cautiously  limited  degree  of  the  range  of  the  requirements,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  the  region  of  the  historical  events. 

Geography,    The  theory  of  mathematical  geography.     Knowl 
edge  of  the  most  important  relations  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  present  political  divisions ;  a  penetrating  knowledge 
of  Middle  Europe  in  both  relations. 

To  that  end  the  following  explanations  are  given : 

The  historical  instruction  of  the  Gymnasia  is  to  proceed  upon 
a  careful  conformity  to  the  ordinance,  especially  in  two  respects : 

The  first  is  to  consider  that  they  are  German  pupils  to  whom 
the  instruction  is  imparted.  Therefrom  it  follows  that  the  an- 
cient history  has  to  direct  itself  essentially  to  those  nations  which 
have  exercised  the  most  decided  and  the  most  immediate  influ- 
ence upon  the  government  and  culture  of  the  fatherland,  the 
same  peoples,  the  history  of  whom,  moreover,  is  brought  nearer 
to  the  pupils  through  their  Latin  and  Greek  reading ;  further, 
that  for  the  mediaeval  and  modern  period,  the  history  of  the 
fatherland — of  Germany  and  of  Prussia — form  the  central  point, 
and  that  t!he  history  of  other  civilized  nations  is  introduced  only 
in  such  a  degree  as  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  native  land,  and  to  the  formation  of  a  correct  concep- 
tion concerning  the  prominent  influence  at  stated  times  of  sepa- 
rate states  upon  the  general  course  of  history. 

Secondly,  the  conception  of  history  is  conditioned  through  the 
measure  of  political  interest  and  understanding.  In  this  respect, 
to  wish  to  mature  a  precocity  would  be  a  grievous  wrong.  The 
historical  instruction  of  the  gymnasia  has  fulfilled  its  purpose 
when  it  has  nourished  in  the  pupils  a  high  esteem  for  the  moral 
greatness  of  individual  men  or  of  whole  peoples ;  [when]  it  has 
called  forth  the  consciousness  of  how  much  is  yet  wanting  to 
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them  for  a  full  insight,  and  has  given  to  them  the  qualification 
to  read  with  understanding  the  most  important  classical  histori- 
cal works.  The  chronological  knowledge  indispensable  to  guard 
the  remembering  of  the  facts  from  entanglement,  is  to  be  brought 
to  a  certainty  only  through  an  adherence  to  the  essentials. 

(It  is  worth  remembering  that  in  every  institution  a  definitely 
arranged  catalogue  of  the  required  dates  be  agreed  upon.) 

Concerning  this  it  is  to  be  absolutely  observed  that  with  the 
memory  of  every  historical  event,  the  geographical  knowledge 
of  its  locality  is  to  be  firmly  united. 

In  the  classes  vi,  v,  and  iv,  two  hours  of  instruction  weekly, 
fall  independently  to  the  geographical  instruction,  which  need 
not  be  required  from  the  teacher  of  history.  (So  far  as  use  is 
made  of  the  permissibility  of  this  division,  is  the  historical  instruc- 
tion to  be  assigned  to  a  teacher  entrusted  with  another  subject 
in  the  same  class ;  really  most  appropriately  to  the  teacher  of 
German.)  In  iii,  one  hour  weekly  belongs  to  this  instruction. 
From  II  on  the  instruction  in  history  is  to  be  constantly  used  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  acquired  geographical  knowledge,  and 
in  addition,  reviews  are  to  be  arranged  from  time  to  time,  over 
such  parts  of  the  geographical  knowledge  as  are  not  touched  by 
the  historical  instruction. 

The  third  hour  of  instruction  in  vi  and  v  is  to  be  devoted  to 
biographical  narratives.  In  iv  the  historical  instruction  begins, 
and  is  carried  forward  in  two  courses — a  lower  (iv,  iii)  and  a 
higher  (ii,  i). 

The  geographical  instruction  possesses  to  a  greater  degree 
than  the  historical,  the  danger  that  through  an  excess  of  names 
and  numbers,  the  memory  of  the  pup* Is  may  be  overburdened, 
and  because  of  that,  the  strength  of  the  power  to  recall  and  re- 
tain endangered. 

Almost  every  special  subject  brings,  in  its  way,  an  extension 
of  geographical  knowledge,  and  warrants,  at  all  events,  an  inter- 
est in  the  occurrences  of  the  present.  But  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  school  instruction  has  formed  a  firm  body  of  knowledge 
to  which  the  supplementary  things  may  attach  themselves. 

The  exercises  of  the  pupils  in  the  drawing  of  geographical 
sketches  will  best  aid  to  fix  strongly  the  form,  when  the  teacher 
is  able  to  indicate  by  his  drawing  upon  the  board  the  method 
and  scale  for  the  same.     By  the  fundamental  principles  of  math- 
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ematical  geography  received  within  the  range  of  geographical 
instruction,  only  those  elements  essential  to  the  comprehension 
of  maps,  and  of  the  surface  relations  of  the  earth  are  meant.  A 
more  detailed  consideration  must  be  reserved  for  the  highest 
grade  until  after  the  study,  in  solid  measure,  of  the  properties  of 
the  sphere,  has  preceded;  for  to  the  work  in  physics  belongs 
''a  knowledge  of  the  most  important  principles  of  mathematical 
geography." 

The  explanations  to  note  in  addition,  in  the  case  of  mathe- 
matics : — 

'*It  is  not  excluded,  that,  under  proper  circumstances,  so 
much  of  spherical  trigonometry  is  received  as  serves  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  mathematical  geogra- 
phy;" and  in  the  case  of  physics:  **In  the  highest  class,  in 
connection  with  mechanics,  optics,  and  mathematical  geography, 
the  mathematical  basis  of  the  laws  is  joined,  in  so  far  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  pupils  allows." 

Under  the  heading — Regulation  for  conferring  the  testimonial  of 
maturity — the  order  of  final  examinations  contains  the  following 
requirements:  **In  history  and  geography,  the  pupil  must 
•  know  the  epoch- making  events  of  the  world's  history,  especially 
of  Grecian,  Roman,  and  German,  as  well  as  of  Prussian  history, 
in  the  relation  of  their  causes  and  effects;  and  he  must  be  quiie 
familiar  with  the  time  and  place  of  the  events.  He  must  pos 
sess  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
mathematical  geography,  of  the  most  important  physical  relations 
and  of  the  political  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface,  along  with 
an  especial  consideration  of  Middle  Europe. 

And  under  the  regulations  concerning  the  oral  test:  **The 
historical  examination  has  for  its  subject,  especially,  the  history 
of  Greece,  Rome,  Germany,  and  Prussia.  Some  geographical 
questions  are  presented  to  each  pupil,  regardless  of  those  in  the 
historical  test,  bringing  into  consideration,  perchance,  the  rela- 
tions of  geography. " 

Progymnasia  are  gymnasia  to  which  the  highest  class  is 
wanting. 

Their  plan  of  instruction  is  identical  with  that  of  gymnasia  in 
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the  corresponding  classes ;  their  work  constitutes  the  preparation 
for  the  highest  class  of  a  gymnasium. 

The  foregoing  regulations  for  the  final  examination  of  gym- 
nasia have  application,  in  a  corresponding  sense,  to  the  final 
examinations  of  the  progymnasia. 


''EDUCATIONS 


I  WISH  to  call  attention  to  the  much  abused  term  "educate." 
The  derivation  of  this  word  from  educere  is  so  common  that  it  is 
no  longer  news,  and  is  received  without  a  question.  While  this 
is  in  a  sense  correct,  it  lacks  much  of  being  exact. 

Edtuere  is  the  primitive  from  which  the  Latins  formed  the 
word  educare^  strictly,  perhaps,  a  frequentative,  and  meaning 
"to  bring  up,  to  instruct,  to  nourish,"  etc.,  and  applying  to  both 
mental  and  physical  development ;  while  the  ordinarily  accepted 
meaning  of  educere  is  simply  "to  lead  or  bring  forth,  to  draw 
out."  Now  if  we  so  reverence  the  Latin  language  as  to  consider 
a  single  word  a  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  build  so  extended  a 
theory  as  this  one  of  "drawing  out,"  let  us  also  treat  it  honestly, 
and  at  the  same  time  show  so  much  respect  for  ancient  and  mod- 
ern educators  as  not  to  make  of  them  mere  educators. 

That  this  is  what  is  attempted  appears  from  a  moment's  obser- 
vation of  the  supines  of  the  two  words :  of  educere  it  is  eductutn^ 
from  which  we  may  have  "educt,"  etc.,  but  not  "educate"; 
the  supine  of  educare  is  educatum,  from  which  we  easily  derive 
our  word. 

If  the  Romans  needed  educare,  having  already  educere,  it  cer- 
tainly should  be  humiliating  to  confess  that  we  have  so  retro- 
graded as  not  to  require  the  more  precise  and  expressive  word. 

Not,  perhaps,  less  education,  but  more  education. 

L.  D.  C. 


COOK  CO.  {COL.  PARKERS)  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

VICTOR    C.    ALDERSON. 


Six  miles  south  of  Chicago,  overlooking  the  beautiful  suburb 
of  Englewood,  and  almost  in  sight  of  Lake  Michigan,  stands 
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the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  now  fast  becoming  famous  as 
the  seat  of  operation  for  Col.  Parker's  idealistic  form  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  Monday  morning.  Children  are  at  play  in  all .  parts 
of  the  twenty-acre  grounds  with  hoops,  ball  and  bat,  croquet 
and  tennis.  A  dense  and  noisy  crowd  on  the  front  steps  is 
busily  engaged  with  jack-straws.  After  pushing  our  way  through 
their  midst,  perhaps  to  their  inconvenience  but  not  to  their  seri- 
ous harm,  we  reach  the  main  hallway.  Here  are  stray  groups 
of  children  talking,  laughing,  bustling  to  and  fro,  apparently 
regardless  of  law  and  order.  No  monitor  checks  their  seeming 
waywardness  nor  does  quietness  prevail,  but  rush,  hurry,  and 
stampede,  pervade  the  school.  Individuality  reigns  supreme, 
and  the  query  rises  if  this  be  really  our  long  heard- of  school,  if 
it  be  truly  a  schoolday  or  only  a  holiday,  when  restraint  is  re- 
moved and  all  ''  go  as  they  please."  Such  is  the  first  impression. 
Mayhap  it  will  not  be  lasting — Let  us  see.  The  din  seems  on 
the  increase ;  each  additional  group  arriving  adds  zest  to  the  al- 
ready motley  throng,  till  at  the  time  for  opening  six  hundred  stu- 
dents— from  the  four- year  old  kindergartner  to  the  experienced 
teacher  far  beyond  her  teens — are  mixed  in  one  heterogeneous 
crowd,  scattered  at  will  over  the  building  at  first  sight  devoid  of 
order,  discipline,  or  purpose. 

At  the  hour  of  beginning  a  huge  hand-bell  vigorously  rung 
by  a  teacher  at  the  open  door,  gives  the  signal  for  all  to  rush 
pell  mell,  helter  skelter,  into  the  building,  making  a  scene  to 
remind  one  of  the  days  of  the  **Hoosier  School  Master."  In 
this  motley  crowd  are  the  little  kindergartners,  the  primary, 
grammar,  and  high  school  scholars,  graded  in  years  at  least  much 
like  any  other  school,  and  the  professional  training  class.  We 
will  follow  this  last  and  characteristic  division  to  their  room. 

In  a  large,  high  studded  class-room,  furnished  with  double 
rows  of  comfortable  desks,  sit  the  two  divisions  of  the  training 
class — 169  in  number.  The  wood  work  is  dark  in  color;  long 
thin  drapings  hang  before  the  windows  to  soften  the  strong  morn- 
ing sunlight ;  the  black-boards  are  decorated  with. sprays  of  flow- 
ers and  leaves;  putty  maps— that  striking  novelty  of  this  school 
hereafter  to  be  described — lean  against  the  walls;  pictures  of 
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Mayo,  Eaton,  and  Philbrick,  and  busts  of  Socrates,  Froebel  and 
Pestalozzi,  looking  down  upon  them  remind  them  of  these  fam- 
ous educators,  and  they  in  return  with  reverence  for  their  teacher 
class  their  own  Col.  Parker  in  that  same  illustrious  group.  But 
here  he  comes  himself.  We  see  him  through  the  long  entry. 
He  is  large,  nearly  rotund,  walks  with  a  heavy,  determined  step, 
has  **  firmness  large"  on  every  feature  of  his  face,  while  his  smooth 
glistening  pate  seems  to  reflect  intellectual  as  well  as  sunlit  radi- 
ance. He  enters  quietly  and  takes  his  comfortable,  well-fitting 
arm-chair.  Silence  reigns.  Softly  a  young  lady  rises  in  her 
place  and  gives  a  quotation  as  offering  for  the  morning  exercises ; 
another,  and  another  follows,  occasionally  interrupted  by  reflec- 
tions of  the  Colonel,  which  are  generally  received  with  a  sub- 
missive ^  ^  ipse  dixit, ^* 

When  these  exercises  are  over  the  second  division  retires  and 
the  daily  morning  psychological  stimulant  is  administered  to  the 
first  division.  The  services  of  a  stenographer  would  be  required 
to  even  faintly  picture  the  scene  which  follows.  The  opening 
salutatory  of  the  Colonel ;  the  silent  acquiescence ;  the  sudden 
illumination  of  intellect  on  the  part  of  some  pupil  who  rises  to 
his  feet  and  expounds;  the  ready  retort;  the  strong,  succinct 
argument ;  the  evidence  of  clear  thinking ;  the  sharp  discrimina- 
tion ;  the  willingness  to  listen,  to  ponder,  and  to  express ;  all  this, 
too,  without  formal  lecture  or  even  text-book,  but  only  by  the 
contact  of  mind  with  mind,  by  introspection,  elucidation,  discus- 
sion, and  by  a  most  skilful  use  of  the  art  of  teaching,  does  Col. 
Parker  make  his  class  real  thinkers.  They  seem  to  know  little 
of  psychological  books  and  less  of  philosophical  schools,  and  if 
a  visitor  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  argue  with  any  one  of  them,  he 
is  charmed  with  a  ** state  of  consciousness,"  entranced  by  a 
"glittering  concept,"  and  stabbed  with  an  ** elementary  idea." 
After  an  hour  or  more  of  deep  thinking  they  are  dismissed  with 
a  "You  may  go,  children,"  and  the  class  is  excused. 

The  method  by  which  they  apply  any  pedagogical  or  psycho- 
logical inspiration  they  may  have  is  worthy  of  a  passing  note. 
For  one  hour  each  day  the  members  of  the  training  class  are 
allowed  to  practice  upon  the  pupils  of  the  school.     Each  clas 
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below  the  high  school  is  divided  into  groups  of  from  six  to  twelve 
pupils.  To  each  of  these  groups  is  assigned  a  practice  teacher 
and  several  assistants  from  the  training  class.  The  combined 
groups  of  a  single  room  form  a  section,  the  general  oversight  of 
which  is  given  to  a  more  capable  member  of  the  training  class. 
One  professional  critic  teacher  from  the  faculty  has  general 
charge  of  all  the  grammar  grades ;  another  of  the  primary.  The 
room  teacher  sees  that  the  subjects  taught  by  the  practice  teach- 
ers harmonize  with  her  own  regular  work,  while  those  members 
of  the  faculty  who  are  specialists  have  a  guardian  eye  over  their 
subjects  wherever  taught. 

A  diagram  will  perhaps  make  my  meaning  clearer.     I  take 
one  room  as  a  sample : — 
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The  professional  training  course  extends  through  two  years. 
When  a  student  enters  the  class  her  first  duty  is  to  be  an  assist- 
ant to  a  group  teacher  and  to  do  the  actual  work  of  the  children 
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however  simple  to  her  it  may  be.  Soon,  if  capable,  she  is  allowed 
to  give  an  occasional  lesson  to  her  group  and  then  to  the  whole 
section,  but  at  each  step  of  her  advance  she  is  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  her  more  experienced  classmates,  the  group  teacher  and 
section  leader,  the  regular  room  teacher,  the  professional  critic 
teacher,  and  Col.  Parker.  Criticism  is  common,  but  in  all  cases 
is  private  and  friendly — aiming  rather  to  eradicate  glaring  faults 
than  to  magnify  passing  errors.  After  two  years  of  steady  growth 
in  planning,  studying  for,  and  giving  lessons,  the  teacher  is  grad- 
uated. The  main  part  of  the  work  is  upon  principles  and  their 
immediate  application,  rather  than  upon  *' grinding  facts"  and 
' '  swallowing  theories. " 

The  scene  during  the  hour  of  practice  teaching  is  unique. 
The  Assembly  Hall,  with  scattered  groups  of  children  sitting  on 
long  settees,  the  teacher  standing  before  them,  reminds  us  of  a 
Sunday-school  in  active  session.  Around  every  table  that  can 
be  mustered  into  service  and  space  found  for  it  in  some  corner 
of  the  hallway,  is  seated  a  group  of  children — theoretically  and 
practically,  too,  at  times,  practiced  upon.  The  entire  school  is 
broken  into  fragments  and  scattered  about. 

One  day  at  the  school  gives  a  visitor  the  impression  of  collect- 
ive disorder,  but  much  individual  work,  and  an  unceasing  rush 
and  tear.  The  din  seems  to  begin  fiintly  at  8  a.  m.,  when  the 
early  workers  arrive,  and  increases  in  intensity  and  force  till  it 
reaches  a  maximum  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  diminishes  grad- 
ually till  the  last  straggler  is  hustled  out  at  6  p.  m.  by  the  nervous 
janitor.  Verily,  'tis  difficult  to  tell,  ofttimes,  whether  school  has 
begun  or  ended — so  imperceptible  is  the  change. 

The  second  day's  impression  and  the  famous  manual  training 
department  I  will  describe  in  my  next. 


7 HE  PAUPER  CHILDREN. 


Editor  School  Journal:  Will  you  kindly  allow  me  through 
your  widely  circulated  journal  to  call  the  attention  of  the  teachers 
of  Indiana  to  the  situation  of  the  pauper  children  of  the  state.  I 
would  like  to  ask  them  to  contribute,  to  any  educational  or  county 
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papers  that  will  accept  the  articles,  such  statements  of  facts  in 
regard  to  these  children — their  school  privileges,  their  average 
ability  and  advancement  as  compared  with  other  pupils,  and  the 
industrial  and  moral  training  which  they  receive,  as  will  help  to 
impress  upon  the  public,  and  especially  the  tax  payers,  the  truth, 
that  the  most  economic  as  well  as  the  most  humane  and  christian 
treatment  can  be  given  these  wards  of  the  state  in  good  homes, 
where,  with  good  influences  around  them,  a  wise  and  kind  ma- 
tron in  charge,  they  will  be  so  loved,  governed,  and  taught;  so 
^rained  in  habits  of  industry,  honesty,  and  truthfulness ;  so  in- 
spired with  a  love  of  independence,  and  a  dislike  for  the  state  of 
pauperism,  that  they  will  grow  up  to  become  self-supporting, 
useful  citizens. 

Let  it  be  seen  that  the  county  house  is  by  no  means  the  cheapest 
place  to  put  these  little  ones,  setting  aside  even,  any  sentiments 
of  humanity  that  the  influence  of  the  inmates,  at  least  many  of 
them,  would  tend  to  prepare  another  generation  to  be  paupers, 
to  perpetuate  the  race.  If  these  children  can  be  adopted  by 
worthy  people,  and  brought  up  with  right  principles  and  habits, 
it  is  well ;  but  if  not,  and  few  people  go  to  the  poor  house  for  a 
child  to  adopt,  the  sooner  all  such  are  gathered  into  families  by 
themselves,  and  a  suitable  matron  placed  in  charge,  making 
real  homes  for  them,  where  they  will  be  helped  to  help  themselves 
and  each  other,  the  better ;  not  alone  for  them,  but  for  all  who 
have  to  pay  the  cost  of  pauperism  and  crime. 

It  is  shortsighted,  it  is  cruel,  aye,  criminal  to  leave  these  inno 
cent  children  to  the  deleterious  influence  of  the  thriftless,  the 
idle,  the  vicious,  the  insane ;  or,  to  put  them  to  board  with  the 
lowest  bidder,  regardless  of  the  moral  or  industrial  training  they 
are  to  receive.  There  will  be  enough  such  innocents  laid  upon 
the  altar  of  vice  by  their  own  parents,  where  the  county  com- 
missioners can  not  legally  interfere. 

Inherited  tendencies  will,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent  color 
their  lives;  but  with  proper  care,  and  love,  and  teaching,  thou- 
sands may  be  saved  to  become  useful  citizens,  who  will,  other- 
wise, grow  up  to  swell  the  criminal  class,  to  live  miserable,  useless 
lives,  and  cost  the  state  much  more  in  the  end  than  would  good 
homes  for  all  at  first. 
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A  few  years  ago  a  copy  of  the  law,  then  recently  enacted,  re- 
lating to  this  class  of  dependents,  with  the  reasons  for  the  enact- 
ment, and  a  sketch  of  the  devoted  labors  of  that  noble  woman 
Miss  Fossell,  of  Spiceland,  was  kindly  sent  me  by  the  pastor  of 
one  of  the  churches  in  Indianapolis.  It  seemed  to  measurably 
meet  a  want  which  I  had  long  felt  to  be  imperative,  and  I  hoped 
that  its  provision  would  speedily  be  carried  into  effect  throughout 
the  state ;  but  I  soon  found  that  in  three  counties,  where  I  made 
inquiries,  it  would  not  be  done.  Roads,  bridges,  public  build- 
ings, some  of  them  costly  and  very  creditable  to  the  county,  re- 
quired all  the  money.  **The  county  was  in  debt."  ** There 
were  not  many  children."  As  there  were  not  many  they  must 
wait.  No  child  of  yours  or  mine,  dear  teacher,  you  know,  was 
included  in  the  little  band  of  waifs.  No  sister  of  yours  or  mine 
had  passed  to  the  unseen  and  left  a  little  girl  or  boy  to  tender 
mercies  of  the  rich  or  poor  county.  I  returned  to  my  own  stale 
again  last  year  to  teach,  and  found  in  two  counties  (the  third  I 
did  not  visit)  that  the  children  are  still  waiting ;  and  the  query 
naturally  arises.  In  how  many  other  counties  are  they  likewise 
waiting  ?  And  in  those  where  homes  have  been  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law,  what  has  been  the  result  ?  However, 
I  found  more  interest  in  the  subject  among  public  officers  and 
prominent  influential  persons,  and  I  have  hope  for  our  county. 

We,  now  and  then,  are  accused,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  some- 
times justly,  of  teaching  only  for  the  salary,  of  usmg  the  occu- 
pation only  as  a  stepping-stone  to  some  more  popular  or  lucra- 
tive profession ;  but  I  believe  there  is  no  class  of  people  who  as 
a  whole,  feel  more  interest  in  the  well-being  of  children  and* 
youth,  and  none  who  are  willing  to  labor  more  freely  for  their 
good.    Hence  I  do  not  hesitate  to  present  this  request  to  them. 

This  work  can  be  done,  and  will  be,  so  soon  as  the  attention 
of  the  public  is  fully  directed  to  the  subject.  Here  is  work  for 
teachers  generally.  Individually  they  have  influence,  collectively 
they  are  a  power,  and  I  pray  that  that  influence,  that  power,  be 
used  for  the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  helpless,  the  suffering  little 
ones.  Carroll. 
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PRIMARY   DEPARTMENT. 

(  This  Department  ic  conducted  by  HowaBd  Sakdison,  Professor  of  Methods  in  th4 

State  Normal  School.] 


-:o:- 


FURTHER  SUGGESTIONS  ON  NUMBER. 


>ARiETY  OF  Objects,  i.  In  order  to  clearly  and  rapidly 
i  y  I  S^^^  ^^^  child  power  over  the  numbers  there  must  be  at 
ha  nd  quite  a  variety  of  objects. 

For  the  work  in  the  measures  or  tables,  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
vious article,  the  teacher  needs  a  pair  of  scales,  a  set  of  weights, 
a  set  of  measures,  (tin,  and  also  wooden  or  pasteboard),  inch, 
foot,  and  yard  mieasures,  etc.  They  can  be  obtained  at  but  little 
expense.  In  many  schools  the  trustees  will  furnish  them ;  and 
some  of  them  may  be  made  by  the  teacher  without  special  diffi- 
culty. 

In  addition  to  the  objects  mentioned,  the  teacher  should  be 
provided  with  tin  and  paper  coins;  triangles,  circles,  squares; 
the  various  solids,  as  sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  cone,  etc. ;  spools, 
corn,  shells,  pebbles,  etc. 

This  wide  range  of  objects  will  add  interest  to  the  number 
work  by  connecting  it  more  closely  with  the  experience  of  the 
children.  And  it  will  give  them  greater  power  in  number  itself, 
because  it  will  enable  them  to  see  the  idea  in  so  many  varying 
relations. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  objects  are  only  means,  and  not 
ends ;  and  that  when  by  means  of  them  the  pupils  have  perceived 
the  idea  in  many  diverse  objects,  and  have  become  able  to  think 
of  it  as  an  idea  in  itself  (i.  e.,  have  abstracted  it),  the  objects  then 
are  a  hindrance.  There  is  not,  however,  so  much  danger  in 
continuing  the  use  of  objects  too  long,  as  in  dispensing  with 
them  too  early.  The  pupils  should  be  required  to  illustrate  each 
relation  and  each  ''story"  with  all  the  various  objects  until  it  is 
very  clear  that  the  relations  are  his  property. 

2.  Arrangement  of  the  Class.  In  this  early  work  in 
number  it  is  convenient  in  giving  directions,  and  of  advantage 
to  the  pupils  in  handling  the  objects,  as  they  illustrate  the  rela- 
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tions  and  ''stories"  to  have  the  class  arranged  around  a  lov 
table.  The  table  should  be  about  three  feet  wide  and  some 
eight  or  nine  feet  long.  It  can  be  procured  at  very  litde  expense 
if  the  authorities  do  not  futnish  it.  All  of  these  preparations  for 
the  work  repay  the  extra  efforts  to  obtain  them,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  greater  interest,  clearness,  and  convenience  tli^t 
they  insure. 

3.  The  Pupil's  Knowledge  of  Number  when  Entering 
School.  If  teaching  means  calling  out  the  dormant  faculties, 
and  giving  the  mind  power  to  think,  then  it  is  evident  that  mind 
is  the  teacher's  subject.  Hence,  in  beginning  the  work  in  any 
branch  of  study,  the  first  thought  of  the  teacher  must  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  pupil's  mind  in  regard  to  that  branch.  The  whole 
secret  of  making  a  proper  beginning  in  a  branch  of  study  lies  in 
finding  the  exact  condition  of  the  pupil's  mind  in  regard  to  it. 
This  is  too  much  neglected.  The  teacher  in  starting  the  work 
begins  without  giving  any  special  consideration  to  anything 
except  the  branch  ,to  be  taught.  The  first  step  in  number  work 
is  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  child's  mind  as  to  number. 
There  are  four  steps  in  this : — 

a.  The  first  is  to  have  the  pupils  match  with  objects  the  num- 
ber of  objects  that  you  show ;  as,  (showing  two  objects),  **  With 
your  cubes,  corn,  etc.,  show  me  as  many  as  I  have."  This  with 
variations  should  be  repeated  until  it  is  clear  whether  each  pupil 
can  do  this.  This  requires  the  child  to  show  the  concrete  thing 
in  a  certain  number  upon  the  presentation  of  that  number  with 
objects. 

b.  The  second  step  is  one  in  which  the  child  is  required  to 
give  the  name  of  the  number  when  the  number  of  objects  is 
shown;  as,  the  teacher,  showing  tufo  objects  asks,  (each  child 
answering  apart  from  the  others,  or  so  that  only  the  teacher 
hears),  ''How  many  things  have  I?"  In  the  first  step  the 
teacher  decides  whether  the  pupil  has  associated  the  number  tv*o 
with  its  appearance  when  given  concretely.  In  the  second  she 
sees  whether  the  pupil  has  associated  the  number  with  its  oral 
term.  Often,  the  teacher  thinks  that  if  the  pupil  can  count  to 
four,  five  or  six  he  knows  the  numbers  to  that  extent;  but  this 
does  n.)t  necessarily  follow. 
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c.  The  third  step  is  that  in  which  the  pupil  is  to  be  tested  as 
to  whether  he  can  accurately  and  quickly  give  two  objects  when 
the  teacher  gives  the  oral  term.  These  three  tests  carefully  ap- 
plied to  each  number  will  show  whether  he  has  the  idea  of  it  as 
a  whole, 

d.  The  fourth  step  in  determining  the  child's  knowledge  of 
a  number,  is  to  test  him  as  to  the  relations  in  the  number  and  as 
to  its  application;  as,  "How  many  cents  are  in  a  two  cent 
piece  ?  "  **  How  many  are  a  yoke  of  oxen  ?  "  **  One  cube  and 
one  cube  are  how  many  cubes ?  "  "If  you  have  two  apples  and 
give  one  of  them  away  how  many  will  you  have  left?"  "One- 
half  of  two  circles  is  how  many  circles?"  etc. 

Apply  these  tests  systematically  to  the  numbers  and  both  the 
numbers  and  that  phase  of  the  numbers  which  the  child  is  master 
of  will  be  shown. 


ASSOCIATION  IN  SCHOOL   WORK. 


"  It  is  association  which  makes  the  unity  of  our  mental  exist- 
ence, by  establishing  a  natural  bond  between  all  the  various  parts 
of  which  it  is  constituted ;  and  it  is  to  association  that  we  ifiust 
look  for  the  formation  of  habits,  judgment,  character,  and  mor- 
ality of  children.  Association  presents  us  with  an  easy  means 
of  exercising  the  memory  methodically,  of  verifying  its  acquisi- 
tions and  its  aptitudes,  of  facilitating  its  play,  and  rectifying  its 
errors,  by  the  facility  which  it  affords  a  child's  mind — especially 
when  influenced  by  an  adult  will  -  of  ascending  or  of  descend- 
ing the  chain  of  its  ideas  and  sentiments. 

Do  what  we  will,  however,  we  shall  never  arrive  at  knowing 
and  being  able  to  guide  more  than  a  very  limited  number  of  the 
associations  which  work  in  a  child's  mind.  The  important  mat- 
ter is  to  know  that  we  can  discover  and  establish  a  great  many 
essential  ones,  those  which  are  the  most  apparent  and  habitual, 
and  that  we  can  thus  to  a  certain  extent  move  according  to  our 
own  will,  the  secret  springs  of  the  young  character. 

We  must  not  give  in  to  F6n61on's  opinion,  that  is  enough  to 
awaken  the  curiosity  of  a  child  and  to  heap  up  in  his  memory  a 
mass  of  good  materials,  which  will  combine  of  themselves  in  due 
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time,  and  which  the  brain  when  more  highly  developed  will  ar- 
range into  systematic  groups ;  we  should  endeavor  so  far  as  pos- 
sible to  control  the  first  impressions  which  sink  unconsciously  into 
a  child's  mind,  but  still  more  careful  should  we  be  in  the  selec- 
tion of  those  later  ones  which  we  try  to  inculcate  on  him,  and 
of  the  links  which  we  wish  to  establish  between  such  and  such 
perceptions,  sentiments,  or  actions ;  for  the  older  a  child  grows 
the  less  must  we  count  on  the  innate  tendency  of  just  ideas,  suit- 
able sentiments,  and  useful  impulses  to  combine  themselves  in 
logical  and  durable  associations. 

To  a  child's  mind  every  combination  is  logical  and  moral 
from  the  mere  fact  of  its  existing.  From  infancy,  therefore,  we 
must  keep  careful  guard  over  the  formation  of  those  associations 
over  which  we  have  any  hold.  Why  is  it  that  domestic  animals, 
so  far  as  they  have  escaped  man's  training  and  follow  the  natural 
impulses  of  their  organization,  combined  with  the  direct  action 
of  external  objects, — appear  to  us  often  to  show  proofs  of  a  surer 
and  quicker  judgment  in  the  things  which  are  useful  for  them  to 
know,  than  most  human  beings  would  in  like  circumstances? 
It  is  because  the  instinct  in  each  species,  and  their  vari  ible  de- 
velopment in  each  individual,  are  subject  less  to  imitation  and 
education  th)n  to  personal  experience,  and  to  the  latter  less  than 
to  hereditary  experience ;  and  by  experience  we  mean  associa- 
tions firmly  combined  and  in  a  very  limited  space.  Their  logic 
is  more  limited  than  ours,  and  is  circumscribed  within  a  small 
Sj)here  of  relations,  but  in  this  sphere  it  moves  easily;  it  is  founded 
on  the  natural  relations  of  things,  on  associations  truly  experi- 
mental. 

As  much  may  be  said,  in  many  respects,  of  savages.  It  is  not 
only  by  the  acuteness  and  special  adaptations  of  their  senses  that 
they  are  superior  to  us,  but  by  the  judgments,  limited  it  is  true, 
but  founded  on  practical  experience,  which  they  bring  to  bear 
on  the  impressions  of  their  senses.  Not  only  are  some  of  their 
senses, — sight  and  hearing  for  instance, — of  much  wider  scope 
than  ours,  but  their  daily  life  places  them  in  circumstances  fitted 
for  the  exercise  and  development  of  their  sensorial  judgments. 

Concerning  the  Arawakes,  Hillhouse  says:     **  Where  a  Euro 
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pean  can  discover  no  indication  whatever,  an  Indian  will  point 
out  the  footsteps  of  any  number  of  negroes,  and  will  state  the 
precise  day  on  which  they  have  passed ;  and  if  on  the  same  day, 
he  will  state  the  hour."  .  .  .  ''Along  with  this  acuteness  of  per- 
ception there  naturally  goes  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  those  simple 
actions  dependmg  on  the  immediate  guidance  of  perception." — 
H.  Spencer,  ,  .  .  Such  is  the  result  of  frequent  or  minute  obser- 
vation of  a  limited  number  of  objects.  We  must,  therefore,  be 
careful  to  select  experiences  for  children  who  can  not  choose  for 
themselves,  and  this  not  only  with  a  view  of  developing  little  by 
little  the  sensorial  faculties  of  our  species  till  they  equal  those  of 
savages  and  certain  animals,  but  also  of  developing,  side  by  side 
with  the  perceptions,  the  faculty  of  judging  and  acting  righdy. 
To  give  a  child  very  little  to  observe  at  a  time,  but  to  make  it 
observe  that  little  well  and  xighdy,  is  the  true  way  of  forming 
and  storing  its  mind." — The  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood, 


REASONING  WITH  CHILDREN. 


In  Locke  on  Education,  page  20,  is  said:  ''It  will  perhaps 
be  wondered,  that  I  mention  reasoning  with  children ;  and  yet  I 
can  not  but  think  that  the  true  way  of  dealing  with  them.  They 
understand  it  as  early  as  they  do  language ;  and  if  I  mis-observe 
not,  they  love  to  be  treated  as  rational  creatures,  sooner  than  is 
imagined.  It  is  a  pride  that  should  be  cherished  in  them,  and 
as  much  as  can  be,  made  the  greatest  instrument  to  turn  them 
by.  But  when  I  talk  of  reasonings  I  do  not  intend  any  other 
but  such  as  is  suited  to  the  child's  capacity  and  apprehension. 
Nobody  can  think  a  boy  of  three  or  seven  years  old  should  be 
argued  with  as  a  grown  man.  Long  discourses,  and  philosoph- 
ical reasonings,  at  least,  amaze  and  confound,  but  do  not  instruct 
children.  When  I  say,  therefore,  that  they  must  be  treated  as 
rational  creatures^  I  mean  that  you  should  make  them  sensible  by 
the  mildness  of  your  carriage,  and  the  composure  even  in  your 
correction  of  them,  that  you  do  what  is  reasonable  in  you,  and 
useful  and  necessary  for  them ;  and  that  it  is  not  out  of  caprichio^ 
passion,  or  fancy,  tdat  you  command  or  forbid  them  anythiiig. 
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This  they  are  capable  of  understanding ;  and  there  is  no  virtue 
they  should  be  excited  to,  nor  fault  they  should  be  kept  from, 
which  I  do  not  think  they  may  be  convinced  of;  but  it  must  be 
by  such  reasons  as  their  age  and  understanding  are  capable  of, 
and  those  proposed  always  in  very  few  and  plain  words. 

The  foundations  on  which  several  duties  are  built,  and  the 
fountains  of  right  and  wrong  from  which  they  spring,  are  not 
perhaps  easily  to  be  let  into  the  minds  of  grown  men,  not  used 
to  abstract  their  thought  from  commonly  received  opinions.  Much 
less  are  children  capable  of  reasoning  from  remote  principles. 

■  

They  can  not  conceive  the  force  of  long  deductions.  The  rea- 
sons that  move  them  must  be  obvious  and  level  to  their  thoughts, 
and  such  as  may  (if  I  may  say  so)  be  felt  and  touched.  But  yet, 
if  their  age,  temper,  and  inclination  be  considered,  there  will 
never  want  such  motiveis  as  may  be  sufficient  to  convince  them. 
If  there  be  no  other  more  particular,  yet  these  will  always  be  in- 
telligible, and  of  force  to  deter  them  from  any  fault  fit  to  be  taken 
notice  of  in  them,  viz :  that  it  will  be  a  discredit  and  a  disgrace 
to  them,  and  displease  you. 

But  of  all  ways  whereby  children  are  to  be  instructed  and 
their  manners  formed,  the  plainest,  easiest,  and  most  efficacious, 
is,  to  set  before  their  eyes  the  examples  of  those  things  you  would 
have  themjdo,  or  avoid;  which,  when  they  are  pointed  out  to 
them,  in  the  practice  of  persons  within  their  knowledge,  with 
some  reflections  upon  their  beauty  or  unbecomingness,  are  of 
more  force  to  draw  or  deter  their  imitation,  than  any  discourses 
which  can  be  made  to  them.  Virtues  and  vices  can  by  no  words 
be  so  plainly  set  before  their  understandings  as  the  actions  of 
other  men  will  show  them,  when  you « direct  their  observation, 
and  bid  them  view  this  or  that  good  or  bad  quality  in  their  prac- 
tice. And  the  beauty  or  uncomeliness  of  many  things,  in  good 
or  ill  breeding,  will  be  better  learnt,  and  make  deeper  impres- 
sions on  them,  in  the  examples  of  others,  than  from  any  rules  or 
instructions  that  can  be  given  about  them. 

This  is  a  method  to  be  used,  not  only  whilst  they  are  young, 
but  to  be  continued  even  as  long  as  they  shall  be  under  another's 
tuition  or  conduct ;  nay,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  the  best 

2 
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way  to  be  used  by  a  father,  as  long  as  he  shall  think  fit,  on  any 
occasion,  to  reform  anything  he  wishes  mended  in  his  son ;  no- 
thing sinking  so  gently  or  so  deep  into  men's  minds  as  example. 
And  what  ill  they  either  overlook  or  indulge  in  themselves,  they 
can  but  dislike  and  be  ashamed  of,  when  it  is  set  before  them  m 
another." 


THE  IDEA  JJS/  PRELIMINARY  GEOGRAPHY 

WORK. 


In  this  work,  statements,  as  such,  committed  to  memory ;  the 
''pouring  in"  process,  and  the  learning  of  facts  for  the  sake  of 
mere{knowledge,  are,  as  elsewhere,  to  be  avoided.  Everything 
that  can  be,  is  to  be  made  palpably  evident  by  illustration,  anal- 
ogy, observation,  and  experiment.  For  example,  in  treating  of 
the  different  degrees  of  heat  in  the  atmosphere  due  to  the  direct 
and  reflected  rays  of  the  sun,  refer  to  the  stove,  the 'wall,  and 
the  heating  of  the  intervening  space. 

In  teaching  that  heated  air  rises,  and  that  this  rising  causes 
lateral  currents,  call  attention  to  what  may  be  observed  at  a  reg- 
ister, a  fire- place,  or  over  a  slab  of  heated  iron. 

The  expansion  of  heated  air  may  be  observed  in  the  popping 
of  corn,  baking  of  apples,  etc. 

The  difference  in  the  rapidity  with  which  earth  and  water  re- 
ceive and  give  off"  heat,  may  be  shown  by  observing  vessels 
filled  with  each,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  at  noon,  and  again  some 
time  after  sunset. 

The  aim  is  to  be  to  awaken  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  what 
is  already  known  in  part  by  rote,  or  daily  seen  by  eyes  that  see 
not,  or  daily  done  but  not  understood,  and  to  connect  it  by  its 
innumerable  links  with  the  unknown.  The  materials  presented 
are|to  be  used  as  an  exercise  ground  for  thought. 

To  a  degree  it  is  dealing  with  the  latent  known,  and  the  an- 
swers are,  in  part,  theoretically  in  the  pupils'  minds  already,  and 
thejobject  is  to  awaken  thought ;  to  cause  them  to  sift  and  rear- 
range their  ideas;  to  implant  new  desires  and  new  capacities  for 
satisfying  desires;  to  give,  not  so  much. knowledge,  as  power  to 
learn  and  to  observe. 
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Unless  this  habit  of  intelligent  observation  is  implanted,  the 
horizon  will  be  close  about  the  pupil  and  he  will  be  as  Schopen- 
hauer says  of  one  without  a  knowledge  of  Latin — ''As  a  man 
walking  in  a  beautiful  region  in  a  fog." 

The  pupils  are  to  consider  the  questions  carefully,  which  is  a 
great  point  gained. 

They  are  to  debate  the  questions  thoughtfully,  which  is  a 
greater  point  gained. 

They  are  to  answer  the  questions  with  thought,  which  is  the 
greatest  gain. 

Pupils  who  are  merely  instructed  and  who  are  assisted  unduly 
at  almost  every  step,  can  not  answer  questions  with  thought. 
But  even  if  they  were  unable  to  answer  the  questions,  to  acquire 
the  power  to  consider  and  debate  questions  with  thought  is  to 
attain  the  end  sought  for.  The  points  are,  however,  so  inter- 
twined with  their  daily  experience,  and  with  the  common  things 
around  them,  that  all  may  comprehend  them. 

.It  is  true  that  the  power  to  question  on  these  common  phe- 
nomena requires  that  the  questioner  shall  be  a  skilled  workman, 
and  that  he  shall  view  himself  as  the  director,  the  suggestor,  the 
stimulator,  and  the  child  as  a  being  educating  himself  by  self- 
effort  ;  but  such  a  supposition  is  allowable. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[This  Department  is  conducted  by  S.  S.  Parr,  Principal  De  Pauw  Normal  School.] 


■:o:- 


THE  USE  OF  NUMBERED  OBJECTS, 

|RiMARY  arithmetic  has  been  greatly  the  gainer  by  the  intro- 
duction of  numbered  objects  as  the  first  stage  of  number- 
work  with  beginners.  Under  the  old  plan,  the  pupil  was  first 
taught  to  say,  **One,"  **Two,"  ** Three,"  etc.,  up  to  twenty, 
fifty,  or  one  hundred,  or  he  was  shown  the  figures  and  taught  to 
say  their  names  until  he  could  recognize  both.  When  the  tod- 
dler in  the  paths  of  knowledge  came  to  the  **  fundamental  rules," 
he  was  told  that  4  and  3  are  7,  5  from  8  leaves  3,  and  the  like. 
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• 
The  teacher  trusted  to  Providence  to  supply  the  ideas  corres- 
ponding to  these  expressions,  and  did  not  trouble  herself  to  be 
certain  the  child  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

But  that  day  has  passed  in  the  best  schools,  and  it  is  now  re- 
quired that  the  embryo  arithmetician  shall  be  able  to  do  with 
objects  his  5  times  4  are  20,  7  and  5  are  12,  6  from  9  leaves  3, 
etc.,  etc. 

It  is  not  law  and  gospel  that  every  old  thing  is  bad  and  that 
every  new  thing  is  good,  so  it  does  not  follow  that  the  old  method 
of  teaching  a  great  number  of  expressions  to  the  verbal  memory 
did  not  give  the  child  some  substantial  and  useful  arithmetic. 
Nor  does  it  follow  that  the  use  of  numbered  objects  is  insepa- 
rably  joined  with  success.  The  point  which  lies  between  these 
two  modes  of  doing  the  work  is  that  the  use  of  numbered  objects 
will  do  the  work  more  naturally,  surely,  and  economically ;  that 
it  is  better  calculated  to  awaken  and  sustain  interest,  and  that  it 
makes  certain  that  the  child  has  an  idea  corresponding  to  his 
words. 

In  the  first  stages  of  his  work,  the  child  is  greatly  benefited 
by  doing,  with  sticks,  pebbles,  or  some  like  object,  the  various 
operations  represented  by  the  expressions  he  uses.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  the  Grube  method  be  employed  or  not,  the  use 
of  numbered  objects  is  of  great  value.  Suppose  the  teacher  sets 
out  to  teach  the  numbers  from  i  to  10.  The  child  is  to  be  re- 
quired to  recognize  groups  of  objects  comprising  these  numbers, 
and  to  make  .readily  any  of  the  groups  when  called  for.  In  like 
manner,  in  addition,  subtraction,,  and  other  simple  processes,  he 
is  to  be  required  to  show,  by  means  of  the  objects,  what  he  is 
doing. 

This  work,  like  everything  of  its  kind,  has  its  limits.  It  m?.y 
readily  be  overdone.  The  natural  stopping  point  for  it  is  that 
stage  in  which  the  pupil  can  do  readily  whatever  he  is  called 
upon  to  perform.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  objects  should  be 
laid  aside  and  memory  substituted  for  sight. 


Do  not  ask  if  a  man  has  been  through  college ;  ask  if  a  college  has 
been  through  him ;  if  he  is  a  walking  university. 
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7HE  USE  OF  TEXT-BOOKS, 


1'he  great  gathering  of  the  clans  at  Chicago,  in  that  part  of 
the  meeting  most  schoolmasterish,  showed  that  the  teaching  pro- 
fession are  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  what  constitutes  the  true  use  of 
a  text-book.  In  the  normal-school  section,  the  question  came 
up  and  elicited  considerable  discussion,  as  to  whether  the  stu- 
dents of  psychology  in  the  normal  school  should  or  should  not 
use  a  book.  The  members  of  that  section  are,  theoretically,  at 
the  head  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  yet  they  were  not  of  one 
mind  about  the  use  of  the  book.  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  rank  and  file  are  sometimes  mistaken  about  the  real 
function  of  the  textbook? 

This  department  of  the  Journal  has  already  spent  consider- 
able time  and  space  in  attempting  to  show  the  true  use  of  the 
book.  The  discussion  showed  that  such  attempt  was  not  thresh- 
ing empty  straw,  but  that  there  is  a  live  issue  involved  in  the 
question. 

Some  teachers,  perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say 
most  teachers,  believe  that  the  book  is  the  subject,  and  hence 
proceed  to  teach  the  book.  They  have  their  pupils  memorize 
its  definitions  and  learn  verbally  its  statements.  Indeed  most 
of  our  text-books  are  gotten  up  with  this  end  in  view.  Their 
definitions  and  principles  are  purposely  so  stated  that  they  may 
readily  be  committed  to  memory. 

But  this  is  wrong.  The  book  is  properly  a  guide  to  tell  the 
pupil  what  to  do  and  where  to  look.  Really,  it  ought  not  to 
contain  a  single  definition,  or  any  other  kind  of  statement,  to  l)e 
memorized.  Some  of  the  natural  sciences  are  now  getting  text- 
books of  the  right  type.  They  tell  the  pupil  how  to  cut,  separate 
or  otherwise  prepare  his  material,  and  what  to  look  for  in  his  ex- 
aminations. They  do  not  contain  anything  to  be  memorized. 
They  are  series  of  directions  to  be  systematically  followed  in  ex- 
ploring a  subject.  They  supplement  the  work  of  the  teacher 
and  enable  him  to  economize  time  in  recitation.  From  them 
the  pupil  learns  what  he  can  profitably  study  and  what  not,  and 
they  are  a  record  of  what  has  already  been  done  in  the  subject 
he  is  studying. 
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As  before  pointed  out  in  these  pages,  the  text-book  can  sup- 
ply no  material.  It  exists  in  the  experience  of  the  pupil,  and 
in  the  objects  which  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  the  study. 
A  misconception  of  this  fact  is  the  great  mistake  of  the  old-style 
text-book.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  of  those 
teachers  who  teach  book.  Equally  erroneous  is  the  idea  that 
results  of  long  processes  of  thinking  can  ,be  transplanted  into 
the  pupil's  mind  without  taking  him  carefully  over  the  processes 
themselves. 


COUNTRY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

;  [Conducted  by  W.  H.  Caulkins,  Supt.  Tippecanoe  County.] 


THE  BEGINNING. 


^E  can  not  say  too  often  that  the  teacher  should  know  ex- 
actly what  he  is  going  to  do.  Here  you  are  with  a  room- 
ful of  children  before  you  waiting  to  be  told  what  to  do. 
Shall  you  make  a  long  speech,  or  read  a  long  list  of  rules,  or  go 
to  each  one  separately  and  take  his  name  ?  Or  shall  you  set 
each  class  in  arithmetic  at  work  solving  problems  written  on  the 
black-board  previously  ?  Which  way  will  give  the  pupils  most 
confidence  in  you  ?    Is  it  not  better  to  put  the  whole  school  to 

work  at  once  than  to  leave  half  of  them  with  idle  hands  ready 
for  mischief? 


What  do  you  expect  to  do  at  recesses  ?  Shall  you  let  the  chil- 
dren play  in  the  school-room  ?  Shall  you  permit  them  to  leave 
the  school  grounds  ?  Do  you  intend  to  insist  on  good  manners 
in  play  as  well  as  in  lessons  ?  Is  it  lowering  your  dignity  to  play 
with  the  children  ?  If  the  children  should  know  how  to  play 
rude  and  boisterous  games  only,  have  you  a  stock  of  something 
better  to  teach  them  ?  What  shall  you  do  to  amuse  and  instruct 
them  when  bad  weather  prevents  out-door  recesses  ?  How  about 
the  noon  recesses  ?  If  you  go  home  for  your  dinner,  what  kind 
of  order  do  you  expect  to  find  your  school- room  in  when  you 
return  ? 
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Here  are  two  pictures  of  real  schools.  Which  is  yours  to  be 
like  ? 

Picture  No.  7.  **  Excused  !  "  There  they  go,  helter-skelter, 
scrambling  over  the  seats  and  one  another  in  a  rush  for  the  lunch- 
pails.  **  Drop  that!  that's  my  basket !  "  '*  Hurry  up,  and  get 
out  of  the  way."  **Eat  fast,  Jack,  we  want  to  finish  that  game 
this  noon."  The  bread-and-butter  and  meat  disappear  rapidly, 
its  course  interrupted  perhaps  to  throw  a  crust  at  George,  who 
is  chasing  Sam  around  the  room.  Loud  laughter  and  louder 
talking  fill  the  room  with  confusion.  '*I'm  done,  hurry  up, 
boys,"  and  Pete  jams  his  lid  into  his  dinner-pail,  with  a  toss 
pitches  it  into  the  corner,  and  with  a  wedge  of  cake  in  his  hand 
and  an  apple  in  every  pocket  goes  out  to  finish  that  game.  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry,  each  with  some  part  of  his  unfinished  lunch 
in  his  hand,  follow,  and  the  uproar  of  play  begins.  The  floor 
and  desks  are  left  covered  with  crumbs  and  disorder  reigns. 

Picture  No.  2,  **  Position!  Turn!  Rise!  Pass!"  At  the 
quietly  spoken  signals  those  who  go  home  for  dinner  pass  out. 
**  Position!  Turn!  Rise!  Pass!  Seats!"  A  selected  one  from 
each  family  has  quietly  brought  the  dinner- basket.  Napkins  ap- 
pear. The  lunches  are  spread  out  over  the  desks  and  a  gentle 
buzz  of  conversation  fills  the  air.  The  teacher  sits  at  his  own 
desk,  a  model  for  his  pupils.  Good  manners  in  eating  are  taught 
incidentally  by  every  motion.  As  each  group  finishes,  the  dishes 
are  carefully  replaced  in  the  baskets,  the  crumbs  brushed  from 
the  desks,  and  each  sits  waiting  for  the  rest  to  finish.  The  last  one 
stows  away  the  final  bite  of  apple ;  the  teacher  rises,  and  the 
school  quietly  pass  out,  depositing  their  baskets  in  an  orderly 
row.  Does  not  all  this  teach  that  "ninth  branch"  which  the 
law  mentions  ? 


Tr.     **  Read  the  first  paragraph,  Mary." 

M.     **If  I  were  a  voice, — a  persuasive  voice, — 

That  could " 

y.     **  Please  may  I  get  a  drink  ?  " 
Tr.     "Not  now.     Go  on,  Mary." 
M,     "That  could  travel  the  wide  world  through, 

I  would  fly  on " 
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P,     **  May  I  sit  with  Jennie  lo  get  my  spelling  lesson  ?  " 

Tr.     '*Yes." 

M.     *'  I  would  fly  on  the  beams  of  the  morning  light, 
And  speak  to  men  with  a  gentle  might, 
And  tell  them " 

Z.     **  I  can't  pronounce  this  word." 

Tr.     ''Spell  it." 

Z.     **E-x-i-g-e-n-c-y." 

Tr,     **  Exigency.     Go  on,  Mjry." 

M,     **  And  tell  them  to  be  true. 
I'd  fly,  rd  fly  o'er " 

R,     **  Where's  the  geography  lesson  ?  " 

Tr.     **  Finish  Indiana.     Go  on." 

And  Mary  finally  gets  through.  Shall  you  permit  this  con- 
tinual interrupting,  or  will  you  teach  your  pupils  to  respect  the 
r'ghts  of  others  ?  For,  certainly,  to  deprive  the  class  reciting  of 
their  full  time  and  your  undivided  attention  is  an  infringement 
of  their  rights.  Further,  it  is  bad  manners  to  break  in  and  in- 
terrupt another  when  he  is  talking.  Why  not  have  it  understood 
that  all  questions  must  be  asked  between  classes ;  that  all  leaving 
seats  and  passing  around  the  room  must  be  done  between 
classes  ? 


How  are  you  going  to  keep  the  primary  grades  employed 
while  the  advanced  classes  are  reciting?  Supposing  the  first 
grade  recites  in  reading  twice,  in  number  once,  in  language 
once,  in  general  exercises  twice,  there  are  still  left  five  hours  out 
of  the  six ;  and  for  these  five  hours  you  must  provide  interesting 
scat-work,  else  the  children  will  provide  it  themselves.  What 
plans  have  you  made  for  this  ?  Should  you  keep  these  youngest 
children  copying,  or  writing  all  this  time  ?  Will  they  be  inter- 
ested in  that?  We  think  not.  It  has  been  tried,  and  we  have 
seen  it  fail«time  and  time  again.  Ten  cents  will  buy  a  thousand 
cigar-lighters,  and  a  thousand  cigar-lighters  will  furnish  splint- 
work  for  the  largest  primary  class  in  the  state.  Shoe  pegs ; 
beans ;  dissected  maps  and  pictures ;  outline  pictures ;  clay  and 
sand ' molding ;  paper- d6ll  making;  color-sorting;  leaf- grouping; 
drawing  with  slate  and  pencil,  or  paper  and  pencil ;  sentence- 
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building  from  printed  words  on  card  board;  paper- folding;  word- 
building  from  printed  letters ;  working  or  drawing  on  the  black- 
board; thread- work,  may  any  or  all  be  used  to  good  advantage. 
The  country  school. is  surrounded  by  millions  of  objects  which 
could  be  utilized  for  this  work.  Will  you  drive  these  children 
over  the  old  treadmill  of  monotonous  work,  or  lead  them  over 
this  beautiful  roid  of  play? 

What  amount  of  time  shall  you  devote  to  natural  science  other 
than  geography  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  these  boys  and  girls  who 
tread  over  the  roads  and  through  the  fields  do  not  know  the 
names  or  the  properties  of  the  commonest  plants?  We  have 
.  found  it  so.  Might  they  iiot  know  very  little  of  the  familiar 
birds  and  insects  and  other  animals?  Nearly  all  of  them  will 
get  no  school  education  beyond  the  district  school  course ;  so^  if 
it  can  be  done,  ought  not  there  to  be  some  science  taught  in 
these  schools?  Undoubtedly;  and  it  can  be  done,  for  it  has 
been  done. 


It  is  a  good  plan  to  let  the  pupils  occasionally  conduct  the 
opening  exercises.  Think  up  some  interesting  exercise  and  ap- 
point a  pupil  who  is  habitually  tardy  to  conduct  it.  He  will  be 
on  time  for  once.  Make  the  children  feel  that  the  beginning  of 
the  day  is  the  pleasantest  part  of  it,  and  your  tardiness  will  be- 
come a  minimum.  Declamations,  if  well  chosen  and  not  too 
long,  are  good  exercises.  Short  stories,  Bible  passages  once  in 
a  while,  poems,  singing,  conversation  exercises,  can  all  be  used 
if  you  know  how.  Closing  exercises  also  are  a  part  of  the  work 
of  some  schools. 


By  the  end  of  the  first  day  you  ought  to  know  pretty  well  the 
standing  of  each  of  your  pupilv  together  with  his  disposition, 
habits  of  thought,  ability,  and  other  mental  traits.  Such  knowl- 
edge is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  upon  such  knowledge  de- 
pend your  success  in  government,  in  assigning  lessons  and  other 
work,  and  the  ease  with  which  you  do  all  your  following  teach- 
ing. Study  each  pupil  closely,  and  note  all  his  characteristics, 
then  from  your  knowledge  of  psychology  determine  how  to  man- 
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age  him.  The  manner  of  moving,  of  standing,  of  talking ;  the 
quickness  he  shows  in  understanding  and  answering  a  question ; 
the  remembrance  of  last  year's  teaching ;  the  reasoning  ability, 
— these  are  all  telling  you  what  kind  of  a  pupil  you  have  hold 
of.  Notice  his  manner  of  playing,  and  how  he  treats  his  play- 
mates— you  have  the  key  to  his  disposition.  Shall  you  let  all 
these  signs  escape  you,  and  go  on  blindly,  when  you  might  see 
your  way  clearly  ? 


CIPHERING  MATCH. 


A  ciphering  match  is  a  profitable  and  interesting  Friday  after- 
noon exercise  for  country  schools.  The  plan  is  similar  to  that 
for  an  old-time  spelling  match.  Captains  choose  their  men. 
Two  of  the  same  grade — one  from  each  side — pass  to  the  board. 
The  challenged  party  names  the  work;  for  instance,  **  Multiply 
by  25 — Divide  by  33 — Addition  of  Common  Fractions — Interest, 
yate  8  % ,  etc.  The  teacher  gives  the  data,  and  the  test  is  to  se- 
cure the  correct  result  first.  The  defeated  one  takes  his  seat, 
and  another  man  from  his  side  takes  his  place.  The  one  who 
stays  at  the  board  longest  is  the  champion.  The  results  are  ac- 
curacy and  rapidity  in  'the  common  and  practical  arithmetical 
calculations.     Try  it. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

[This  Department  is  conducted  by  G.  F.  Bass,  Supervising  Prin.  Indianapolis  schools.] 


BEGINNING  SCHOOL, 


RE  you  ready  to  begin  school  ?  Is  your  school-room  clean  / 
Floor  swept  and  scrubbe;^  ?  Curtains  clean  and  in  order  ? 
Have  you  the  apparatus  in  order  and  in  its  proper  place  ?  Or  is 
the  globe  covered  with  dust  and  so  loose  on  its  stand  that  when 
you  attempt  to  show  how  the  days  are  now  growing  shorter,  it 
will  fall  on  the  floor,  producing  a  terrible  catastrophe  ?  Are  the 
maps  torn  from  their  rollers  ?  Are  they  dirty  ?  These  things 
should  be  attended  to  before  the  morning  of  the  first  day. 
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The  seats  should  be  looked  after  too.  Are  there  any  loose 
ones?  Are  there  any  broken,  or  in  such  condition  that  they 
might  tear  one's  clothes?  The  black-boards  may  need  blacken- 
ing or  cleaning.  The  erasers  should  be  examined  to  see  if  they 
are  so  worn  that  their  further  use  will  injure  the  boards.  Is  the 
stove  and  stove-pipe  ready  for  use  ?  They  should  be  blackened. 
Of  course  heat  could  be  produced  without  this,  but  with  this 
more  than  heat  would  be  produced. 

Are  the  out-buildings  clean  and  clear  of  marks  ?  Or  are  they 
filthy  ?  See  to  it  that  they  are  models  of  neatness.  Have  all 
marks  covered  with  paint  or  whitewash  or  otherwise  obliterated. 
If  pupils  are  in  the  habit  of  marking,  visit  these  houses  every 
day,  and  erase  every  mark  as  fast  as  you  find  it.  Do  your  best 
to  detect  the  one  who  is  doing  the  marking  or  writing.  Many 
ways  will  suggest  themselves.  If  a  vulgar  word  is  left  where  it 
can  be  seen  it  suggests  another.     Then  see  that  none  are  left. 

Have  weeds  grown  up  in  the  play-ground  during  vacation  ? 
They  should  be  removed.  They  should  not  be  cut  and  left  on 
the  ground  to  decay.     They  should  be  burned. 

Have  you  a  well  ?  It  should  be  examined  to  see  whether  rats 
or  other  animats  have  dropped  into  it  during  vacation.  The 
pump  should  be  in  good  order.  The  ground  should  be  higher 
about  the  well,  so  that  when  it  rains  the  water  from  the  yard  will 
run  away  from  the  well  and  not  into  it. 

The  teacher  is  not  expected  to  do  all  of  these  things,  but  he 
should  see  that  they  are  done.  There  are  officers  whose  business 
it  is  to  do  nearly  all  of  them.  They  are  not  teachers,  generally. 
They  have  other  business  to  attend  to.  They  are  likely  to  omit 
some  things  that  should  be  done.  They  would  see  to  them  if^ 
the  teacher  asked  for  them. 


MISTAKES  IN  LANGUAGE. 


Four-fifths  of  the  mistakes  made  in  the  English  language 
are  made  in  the  use  of  ^  little  more  than  thirty  words.  In  speak- 
ing it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  mistake  in  the  use  of  a  noun. 
In  using  the  pronouns  him^  her^  me^  us,  them,  and  who,  mistakes 
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occur.  The  following  verbs  are  troublesome :  blow^  breaks  choose^ 
conUy  dOf  draw,  drink,  eat,  freeze,  go,  grow,  know,  lay,  lie,  ring, 
see,  set,  sit,  shake,  speak,  take,  tear,  throw,  wear,  write.  The  ad- 
jectives a  or  an,  this,  these,  that^  those,  give  trouble. 

Since  the  use  of  language  is  a  habit,  why  not  begin  early  to 
teach  children  the  correct  habit  ? 

These  might  all  be  taught  thoroughly  by  tl\e  time  the  pupil  has 
completed  the  Third  Reader.  He  can  be  taught  how  to  use 
them  but  not  why.  He  need  not — in  fact  he  should  not  be  taught 
to  call  these  words — pronouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  etc.  He  needs 
no  terms  or  definitions. 

When  he  says,  "The  wind  blowed  the  tree  down  yesterday," 

tell  him  ^/?a/ means  yesterday.     ** I  have  broke  my  slate."    Say 

Jiave  broken.     Tell  him  that  have  and  broke  do  not  go  together. 

Give  him  such  sentences  as  follows,  and  have  him  supply  the 

words  omitted,  selecting  them  from  the  above  list  or  forms  of 

them:  — 

Mary her  dress. 

My  slate  is . 

Has  the  bell ? 

My  fingers  are  almost . 

Who  is  at  the  door  ? . 


do  you  wish  to  see  ? 

boys  like  to  skate. 

kind  of  days  is  unpleasant. 

Give  me  —  apple  and  —  large  orange. 

AU  of  these  words  should  not  be  presented  to  the  pupils  at 
once.  Use  only  a  few  at  a  lesson.  Review,  review,  review, 
review !  Use  them  in  every  conceivable  way.  Have  pupils  fill 
blanks  in  all  kinds  of  sentences.  Have  them  make  sentences 
using  the  words.  Have  them  correct  one  another.  ,But  leave 
no  incorrect  written  form  before  them.  If  any  are  placed  on 
the  board,  correct  as  soon  as  possible.  The  incorrect  form  if 
left  on  the  board  produces  as  great  effect  on  the  pupil's  mind  as 
the  correct  one. 


We  speak  of  educating  our  children.     Do  we  know  that  our  children 
also  educate  us? — Mrs,  Sigourney. 
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SHORT  NOTES. 


**READ    naturally." 

Don't  say  this  to  a  child.  It  does  not  help  him.  He  can'c 
do  it,  if  he  tries  to. 

GIVE   THEM   TIME. 

Give  the  First  Reader  pupil  time  to  look  through  a  sentence 
before  he  attempts  to  read  it.  If  he  begins  before  he  has  studied 
it,  he  will  say  one  word,  or  possibly  two  at  a  time,  and  his  read- 
ing IS  jerky.  Lay  a  card  over  a  sentence  and  slip  it  along  as  fast 
as  you  can  call  words,  and  see  what  kind  of  reading  you  will  do. 

**ORAL   GEOGRAPHY." 

Teachers  should  remember  that  the  so-called  ''oral  geogra- 
phy" is  not  taught  for  the  sake  of  the  facts  themselves.  One 
would  suppose^  to  listen  to  some  recitations,  that  the  chief  end 
is  to  teach  the  children  what  part  of  the  school  room  the  teach- 
er's desk  occupies.  Read  the  articles  on  Geography,  in  the 
Primary  Department  of  the  Journal. 

RECITATION. 

** Why  are  you  conducting  this  recitation?"  Suppose  some 
one  should  step  in  and  ask  us  this  question,  could  we  give  an 
intelligent  answer?  We  should  so  conduct  every  recitation  that 
such  a  question  from  an  intelligent  person  would  be  entirely  su- 
perfluous. The  end  of  the  recitation  should. be  so  clearly  in  the 
mind  of  the  teacher  that  every  step  in  the  work  would  lead  in 
the  direction  of  the  end  in  view. 

MEANING    OF   PUNCTUATION    MARKS. 

They  do  not  mean  keep  the  voice  up,  raise  it,  or  let  it  fall. 
The  children  should  be  taught  their  meaning,  incidentally.  Take 
the  following  sentence  as  an  illustration:  Children  do  play. 
Children,  do  play.  Do  children  play  ?  How  children  do  play  ! 
Any  child  can  be  led  to  see  what  each  sentence  means,  and  that 
the  punctuation  mark  helps  to  interpret  the  meaning. 

tobacco. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  school  teacher  who  uses  tobacco 
should  not  tell  his  pupils  not  to  use  it.     This  is  like  saying  that 
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if  a  teacher  tasted  a  poisoaous  plant  and  was  almost  killed  there- 
by, he  should  not  warn  his  pupils  against  it.  Or  if  he  has  a  bad 
habit  fixed  upon  him  and  knows  it  to  be  bad,  and  is  unable  to 
break  it,  he  must  not  warn  his  pupils  against  forming  the  same 
habit  No,  no.  Tell  them  that  using  tobacco  is  a  filthy  and 
unhealthful  habit ;  that  it  will  not  pay.  You  know  it  to  be  so 
because  you  have  tried  it. 

<<AN    ERROR    in    GRAMMAR." 

A  proof-reader  once  said  to  Mr.  Whipple,  "Ah,  Mr.  Whipple, 
here  is  an  error  in  grammar."  ''An  error  in  grammar?"  said 
Mr.  Whipple.  ''There  is  no  such  thing  as  English  grammar. 
I  do  not  consider  it.     I  write  for  the  rythm — that's  alL" 

A  prominent  educational  paper  quotes  this  to  show  that  "some 
of  our  best  literary  authors  of  the  past  generation  had  a  poor 
opinion  of  English  grammar." 

Now,  does  this  mean  that  we  are  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
agreement  of  the  verb  and  noun  ?  Shall  we  allow  the  pupils  to 
say,  "The  boys  is  playing  ball?"  "  Molasses  are  sweet,"  and 
' '  Vinegar  are  sour  ?  " 

"Correct  transcripts  of  what  nature  says,  would  make  the 
best  grammar  ever  issued." 

Is  there  anything  in  nature  that  tells  us  to  use  /  as  the  subject 
instead  of  tne?  "  Me  and  John  is  going  fishing."  Isn't  this  as 
natural zs  "John  and  I  are  going  fishing?" 


EDITORIAL. 


Don't  send  us  ^-ci.  and  lo-ct.  stamps.     We  can'^t  use  them. 

When  you  send  money  for  unpaid  subscriptions^  please  name  the 
a^ent  with  whom  you  siibscribed. 

When  your  Journal  does  not  reach  you  by  the  fifteetith  of  the  mottthy 
write  for  it  at  once  and  it  will  be  resent.  If  you  wait  two  or  three,  or 
as  is  sometimes  the  case^  six  months,  the  issue  may  be  exhausted  and 
your  file  permanently  broken. 

We  Can^t  Do  It  !^— Please  do  not  ask  us  to  send  the  Journal  for  a 
certain  number  of  months  to  one  address  and  then  send  it  to  another ; 

we  can't  do  it.    We  will  change  as  often  as  aslf^.d  to  do  so,  but  must 
be  notified  of  each  change. 
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In  a  recent  work,  **  Spring  Days  in  Greece,"  Dr.  Engel  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  regenerated  nation.  He  attributes  its  phe- 
nomenal development  largely  to  the  interest  of  all  classes  in  education, 
apd  in  the  elevation  of  the  people.  It  is  true  the  country  is  still  poor 
and  greatly  in  debt,  but  wealthy  Greeks  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  even 
Austria  take  a  pride  in  assisting  the  new  home.  Thus  through  the 
immigration  of  wealthy  Greeks,  Athens  has  increased  its  population 
in  the  last  thirty  years  from  5000  to  100,000,  and  sustains  a  university 
attended  by  4000  students. 

Undoubtedly  this  increase  is  largely  due  to  a  great  influx  of  poor 
people  from  the  rural  districts,  who  came  to  serve  the  inflowing  wealth. 
Among  these  the  young  ** Street  Arabs"  are  prominent.  In  order  to 
uplift  these,  the  wealthy  people  have  of  their  private  means  established 
free  evening  schools  for  all  the  days  of  the  year.  Attendance  is  per- 
fectly voluntary,  and  only  those  who  appear  regularly  are  enrolled.  In 
1886  the  enrollment  amounted  to  620.  Dr.  Engel  spent  much  time  in 
these  schools,  and  was  charmed  with  the  thoroughly  respectful,  orderly, 
and  industrious  bearing  of  the  pupils,  whose  eagerness  to  learn  enabled 
them  to  show  marked  progress  in  every  direction. 

Dr.  Engel,  though  a  German,  attributes  the  marked  decency  and 
industry  of  the  Athenian  youth  largely  to  the  absence  of  the  saloon. 
In  all  Athens  he  found  but  one  beer-house,  *' patronized  only  by  for- 
eigners, mostly  Germans."  The  Greek  spends  his  evenings  at  home, 
and  family-life  is  on  a  high  level  in  modern  Athens. 


THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  SCHOOL, 


Old  teachers  need  be  reminded  and  young  teachers  need  be  told 
that  the  first  is  the  most  important  day  of  the  school  term.  'Tis  true, 
and  pity  'tis  'tis  true,  that  most  teachers  change  schools  each  year, 
and  so  will  be  compelled  to  organize  new  schools  when  they  begin  to 
teach  this  fall.  For  such  teachers  as  will  continue  in  the  same  schools 
they  taught  last  year  this  article  is  not  intended,  but  it  may  contain 
some  suggestion  beneficial  to  them. 

The  first  day  is  the  most  important  day  because,  with  a  new  teacher 
every  child  is  wide  awake  to  see,  and  hear,  and  note,  and  compare,  and 
receive  impressions,  and  to  form  judgments.  On  no  other  day  will  the 
teacher's  words  be  so  carefully  listened  to,  on  no  other  day  will  his  ac- 
tions be  so  carefully  scanned,  and  on  no  other  day  will  pupils  be  so 
much  influenced  by  what  he  says  and  does. 

Consequently^  if  the  teacher  has  learned  all  he  could  learn  about  the 
school — about  the  classes,  who  compose  them,  the  points  reached  in 
the  various  text-books; — if  he  has  his  plans  for  opening  all  matured, 
so  that  he  can  go  forward  without  hesitation,  without  asking  questions, 
and  show  himself  master  of  the  situation,  he  will  thereby  command  the 
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respect  of  the  children  and  establish  himself  in  their  confidence,  and 
make  an  imrpession  that  will  be  favorable,  and  that  will  help  him  in 
the  management  of  the  school  for  days  and  months  to  come. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  teacher  has  no  definite  plans,  does  not  know 
whaj  he  is  to  do  first,  and  what  second — if  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
cUssification  of  the  school,  and  is  hesitating,  and  compelled  to  fre- 
quently refer  to  the  pupils  for  information,  he  must  fail  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  pupils ;  and  the  criticisms  they  make  about  him  at 
the  first  recess  will  be  anything  but  complimentary.  Most  unfortunate 
is  the  teacher  who  fails  to  make  a  favorable  impression  on  the  firs^ 
morning  of  his  school. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done.  After  brief  opening  exercises, 
which  have  been  carefully  arranged,  and  which  do  not  include  a  long 
*'  speech,''  the  first  thin^  to  be  done  is  to  give  every  child  something  t<^ 
do ;  and  the  quicker  this  can  be  done  the  better.  The  problem  is  how 
to  organize  and  not  disorganize  the  school.  An  idle  school,  no  one 
can  keep  orderly  very  long ;  a  busy  school  governs  itself.  Hence  the 
question  is  how  can  the  teacher,  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  assign 
work  to  every  pupil. 

The  following  plan  is  suggested :  Learn  before  the  first  morning, 
the  classification  of  the  school,  together  with  the  points  reached  in  the 
various  books,  by  each  class.  In  many  of  the  counties  trustees  re- 
quire teachers  to  file  written  records,  giving  all  needed  information. 
When  such  records  can  not  be  had  the  new  teacher's  only  resource  is 
the  pupils  themselves.  •  It  may  require*  some  time  and  trouble  to  see 
pupils  in  the  different  grades  so  as  to  get  the  desired  information,  but 
the  teacher  can  not  afford  not  to  get  it. 

Thus  equipped,  the  teacher  can  proceed,  at  the  close  of  the  opening 
exercises,  to  assign  lessons.  Each  class  should  be  assigned  a  lesson 
in  arithmetic  a  few  pages  preceding  the  one  marking  the  close  of  last 
year's  work,  and  it  should  consist  of  problems  to  be  solved  with  the 
requirement  that  the  work  shall  be  left  upon  the  slates.  This  will 
dispose  of  the  great  bulk  of  any  ordinary  country  school.  These  being; 
provided  for,  the  teacher  can  soon  dispose  of  other  pupils  who  may  not 
have  been  in  school  before,  by  assigning  them  work  with  some  one  of 
the  arithmetic  classes,  with  the  understanding  that  the  assignment  is 
only  temporary.  This  method  gives  work  and  leaves  the  teacher  free 
to  give  attention  to  the  little  folk,  and  to  attend  to  other  unforeseen 
matters. 

Arithmetic  is  the  best  subject  to  assign  as  the  first  lesson,  as  it  is 
the  only  one  that  will  insure  work  on  the  part  of  all  pupils.  Even  if  a 
boy  should  know  this  lesson,  it  will  require  time  for  him  to  put  the 
work  neatly  on  his  slate. 

Ait  the  work  of  assigning  lessons  should  be  done  inside  of  fifteen 
minutes.    Thus  the  school  is  at  work  and  organized,  and  not  disorgan- 
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ized.  Begin  to  call  these  classes  before  the  work  is  completed,  so  that 
none  may  be  idle.  Examine  the  work  done,  ask  a  few  questions,  as- 
sign more  work,  and  then  assign  lessons  in  other  subjects.  Pass  from 
class  to  class  so  rapidly  that  all  will  be  kept  busy.  Very  soon  the  pro- 
gram of  the  previous  teacher  may  be  followed.  It  is  best  to  follow  the 
order  the  children  are  accustomed  to,  and  to  adopt  the  existing  classi- 
fication of  the  school,  and  make  changes  only  when  a  need  for  changes 
is  developed.  A  teacher  of  good  taste  never  criticises  his  predecessor,, 
even  when  he  finds  it  necessary  to  modify  or  change  his  work. 

With  reference  to  order — ^begin  as  you  expect  to  continue.  It  is  a 
fatal  mistake  to  ** begin  easy,''  expecting  to  "tighten  the  reins"  later, 
when  you  have  become  acquainted..  Do  not  allow  anything  in  the  way 
of  disorder  the  first  day  that  you  do  not  expect  to  allow  later.  An- 
nounce no  rules,  but  develop  them. 

The  above' suggestions  will  certainly  be  helpful  to  young  teachers. 


The  National  Educational  Association  will  probably  hold  its 
next  meeting  in  San  Francisco.  The  Directors  voted  almost  unani- 
mously to  go  to  California  provided  liberal  terms  could  be  made  with 
the  railroads.  The  President,  Aaron  Gove,  of  Denver,  is  carrying  on 
the  necessary  negotiations,  and  the  matter  will  be  decided  early  in 
October.  In  the  meantime  let  everybody  begin  to  save  up  money  to 
make  the  trip  to  the  west  shore. 


A  NEW  RULE  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Purdue  University,  which 
requires  members  of  the  faculty  to  be  elected  ♦'annually,"  is  said  to 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  unprecedented  number  of  resigna- 
tions that  occurred  during  the  past  summer.  The  rule  is  an  unjust 
one.  It  is  unfair  to  submit  a  whole  faculty  to  this  unusual  ordeal  every 
year  in  order  that  it  may  be  made  easier  for  trustees  to  **  drop  "  a  per- 
son occasionally  when  a  necessity  may  arise.  Trustees  who  are  wil- 
ling to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  their  office  should  not  need  such 
a  rule.  The  time  is  coming  when  the  rule  will  be  changed  in  the  public 
schools,  and  teachers  will  hold  their  positions  during  good  behavior 
and  efficient  service. 


THE  CONTESTED  CO,  SUPERINTENDENCY  CASES:. 


As  the  courts  are  not  in  session,  there  has  been  little  change  in  the 
status  of  affairs  in  the  various  counties  since  the  last  report. 

•  In  Jay  County  both  the  contestants  sent  in  their  resignations,  and 
the  trustees  after  balloting  an  entire  day,  elected  John  E.  Bishop,  who 
is  said  to  be  a  good  man.    At  the  previous  election  the  trustees  bal. 
loted  all  day  and  most  of  the  night. 
3 
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In  Martin  County  each  contestant  employed  good  help  and  held 
an  institute,  and  many  teachers  attended  both.  They  both  held  ex- 
aminations, and  some  of  the  teachers  got  certificates  from  both  so  as 
to  be  on  the  safe  side.  In  this  county  there  seems  to  be  a  question  of 
fact  as  to  whether  a  majority  of  the  trustees  were  present  at  the  ad- 
journed meeting.  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  being  at  the  open  door  and  at  an  open  window,  and  being 
cognizant  of  all  that  was  going  on  constitutes  ^* presence.'^ 

In  Fulton  County  the  contestants  are  working  harmoniously  to- 
gether. They  hold  the  examinations  together  and  both  sign  the  cer- 
tificates. They  propose  to  submit  the  case  at  the  first  term  of  court 
and  abide  the  judge ^s  decision.     Sensible. 

In  Fayette  County  the  "new''  Supt.  has  held  an  institute  and 
the  "old ''  one  is  waiting  for  a  decision  of  the  courts. 

In  Blackford  County  the  institute  has  been  postponed  till  the 
contest  is  settled. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  STATE  BOARD  FOR  JULY. 

[These  questions  are  based  on  the  Reading  C  ircle  work  of  last  season.  ] 

Writing  and  Spelling. — The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  loo,  with 
reference  to  legibility  (50) ,  regularity  of  form  (30) ,  and  neatness  (20) . 
The  handwriting  of  each  applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rather 
tlian  with  reference  to  standard  models. 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale 
qI  loo,  and  i  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 

Reading. — Still,  through  our  paltry  stir  and  strife 

Glows  down  the  wished  Ideal, 
And  Longing  molds  in  clay  what  Life 

Carves  on  the  marble  real. 
To  let  the  new  life  in,  we  know. 

Desire  must  ope  the  portal ; 
Perhaps  the  longing  to  be  so 

Helps  niake  the  soul  immortal. 

Longing  is  God's  fresh  heavenward  will 

With  our  poor  earthly  striving ; 
We  quench  it,  that  we  may  be  still 

Content  with  merely  living ; 
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But,  would  we  learn  that  hearths  full  scope 

Which  we  are  hourly  wronging, 
Our  lives  must  climb  from  hope  to  hope 

And  realize  our  longing. 

— y»m4»  Russell  LaweU 

1 .  Write  a  concise  account  of  the  author. 

2.  Prepare  five  questions  upon  this  selection  that  would  aid  a  class 
in  the  Fifth  Reader  to  grasp  the  thought. 

3.  Paraphrase  the  selection. 

4.  Select  and  define  the  figurative  words  and  expressions. 

5.  Give  two  reasons  for  calling  this  poetry.     Define  poetry. 

6.  Write  five  questions  that  you  would  ask  a  class,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  understand  the  thought  of  the  selection. 

7.  What  educational  principle  do  you  deduce  from  lines  five  and 
six  of  the  selection  ? 

Note. — 15%  off  for  each  question  incorrectly  answered. 

English  Grammar. — i.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  princi- 
pal clause  and  an  independent  clause  ? 

2.  How  many  uses  may  what  have  in  a  sentence  ?  Give  an  example 
of  each. 

3.  The  child  was  hurt.  Give  the  grammatical  properties  of  the 
word  child,  and  tell  how  you  determine  each. 

4.  What  distinguishes  the  personal  pronoun  from  all  the  other 
classes  of  pronouns  ? 

5.  What  classes  of  adjectives  can  not  be  compared?    Why? 

6.  What  elements  of  the  sentence  when  the  verb  is  in  the  active 
voice  may  become  the  subject  when  the  verb  is  changed  to  the  passive 
voice?    Give  examples.  * 

7.  Is  the  time  expressed  by  the  verb  always  the  same  as  the  tense 
form  of  the  verb?    Illustrate. 

8.  Analyze :  Thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn,  tears,  such  as  angels  weep, 
burst  forth. 

9.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  above. 
10.     Correct  the  following,  giving  reasons : 

a.  It  has  been  three  years  ago. 

b.  I  would  like  a  square  box. 

c.  I  guess  it  was  him. 

d.  Does  it  look  good  enouf  h  ? 

e.  If  you  look  any  one  square  in  the  face  they  will  flinch. 

Geography. — i.  Bound  Kentucky;  locate  its  capital  and  its  me- 
tropolis. 

2. '  Explain  the  cause  of  the  change  of  seasons. 

3.  How  do  mountains  affect  rain-fall?     Illustrate. 

4.  What  are  the  chief  products  of  Michigan? 

5.  Through  what  countries  would  one  pass  on  a  voyage  by  steamer 
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from  Basle,  Switzerland,  to  Rotterdam,  Holland?    Name  five  of  the 
principal  towns  passed  on  the  route. 

6.  Name  some  of  the  chief  kinds  of  trees  characteristic  of  the 
tropics. 

7.  What  is  the  form  of  government  of  Switzerland? 

8.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  growth  of  Liverpool? 

9.  Describe  the  character  of  the  vegetation  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle. 

10.  What  is  the  length  of  the  Mississippi- River?  Its  source?  De- 
scribe it,  and  name  the  five  largest  cities  on  its  banks. 

U.  S.  History. — i.  Name  five  French  discoverers  or  e}q)lorers, 
and  give  an  account  of  the  work  of  two  of  them. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Georgia,  stating  when  and 
where  it  was  settled,  by  whom  and  for  what  purpose,  and  mentioning 
some  noted  persons  connected  with  this  settlement. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  describing  briefly 
the  movements  that  preceded  it,  and  stating  its  effect  upon  the  Amer- 
ican cause. 

4.  What  was  the  political  condition  of  the  country  in  i860 ;  what 
great  questions  were  at  issue ;  what  parties  brought  forward  candidates 
for  the  Presidency,  and  who  were  these  candidates  ? 

5.  Give  a  brief  biography  of  U.  S.  Grant,  taking  into  consideration 
his  business  career,  his  military  career,  his  political  career,  and  his 
literary  career. 

Science  of  Education. — Set  forth  as  completely  as  you  are  able 
your  views  on  any  one  of  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Present  educational  tendencies  in  the  United  States. 

2.  The  arguments  for  and  against  introducing  manual  training  in 
the  public  schools. 

3.  The  legitimate  scopt  and  aims  of  common  public  school  edu- 
cation. 

4.  The  influence  of  the  Reformation  on  modern  education. 

Physiology. — Write  on  the  subject  of  Food  and  Digestion,  using 
the  following  outline : 

Food — a.    Necessary  food  elements  (or  principles). 

b.    What  articles  of  food  furnish  each  of  these  elements? 
Digestion — a.    Organs  engaged  in. 

b.  Digestive  fluids  furnished  by  each. 

c.  Organs  in  which  different  steps  of  the  process  of 

digestion  take  place. 

d.  Rules  of  health  deducible  from  the  study  of  food 

and  digestion. 

Arithmetic. — i.  The  N.  Ji  of  W.  J^i  of  a  township  of  government 
land  was  divided  among  8  heirs ;  what  was  the  share  of  each  wortli  at 
$5  an  acre?  5,  5. 
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2.  Each  of  20  persons  owns  367.5  acres  of  land ;  how  much  do  they 
all  own?     Solve  by  multiplying  by  2,  and  explain  your  work.     3,3,4. 

3-  H  of  i=  ?  Solve  by  analysis,  and  show  why  the  common  rule 
is  correct.  3,  3»  4- 

4.  A  mile  of  fence  was  built  at  75  cts.  a  rod ;  afterward  the  fence 
was  capped  at  1)2  cts.  a  foot;  what  did  the  whole  cost?  5,  5. 

5.  4  chickens  and  7  turkeys  together  weighed  72  lbs. ;  the  average 
weight  of  a  turkey  was  4  times  that  of  a  chicken;  what  did  each 
weigh?  5,  5. 

6.  Reduce  g^i  to  I7ths,  and  explain  your  work.  3,  3,  4. 

7.  A  vessel .  sailed  from  a  certain  port  at  high  noon,  due  west  60 
degrees,  thence  due  north  30  degrees ;  the  chronometer  not  having 
been  changed,  was  it  then  slow  or  fast,  and  how  much  ?  5,  5. 

8.  A  note  for  $1000  was  due  in  12  mos.,  with  6%  int. ;  the  holder 
offered  ^  %  discount  a  month  on  all  paid  before  maturity ;  at  the  end 
of  6  mos.  $100  was  paid,  and  at  the  end  of  8  mos.  $200;  what  was  due 
at  maturity  ? 

9.  A  man  traveled  300  miles  by  stage,  canal,  and  rail,  traveling  20 
%  more  by  stage  and  20%  less  by  rail  than  by  canal.  How  far  did  he 
travel  by  each  method?  2,  2,  3,  3. 

10.  What  is  the  side  of  the  largest  square  that  can  be  inscribed  in 
a  circle  12  in.  in  diameter?  5,  5. 


ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 


History. — i.  Verrazani,  Cartier,  Champlain,  Marquette,  La  Salle. 
Cartier  sailed  in  1534  from  St.  Malo,  in  Brittany,  and  after  a  very  short 
voyage  reached  Newfoundland.  Sailing  round  this,  after  many  attempts 
to  find  an  inlet  to  the  westward,  through  the  information  of  some  Indians 
he  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  opening  up  to  his  country  the 
great  district  of  the  Canada^.  In  1673  Marquette,  a  Jesuit  ipiissionary, 
in  company  with  Joliet,  acting  under  information  from  the  Indians, 
discovered  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  sailed  down  it  to  about  where 
De  Soto  had  crossed  it  first.  This  discovery,  some  nine  years  later, 
was  utilized  by  La  Salle,  who  called  the  whole  country  drained  by  the 
great  river,  Louisiana,  laying  the  foundation  of  the  district  which  we 
eventually  purchased  in  the  administration  of  Jefferson  under  the  name 
of  the  Louisiana  Territory. 

2.  Jas.  Oglethorpe,  an  Englishman,  commiserating  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor  of  his  country,  and  especially  poor  debtors,  petitioned 
George  H  for  the  grant  of  a  colony  where  such  persons  could  settle. 
Accordingly  a  part  of  South  Carolina  was  laid  off,  organized  into  a 
separate  colony  and  granted  to  a  corporation  for  twenty-one  years  in 
trust  for  the  poor.  This  was  done  in  1732,  the  year  in  which  George 
Washington  was  born.    The  next  year  Oglethorpe  sailed  with  one 
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hundred  and  twenty  emigrants,  who  made  a  settlement  at  the  present 
site  of  Savannah.  In  this  colony  the  importation  of  rum,  slavery,  and 
trading  with  the  Indians  was  all  forbidden.  Shortly  after  the  settle- 
ment Georgia  was  visited  by  John  Wesley,  who  remained  less  than 
two  years ;  by  Chas.  Wesley,  his  brother,  who  was  Secretary  to  Ogle- 
thorpe, and  remained  only  a  short  time ;  and  by  Geo.  Whitefield,  who 
lived  and  died  in  this  country. 

3.  General  Greene,  after  several  important  engagements,  the  last 
at  Guilford  Court  House,  N.  C,  in  which,  though  not  entirely  success- 
ful, yet  less  distressed  and  crippled  than  Cornwallis,  was  nearing  the 
border  of  Virginia,  having  succeeded  in  gaining  Georgia  and  the  Car- 
olinas  for  the  Americans.  Clinton  supposed  the  possession  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  with  the  country  adjacent,  would  give  the  British  the 
key  to  both  north  and  south  ;  he  therefore  ordered  Cornwallis  to  occupy 
Yorktown,  which  he  did,  soon  to  find  himself  menaced  by  Greene  on 
the  south.  La  Fayette  on  the  west,  and  the  French  fleet  north  of  him. 
Clinton  believing  that  Washington  was  about  to  attack  New  York,  left 
Cornwallis  exposed.  Washington  hastened  to  Virginia,  and  soon 
Cornwallis  found  himself  hemmed  in  and  without  hope  of  succor,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  month  surrendered  his  army  to  the  Americans  and  the 
French,  to  the  great  gratification  of  France,  the  immense  relief  of  anx- 
iety and  the  restoration  of  high  moral  courage  to  the  Americans,  and 
the  equal  dismay  and  disheartenment  of  the  British. 

4.  The  growing  commercial  importance  of  the  products  of  the  South 
had  strengthened  the  slave  power  to  such  an  extent  that,  carrying  the 
doctrine  of  state-rights  to  excess,  they  were  determined  to  resist  all 
encroachments  of  the  northern  principles  of  abolitionism  or  freesoil- 
ism.  The  South  generally  adopted  these  views,  which  were  most 
strongly  held  by  southern  Democrats,  the  southern  Whigs  having  al- 
most died  out.  The  o'ld  antagonism  of  the  West  against  the  East  was 
soon  in  abeyance,  and  the  country  had  drifted  into  the  political  condi- 
tion of  North  and  South  parties,  with  a  small  but  respectable  third 
party,  known  as  the  Union  or  National  party.  The  real  question  at 
issue  was  the  extension  of  slave  territory  by  the  South,  and  its  resist- 
ance by  the  North.  The  Republicans  nominated  Lincoln,  the  Demo- 
crats split,  the  northern  portion  nominating  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and 
the  southern  John  C.  Breckenridge,  while  the  Union  party  nominated 
John  Bell.     Lincoln  was  elected,  and  the  South  seceded. 

5.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  born  at  Point  Pleasant,  Ohio,  in  April, 
1822.  After  a  common  school  education  was  appointed  to  West  Point 
in  1839,  graduating  in  1843.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mexican 
war,  reaching  a  First  Lieutenancy.  In  1848  he  married  Miss  Dent; 
in  1853  he  was  made  Captain,  but  resigned  from  the  army  in  1854. 
In  i860  he  went  into  the  leather  business  in  Galena,  with  his  father. 
In  1 861,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  he  raised  a  company 
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and  reported  at  Springfield,  111.  In  June  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of 
the  24th  Illinois  Volunteers,  entering  the  Department  of  Missouri. 
From  this  time  to  his  transfer  as  General-in-Chief  to  the  Potomac,  his 
history  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  Western  Campaigns,  and  after  his 
transfer  with  that  of  the  Eastern  Campaigns,  ending  in  the  surrender  of 
Gen.  Lee  at  Appomatox,  with  such  terms  as  showed  the  magnan- 
imity of  Grant  as  a  military  conqueror.  He  was  elected  President  in 
1868,  serving  two  terms.  His  administrations  were  marked  by  many 
important  events,  but  he  was  not  so  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  men 
politically  as  he  had  been  in  military  life.  He  made  a  voyage  round 
the  world,  the  record  of  which,  with  his  personal  memories,  constitute 
his  literary  work.  They  are  characterized  by  the  terse  precision  and 
accuracy  of  his  military  career.     He  died  in  1885. 

Physiology. — i.  The  human  body  is  composed  of  a  variety  of 
chemical  elements.  Few  foods,  through  the  action  of  the  juices  of  the 
digestive  canal,  furnish  all  these  elements — both  organic  and  inorganic. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  variety  in  food.  Soda,  salt,  lime,  phosphorus, 
iron,  sugar,  fat,  oil,  etc.,  etc.,  are  found  in  the  body.  Hence  the  value 
of  such  inorganic  foods  as  those  mentioned,  together  with  starches  and 
food  having  them,  gluten,  casein,  fibrin,  etc.,  as  found  in  meats,  milk, 
cheese,  grains,  etc. 

2.  Organs  directly  epgaged  in  digestion:  Teeth,  tongue,  salivary 
glands,  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  stomach  and  intestines,  blood  vessels, 
gastric,  biliary,  pancreatic,  and  intestinal  glands. 

Digestive  fluids  furnished:  Saliva,  gastric  juice,  pancreatic  juice, 
bile,  intestinal  juice.  [How  far  mucus  assists  in  digestion  is  uncer- 
tain] . 

In  the  mouth  the  food  is  chewed  (or  ought  to  be)  and  mingled  with 
saliva;  through  the  pharynx  it  passes  to  the  stomach,  where  it  is 
churned  thoroughly  and  mingled  with  the  gastric  juice ;  in  the  smaller 
intestines  the  churning  process  goes  on  on  a  smaller  scale,  mingling 
the  biliary,  pancreatic,  and  intestinal  juices  with  the  rapidly  changing 
nutritive  materials.  Digestion  can  not  be  said  to  take  place  at  any  one 
point,  as  it  is  a  gradual  process,  part  being  completed  in  the  mouth, 
the  remainder  usually  in  the  small  intestines — depending  upon  the 
kind  of  food. 

From  the  preceding,  it  would  seem  to  be  indicated  that  we  should 
eat  both  ordinary  vegetable  and  animal  food,  together  with  fruits  and 
grains,  and  some  inorganic  elements.  That  we  should  chew  thoroughly 
and  slowly,  and  allow  the  body  a  rest  of  at  least  thirty  minutes  after  a 
meal  in  order  that  an  extra  supply  of  blood  may  go  to  the  digestive 
organs  to  furnish  sufficient  juices  for  the  chemical  changes  required. 
As  the  condition  of  the  mind  affects  these  juices,  a  pleasant  and  equable 
temper  at  meals  is  beneficial. 
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Reading. — 2.  (a)  What  is  the  poet  endeavoring  to  point  out  to 
us  as  a  means  of  growth  ?  (d)  How  do  we  realize  this  ?  (c)  What 
figures  of  speech  in  the  first  stanza,  and  how  do  you  express  them  in 
your  own  words  ?  (d)  What  mistake  are  we  said  to  make  ?  (jg)  What 
is  it  to  realize  one's  longing?  Can  you  give  an  instance  in  which  you 
realized  or  failed  to  realize  your  longing  ? 

5.  One  reason  for  calling  this  poetry  is  that  it  is  written  in  verse. 
Another  is,  that  it  is  also  so  written  as  to  ennoble  thought,  arouse  the 
imagination,  and  produce  pleasurable  feelings. 

6.  (a)  What  is  an  Ideal?  Give  an  illustration,  (d)  What  influ- 
ence does  the  author  think  that  Ideals  have  over  our  lives?  How? 
(c)  Do  you  agree  w*ith  his  view?  Why?  (d)  Tell  what  you  think 
is  meant  by  the  word  *' longing''  as  used  in  this  relation,  and  why  it 
is  called  "God's  fresh  heavenward  will."  (e)  How  and  why  do  we 
"quench"  this  feeling,  and  how  does  this  quenching  keep  us  from 
**  learning  the  heart's  full  scope  "  ?  (/)  Can  you  mention  any  person 
of  note,  in  whose  life  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  thought  of  this  selec- 
tion is  manifested? 

7.  Through  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  (but  especially  of 
pleasure,  because  affording  higher  incentives)  interest  may  be  aroused, 
the  will  brought  into  play,  and  the  attention  so  fixed  as  most  likely  to 
lead  to  successful  effort. 

Grammar. — i.  A  clause  is  independent  ^len  it  forms  an  assertion 
by  itself,  as  in  compound  sentences.  In  a  complex  sentence,  the 
term  principal  is  applied  to  the  clause  which  expresses  the  chief  part 
of  the  thought.  By  grammarians  thfese  words  are  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  terms. 

2.  (i)  Interrogative  Pronoun;   as.   What  is  man  that. Thou  art 

mindful  of  him? 

(2)  Relative  Pronoun ;  as,  Pay  what  you  owe. 

(3)  An  Adjective;  as.  What  news  from  Genoa? 

(4)  An  Adverb ;  as.  What  (partly)  with  generosity  and  what 
with  extravagance,  the  man  was  ruined. 

(5)  An  Interjection;  as,  What  I  is  thy  servant  a  dog? 

3.  Child  is  applied  to  both  sexes,  and  is  masculine  or  feminine 
gender,  singular  number  because  one  object  is  meant,  third  person 
because  something  is  asserted  of  the  child,  and  in  the  nominative  case 
because  it  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

4.  Personal  pronouns  are  so  called  because,  by  their  farmsy  they 
mark  differences  of  person.  Number  and  case  are  also  indicated  by 
theyivwj  of  these  pronouns. 

5.  "Most  definitive  and  many  descriptive  adjectives  can  not  be 
compared,  as  their  meaning  will  not  admit  of  different  degrees." 

6.  The  object  of  a  verb  in  the  active  voice  becomes  the  subject 
when  the  verb  is  changed  to  the  passive  voice.    Active  voice :     The 
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Greeks  worshipped  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine.   Passive  voice :  Bacchus, 
the  god  of  wine,  was  worshipped  by  the  Greeks. 

7.  It  is  not.  The  present  tense. is  often  used  in  describing  past 
e\ents  to  place  them  more  vividly  before  the  mind;  as,  **He  mounts 
the  scaffold;  the  executioners  approach  to  bind  him,''  etc.  The  pres- 
ent may  be  used  to  denote  a  future  event ;  as,  The  ship  sails  next 
week.  The  form  of  the  past  tense  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  pres- 
ent time ;  If  he  were  conscious  of  his  mistake,  he  would  certainly  be 
troubled,  etc. 

8.  This  is  a  complex  sentence,  of  which  tears ^  such  as  angels  weep, 
is  the  logical  subject,  and  burst  forth  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn,  the  log- 
ical predicate.  Tears  is  the  subject  nominative,  modified  by  the  ad- 
jective phrase  such  as  angels  weep.  Of  this  phrase,  such  (used  sub- 
stantively) is  the  principal  word,  modified  by  the  relative  clause  as 
angels  weep,  of  which  clause  angels  is  the  subject  nominative  unmodi- 
fied, weep  is  the  predicate  verb,  modified  by  the  object  complement  as. 
Of  the  principal  clause,  the  predicate  verb  hirst  is  modified  by  the 
adverbs  forth  and  thrice,  and  also  by  the  adverbial  phrase  in  spite  of 
scorn. 

9.  Thrice  is  an  adverb  of  time,  modifying  burst.  Spite  is  a  noun, 
common,  neuter,  and  the  object  of  the  preposition  in.  Such  is  a  pro- 
nominal adjective,  third,  plural,  and  in  the  nominative  case,  in  appo- 
sition with  tears.  As  is  a  relative  pronoun  and  agrees  with  its  ante- 
cedent tears  in  gender  and  number,  and  is  the  object  of  the  verb  weep. 
Angels  is  a  noun,  common,  third,  plural,  and  in  the  nominative  case, 
subject  of  weep.  » 

10.  (a)     It  was  three  years  ago. 
(Jf)     I  should  like  a  square  box. 
(c)     I  think  it  was  he. 

{d)    Does  it  look  well  enough  ? 

(e)     If  you  look  squarely  in  the  face  of  any  one,  he  will  flinch. 
Note. — In  No.  8,  such  as  angels  weep  may  be  expanded  into  such 
tears  as  the  tears  which  the  angels  weep,  are,  and  may  be  disposed  of 
accordingly. 

Geography. — i.  Kentucky  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Illinois,  from  which  states  it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio  River; 
on  the  east,  by  West  Virginia  and  Virginia ;  on  the  south,  by  Ten- 
nessee ;  on  the  west,  by  Missouri,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Mississippi.  Its  capital  is  Frankfort,  in  the  north  central  part  of  the 
state,  on  the  Kentucky  River.  Its  metropolis  is  Louisville,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Ohio  River. 

2.  The  change  of  seasons  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  earth  makes 
its  revolution  <tround  the  sun  with  its  axis  inclined  23)^^  to  the  plane 
of  its  orbit.  Hence,  the  direction  in  which  the  sun's  rays  strike  any 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  is  constantly  changing,  and  the  amount  of 
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heat  received  varies  accordingly,  for,  the  more  nearly  perpendicular 
the  rays  are,  the  more  heat  they  impart. 

3.  Mountain  chains  condense  the  moisture  borne  by  the  winds. 
The  warm  air  is  borne  upward  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain;  its 
vapors  are  condensed  into  clouds,  whence  rains  descend  upon  that 
side  of  the  mountain,  while  on  the  opposite  side,  the  air  descends  as  a 
dry  wind.  The  Sierra  Nevada,  in  California,  and  the  Cascade  Range, 
in  Oregon,  lying  in  the  path  of  the  warm  return  trade  winds,  separate 
well-watered  coast  regions  from  a  dry  interior. 

4.  Sawed  lumber,  copper,  iron,  salt,  wool,  fruits,  grain,  and  maple 
sugar. 

5.  (^^)  German  Empire  and  Holland.  (^)  Strasburg,  Mayence, 
Coble ntz,  Dusseldorf,  Cologne. 

6.  Palms,  bananas,  bread  fruit  tree,  rosewood,  mahogany,  and 
ebony. 

7.  A  Federal  Republic. 

8.  Its  advantageous  location  on  the  wide  estuary  of  the  Mersey, 
and  its  contiguity  to  the  British  manufacturing  districts,  **as  well  as 
the  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,''  give  to  Liverpool  a  leading  position 
in  the  trade  of  the  world. 

9.  Mosses,  lichens,  stunted  trees,  and  shrubs  with  edible  berries ; 
also  a  few  Alpine  plants,  are  the  chief  forms  of  vegetation  found  north 
of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

10.  {a)  The  Mississippi  River  is  2,616  miles  in  length.  (Jf)  Its 
source  is  in  Lake  Itasca,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Minnesota,  (^r) 
Its  course  is  generally  in  a  southerly  direction,  through  the  central 
part  of  the  United  States,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  (d)  St. 
Louis,  New  Orleans,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Memphis. 

Arithmetic— I.  33  of  H  oi  a  township  =  ^  township,  or  36  sq. 
mi.  ^  of  36  sq.  mi.  =  4  sq.  mi.  4  sq.  mi.  -s-  8  =  li  sq.  mi.,  or  320  A. 
^5-  X  320  =  $1600.   Ans. 

2.  20  persons  own  20  X  367.5  A.  Moving  the  decimal  point  one 
place  to  the  right  multiplies  the  number  by  10.  To  multiply  by  20 
this  answer  must  be  twice  as  large.     2  X  3675  A.  =  7350  A.   Ans. 

3.  }'3  of  I  =  ^3  ;  but  since  i  is  5  times  |,  my  product  is  5  times  too 
great.     H  --  5  =  -^\. 

4-  $h  X  320  =  $240.  $.015  X  5280  =  79.20.  $240  -f  $79.20  = 
$319.20,  cost. 

5.  I  +  4  •  72  :  :   I  :  smaller,  or  14.4. 
I  -[-  4  :  72  :  :  4  :  greater,  or  57.6. 

14.4  -^  4  =  3.6  lb,  or  3  lb,  9.6  oz.,  weight  of  one  chicken. 
57.6  ^  7  =  8.2^  lb,  or  8  lb,  3fJ  oz.,  weight  of  one  turkey. 

6.  95V  =  9iV    1=11;  9  =  9XU,orY7^;  V7^+A  =  -^,V,Ans. 

7.  60^  =  4  hr.     4  hr.  fast.    Ans. 

8.  The  am't  of  $1000  at  6%  for  12  mo.  =  $1060. 
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%  %  a  mo.  for  6  mo.  on  $ioo  =  $4.50. 

^  %  a  mo.  for  4  mo.  on  $200  =  $6. 

$4.50  +  $6  =  $10.50. 

$1060  —  ($200  -f-  $100  +  $10.50)  =  749.50.    Ans. 

^  by  canal,  +  f  by  stage,  -f  if  by  rail  =  Y^,  or  300  miles. 

■Jb  =  20  miles. 


A  

6 


=  100  miles  by  canal. 


I  =  80  miles  by  rail. 


A  — 

6 


=  120  miles  by  stage. 


10.     Radius  6  X  v  2,  or  1.4142  -f-  =  8.4852  +  in.    Ans. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

[This  Department  is  conducted  by  J.  C.  Gregg,  Superintendent  of  the  Brazil  Schools. 

Direct  matter  for  this  department  to  him.] 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS, 


QUERIES. 

[16]  A  room  is  20  ft.  long,  10  ft.  wide,  and  10  ft.  high :  What  is 
the  shortest  distance  a  fly  can  walk  from  one  lower  corner  to  ths  op* 
posite  upper  corner?  Will  S.  Stoops,  RossvUU^  Ind. 

[17]     Where  is  ** Liberty  Bell"  at  present? 

Henry  Sturhman,  Santa  Claus,  Ind. 

[18]  The  sides  of  a  field  whose  diagonals  are  equal,  are  25,  35,  31 
and  19  rods  in  successive  order:    Find  the  area. 

C.  C.  Carter,  NeelyvilU,  III. 

[19]  What  two  fundamentally  different  views  are  held  as  to  the 
essential  nature  of  the  mind?     Explain  briefly  each  view. 

S.  E.  Harwood,  Attica^  Ind. 

[20]  How  many  feet,  board  measure,  in  a  wagon-tongue  12  feet 
long,  4  inches  square  at  the  larger  end  and  2  inches  at  the  smaller? 

W.  D.  H.,  Edinburgh  Ind. 

[21]     Spell  the  plural  of  two,  to,  and  too. 

E.  H.  Fisher,  Butler,  Ind. 

[22]  Two  perpendiculars  50  and  30  feet,  are  80  feet  apart  on  a 
plane.  Lines  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  one  to  the  bottom  of  the 
other  cross  each  other.  How  high  above  the  plane  will  the  crossing 
be  ?  Id. 

Several  excellent  queries  are  reserved  for  future  use. 

Answers  should  be  sent  in  not  later  than  September  14th. 
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ANSWERS. 

[lo]  Capt.  S.  £.  Dutton,  in  his  report  on  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes, 
pronounces  Mauna  Loa  the  king  of  volcanoes ;  the  most  terrific  and 
active  in  the  world.  A  moderate  eruption  of  Mauna  Loa  represents 
more  matter  than  Vesuvius  has  emitted  since  the  days  of  Pompeii. 

W.  H.  Hoffmann,  IVashingtofty  Ind. 

[ii]  As  a  motive- force  fear  should  be  made  an  incentive,  provided 
that  it  be  not  exacted  in  an  ** unnerving  and  prostrating  intensity." 
Terror,  which  is  an  intense  degree  of  fear,  should  not  be  excited  in 
the  pupil.  Id. 

[12]     Draw  A  B  horizontal  =  40  ft.  =  a : 

A  E  perpendicular  to  A  B  =  40  ft.  =  b ; 
B  C  perpendicular  to  A  B  =  50  ft.  =  c ; 
E  D  parallel  to  A  B.     Then  D  C  =  10  and  E  C  the  distance 

between  the  tops  of  the  buildings  =  v  40^^  10''  =  10  \/ 17.  From 
the  middle  of  E  C  draw  a  perpendicular  H  N,  N  being  the  foot  of  the 
foot  of  the  ladder,  and  E  N  and  C  N  the  ladder  as  it  touches  either 
building.  CE  =  iO|  17;  therefore  EH  =  5  v^i?.  In  the  triangles 
EDCandEHF,  ED  :  EC  :  :  EH  :  :  EFor4o  :  loy  17  :  :  S\ 
17  :  E  F,  and  E  F  =  2iJ'4.  Draw  E  K  parallel  to  H  N.  It  is  easily 
shown  that  the  triangle  E  A  K  =  E  D  C :  and  A  K  =  D  C  =  10. 

AK+  KN  =  AN=  10+  21  ^4,  the  distance  of  the  foot  of  ladder 
from  lower  building,  v^  (3^4)^-402"=  50.75,  length  of  ladder,  or 
1   (8J4)-  50^  =  50.75.  A.  M.  Scripture,  Clinton^  N.  V. 

[13]  The  key  to  the  Bastile  is  hanging  in  the  entrance  hall  to  Mt. 
Vernon.  It  was  sent  to  Gen.  Washington  by  Lafayette  soon  after  the 
destruction  of  the  stronghold  by  the  Paris  mob  on  July  14,  1789. 

De  la  Coffee,  Spencer^  Ind. 

[14]  It  is  evident  that  he  wanted  to  make  43*3-^  of  103)^  %»  which 
is  434  % ,  as  can  be  found  with  24  figures  thus : — 

I  .o3>8 
•04iV 


4125 
125 

.0425  =  4>4  per  cent. 

Lena  Mathias,  Cochran y  Ind. 

No.  15  is  one  of  the  best  queries  yet  offered,  but  no  answer  to  it  has 
been  sent  in.     Will  some  one  answer  for  next  month? 

credits. 

Ella  Opperman  14;  Wilson  Palmer  14;  Samuel  Wertz  13;  W.  F. 
Hoffmann  10,  11,  12,  and  14;  C.  C.  Carter  10,  11,  and  12 ;  J.  D.  French 
12  and  13;  Chas.  O.  Du  Bois  7;  J.  D.  Brand  5  and  6;  W.  S.  Stoops 
7;  Florence  Markley  7;  Henry  Stuhrman  12  and  14. 
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MISCELLANY. 


The  Indiana  State  Fair  will  be  held  in  Indianapolis  beginning 
September  19.  Every  live  farmer  should  be  there  to  see  the  improved 
stock  and  the  new  devices  in  machinery. 

Quotations  and  Select  Stories  for  Opening  Exercises,  by 
Geo.  F.  Bass,  of  Indianapolis,  has  gone  to  the  spot.  It  goes  off  'Mike 
hot  cakes. ^^  Teachers  say  it  is  **just  the  thing. ^^  A  second  edition 
has  been  ordered,  and  the  author  is  happy. 

Correction. — In  the  advertisement  of  the  National  Normal  at 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  a  mistake  occurred  last  month.  In  giving  the  annual 
enrollment  the  figure  **  5  ^'  was  accidentally  dropped,  and  so  the  num- 
ber appeared  200,  instead  of  2500,  as  it  should  be.  The  last  graduat- 
ing class  numbered  over  200. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Commencement  of  the  Central  Normal, 
at  Danville,  held  July  28,  was  an  occasion  long  to  be  remembered  by 
those  participating  in  the  exercises.  The  re-union  of  old  students,  the 
society  exercises,  and  the  graduating  exercises,  were  all  up  to  expec- 
tation and  above,  and  everybody  was  happy.  The  outlook  for  the 
school  the  coming  year  is  flattering.    Mrs.  F.  P.  Adams  is  principal. 

Newton  County. — In  this  county  the  school  exhibit  is  made  a 
marked  feature  of  the  county  fair.  A  large  number  of  prizes  are  offered 
for  the  different  grades  of  school  work ;  and  in  addition  prizes  are  of- 
fered for  the  best  essays  and  declamations,  which  arc  to  be  delivered 
in  the  different  grades.  The  number  is  limited,  and  the  participants 
are  determined  by  preliminary  contests.  Supt.  W.  H.  Hershman  di- 
rects matters. 

A  Correction. — My  Dear  Sir:  I  think  the  solution  of  problem 
seven  of  the  June  list  is  wrong  as  given  in  the  August  Journal. 

Date  of  settlement  Sept.  i.  Then  the  first  payment,  $100,  draws 
interest  for  6  mo.  at  6%  (from  March  i  to  Sept.  i.)  $100  X  1.03  = 
$103,  amount  of  first  payment  at  time  of  settlement.  The  second 
payment,  $200,  draws  interest  for  3  mo.  at  6%  (from  June  i  to  Sept. 
1.)  $200  X  1015  =  $203.  $1000  —  $103  -f  $203  =  $694.  Present 
worth  of  I694  for  the  time  to  run  (4  mo.)  is  the  amount  due  Sept.  i. 
$694  -~  1.02  =  $680,392,  amount  due  Sept.  i.    Ans. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  Jno.  N.  Myers,  Wabash. 

Lawrence.  Kansas,  July  28,  1887. 
Dear  Sir: — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  notice  in  your  next 
issue,  that  to  ensure  receiving  a  copy  of  the  Journal  of  Proceedings  of 
the  session  of  the  National  Educational  Association  just  held  at  Chi- 
cago, members  should  notify  me  at  once,  by  postal  card,  of  their  pres- 
ent addresses  and  of  their  desire  to  secure  the  volume. 
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This  notice  is  necessary  because  of  the  number  who  are  believed  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  Association  railway  rates,  yet  who  have  no 
interest  in  the  proceedings ;  and  also  because  of  possible  errors  in  ad- 
dresses, due  to  the  unavoidable  confusion  at  the  Railway  Secretary "s 
office.  Very  truly  yours, 

James  H.  Canfield,  Secretary  N.  E.  A. 


READING  CIRCLE  NOTES, 


Sullivan  county  takes  the  lead  on  a  long  stretch.  The  first 
year  of  the  Reading  Circle,  out  of  .135  teachers,  127  joined  the  circle, 
bought  the  full  set  of  books,  and  paid  the  fee.  The  second  year  97 
bought  the  books  and  paid  the  fee.  The  third  year  120  bought  the 
books  and  paid  the  fee.  The  slight  falling  off  from  the  first  year  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  few  teachers  did  not  buy  the  new  books 
but  continued  to- read  the  old  ones. 

Supt.  [.  A.  Marlow  says  that  the  books  have  not  only  been  bought, 
but  that  they  have  been  read,  and  that  he  can  see  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  ability  of  his  teachers  as  a  consequence. 

In  several  counties  the  Reading  Circle  has  been  an  entire  failure 
because  *Uhe  work  was  so  heavy  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the 
teachers  to  do  it."     How  can  these  different  results  be  accounted  for? 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES, 


Bartholomew  Co.,  with  Howard  Sandison  and  Arnold  Tompkins 
to  to  the  work,  had  **  the  best  institute  ever  held  in  the  county.'^ 

Vigo  Co.  held  two  institutes  this  year :  one  for  the  country  teachers 
and  one  especially  for  the  Terre  Haute  teachers.  Both  were  well  con- 
ducted. 

Wayne  Co. — With  the  new  Supt.,  B.  F.  Wisler,  to  direct,  and 
T.  G.  Alford,  W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  and  J.  V.  Coombs  to  work,  Wayne 
county  had  no  trouble  in  making  its  usual  high  record. 

Delaware  Co. — Institute  held  August  8.  With  R.  G.  Boone,  M. 
J.  Mallery,  Thos.  Newlin,  and  Belle  Thomas  as  principal  instructors, 
success  was  insured.     Supt.  J.  O.  Lewellen  moves  things  on  time. 

Grant  Co.  kept  up  its  reputation  for  excellent  institutes.  Instruc- 
turs,  George  F.  Bass,  W.  H.  Mace,  Eli  F.  Brown,  with  side  help  of 
E.  M.  C.  Hobbs,  W.  A.  Bell,  and  State  Supt.  La  Follette.  Supt.  Ellis 
is  making  a  good  start. 

Warren  Co. — Two  weeks'  session,  August  1-13;  150  enrolled. 
S.  E.  Harwood  and  Miss  Charity  Dye,  principal  instructors.  The  in- 
terest was  excellent.  The  new  Supt.,  F.  Goodwin,  is  making  a  good 
start  and  is  much  liked. 
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Jackson  Co. — Held  August  8 ;  teachers  enrolled  148 ;  instructors, 
J .  A.  Woodburn,  T.  G.  Alford,  G.  F.  Kenaston,  G.  D.  Lind,  and  J.  M. 
CTallahan.  The  best  institute  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  new  Supt., 
W.  B.  Black,  is  starting  well. 

Parke  County. — Institute  held  August  i ;  attendance  150  to  175; 
principal  instructors  £.  £.  Smith  and  Mrs.  McRae.  Supt.  La  Follette 
one  day ;  interest  excellent.  One  of  the  best  counties  in  the  state  ed- 
ucationally.    W.  H.  Elson,  Supt. 

Carroll  Co.  held  a  large  and  valuable  summer  normal,  which  was 
followed  by  the  institute  August  22.  The  instructors  were  Arnold 
Tompkins  and  A.  £.  Davisson,  and  their  work  was  well  received.  The 
work  in  the  county  is  in  good  condition,  the  schools  being  well  graded. 
Supt.  J.  L.  Johnson  is  a  hard  worker. 


REPORT  OF  NORTHERN  IND,  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


Held  at  Lake  Maxinkuckee,  June  28,  29,  and  30. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Palmer  House,  one  of  the  pleasantest 
places  on  this  beautiful  body  of  water.  On  the  first  evening,  the  Pres- 
ident, D.  D.  Luke,  delivered  his  inaugural  address.  Subject:  ^* Eth- 
ical Culture  in  our  Public  Schools."  The  address  was  replete  with 
suggestive  and  practical  thoughts.  He  thinks  that  the  chief  aim  of 
education  has  changed  from  that  of  mere  memorizing  to  that  of  reflect- 
ing ;  that  the  whole  fabric  of  mental  instruction  is  based  upon  rational 
methods;  and  that  each  social  change  evolves  some  ethical  change. 
He  would  make  a  wide  difference  between  theological  religion  and 
ethical  culture.  He  believes  that  the  teaching  of  theological  religion 
in  the  school-room  is  offensive :  but  to  give  the  pupils  the  ability  to  see 
God^s  plan  in  the  flower,  in  the  animal,  in  man,  in  everything,  is  en- 
nobling. 

June  29 — Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee.  Prof.  Alpheus 
McTaggart,  of  the  State  Normal,  read  an  excellent  paper  on  ^*  Moral 
Training  in  the  Public  Schools."  The  author  reviewed  the  present 
state  of  society  and  attributed  much  of  the  responsibility  of  such  con- 
dition to  our  public  schools.  He  regards  moral  instruction  as  a  devel- 
opment not  only  of  the  sensibilities  but  also  of  the  intellect.  He  be- 
lieves that  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  one  power  of  the  mind  without 
strengthening  the  others ;  that  a  good  example  is  the  most  potent  agent 
in  the  formation  of  good  moral  character  in  the  pupil ;  and  that  the 
moral  instruction  is  the  highest  duty  of  the  teacher. 

The  discussion  of  the  paper  was  opened  by  W.  A.  Bell.  He  believes 
that  the  homes  and  churches  are  more  responsible  than  the  schools  for 
the  present  state  of  society ;  that  the  schools  are  doing. more  than  they 
get  credit  for — more  than  the  church  and  home  combined.    He  believes 
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that  all  laws,  whether  physical,  mental  or  moral,  come  from  God,  and 
that  everything  we  do  should  conform  to  these  laws. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  A.  McTaggart,  and  Mr.  Boltwood 
of  Evanston  (111.)  high  school.  Mr.  Boltwood  thinks  that  the  teach- 
ers are  not  doing  as  much  as  they  would  like  to  do,  because  of  the 
mistaken  idea,  prevalent  in  many  communities,  that  morality  can  not 
be  taught  without  teaching  theological  religion. 

**  Philosophy  of  Expression  "  was  the  subject  of  a  carefully  prepared 
paper  by  Miss  Tressa  J.  Crocker,  teacher  Delsarte  System  of  Expres- 
sion, Logansport.  She  spoke  of  its  importance  and  the  necessity  of 
teaching  it  more  thoroughly  and  more  systematically  in  the  public 
schools.  She  gave  a  clear  and  concise  explanation  of  the  uses  of  the 
various  organs  of  expression. 

The  discussion  was  oj^ned  by  T.  J.  Sanders  and  was  continued  by 
W.  A.  Bell  and  others.  All  the  speakers  complimented  the  paper  very- 
high  ly. 

**More  Knowledge  for  the  Teacher"  was  the  subject  presented  by 
Henry  Gunder,  Supt.  of  North  Manchester  schools.  He  criticised 
the  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  give  primary  teachers  limited  ex- 
aminations. He  believes  that  it  is  within  the  powers  of  every  true 
teacher  to  take  two  or  three  studies  each  year  in  addition  to  his  regu- 
lar school  duties — thus  completing  in  a  few  years  a  complete  college 
course.  He  opposes  the  stated  test  examinations,  on  the  grounds  that 
they  make  the  teacher  narrow. 

The  sugject  was  warmly  discussed  by  Messrs.  Boltwood,  Saunders^ 
Mace,  McTaggart,  and  Bell. 

In  the  afternoon  H.  M.  La  Follette,  State  Supt.,  delivered  an  excel- 
lently prepared  address  on  Victor  Hugo.  He  regards  Shakespeare, 
Goethe,  and  Hugo  as  the  greatest  of  all  human  teachers — each  excel- 
ling in  certain  lines  of  education.  He  dwelt  especially  upon  the  infiu* 
ence  of  Hugo  as  an  educator.  He  says  that  this  influence  is  felt  not 
only  in  France  but  in  all  the  civilized  world,  not  only  among  his  friends 
but  also  among  his  foes. 

H.  B.  Jacobs,  Supt.  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  gave  a  very 
enthusiastic  address  on  "That  upon  which  we  Build — The  Thought."" 
He  believes  that  there  has  been  too  much  attention  paid  to  having 
pupils  prepare  for  examination  and  not  enough  time  spent  in  the  study 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  children.  He  would  shorten  the  courses 
of  study  and  devote  more  time  to  the  formation  of  right  character  in  the 
children.  He  believes  that  the  mental  ^nd  moral  faculties  are  so  closely 
related  that  we  can  not  train  one  without  developing  the  other ;  that 
while  man  naturally  goes  forward,  the  degree  of  advancement  depends 
upon  circumstances.  These  surroundings  may  be  the  commendations 
of  true  friends,  the  adversities  overcome,  or  awakening  the  feeling  of 
wonder  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 
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At  the  evening  session,  by  request  Miss  Farster  favored  the  associ- 
ation with  a  well  rendered  vocal  solo.  Prof.  O.  J.  Craig,  of  Purdue, 
delivered  the  annual  address — aubject,  '*  Leadership."  He  says  **  that 
before  persons  engage  in  any  enterprise  they  are  apt  to  enquire  into 
the  character  of  those  who  are  already  engaged  in  if ;  and  that  we 
judge  of  the  merits  of  a  cause  by  the  leaders  of  that  cause.  He  thinks, 
that  an  efficient  system  of  schools  implies  an  efficient  superintendent. 
He  has  no  sympathy  for  the  teacher  who  complains  that  she  can  not 
interest  her  pupils.  He  names  the  following  as  the  essential  elements, 
of  success  in  any  avocation :  enthusiasm,  devotion  to  duty,  character, 
singleness  of  aim.  He  believes  that  a  teacher  must  not  only  be  able 
to  grapple  an  emergency  but  to  create  one.  • 

Miss  Crocker  and  Dr.  Overholser,  of  Logansport,  gave  us  beautiful 
recitations  at  the  close  of  the  address.  Miss  Crocker  also  recited 
**  Casca  "  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session. 

June  30,  the  Nominating  Committee  made  the  following  report  :. 

President—^.  W.  Wright,  Kendall ville. 

J/-     n      V    /    S  M^ss  Harriet  Caspar,  Bourbon. 
ytce-l  resiaents  ^  j^.^^  j^^^.^  ^   ^^^^^  Huntington. 

Secretary — Calvin  Moon,  South  Bend. 

Treasurer — W.  H.  Sims,  Goshen. 

Executive  Comvtiitee — J.  C.  Clack,  C^'«,  Logansport;  R.  A.  Chasev 
Plymouth ;  Henry  Gunder,  North  Manchester ;  Miss  Josie  Fielding^ 
Warsaw;  Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae,  Marion. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  concurred  in. 

W.  H.  Mace,  of  De  Pauw  Normal,  read  a  paper  entitled,  **The: 
Methods  of  U.  S.  History  in  the  High  School.  He  thinks  that  U.  S.. 
History  may  be  and  ought  to  be  presented  to  the  child  in  such  a  way 
that  he  can  comprehend  it.  This  would  necessitate  a  seriies'of  histories . 
adapted  to  the  various  grades.  Completeness  of  thought  must  be  the- 
aim  of  the  high  school  history.  The  writer  thinks  that  we  should 
pay  more  attention  to  the  growth  of  civilization,  and  objects  to  the  - 
omission  of  the  study  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  Declaration  * 
of  Independence,  and  the  Constitution. 

D.  W.  Thomas,  of  Elkhart,  thinks  that  there  is  too  much  attention! 
paid  to  the  teaching  of  the  text-book  and  not  enough  to  the  teaching 
of  the  thing ;  that  there  must  be  a  definite  purpose  in  the  teaching  of 
any  lesson,  and  this  purpose  must  be  determined  by  the  teacher — the 
teacher  must  direct. 

** Co-operation  of  Parents''  is  the  subject  of  a  well  prepared  paper 
by  Mr.  Douglas.  He  thinks  that  to  secure  the  right  influence  of  the 
whole  is  but  to  secure  the  support  of  the  individuals.  The  writer  be-- 
lieves  that  the  teacher  is  partially  responsible  for  the  present  condition, 
of  things.  He  says  that  the  way  to  interest  the  parents  is  to  let  them^ 
know  that  there  is  something  for  them  to  do.  He  believes  that,  we: 
4 
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should  visit  them  frequently  and  have  confidential  talks  with  them ; 
that  these  visits  should  be  made  before  any  trouble  arises ;  that  the 
parents  may  be  led  by  these  visits  to  make  frequent  tests  of  the  work 
of  their  children ;  that  special  invitations  should  be  sent  out  to  the 
parents  asking  them  to  visit  the  school,  and  then  make  it  pleasant  for 
them  when  they  do  come ;  that  the  teacher  should  do  this  not  so  much 
from  a  sense  of  duty  as  from  an  interest  in  the  child's  welfare.  He 
believed  that  our  newspapers  should  take  more  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  schools ;  and  less  in  murders,  robberies,  and  other  crimes. 

Supt.  La  FoUette  thinks  that  the  work  of  country  pupils  is  better 
than  that  of  the  city  pupils,  because  the  parents  are  so  much  more  in- 
terested iif  school  work. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  J.  F.  Scull,  of  Rochester.  Theme, 
**The  School's  Place  in  Education,"  The  educational  institutions 
named  are  the  home,  the  church,  the  school,  the  newspaper.  He 
took  up  each  one  of  these  topics  and  presented  its  work  in  the  scheme 
of  education.  He  believes  that  the  school  curriculum  should  be  short- 
ened and  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  industrial  education. 

Several  persons  took  part  in  discussing  the  point — what  should  be 

stricken  out.     No  two  of  them  wanted  to  cut  out  the  same  subjects. 

•D.  D.  Luke,  after  a  few  appropriate  closing  remarks,  adjourned  the 

meeting  to  a  time  and  place  to  be  fixed  by  the  executive  committee. 

D.  D.  Luke,  President. 
J.  C.  Black,  Secretary, 


PERSONAL. 


W.  S   Ifoover  goes  to  Sandborn. 
VV.  R.  Nesbit  is  Supt.  at  Sullivan. 
W.  N.  Gates  directs  at  Abbington. 
F.  G.  Boone  is  the  man  at  Merom. 
R.  S.  Ruckels  directs  at  Edwardsport. 
C.  F.  Fox'takes  charge  at  Port  Fulton. 
John  Swisher  is  principal  at  Jonesboro. 
Elmer  Shurtz  will  hold  forth  at  Bicknell. 
C.  A.  Riley  is  principal  at  Freelandville. 
VV.  W.  Craig  is  principal  at  Middletown. 
Alonzo  Gates  is  the  best  man  at  Bruceville. 
J.  O.  Edgerton  is  the  best  man  at  Webster. 
Geo.  W.  Meikel  is  at  the  head  at  Economy. 
Wm.  Furr  will  direct  affairs  at  Veedersburg. 
J.  H.  Tomlin  will  remain  principal  at  Clinton. 
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R.  M.  Milbum  directs  school  affairs  at  Jasper. 

J.  E.  Clifford  will  serve  a  second  year  at  Ewing. 

J.  P.  Jones  is  the  educational  leader  at  Fairmount. 

J.  W.  Birchfield  will  continue  principal  at  St.  Paul. 

W.  D.  Chambers  continues  in  control  at  Scottsburg. 

Everett  Shepardson  will  continue  in  charge  at  Shoals. 

Chas.  Hewett  seems  a  fi:^ture  as  Supt.  at  Knightstown. 

J.  F.  Engle,  a  State  Normalite,  is  principal  at  Lexington. 

S.  A.  D.  Harry  is  the  new  Supt.  of  the  Covington  schools. 

J.  F.  Study  continues  in  the  superintendency  at  Richmond. 

Oscar  R.  Baker  is  principal  of  the  Knightstown  high  school. 

J.  G.  Scott,  late  of  New  Providence,  goes  to  Cloverport,  Ky. 

J.N.  Barnard  will  faithfully  direct  the  schools  at  Springport. 

W.  S.  Almond  continues  faithful  to  the  interests  of  (Old)  Vernon. 

J.  W.  Walker,  formerly  of  Green  county,  is  now  Prin.  at  Oaktown. 

Miss  Carrie  Furber  remains  as  Prin.  of  the  New  Castle  high  school. 

Levi  Ulrich  will  "teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot''  at  Greens- 
boro. 

A.  J.  Johnson,  one  of  Indiana's  old  and  tried  teachers,  will  continue 
at  Milton. 

T.  J.  Shea,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  is  to  have  charge  at 
Loogootee. 

W.  H.  Cain  continues  at  Carlisle,  where  he  has  taught,  lo,  these 
many  years. 

Wm.  W.  White  will  remain  in  charge  of  Rich  Square  Academy, 
near  Lewisville. 

T.  A.  Mott,  one  of  Wayne  county's  leading  teachers,  is  principal  of 
the  Dublin  schools. 

J.  H.  Bobbit,  late  Supt.  of  Decatur  county,  is  to  be  principal  at 
Paxton  the  coming  year. 

John  A.  Wood,  last  year  at  Clinton,  expects  to  finish  his  course  at 
the  State  Normal  this  year. 

Ritter,  a  graduate  of  the  Valparaiso  Normal,  will  ^ake  charge 

of  the  Crothersville  schools. 

Wm.  Stratford  was  re-elected  Supt.  at  Vevay,  and  R.  L.  Thieban 
principal  of  the  high  school. 

E.  B.  Atkinson,  formerly  of  Parke  county,  is  now  Supt.  of  Burt  Co., 
Neb.     His  address  is  Tekama. 

Thos.  Newlin  is  principal  of  Spiceland  Academy,  and  also  principal 
of  the  Spiceland. public  schools. 
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John  E.  Bishop  is  the  new  Supt.  of  Jay  county,  as  the  result  of  the 
resignation  of  the  two  contestants. 

H.  C.  Montgomery  resigns  the  high  school  at  Seymour,  to  accrept 
the  superintendency  at  Gilman,  lU. 

W.  W.  Cheshire,  formerly  Supt.  of  Lake  county,  will  superintend 
the  schools  of  Salida,  Colorado,  the  coming  year. 

W.  Steele  Ewing,  former  Supt.  of  Miami  county,  has  for  several 
years  past  been  principal  of  the  Dover  Hill  school. 

D.  D.  Luke,  for  many  years  the  Supt.  at  Ligonier,  has  accepted  an 
appointment  at  Washington,  in  government  service. 

E.  M.  Teeple,  late  principal  of  the  schools  at  Charlestown,  has  ac- 
cepted the  principalship  of  the  high  school  at  Portland. 

W.  M.  Croan,  formerly  Supt.  of  Madison  county,  still  reports  pro- 
gress and  success  in  his  normal  at  Shenandoah,  Iowa.  * 

Edgar  Stinson,  of  Ohio,  will  take  the  principalship  of  Fairmount 
Academy,  vice  E.  O.  Ellis,  elected  county  superintendent. 

R.  A.  Chase  has  served  seventeen  years  as  Supt.  of  the  Plymouth 
schools,  and  the  people  still  desire  his  services.     Strange! 

J.  W.  Hesler  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  Centreville  schools. 
These  schools  are  prospering  and  will  add  a  teacher  this  year. 

W.  D.  Kerlin,  of  the  high  school,  was  promoted  to  the  superintend- 
ency of  the  New  Castle  schools  upon  the  resignation  of  C.  W.  Harvey. 

Miss  Harriet  Caspar,  a  State  Normal  graduate,  whose  article  we 
printed  in  the  August  Journal,  will  be  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Bourbon. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Dennis,  of  Earlham  College,  did  institute  work  at 
Tckama,  Neb.,  this  summer,  and  the  report  of  it  in  an  Omaha  paper 
is  flattering  indeed. 

V.  Livingood  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  Covington 
schools  to  accept  a  position  in  the  faculty  of  the  Inter-State  Normal 
School  at  Covington. 

F.  N.  Dewey,  a  graduate  of  Hillsdale  College,  has  been  elected 
Supt.  of  the  La  Grange  schools.  This  will  be  his  first  experience  as 
superintendent  of  schools. 

S.  W.  Pearcy,  who  was  four  years  in  charge  of  Fairview  Academy, 
Rush  Co.,  Ind.,  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  Classical  and  Business  College 
at  North  Middletown,  Ky. 

E.  B.  Milam  and  W.  H.  Pennington,  both  former  superintendents 
of  Knox  county,  have  gone  into  business  together  in  Vincennes.  They 
deal  in  books  and  general  school  supplies,  and  can  furnish  a  teacher 
almost  anything  he  needs.  They  also  represent  A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co. 
in  Knox  and  four  adjoining  counties.     They  deserve  success. 
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S.  S.  Parr,  dean  of  De  Pauw  Normal  School,  was  elected  President 
of  the  Normal  Department  of  the  National  Association.  Mr.  Parr  is 
now  in  Europe,  studying  educational  problems. 

Mrs.  Eudora  Hailman,  principal  of  the  La  Porte  Training  School 
for  Kindergartners,  was  elected  President  of  the  Kindergarten  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  Educational  Association.     An  excellent  choice. 

W,  W.  Parsons,  Pres.  of  the  State  Normal,  was  urged  recently  to 
consider  a  proposition  to  accept  the  presidency  of  a  western  college,  at 
an  advanced  salary,  but  fortunately  for  the  Normal  and  for  Indiana, 
he  declined. 

J.  W.  Perrin,  formerly  principal  at  Newport,  but  for  two  years  past 
principal  of  one  of  the  ward  schools  at  Danville,  111.,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  high  school  as  teacher  of  English.  Mr.  Perrin  passed 
successfully  the  examination  for  an  Indiana  state  certificate,  last  year. 

State  Supt.  H.  M.  La  FoUette  is  traveling  day  and  night  attending 
institutes.     He  averages  one  a  day.     He  is  giving  special  attention  to 

■ 

the  Reading  Circle  work.     He  appreciates  its  importance.     He  is  well 
received  ever}' where,  and  makes  a  good  impression  on  everybody  he 

meets. 

» 

Miss  Emily  A.  Hayward,  a  graduate  of  Antioch  College,  formerly 
teacher  in  the  Brookville  high  school,  but  for  several  years  past  in  the 
high  school  of  Springfield,  111.,  has  been  elected  teacher  of  Latin  in 
the  North  Denver,  Col.,  high  school,  at  a  salary  of  $1000.  This  is  a 
deserved  promotion. 

EH  F.  Brown,  as  heretofore  announced,  resigned  the  superintend- 
cncy  of  the  schools  of  Paducah,  Ky.,  on  account  of  ill  health.  He 
has  removed  his  family  to  his  old  home  at  Irvington,  near  Indianapolis, 
and  has  taken  a  state  agency  for  The  People  ^s  Encyclopedia,  and  will 
make  Indianapolis  his  headquarters.  Both  Mr.  Brown  and  his  Ency- 
clopedia are  well  and  favorably  known  in  Indiana. 

C.  W.  Harvey,  one  of  Indiana^s  most  efficient  and  most  respected 
superintendents,  as  heretofore  noted,  resigned  the  superint'endency  of 
the  New  Castle  schools  at  the  close  of  last  school  year.  He  had  been 
in  the  educational  work  thirty-nine  years — nineteen  of  them  in  Indiana, 
divided  between  Greensburg  and  New  Castle.  Mr.  Harvey  is  now 
located  in  Richmond,  engaged  in  the  drug  business. 
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The  Old  Nest,"  is  the  name  of  a  piece  of  music  by  J.  W.  Rugle, 
and  published  by  S.  C.  Hanson,  of  Williamsport,  Ind.,  who  supplies 
the  words.  The  words  are  good  and  the  music  ^^ looks'''*  well.  That 
is  as  far  as  the  editor  of  the  Journal  can  go  in  making  a  notice. 
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Journal  of  Pedagogy  is  the  name  of  a  new  paper  edited  at  Athens, 
Ohio,  by  J.  P.  Gordy,  Ph.  D.  It  looks  well  and  reads  well,  and  is 
likely  to  continue — for  some  months. 

Our  August  Pansy  has  come  with  its  forty  pages  of  boy  and  girl 
stories  and  pictures.  We  wish  we  could  lend  it  to  all  the  young  folks 
we  know.  But,  what  is  better,  send  to  D.  Lothrop  Company,  Boston, 
for  it.  The  subscription  price  is  |i  a  year ;  but  they  will  send  you  one 
number  for  five  cents — it  may  be  a  back  number.  It  is  a  veritable 
missionary. 

How  TO  Teach  Natural  Science  in  the  Public  Schools  :  By 
Wm,  T.  Harris.  Syracuse^  N.  Y. :  C.  IV,  Bardeen. 
This  is  No.  XI  of  a  series  of  school-room  classics  published  by  Mr. 
Bardeen.  The  above  was  made  by  Mr.  Harris  for  the  St.  Louis  schools 
while  he  was  Supt.  To  know  that  Dr.  Harris  did  the  work  is  sufficient 
to  commend  it  to  the  careful  consideration  of  all  well  informed  teachers. 

History  of  the  American  People:    By  Arthur  Gilman,  M.  A. 

Published  by  the  Inter-State  Publishing  Company^  Chicago  and 

Boston.    668  pages, 
Mr.  Oilman  has  given  us  a  most  excellent  history  for  general  read- 
ing or  for  schools.     The  type  is  bold  and  clear,  the  illustrations  nu- 
merous and  well  chosen,  and  the  style  simple  and  interesting.     It  wiU 
rank  among  the  best  for  class  use  in  the  advanced  grades. 

Health  Lessons:  By  Jerome  Walker^  M.  D.  New  York:  D. 
Appieton  6r*  Co.  C.  E.  Lane^  Chicago^  Western  Agent.  * 
One  of  the  chief  charms  of  this  book  is  the  language.  While  it  is 
plain  and  simple,  such  as  very  young  children  can  comprehend,  it 
does  not,  at  any  time  become  babyish.  It  is  intended  for  the  use  of 
primary  schools.  It  is  attractively  illustrated.  It  is  intended  rather 
as  a  reading  book  than  a  book  for  study,  and  to  the  teacher  is  com- 
mitted the  privilege  of  expounding  the  text,  making  it  interesting,  and 
thrusting  as  much  of  the  good  advice  home  to  the  children  as  they  can 
grasp  and  practice.     It  is,  in  every  respect  a  little  gem. 

A  Genealogical  Tree  of  the  Royal  .Family  of  England  :    From 
the  time  of  Egbert,  S2yy  A.  D.,  to  Victoria j  1887,  A.  D.    Pre- 
pared by  Juliette  Mount  Mooney^  of  Vincennes,  Indiana. 
It  is  in  chart  form,  and  appeals  directly  to  the  eye.     The  lower 
trunk  of  the  tree  represents  the  Saxons,  and  the  projecting  branches 
show  the  different  rulers  under  the   Saxon  regime.    The  invading 
Danes  are  not  grafted  on  the  Saxon  trunk,  but  take  root  for  them- 
selves.   The  advent  of  the  Normans  gives  the  tree  still  another  root, 
which  shoots  up  and  out,  developing  at  different  intervals  the  Planta- 
ganets,  the  Tudors,  the  Stuarts,  the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  lastly 
Queen  Victoria.     It  is  an  ingenious  production,  and  will  certainly  aid 
the  student  greatly  in  fixing  the  line  of  descent  of  the  English  kings. 
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First  Steps  in  Scientific  Knowledge  :  Complete  in  seven  parts. 
Philadelphia :    y.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 

(i)  Animals;  (2)  Plants;  (3)  Stones  and  Rocks;  (4)  Physics, 
(5)  deniistry;  (6)  Animal  Physiology;  (7)  Vegetable  Physiology. 
The  first  part  contains  84  pages ;  the  second  and  third  together,  70 ; 
the  fourth  and  fifth  together,  129;  the  sixth  and  seventh  together,  91. 
Total  374  pages,  bound  in  one  volume. 

In  each  part  the  elementary  principles  or  most  important  facts  are 
clearly  and  simply  set  forth,  and  wherever  needful,  experiments  are 
freely  used.  The  work  abounds  in  illustrations,  summaries,  and  sub- 
jects for  composition.  It  is  a  foreign  work,  by  Paul  Bert,  member  of 
the  Institute  and  ex-Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  France.  The 
translation  has  been  revised  and  corrected  by  Wm.  H.  Greene,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia  Central  High  School. 

There  is  no  other  similar  work  before  the  public.  No  teacher  should 
be  without  it. 

A  Third  Reader  :  By  y,  H,  Stickney,  Published  by  Ginn  &*  Com- 
pany^ Boston 

This  book  is  in  keeping  with  the  style,  plan,  and  appearance  of  the 
First  and  Second,  issued  some  months  ago.  *'The  aim  of  the  editors 
and  publishers  of  this  series  has  been  to  advance  children  more  rap- 
idly, not  simply  in  the  oral  reading  of  set  lessons,  but  in  that  to  which 
fluent  oral  reading  is  a  means,  the  taste  for  a  kind  of  reading  which 
will  ennoble  and  instruct."  To  accomplish  this,  the  lessons  are  not 
so  disconnected,  the  subjects  are  continuous  in  character,  and  are 
mainly  literary  in  their  nature,  and  the  style  is  largely  narrative^  which 
make  interesting  reading. 

We  have  faith  in  the  success  of  this  series,  and  are  glad  to  note  that 
all  possible  efforts  are*being  made  by  publishers  everywhere,  to  attract 
children  from  trashy  literature. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


School  Boards  contemplating  changes,  can  learn  the  address  of  the  best 
Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  make  a  change,  from  the  Teachers* 
Co-operative  Association,  170  State  St.,  Chicago,  Orville  Brewer,  Manager. 
We  can  assure  all  who  write  them  of  confidential  and  honorable  treatment. 

A  CARD  TO  TEACHERS. — If  you  have  school  books  wfaieh  you  do 
not  care  to  keep,  I  will  take  them  in  exchange  for  books  you  may  need. 
Please  send  me  a  list  of  those  you  would  like  to  sell  or  exchange. 
Send  orders  for  cheap  school  books  to  C.  M.BARNES,  151  and  153  Wabash 
Ayenue,  Chicago,  Ills.  i-tf. 

"Go  Heal  Thyself."— French  Lick  and  West  Baden  Springs,  located  80 
miles  northwest  of  Louisville,  on  the  "Monon  Route."  The  cures  effected  by. 
using  these  waters,  even  in  the  most  severe  cases  of  Scrofula,  Bright's  Disease 
or  Rheumatism,  are  immediate  and  lasting.  For  analysis,  illustrated  pamph- 
lets, etc.,  address  E.  O.  McCormick,  General  Passenger  Ag't,  Adams  Express 
Building,  Chicago.  ' 
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Sully's  Teachers'  Hand-Book  of  Psychology — Adopted  for  use  hj 
'the  Reading  Circle  of  Indiana,  will  be  supplied  to  teachers  at  the  following 
fprices:  Single  copies,  post-paid,  $1.23  ;  in  quantities,  party  ordering  paying 
•express,  |i.lo.  This  book  can  be  obtained  for  any  teacher  or  member  of  the 
Reading  Circle  by  addressing  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  152  and  154  Wa- 
<bash  Avenue,  Chicago.  9*3t 

Welkbr's  <*Common  School  Music  Writer"— Is  a  new  departure  in 
the  way  of  a  Music  Book.  It  enables  the  teacher  to  place  the  science  of 
"Vocal  Music  before  the  pupil  with  the  same  assurance  of  results  as  he  has  in 
other  sciences.  The  theory  held  by  the  author  of  this  work  is,  **  we  learn  to  do 
'by  doing."  The  pupil  is  led  to  do  the  work  before  recitation,  by  writing  the 
notes  on  the  stafr.  Full  explanation  with  each  book.  Send  50  cents  for  sam- 
ple copy  to  G.  H.  Welker,  Mitchell,  Ind.  9-It 


'^rA/%MrpQI  Our  New  Sc-<ool  Aids  will  assist  in  conducting;  your  schools  in 
I  QML/nCnO  I  good  quiet  order.  Each  set  contains  ai6  large  beautiful  chromo 
•  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards  elegantly  lithographed  in  sixty  different  designs,  colors 
and  mottos;  price  per  Fet  Si ;  half  set  180  cards  50c.  Large  set  samples  pretty  chcomo 
day  school  reward,  prize,  fine  gift  cards  and  teachers'  school  supplies  20c.  Price  list  and 
few  samples  free ;  ail  post-paid  by  mail.  Postage  stamps  taken.  Please  send  a  trial  or- 
der. 9-4t  A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 

Ag^entS  Wllllt6d|     We  wish  to  obtain  agents  in  every  county  in  the  United  States 

AiTAnta  WflntAil'*''^  Canadas  to  sell  articles  of  great  ment.     Our  agents  not  only 

A|^«Dt»  Tvaui^vu  ^jjj^e  quick  sales,  but  large  profits,  and  have  exclusive  territory  ss- 

.A§^6llt8  Wftllt^d  signed  them.    One  agent  made  $35  clear  in  7  hours,  another  I30  clear 

A  Ilik    ta  IVnntjtdi*"  ^"^  ^^y*     ^^  ^'^^  ^'  ^^^^  agents  fail  to  clear  9ioo  after  working  30 

■AII6II18  "•tnMflljdjiys,  they  can  return  goods  unsold  and  money  paid  for  them  wiU 

.j^o^^ntg  WftDtfd  ^^  refunded.    Send  at  once  for  our  Illustrated  Circulars,  they  are 

.  A     ™r      A    jifr**-     Atldress,  National  Novelty  Company,  514  Smithfield  St, 

Agents  W»*ntedi Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ^ly 
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We  still  have  (September  ist)  326  vacancies  for  the  Fall  term.  At 
the  last  moment  many  failures  occur  from  sickness,  failures  on  exami- 
.nationSf  appointments  to  better  places,  etc.,  which  cause  racancies 
which  must  be  filled  at  once.  We  now  have  three  Normal  School  po- 
'sitionSf  several  College  and  Academy  positions,  a  large  number  of 
principalships  and  superintendencies,  and  about  200  places  in  the  Pri- 
mary and  Grammar  grades  at  good  salaries. 

Teachers  not  yet  located  should  write  at  once.  Our  agency  has 
filled  two-thirds  of  the  best  places  vacant  this  year  west  of  New  York 
State.     Send  at  once  for  circulars. 

'^€%gt  TEACHERS  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  QOA 

•■^9iK^9     9*1^        170  btate  St  ,  Chicago,  opposite  Palmer  Hoi  se.  ^#^a^^ 

SPICELAND  ACADEMY, 

This  well-known  school  has  just  completed  the  most  successful  year 
in  its  history.     The  eighteenth  year  will  open  September  5,  1887. 

Our  facilities  for  thorough  work  were  never  better.  The  purpose  of 
the  school  is  symmetrical  development— intellectual,  moral,  and  physical. 
This  school  is  second  to  none  of  like  grade,  and  we  can  offer  many  in- 
ducements to  parents  and  students,  among  which  are  cheapness  of 
board,  moral  tone  of  community,  experienced  teachers,  thorough  work, 
small  classes,  personal  attention  to  students,  reference  libraries,  expe- 
rimental apparatus,  choice  of  studies,  literary  societies,  good  business 
xeducation,  preparation  for  college,  professional  preparation  of  teachers. 

Correspondence  and  inspection  solicited.     Send  for  catalogue. 
9-2t  THOMAS  NEWUN,  Sup't. 
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OPENING  EXERCISES, 


SIGEL   E.    RAINES. 


[HE  subject  of  Opening  Exercises  is  one  not  a  great  deal 
discussed  by  educators  and  works  upon  methods  , hence 
^^v^'  what  I  shall  set  forth  in  this  paper  will,  to  a  great  degree, 
be  the  result  of  my  own  observation  and  experience  in  the 
school-room. 

The  Opening  Exercise,  standing  as  it  does  at  the  beginning  of 
the  day's  work,  sustains  about  the  same  relation  to  the  remaining 
work  of  the  4ay  as  the  first  day's  work  sustains  to  the  after  work 
of  the  year ;  and  if  it  be  poor  in  quality,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  work  of  the  day  will  be  poorer  than  had  the  exercise  been 
good,  and  vice  versa.  Hence,  the  importance- of  good,  strong, 
life-giving  opening  exercises. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  exercise,  it  may  be  devotional,  moral, 
or  intellectual.  The  devotional  and  moral  are  generally  classed 
as  one,  but  for  clearness  and  definiteness  I  shall  consider  them 
separately. 

The  exercise  as  devotional  may  consist  of  singing,  scripture 
lessons,  prayer,  and  kmdred  things.  The  purpose  of  these  ex- 
ercises is,  pre-eminently,  to  teach  and  impress  upon  the  child  his 
relations  to  the  Infinite,  and  inspire  him  with  love  and  reverence 
for  God  as  his  heavenly  Father. 

The  exercise  of  song  is  no  small  factor  in  this  work.  Music 
softens  the  feelings,  quiets  the  mind,  and  promotes  thought. 
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Music  seems  to  pervade  all  around  with  gentleness  and  refine- 
ment. It  appears  to  be  incompatible  with  rowdiness  and  disor- 
der. In  proof  of  this  I  have  had  the  grammar  school,  some 
mornings,  dome  bounding  up  the  stairs,  and  when  seated  they 
were  so  full  of  uneasiness  and  restlessness  that  eels  would  seem 
stupid  as  compared  with  them ;  but  when  the  organ  sounded  the 
prelude  for  the  opening  song,  in  a  moment  all  would  become  as 
calm  and  peaceful  as  if  some  fabled  musician  of  old  had  led  them 
captive  by  his  rich  melodies. 

In  singing  the  children  should  be  led  to  sing  smoothly  and 
softly.  The  rough,  discordant  tones  heard  in  some  singing  har- 
row up  the  mind  and  arouse  the  baser  feelings.  Such  tones, 
either  in  singing  or  speaking,  tend  to  promote  disorder,  and 
should  be  banished  from  every  school  room. 

Music  also  has  a  stimulating  influence.  To  this  Congreve 
testifies  as  follows:  '* Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  a  savage 
breast,  to  soften  rocks  or  bend  a  knotted  oak."  **rve  read  that 
things  inanimate  have  moved,  and,  as  with  living  souls,  have 
been  informed  by  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sound.  The 
meaning  of  song  goes  deep.     Who  is  there  that  in  logical  words 

m 

can  express  the  effect  music  has  upon  us?" 

The  best  form  that  I  can  put  it  in  is:  ''That  it  is  a  kind  of 
inarticulate,  fathomless  speech  which  leads  to  thfe  edge  of  the 
Infinite  and  lets  us  for  a  moment  gaze  upon  its  rich  treasures  of 
the  good  and  beautiful." 

In  devotional  exercises,  the  purpose  of  the  lessons  from  the 
Bible  should  be,  first  to  impress  the  child  with  a  sense  of  God's 
parental  love  and  presence,  so  as  to  arouse  in  him  sentiments  of 
love  and  reverence  for  the  Creator.  To  do  this  we  must  take  as 
a  basis  the  inherent  love  and  reverence  of  the  child  and  its  man. 
ifested  development  in  the  family.  Froebel  says  these  sentiments 
and  even  that  of  religion  are  a  part  of  our  natures,  born  into  us, 
and  are  not  implanted  by  education,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  educate 
and  develop  them.  This,  then,  forms  our  true  basis  for  such 
work. 

To  teach  him  his  relations  to  God  as  his  heavenly  Father,  the 
ground  work  must  be  the  relations  which  he  sustains  to  his  pa- 
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rents  in  the  flesh.  Such  passages  as  '^  Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  prolonged,"  may  be  made  a  suffi- 
cient basis  from  which  to  impress  upon  him  these  relations. 

To  show  God's  rule  in  relation  to  men,  biographies  of  various 
Bible  characters  are  very  hopeful.     For  instance,  in  Abraham 
we  see  the  necessity  of  implicit  faith ;  in  Jacob,  the  ruling  of  a« 
nation ;  and  in  Job,  the  reward  of  patience.     From  these  also, 
excellent  moral  lessons  may  be  adduced. 

In  presenting  the  nature  and  character  of  God,  nothing  is  of 
greater  utility  than  the  Bible  emblem. 

In  the  expression,  "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,"  we  have  the 
graces  of  watchfulness,  tenderness,  and  loving  care  set  forth  in 
a  way  that  at  once  appeals  to  the  child's  understanding.  But 
in  using  these  emblems  the  teacher  must  first  fully  explain  and 
illustrate  the  object  of  reference  in  the  figure ;  then  may  be  given 
the  emblem  and  its  spiritual  interpretation. 

Directly  associated  with  the  emblem  is  the  parable,  which  prob- 
ably excels  it  in  value,  as  it  appeals  directly  to  the  child's  expe- 
rience, thus  creating  interest^  the  mother  of  attention.  Their  con- 
creteness  also  is  in  the  child's  favor.  Parables  should  be  viewed 
first  in  their  literal  sense,  and  secondly  in  the  figurative,  making 
the  application  of  the  one  to  the  other  in  every  particular.  In 
the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  make  a  clear  and  concise  application 
of  the  spiritual  to  the  literal  will  lie  her  success  in  teaching  the 
parable. 

In  using  the  Bible  we  must  sedulously  avoid  the  rock  upon 
which  so  many  teachers  have  dashed  their  bark  to  pieces,  and 
that  is  in  regard  to  interpretation.  The  teacher  must  teach  mor- 
ality, not  religion ;  principles,  not  creeds  and  doctrines ;  justice, 
not  plans  of  salvation.  He  must  be  a  man,  not  a  sectarian ;  in 
short,  he  must  be  a  spiritual  devotee  working  for  the  good  of  the 
human  family,  endowed  with  every  grace,  hewing  just  to  the 
line,  but  never  beyond  it. 

Opening  Exercises,  as  intellectual,  will  consist  of  reading,  talks 
upon  interesting  topics,  story  telling,  etc.  In  this  kind  of  an 
opening  exercise  much  interest  can  be  created  and  a  great  deal 
of  information  given,  but  these,  in  such  an  exercise,  are  second- 
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ary  to  other  things  to  be  gained  from  it.     Hence  I  shall  pass  it 
by  with  just  this  casual  glance. 

For  moral  training  is  the  opening  exercise  especially  adapted, 
and  every  kind  may  be  used  to  attain  this  end.  But  in  accom- 
plishing this  a  great  many  other  valuable  things  are  wrought.  I 
,  shall  leave  this  part  of  opening  exercise  for  a  future  paper  by 
seme  one,  and  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  some  particular  ex- 
ercises. 

The  first  of  these  is  poetical  quotations,  and  gems  of  thought 
generally.  Some  author  says:  ''Quotations  are  the  watchwords 
of  great  men/'  and  if  properly  taught,  I  say  they  may  be  made 
the  watchwords  of  children  as  well. 

From  these  every  kind  and  variety  of  conduct  may  be  reached,, 
and  general  injunctions  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach  any  in- 
dividual case. 

A  good  motto  or  a  wise  proverb  ringing  in  the  ears  of  a  pupil 
is  a  stimulant  to  his  conscience  and  a  faithful  monitor  warning 
him  from  wrong.  These  exercises  should  be  put  on  the  board, 
and  together  with  the  name  of  the  author  committed  to  memory. 
Then  should  come  a  conversational  exercise,  in  which  the  teacher 
should  talk  with  the  pupils  rather  than  to  them.  In  any  school 
work,  if  you  want  to  create  interest,  the  pupils  must  be  permitted 
to  do  a  good  share  of  the  work.  In  this  talk  let  the  work  be  cu- 
mulative and  expand.  Talk  about  the  meaning  of  words,  figures 
of  thought,  places  mentioned,  and  let  the  children  lead  in  dis- 
cussion and  line  of  thought  so  long  as  it  tends  to  give  them  gen- 
eral information.  If  there  is  any  pne  thing  in  which  pupils  are 
more  lacking  than  another  when  they  go  out  of  school,  in  is  gen- 
eral knowledge.  We  need  less  of  the  meanderings  of  circulating 
decimals,  fewer  of  the  vagaries  of  demonstrative,  pronominal, 
definitive  adjectives,  and  more  of  the  practical  things  of  every- 
day life  going  on  around  us. 

This,  the  opening  exercise  can  be  led  to  do  admirably.  In 
the  talk  casually  mention  the  author,  speak  of  incidents  of  his 
life,  his  birth-place,  where  he  lived,  some  of  the  most  important 
things  he  has  written,  and  for  what  his  writings  are  noted.  Do 
not  make  this  formal,  but  give  it  incidentally,  remembering  the 
old  adage, — 
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"  Men  must  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not, 
And  things  unknown  proposed  as  things  forgot." 

As  I  have  said  before,  let  the  children  do  a  part  of  the  talking, 
and  the  larger  this  part  the  more  beneficial  the  exercise.  And 
not  only  let  them  talk,  but  write  as  well. 

One  great  bugbear  in  school  work  is  composition  writing.  It 
is  neglected  till  the  pupil  has  lost  all  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
think  a  single  thought  for  himself,  or,  even  possibly  thinking 
one,  he  has  no  power  to  express  it.  And  when  after  a  while  he 
is  called  upon  to  write  we  hear  the  doleful  cry,  "I  can't." 

We  learn  to  do  by  doing.  The  way  to  learn  to  make  a  shoe  is 
to  make  a  shoe,  and  since  this  is  the  case  the  sooner  we  begin 
the  better.     Here  in  this  work  is  a  good  place  to  begin. 

After  the  quotation  has  been  committed  and  discussed  one 
morning,  designate  four  or  five  pupils,  each  to  write  a  certain 
number  of  words  or  lines  upon  the  quotation  for  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  if  the  exercise  has  been  interesting  they  will  comply 
cheerfully,  and  you  will  find  this  to  be  a  more  interesting  exer- 
cise than  the  previous  one,  especially  to  the  pupils.  They  will 
listen  with  bated  breath  when  another  pupil  is  reading  a  selection 
they  know  to  be  his  own. 

Moreover,  the  lessons  upon  the  quotation  trains  the  memory, 
reason,  conversation,  and  power  of  expression,  besides  the  infor- 
mation given  and  moral  lessons  learned. 

Gems  of  thought  are  of  more  utility  in  the  opening  exercises 
than  is  any  other  means  of  bringing  about  a  multiplicity  of  good 
results  with  the  least  amount  of  time  and  effort  put'forth. 

There  are  many  other  things  in  regard  to  opening  exercises 
which  I  would  like  to  speak  about,  but  they  each  could  not  be 
discussed  in  this  paper,  already  of  inordinate  length,  without 
making  it  a  volume ;  hence  I  shall  close  by  briefly  summarizing : 
Opening  exercises  are  very  important  as  they  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  day's  work.  They  may  be  intellectual,  devotional,  or 
moral,  the  latter  being  their  most  valuable  phase,  the  intellectual 
part  necessarily  taking  the  same  line  as  other  school  work.  And 
as  to  general  utility  '<gems  of  thought"  occupy,  by  far,  the  most 
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important  plad^  of  all  exercises  given,  as  in  them  may  be  real- 
ized  all  the  objective  points  to  be  gained  by  the  beginning  work 
of  the  day. 
Sullivan,  Ind. 


THE  BEST  GOOD. 


BY  W.  H.  VENABLE. 


The  first  line  of  the  Khorda-Avestay  one  of  the  Persian  sacn-ed 
books,  says,  "Purity  is  the  best  good."  Christ  said,  "Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  spirit,  for  they  shall  see  God." 

Purity  is  the  most  difficult  of  the .  virtues.  Mortal  man  can 
not  wholly  attain  it  Through  freezing  and  through  flame  must 
he  pass  who  would  be  pure. 

Oh,  ye  who  teach  the  young,  who  guide  their  feet  towards  the 
"best  good,"  tell  them  the  story  of  the  ermine  which  suffers  itself 
to  be  slain  rather  than  soil  its  spotless  vesture  by  contact  with  the 
unclean.  Teach  them  to  love  whatsoever  things  are  pure;  to 
hate  whatsoever  things  are  corrupt. 

The  body  is  the  instrument  and  the  image  of  the  mind.  Every 
influence  that  affects  the  body  reacts  on  the  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  will.  Plato  said,  the  good  soul  makes  the  good  body,  but 
it  is  just  as  true  that  the  good  body  makes  the  good  soul.  An 
enemy  of  Horace  Mann,  wishing  to  disparage  by  sarcastic  praise, 
described  the  great  educator  as  an  "eminently  clean"  person, 
meaning  to  intimate  that  his  immaculate  bodily  habits  were  his 
highest  virtues.  The  sneer  was  not  called  for.  Mann's  exter- 
nal cleanliness  was  typical  of  his  inward  character. 

Clear  water  is  an  infinite  civilizer.  We  may  profit  by  that 
item  of  Mahommedanism  which  makes  it  a  religious  duty  to 
wash  often.  The  Koran  enjoins  the  faithful,  in  the  absence  of 
water,  to  perform  their  ablutions  with  clean,  white  sand. 

Soap  is  a  system  of  ethics.  Dirt  is  anti  spiritual,  and  allies 
humanity  to  the  swinish  links  in  evolution's  chain. 

The  Ottomacs  of  the  Orinoco  eat  unctious  earth,  and  the  na- 
tives of  Terra  del  Fuego  daub  their  bodies  with  mud.  Filth  and 
gluttony,  forms  of  impurity,  are  two  of  the  grossest  customs  of 
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the  savage.  Captain  Parry  reports  a  young  Esquimau  who  de- 
voured thirty- five  pounds  of  food  in  twenty-four  hours;  I  have 
read  of  a  South  Sea  Islander  who  ate  a  whole  sheep  at  a  meal. 

The  disgusting  filth  and  excess  of  wild  and  brutish  man  too 
often  survives,  in  modified  degrees,  among  the  civilized  and 
''refined."  The  grossness  of  mere  animal  comfort  and  appetite 
keeps  pulling  men  back.  To  what  base  enjoyment  does  God's 
image  resort!  What  coarse  and  revolting  pleasures  sway  the 
immortal  mindl  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry!  Reflect  on  the 
strange  ways  men  have  devised  to  gain  happiness.  Consider 
what  is  meant  by  ''having  a  good  time."  Imagine  the  thousands 
of  tons  of  tobacco  puffed  and  chewed ;  and  the  rivers  of  alcohol 
poured  down  the  throat  simply  to  stimulate  the  nerves  and  ex- 
cite poignant  sensations. 

.  Beyond  the  fetid  marshes  of  drunkenness,  and  the  parched 
deserts  of  nicotine  rolls  the  Phlegethon  of  lust  in  which  men 
bathe,  and  yonder  stretch  away  what  gulfs  of  sensuality  unimag- 
inable ! 

Inexpressibly  strange  and  sad  that  man  should  forsake  the 
pure  and  rush  to  his  doom. .  I  have  read  that  in  some  tropical 
land  there  grows  a  tree — the  deadly  manchineel — beneath  which, 
if  the  inadvertent  traveler  reposes,  and  in  a  sbdden  shower,  the 
rain  drops  from  its  leaves  upon  him,  in  frightful  agony  he  awakes, 
covered  with  blisters  and  ulcers.  Him  the  juice  of  the  trumpet 
tree  may  heal,  but  what  antidote  can  cure  the  wretch  infected 
by  the  droppings  of  the  tree  of  sensual  indulgence  ? 

Sir  Guyon,  in  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  seeks  false  Acrasia  in  the 
Bower  of  Bliss,  the  retreat  of  seductive  pleasures.  There  the 
Knight  found  a  herd  of  hideous  beasts.  These  had  been  men, 
the  devotees  of  Delight,  loiterers  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss.  Sir 
Guyon,  by  his  virtuous  power,  restored  one  of  these,  named 
Gryll,  from  the  form  of  a  hog  to  his  human  shape.  But  the  work 
of  degradation  had  been  thoroughly  accomplished.  Gryll  re- 
pined at  his  restoration  and  yearned  for  his  former  beastly  con- 
dition. Insensible  to  the  appeals  of  temperance  or  charity,  in- 
capable of  enjoying  the  pure  in  any  form,  the  fallen  man  was 
left  to  his  beastly  will.  "Let  Gryll  be  Gryll  and  have  his  hog- 
gish mind." 
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Because  any  child  may  approximate  to  the  condition  of  Gryll, 
or  may,  like  Sir  Guyon,  wear  the  untarnished  armour  of  Purity, 
overthrow  the  gardens  of  sin,  every  teacher  should  remember 
that  the  moral  virtues  are  teachable,  and  that  moral  instruction 
is  the  first  duty  of  every  teacher. 

Purer  than  the  mountain  dew,  whiter  than  sky  bom  flakes  is 
the  atmosphere  of  education.  The  sentiment  and  the  language 
of  instruction  should  be  such  that  no  blot  or  stain  could  touch 
the  soul  of  the  pupil.  A  holy  light  should  pervade  tuition. 
Might  not  boys  and  girls  grow  up  with  principles  so  sensitive 
to  truth  and  purity  that  they  would  be  forever  self-shielded  from 
the  false  and  the  foul  ?  Was  it  Wordsworth  or  Emerson  that  felt 
an  instinctive  repugnance  to  the  taint  of  uncleanliness  in  Goethe's 
Wilhelm  MeisUr? 

They  are  benefactors  of  youth  who  use  pure  words.  ''Is  not 
mine  host  a  witty  man?"  asks  the  hunter  of  the  fisherman  in 
Walton* s  Angler,  The  fisherman  replies:  ''To  speak  truly,  he 
is  not  to  me  a  good  companion.  A  companion  that  feasts  his 
company  with  wit  and  mirth,  and  leaves  out  the  sin  which  is 
usually  mixed  with  them,  he  is  the  man.  And  let  me  tell  you, 
good  company  and  good  discourse  are  the  very  sinews  of  virtue.  But 
for  such  discourse  as  we  heard  last  night,  it  infects  others,** 

Whatever  is  obscene,  vulgar,  degrading,  or  of  questionable 
delicacy  infects  the  young.  Blood  poisoning  is  not  more  peril- 
ous than  thought  poisoning.  We  know  temptation  must  be  met, 
nevertheless,  "lead  us  not  into  temptation."  The  school  is  the 
temple  of  safety.  Within  its  sacred  walls  we  are  delivered  from 
evil.  There  only^ood  counsels,  and  examples,  and  books,  and 
pictures,  and  symbols  should  come.  There  every  low  desire 
and  every  tainted  fancy  should  feel  rebuked.  There  purity,  like 
a  guardian  angel,  should  ever  abide. 

Cincinnati. 


WHY  CANON  FA  REAR  SIGNED  THE  PLEDGE, 


My  reasons  for  taking  the  pledge  were  partly  general  and 
partly  special.  First,  I  became  convinced  that  the  use  of  alco- 
hol in  any  form  was  not  a  necessity.     I  saw  that  whole  nations 
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have  lived  and  flourished  without  it.  I  believed  that  the  whole  race 
of  man  had  existed  for  centuries  previous  to  its  discovery.  I  was 
struck  by  the  indisputable  fact  that  in  England  20,000  inhabit- 
ants of  our  prisons,  accustomed  to  it  all  their  lives,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  brought  into  prison  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
use  of  it,  could  be,  and  were,  from  the  moment  of  their  impris- 
onment, absolutely  deprived  of  it,  not  only  without  loss,  but 
with  entire  gain  to  their  personal  health.  Men  enter  prison 
sickly  and  blighted,  are  deprived  of  drink,  and  leave  prison 
strong  and  hale ;  and  women  who,  when  incarcerated,  are  hid- 
eous to  look  upon,  after  being  made  compulsorily  sober  by  act  of 
Parliament,  recover  the  bloom  of  health  and  almost  of  beauty. 

Next,  I  derived  from  the  recorded  testimony  of  some  of  our 
most  eminent  physicians,  that  the  use  of  alcohol  is  a  subtle  and 
manifold  source  of  disease  even  to  thousands  who  use  it  in  quan- 
tities conventionally  deemed  moderate ;  and  from  the  testimony 
even  from  many  who  discountenance  total  abstinence,  that  all 
the  young,  and  all  the  healthy,  and  all  who  eat  well  and  sleep 
well  do  not  require  it,  and  are  better  without  it.  Then  the  care- 
fully-drawn statistics  of  insurance  societies  convinced  me  that 
total  abstinence,  so  far  from  shortening  life,  distinctly  and  indis 
putably  conduce  to  longevity.  Then  I  accumulated  evidence 
that  drink  is  so  far  from  being  requisite  to  physical  strength  or 
intellectual  force,  that  many  of  the  greatest  athletes,  from  the 
days  of  Samson  onwards,  **  whose  drmk  was  only  of  the  crystal 
brook,"  have  achieved,  without  alcohol,  mightier  feats  than  those 
which  have  been  achieved  with  it;  and  many  of  the  world's 
wisest,  said  Pindar,  have  yet  drawn  out  a  better  inspiration 
from  other  sources  than  can  be  drawn  chemically  from  the 
fumes  of  wine. 

Seeing  all  which  and  much  more,  seeing,  too,  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  God's  own  approval  of  his  Nazarites,  who,  as  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  tells  us,  were  purer  than  snow  —  **They 
were  whiter  than  milk,  they  were  more  ruddy  in  body  than  ru- 
bies, their  polishing  was  of  sapphire  " — I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw, 
grounds  sufficient,  and  superfluously  sufficient,  to  make  me  an 
abstainer. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  GERMANY. 


Polytechnic   Schools. 


{Translated  from  the  German  by  Howard  Sandison.'] 

The  plan  of  instruction  of  Polytechnic  schools  is  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

VI        V         IV     UIB     IIIA     IIB     IIA       IB       lA 

Religion 322222222 

German 333333333 

Latin 877665555 

French —    55444444 

English 443333 

History  and  Geog.  334443333 
Arith.  and  Mathe.   54555555S 

Natural  History  ..2     2     2     2     2     2 

Physics 3     3     3     3 

Chemistry  .... 2     2     2 

Writing 2     2 

Drawing 222222222 

Singing 222222222 

Gymnastics.   ...222222222 

32  34  34  36  36  36  36  36  36 

SCOPE   OF   WORK. 

In  History  as  in  the  Gymnasia;  in  Geography  the  same,  with 
this  addition:  ''General  consideration  of  the  main  routes  of 
trade  in  and  between  the  countries  of  the  most  important  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  present." 

Explanations  thereto:  ''For  this  instruction,  essentially  the 
same  observations  hold,  as  for  the  plan  of  instruction  of  the  Gym- 
nasia. Through  the  whole  plan  of  instruction  of  polytechnic 
institutions,  it  is  nevertheless  conditional,  that  in  Grecian  and 
Roman  History,  the  range  of  instruction  of  the  higher  grade  is 
more  limited  (to  one  year  in  the  second  [class],  while  in  the 
Gymnasia  both  years  of  this  class  are  devoted  to  ancient  history), 
and  mediaeval  and  modern  history  come  into  prominence.  As 
in  the  Gymnasium,  here  also  the  history  of  Germany  forms  the 
central  point,  and  that  of  the  other  European  states  come  into 
consideration  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  of  importance  for  the  former. 
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fiut  in  this  inter  relation  the  French  and  English  history  in 
the  polytechnic  institutions  must  receive  a  greater  consideration, 
in  order  to  render  easy  the  introduction  of  the  pupils  into  the 
literature  of  these  nations.  For  the  imparting  of  facts  and  dates, 
a  prudent  moderation  is  here  also  stringently  necessary,  and  the 
detailed  acquaintance  with  the  separate  divisions  is  to  be  acquired 
only  through  reading. 

In  the  classes  vi  to  iii,  two  hours  each  are  used  for  the  geo- 
graphical instruction.  In  the  second  class,  of  the  three  hours 
appropriated  for  history  and  geography,  one  is  to  be  devoted  to 
supplementing  and  enlarging  the  geographical  knowledge.  If 
the  historical  and  geographical  instruction  is  given  by  one  teacher 
it  is  allowable  that  the  three  weekly  hours  be  employed  alternately 
upon  one  of  the  two  subjects.  The  testimonial  concerning  the 
knowledge  of  geography  which  a  pupil,  by  his  promotion  to  the 
first  class,  has  received,  is,  at  the  proper  time  to  be  included  in 
the  certificate  of  graduation. 

To  the  scope  of  the  work  in  Mathematics  belong  the  elements 
of  spherical  trigonometry,  in  so  far  as  they  are  essential  to  the 
understanding  of  mathematical  geography;  to  the  scope  of 
Physics  [belongs]  certain  knowledge  of  the  derivation  of  the 
more  important  principles  of  the  province  of  mathematical  geog- 
raphy. 

The  regulation  of  the  final  examination  contains  as  ^'the  stand- 
ard for  conferring  the  certificate  of  graduation  "  the  same  require- 
ments as  in  the  Gymnasia. 

The  oral  examination  extends  to  History  and  Geography.  The 
regulation's  for  accomplishing  this  read :  ^ '  The  historical  exam- 
ination has  especially  for  its  subject  the  history  of  Greece,  of 
Rome,  of  Germany,  and  the  Prussian  States.  An  examination 
in  geography  is  not  held.  In  the  uniting  of  geography  to  history, 
the  investigation  of  geographical  knowledge  belonging  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  history  only,  is  required.  The  percentage  for 
geography,  obtained  by  the  promotion  to  the  first  class,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  certificate.  The  Real  progymnasia  (lower  poly- 
techic  schools)  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Real  gymnasia 
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(higher  polytechnic  schools)  as  the  Progymnasia  to  the  03011- 
nasia. 

The  foregoing  regulations  for  the  final  examinations  in  the 
Real  gymnasia  find  application  in  a  corresponding  sense  for  the 
final  examinations  in  Real  progymnasia. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

(This  Department  it  conducted  bf  S.  S.  Parr«  Principal  De  Pauw  Normal  School.] 

— :o:— 

THE  GREATEST  ENGLISH  PEDAGOGICAL 
LIB  EAR  Y  IN  THE  WORLD. 


HE  editor  of  this  department  thought  that,  for  the  month  of 
October,  the  readers  of  the  Journal  would  be  more  inter- 
ested in  hearing  something  about  the  great  pedagogical  library 
at  South  Kensington,  London,  than  in  reading  any  disquisitions 
on  method.     The  claim  made  by  the  caption  of  this  article  is 
believed  to  be  correct,  and  this  is  really  the  greatest  English 
pedagogical  library  in  existence.     It  is  to  English-speaking  peo- 
ple what  the  great  Berlin  pedagogical  library  is  to  Germans,  and 
the  Library  of  the  Paris  Normal  School  is  to  Frenchmen.     Bat, 
alas !  what  shall  one  say  to  correspond  in  speaking  about  Amer- 
icans, except  what  is  implied  in  calling  this  the  greatest  library 
of  the  English-speaking  race !     But  America  will  not  long  be 
behind.     The  "cute  Yankee,"  as  the  Telegraph  called  the  Amer- 
icans the  other  morning,  is  not  the  fellow  to  bring  up  the  rear 
end  of  the  procession  long.     The  National  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  begun  a  collection  of  books  and  papers  which  no  doubt 
some  day  will  be  worthy  of  the  magnificent  system  of  popular 
education  it  represents. 

South  Kensington,  as  many  readers  of  the  Journal  already 
know,  is  in  the  heart  of  modern  London,  not  far  from  Picadilly, 
Cheapside,  The  Tower,  and  The  Bank,  which  are  landmarks  in 
the  huge  aggregation  of  people  and  houses  the  English  people 
call  their  metropolis.  We  say  **near,"  but  near  is  after  alia 
very  relative  term  and  means  in  this  case  some  three  miles  away. 
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But  the  city  stretches  miles  and  miles  beyond  South  Kensington. 
The  Educational  Library  is  in  the  group  of  buildings  containing 
the  natural  science  exhibits,  the  illustrations  in  archseology,  and 
part  of  the  paintings  and  statuary  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  Library  numbers  about  60,000  volumes,  distributed  among 
twelve  heads,  including  School  Architecture,  General  Education, 
Drawing  and  the  Fine  Arts,  Music,  Social  and  Political  Econo- 
my, Geography  and  Astronomy,  Natural  History,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Mechanics,  Appliances  for  Teaching  Persons  of  Defi- 
cient Faculties,  and  Hygiene  and  Physiology, .  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  library  deals  with  the  tech- 
nicalities of  teaching.  Works  on  didactics  proper,  are  perhaps 
not  over  one-twelfth  of  the  whole .  number.  This  fact  empha- 
sizes anew  what  we  have  often  heard,  that  to  find  a  literature  of 
teaching,  one  must  go  to  the  German  or  the  French. 

The  Library  of  Didactics  is  the.  one  with  which  this  article 
will  concern  itself.  The  statement  made  about  the  Educational 
Library,  of  which  it  is  part,  holds  true  of  it — it  is  the  largest  col- 
lection of  books  in  English  relating  to  didactics  in  the  world. 
It  contains  almost  all  of  any  importance  written  in  English,  be- 
sides many  translations  and  many  works  in  other  languages. 
The  great  majority  of  its  five  or  six  thousand  volumes  are  tracts 
or  pamphlets.  The  nearest  approach  to  an  educational  psychol- 
ogy found  in  it,  is  Sully's  Outlines  of  Psychology^  the  abridgment 
of  which  either  is  a  book  for  the  coming  year  in  the  Indiana 
Reading  Circle,  or  was  talked  of  as  such.  No  fact  could  pro- 
claim more  loudly  the  subordinate  place  the  English-speaking 
nations  have,  until  recently,  given  to  educational  psychology. 
Quite  i;^  contrast  to  this  is  the  long  list  of  books  on  this  subject 
in  German,  embracing  the  names  of  Dittes,  Imme,  Maas,  Pfis- 
terer,  Radestock,  Beneke,  Struempell,  and  scoresof  others  deal- 
ing either  with  the  general  subject  or  with  special  phases  of  it. 
The  French  have  likeiVise  a  long  list  of  such  works. 

There  is  no  history  of  education  in  this  library.  Quick's  Ed- 
ucaiional  Reformers  and  Browning's  little  book  on  the  history  of" 
educational  ideas,  are  the  nearest.  This  is  again  a  comment  on 
the  development  of  didactics  among  English  and  Americans. 
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The  statement  that  there  are  no  histories  of  education  in  all  these 
thousands  of  books  is  not  quite  correct ;  there  are  two,  both  by 
Americans,  but  neither  one  distinctively  English.  Prof.  Payne's 
translation  of  Compayre  is,  of  course,  French.  Prof.  Painter's 
Hi5t9ry  of  Education  is,  according  to  the  acknowledgment  in  the 
preface,  based  on  Raumer,  Karl  Schmidt,  and  Dittes,  in  German, 
and  Paroz,  in  French. 

The  inferiority  of  English  and  American  literature  on  the 
subject  of  didactics  is  a  result  of  their  inferior  schools,  and  in 
turn  is  no  doubt  part  cause  of  that  inferiority,  for  it  is  now  very 
generally  conceded  that  German  and  Frehch  schools  are  better 
than  English  and  American,  though  the  American  school-system 
is  by  far  the  best  in  the  lot.  But  a  good  system  does  not  neces- 
sarily at  once  make  good  schools,  though  we  believe  that  the 
quality  of  American  schools  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front. 

A  set  of  books  the  authorities  of  the  Library  prize  highly  is 
the  enterprising  work  of  another  American ;  BarnanTs  American 
Journal  of  Education,  This  is  a  monument  to  the  labor,  self- 
denial,  and  pains-taking  fidelity  of  a  noble  man,  who  worked  on 
under  every  discouragement  to  furnish  American  teachers  a  lite- 
rature of  teaching.  Dr.  Barnard's  Journal,  from  1855  ^^  i^73> 
is  by  far  the  most  valuable  set  of  volumes  the  library  has. 

There  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  American  books,  besides  the  ones 
mentioned.  Among  these .  are  Miss  Bracketfs  Education  of 
American  GirlSy  and  the  book  to  which  it  was  in  some  sense  an 
answer — Dr.  Clark's  Sex  in  Education;  Swett's  Methods;  Hall's 
Bibliography;  Calkins'  Object- Lessons ;  YoMmzn^^  Modem  CuUure; 
Methods  of  Teaching  History,  and  a  great  many  state  reports,  the 
only  one  from  Indiana  being  that  for  i867-'68. 

Blackie  &  Son  have  brought  out  in  England  two  books  not  as 
well  known  in  America  as  they  ought  to  be — Prof.  Payne's  Con- 
tributions to  Educational  Science,  and  Ham's  Manual  Training, 
These  are  both  said  to  stand  well  here. 

On  the  shelf  of  new  books  there  are  two  which  would  interest 
many  Indiana  teachers :  one  Gladmon's  School  Work,  published 
by  Jarrold  &  Sons,  London ;  the  other,  Prof.  Bain's  On  Teaching 
English,  published  by  Longmans  &  Co.,  London.     Gladmon's 
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book  is  chock  full  of  derices;  it  fairly  bristles  with  ''methods/' 
many  of  them  new  to  the  editor  of  this  department.  Gladmon 
is  an  Australian  school-principal,  who  has  kept  his  eyes  and  ears 
open,  and  thus  picked  up  a  great  deal  of  good  teaching.  Thus 
we  see  how  the  ends  of  the  earth  come  together  in  didactics. 
Prof.  Bain's  new  book  on  teaching  £nglish  will  meet  a  wide- 
spread call  for  some  philosophic  exposition  of  how  to  teach  the 
mother  tongue. 

Of  course  the  earliest  English  works  on  didactics  are  in  the 
library,  such  as  Ascham's  Schoolmaster^  Milton's  Tractate  on  ed- 
ucation, Locke's  Thoughts^  and  the  like.     There  are,  besides, 
hundreds  of  little  books  and  pamphlets,  a  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  years  old.    These  sound  very  quaint  now,  and  one 
is  at  once  struck  with  their  likeness  to  a  certain  class  of  recipe- 
books  which  have  a  sale  in  America.     They  tell  the  teacher  ex- 
actly how  to  do  it,  or  perhaps  in  many  cases  exactly  how  not  to 
do  it.     Among  these  is  a  time-worn  old  book  called  ''Coote's 
English  Schoolmaster,  Teaching  all  His  Scholars,  of  What  Age 
Soever."    It  is  very  amusing  to  look  over  this  book,  which  labels 
itself  "Perused  and  approved  by  publick  authority ;  and  now  the 
four  and  fiftieth  time  imprinted,  1737."     We  are  told  in  good 
big  Old-English  letters  that  this  is  "The  most  easy,  short  and 
perfect  Order  of  Distinct  Reading,  and  true  Writing  our  English 
Tongue,  that  hath  ever  yet  been  known  or  published  by  any." 
Evidently  the  author  had  no  squeamishness  about  advertising  his 
wares,  and  he  was  no  "coy  maiden  who  didn't  know  what  she 
wants,"  but  "Edward  Coote,  Master  of  the  Free  School  in  St. 
Edmund's-Bury."     Retailers  of  sure-enough  devices,  it  seems,   • 
are  not  a  modern  invention  confined  to  the  rural  districts  in 
America  and  Australia!     Just  listen!     "I  assure  all  School- 
Masters  of  the  English  Tongue,  that  they  shall  not  only  teach 
their  Scholars  with  greater  Perfection ;  but  also  they  shall  with 
more  Ease  and  Profit,  and  in  a  shorter  Time,  teach  an  hundred 
Scholars,  than  before  they  could  teach  forty.     I  hope  by  this 
plain  and  short  way  of  Teaching,  to  encourage  many  to  Read, 
who  otherwise  never  would  have  learned ;  And  so  more  Knowl- 
edge will  be  brought  into  the  Land,  and  more  books  bought  than 
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otherwise  would  have  been/'  etc.    If  this  is  not  a  panacea  when 
did  we  ever  hear  of  one  ? 


So  far  as  one  can  find  out  Coote  was  the  father  of  the  ba- 
bi-bo  system  of  teaching  spelling.  On  the  body  of  the  pages 
find  that  aroaxiug  ringle-jingle  by  which  our  grandfathers  learned 
spelling:  ab^  eb^  ib,  ob^  ub ;  cdy  ed,  id^  od^  ud,  ac,  ec,  ic,  oCj  uc ; 
ba,  be,  bi^  bo^  bu ;  ca,  ce,  ci^  co,  cu,  and  so  on  down  through  the 
whole  list  of  consonants,  omitting  only  ^,  to  **izzard."  Not  con- 
tent with  this  infinite  torture  of  common-sense,  the  rigmarole  goes 
back  and  starts  with  bab^beby  bib^  bob,  bub,  and  canters  content- 
edly through  the  list  of  consonants  again.  Then  follow  sera,  scre^ 
scriy  scro^  scru,  and  a  whole  army  of  ear-tormenters.  This  alpha- 
betical inquisition  ends  with  such  unheard-of  combinations  as 
gay  gad,  gadl;  sea,  scab,  scabl ;  and  this,  mind  you!  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  sane  spelling ! 

On  the  margin  of  the  wide  page  we  find  directions  to  the  school- 
master— no  school  ma'ams  those  days.     These  directions  are  as 
funny  as  the  work  itself.     "The  Title  of  the  Chapter  must  not 
be  taught  the  scholar,  but  only  the  Teacher."    Teachers  could 
have  had  very  little  sense,  judged  by  this.    One  at  once  wonders 
how  the  sturdy  Englishman  developed  such  a  creditable  litera- 
ture, nurtured  on  such  teaching  as  must  come  from  imbeciles 
who  are  more  childish  than  the  children  they  teach.    But  again  : 
'*When  your  learner  hath  perfectly  learned  his  Letters;  teach 
him  to  know  his  Vowels ;  and  after  two  or  three  days  when  he 
is  skillful  in  them,  teach  him  to  call  all  the  other  letters  Conso- 
nants ;  and  so  proceed  with  the  other  words  of  art  as  they  stand 
on  the  Margin,  never  troubling  his  Memory  with  a  new  Word 
before  he  be  perfect  in  the  old."     The  writers  on  didactics  of 
those  days  evidently  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  details. 

The  very  first  page  ends  up  with  a  stanza  which  the  young 
beef-eaters  of  this  tight  little  island  were  supposed  to  learn : — 

**  If  you  do  ill,  fie  on  us  all. 
Ah,  it  is  so,  he  is  my  fo. 
Wo  be  to  me,  if  I  do  so." 
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Here  is  another  from  right  alongside  of  it : — 

•*Up,  go  on,  I  see  a  Py, 
So  it  is;   if  I  do  ly, 
Wo  is  me:   Oh,  I  dy, 
You  see  in  me  no  lye  to  be." 

So,  Father  Coote  appears  to  be  not  only  the  primogenitor  of 
the  ba-be-bi-bo  mode  of  acquiring  the  mother  tongue,  but  the 
positive  inventor  of  Artemus  Ward's  spelling  I 

The  School  Master  is  a  veritable  vade  mecum.  Among  its  vari- 
ety, it  contains  a  compend  of  history,  and  the  way  things  sacred 
and  profane  lie  down  together  in  this  is  fairly  astonishing.  For 
instance,  the  child  is  told*  that  the  same  year  Joshua  brought  the 
Israelites  into  Canaan,  ''  Phaeton  was  burnt."  Phaeton,  as  any 
student  of  mythology  will  recollect,  was  the  most  cob-webbish 
of  Greek  heroes.  At  another  place,  we  are  told  that  Deborah 
and  Barak  judged  Israel  at  the  same  time  Orpheus  struck  the 
l3nre  in  Greece. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  amusing  things  of  this  quaint  old  re- 
minder of  the  dominies  of  a  bygone  age,  but  there  is  an  end  to 
the  space  this  letter  must  fill 

Right  alongside  of  this  library  is  a  hall  that  has  influenced 
America  much  more  than  this  splendid  collection  of  books — the 
Bayeux  and  Flemish  tapestry  rooms,  out  of  which  have  come 
nearly  all  the  designs  which  appear  in  the  drawing-books,  and  it 
is  also  the  suggestion  which  led  to  the  colored  work  which  had 
quite  a  prominent  place  in  the  exhibit  at  Chicago  during  the 
National  Association. 

This  letter  is  somewhat  patchy  and  fragmentary,  but  it  is  hoped 
it  will  be  of  some  interest.  S.  S.  P. 

South  Kensington,  Aug.  22,  1887. 


^Mbthod  is  the  hinge  of  business,  and  there  is  no  method 
without  order  and  punctuality. — Hannah  Moore, 

Knowledge  and  timber  should  not  be  much  used  until  they 

are  well  seasoned. — Holmes. 
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PRIMARY   DEPARTMENT. 

[This  Department  is  conducted  by  Howabd  Saxdison,  Professor  of  Methods  in  tlM 

State  Normal  School.] 


-:o:> 


GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS, 


I.     Class  Management. 

TRivE  (i)  to  govern  by  the  eye,  not  by  the  voice.  Stand  well 
back  from  your  class  so  as  to  see  every  pupil.  Have  doll, 
backward,  and  restless  boys  in  front.  Separate  the  mischievous 
children. 

2.  Give  as  few  orders  as  possible,  but  be  firm  in  having  them 
promptly  and  thoroughly  obeyed  when  given.  Try  to  impress 
children  with  the  respect  due  to  law. 

3.  Good  discipline  is  impossible  with  children  unemployed. 
Allow  no  waste  of  time  m  beginning. 

4.  Avoid  speaking  in  a  loud,  blustering  tone.  Be  ever  on 
the  alert,  and  warn  when  necessary.  Do  not  scold,  and  never 
threaten. 

5.  Give  careful  attention  to  details.     Know  your  pupils. 

6.  Never  sneer  at  children.  Be  careful  not  to  damp  their 
natural  ardor  and  gaiety. 

7.  Authority  should  be  felt,  not  seen.  The  need  for  much 
punishment  means,  in  nearly  all  cases,  weak  handling.  If  chil- 
dren are  troublesome,  look  to  yourself  first. 

II.     Teaching. 

1.  Distinguish  clearly  in  teaching  between  the  means  and 
the  end.  In  class  teaching  every  pupil  must  receive  individual 
.attention. 

2.  Do  not  hurry;  much  good  work  is  spoiled  by  being  scam- 
pered over. 

3.  Try  to  make  children  think;  do  not  rest  content  with 
loading  the  memory. 

4.  Do  not  waste  time  in  long  introductions.  Recollect  there 
should  be  a  proportion  of  parts  in  every  lesson. 

5.  Let  your  teaching  be  varied,  not  only  to  keep  up  interest, 
but  that  you  may  reach  every  pupil's  mind  by  some  means. 
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6.  A  good  teacher  is  constantly  a  censor  of  his  own  work. 
Bear  in  mind  that  you  are  forming  good  or  bad  teaching  habits. 

7.  Attention  must  be  obtained  principally  by  interest;  it  can 
not  be  secured  by  a  mere  exercise  of  authority. 

8.  Remember  that  the  blackboard  is  a  great  help  in  nearly 
all  lessons. 

9.  Learn  to  detect  by  the  appearance  of  your  class  whether 
the  children  are  in  sympathy  with  and  following  you,  or  not. 

10.  Practice  all  the  teaching  devices,  use  none  exclusively. 

Strive  earnestly  to  attract  sympathy  and  attention  from  your 

class.     Interest  the  children,  and  endeavor  to  take  every  one 

with  you. 

III.     *Oral"  Lessons. 

I.  Take  care  that  you  have  a  clear  aim  in  view;  remember 
these  lessons  should  be  especially  educative. 

3.  Distinguish  carefully  between  important  and  unimportant 
facts.  Connect  your  information  as  much  as  possible  with  a  few 
leading  truths. 

3.  Avoid  too  wide  a  range ;  keep  to  the  view  you  take  so  as 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  your  lesson. 

4.  Wherever  you  can.  do  so,  without  roundabout  teachings  ques- 
tion the  facts  from  the  children,  group  and  summarize  them. 

5.  Do  not  overload  your  lesson  with  facts ;  look  to  the  se- 
quence  of  your  work ;  and  avoid  wandering  from  your  subject. 

6.  Thoroughly  illustrate  your  lesson.  Compare  and  contrast 
objects  when  possible ;  discrimination  of  differences,  and  discov- 
ery of  agreements,  are  valuable  means  of  training. 

— School  Management,  by  Joseph  Landon. 


THE  TEACHERS  STUDY  OF  SELF, 


Many  of  the  primary  teachers  of  the  state  will  this  year  enter 
upon  the  study  of  psychology  in  the  Reading  Circle.  In  view 
of  that  some  suggestions  are  here  made  in  regard  to  the  study  of 
mind.  Psychology  work  ought  to  be  a  study  of  self,  and  not 
solely  a  study  of  the  book.  I  do  not  mean  by  that,  that  the 
book  is  not  a  valuable  aid  in  the  study  of  psychology,  but  I  mean 
that  along  with  the  study  of  a  text  there  should  go  a  constant  and 
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systematic  study  of  the  actings  of  one's  own  mind.  Psychology 
ought  not  to  be  studied  as  an  isolated  subject,  but  in  relation  to 
the  thinking  performed  by  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  instruction 
in  various  branches.  You  may  study  it  in  the  same  way  that 
you  would  study  astronomy  or  chemistry;  that  is,  just  as  a  sub- 
ject in  itself,  and  it  then  has  no  direct  and  fundamental  connec- 
tion with  the  other  subjects  of  the  common  schools.  It  ought  to 
be  studied  in  that  way  which  will  give  the  closest  familiarity  with 
the  workings  of  your  own  mind  and  the  minds  of  the  children. 

The  only  way  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  this  respect  is  reached 
is  in  the  direct  study  of  the  soul,  based  on  some  good  text  as  a 
guide.  This  good  guide  the  Reading  Circle  has  in  Sull3r's  Hand- 
book. 

In  the  renting  of  houses  there  is  a  sign  that  we  frequently  see, 
and  upon  it  it  says,  **  inquire  within."  That  is  the  true  line  of 
work  in  the  study  of  mind.  Inquire  within.  Examine  self. 
Let  the  principal  line  of  work  be  that  of  introspection — a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  activity  of  your  own  mind.  In  foUowin^^ 
the  work  of  the  book,  you  will  find  that  certain  |>ositions  are 
taken  concerning  the  nature  of  mind  and  its  activities.  Three 
steps  are  to  be  taken  by  you  as  teachers  studying  mind, — 

1.  Your  first  step  is  to  answer  this  question — What  is  the 
author's  exact  meaning  here  ? 

2.  Your  second  step  is  to  verify  the  fact  in  your  own  con- 
sciousness. 

3.  The  tliird  step  is  to  raise  the  question — What  bearing  does 
this  mental  truth  have  upon  the  work  in  fractions;  upon  the 
work  in  geography;  upon  school  government;  or  upon  the  work 
of  teaching  a  new  word  ?  etc.  Every  teacher  ought  to  be  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  method  indicated  in  these  three  steps. 
The  teacher  ought  to  be  a  consistent  student  of  self  in  all  lines 
when  he  is  pursuing  the  work  of  psychology.  There  is  one  line 
of  activity  that  very  frequently  occurs  which  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  study.  It  is  this :  You  will  be  thinking  upon  a 
certain  point,  and  when  you  are  not  aware  of  it,  you  will  find 
that  the  activity  of  your  mind  has  passed  off  from  that  pointy 
and  you  will  find  yourself  considering  another. 
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Then  this  question  arises — How  did  your  mind  pass  to  this 
idea  from  that  you  were  studying  about  ?  The  student  will  care- 
fully trace  the  steps  in  all  such  cases,  and  whenever  they  occur. 
This  should  be  a  fixed  rule.  This  line  of  constant  self-examina- 
tion will  greatly  aid  the  study  of  the  text  in  psychology.  It  also 
adds  very  much  to  the  interest  in  the  work. 

Let  us  take  an  example :  Once  when  looking  upon  a  bird  I 
noticed  that  in  the  wing  there  was  the  color  yellow,  and  while  I 
was  dwelling  upon  that  idea  of  color,  I  was  surprised  to  find  my- 
self thinking  about  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
ideas  seemed  to  be  so  entirely  disconnected.  Now  when  that 
phenomenon  occurred  it  was  incumbent  upon  me,  in  pur- 
suing the  study  of  psychology,  to  direct  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  be  able  to  base  all  school  work  upon  mind  action,  to 
critically  consider  that  phenomenon  in  my  own  experience,  and 
trace  it  out  and  settle  the  question  if  possible.  What  was  the 
mental  connection  between  the  idea  of  the  assassination  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  and  the  yellow  in  the  bird's  wing? 

This  case  must  be  studied  in  order  to  discover  the  law  of  all 
similar  cases.  I  find  that  in  examining  the  bird,  sense  percep- 
tion acted  and  gave  the  color  yellow.  That  was  the  first  mental 
move.  As  my  mind  dwelt  upon  the  color  yellow,  I  thought  of 
these  things — the  painting  of  a  bird  upon  the  side  of  a  steam- 
boat ;  the  wings  of  the  bird  outstretched  and  yellow  upon  the 
wings.  The  boat  was  upon  Lake  Michigan,  just  upon  the  bor- 
der of  a  large  park  in  Chicago — Lincoln  Park.  The  relation  of 
the  ideas  was  then  clear,  as  was  the  mental  law  underlying  their 
association. 

From  the  name  Lincoln  Park  the  mind  passed  to  the  thought 
of  the  man  himself,  and  the  mind  passed  from  that  to  the  event 
in  his  history  most  deeply  impressed  upon  me.  And  in  that 
way,  I  must  trace  the  movements  of  my  mind,  so  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  account  for  the  fact  that  while  looking  upon  a  small  bird 
and  noticing  the  yellow  in  its  wings  I  found  myself  thinking  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States — an  idea  that  at  first  seems  to 
be  entirely  disconnected.  In  this  examination  two  truths  con. 
ceining  mind  activity  are  discovered.     One,  that  when  any 
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element  of  a  previous  activity  recurs  the  others  tend  to  recur. 
The  other,  that  the  mind  dwells  upon  that  element  that  was 
previously  most  deeply  impressed.  The  teacher's  question  is — 
What  bearing  do  these  truths  of  mind  have  upon  the  teaching  of  a 
new  word,  or  a  new  number,  or  upon  school  management  ? 

Every  teacher  has  as  every- day  occurrences  mental  events 
involving  just  as  many  mental  acts  as  the  one  g|ven  in  the  illus 
tration.  In  every  such  case  it  is  important  that  the  teacher  hav- 
ing traced  them  out,  shall  be  able  to  see  two  things:  i.  The 
phases  of  mental  activity  involved,  as  sense  perception,  memory, 
judgment,  etc.     2.  The  fundamental  law  involved. 

The  fundamental  principle  here  is — When  once  the  mind  en- 
ters upon  a  previous  activity  it  tends  to  complete  it ;  or,  when 
any  eUment  of  a  previous  activity  recurs — as  in  this  case  the 
idea  of  the  yellow  in  the  bird's  wing — all  of  the  elements  tend  to 
recur.  Case  after  case  of  this  kind  should  be  studied  through 
introspection  until  the  law  is  .clear.  That  is  one  way  that  a 
teacher  should  make  a  personal  of  self  and  its  activity. 

Two  ways  then  have  been  suggested  for  the  study  of  self: 

1,  The  study  of  views  concerning  the  nature  of  self  as  given 
in  a  text-book  on  psychology.  In  this  study  three  things  are  to 
be  done : — 

a.  Obtain  the  exact  meaning  of  the  author  upon  the  point. 
h.  Verify  it  in  your  own  consciousness. 
c.    Determine  its  educational  bearing. 

2.  The  study  through  introspection  and  memory  of  those  acts 
of  mind  in  which  an  idea  seemingly  out  of  relation  to  the  thought 
you  were  engaged  upon  comes  into  consciousness.  In  this  study 
three  things  are  to  be  done : — 

a.  Determine  the  various  phases  of  mind  activity  involved 

in  the  calling  up  of  the  idea. 

b.  Determine  the  underlying  law. 

c.  Decide  upon  the  educational  bearing. 

Other  lines  in  the  direct  study  of  self  will  be  suggested  in  a 
future  number. 


The  primary  teacher  more  than  any  and  all  others  is  a  seed-sower. 
Be  careful  to  use  none  but  *'  good  seed ''  in  the  **  new  ground." 
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METHODS  IN  READING, 


This  which  is  written  at  this  time  is  written  to  primary  teach- 
ers of  the  first  year  grade ;  or  to  every  teacher  in  a  school  who 
is  to  have  little  children  coming  into  the  school  for  the  first  time 
and  learning  to  read.  Since  that  may  happen  in  any  country 
school,  and  a  great  many  city  schools,  it  is  addressed  to  many. 
It  has  been  well  said  in  the  School  Journal  for  August,  that 
method  is  a  thing  of  principle,  that  it  is  essentially  a  group  of  prin- 
ciples, that  it  involves  certain  devices,  illustrations,  and  questions, 
but  that  the  devices,  illustrations,  and  questions  are  not  them- 
selves the  method.  The  thought  was  also  there  presented  that 
these  principles  which  become  guiding  lights  in  teaching  a  sub- 
ject, are  found,  on  one  hand  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself, 
by  which  the  mind  is  to  be  educated,  and  on  the  other  hand  in 
the  nature  of  the  mind  itself.  Applying  this  idea  when  we  seek 
the  method  in  primary  reading,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
principles  must  be  sought  on  the  side  of  the  subject  itself,  and 
then  in  the  mind,  especially  in  respect  to  those  activities  promi- 
nently employed  in  learning  to  read.  When  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  reading  as  a  subject,  we  find  this  as  the  first  thought  that 
may  be  taken  as  a  principle  of  the  subject — Reading  has  its  two 
sides,  namely,  the  thought  side  and  the  form  or  language  side. 
The  first  thing  to  consider  in  regard  to  this  thought  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  two  sides.  In  general  the  relation  is  this — the  thought 
is  the  predominant  element  and  the  form  is  secondary.  Or,  an- 
other way  to  express  the  relation  is — the  form  exists  for  the 
thought,  i.  e.,  the  use  of  the  form  is  to  suggest  the  thought.  It 
follows  then  that  the  oral  expression  exists  for  the  thought  and 
is  not  to  be  studied  as  an  end,  or  if  it  is  made  an  end  it  is  a  sub- 
ordinate end.  In  other  words,  the  oral  reading  that  is  done  in 
school  is  mainly  a  means  of  determining  whether  the  thought  has 
been  grasped.  It  is  to  a  degree  an  end  in  itself,  but  the  teacher 
is  to  regard  it  chiefly  as  an  instrument  by  which  to  determine 
Whether  the  thought  in  all  its  shades  has  been  comprehended. 

To  so  view  it,  and  to  so  use  it,  is  to  conform  to  the  principles 
above  announced.  And  to  employ  it  thus  would  give  ample  drill. 
In  using  oral  reading  as  an  instrument  to  determine  whether  the 
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thought  has  been  obtained  by  the  pupil,  let  it  be  supposed  that 
the  class  is  working  with  a  given  selection  in  reading.    The  first 
work  is  to  lead  the  class  to  obtain  the  meaning  as  closely  as  |>os- 
sible,  before  the  test  of  oral  reading  is  employed.     When  ques- 
tioning and  other  devices  seem  to  indicate  that  the  class  have  the 
thought,  they  are  tested  by  being  called  upon  to  read  it  orally. 
If  at  any  point  the  comprehension  is  vague  and  incomplete  the 
oral  reading  discloses  it.     It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
quiedy  turn  the  attention  of  the  class  to  that  point  of  the  thoug^ht 
and  work  it  out  until*  it  is  clear  and  complete.    The  oral  reading 
is  then  to  be  applied  again  as  a  test.     The  second  oral  reading 
may  show  that  there  is  now  a  clear  grasping  of  the  point  that  was 
before  vague,  but  it  may  also  disclose  a  lack  of  understanding  at 
another  point  in  the  thought.    If  so,  the  oral  reading  is  as  before 
to  be  laid  aside  and  the  attention  of  the  class  concentrated  upon 
the  point  in  the  thought  that  the  oral  reading  has  shown  to  be 
not  clear.    When  this  point  has  been  made  definite  the  oral  read- 
ing may  again  be  applied  as  a  test,  etc.     This  is  what  is  meant 
by  saying  that  oral  reading  is  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  for 
determining  whether  the  class  have  grasped  the  meaning  of  the 
lesson,  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  so  using  it  ample  drill  in  oral 
reading  is  given.    (It  is  not  meant  that  it  will  thus  give  sufficient 
vocal  drill,  as  drill  upon  elementary  sounds,  volume,  pitch,  etc., 
but  that  to  use  oral  reading  as  a  test  of  thought  will  give  enough 
exercise  in  oral  readings  using  that  term  in  the  usual  sense. ) 

This  conception  of  the  relation  of  oral  reading  to  thought  read- 
ing grows  out  of  this  first  principle  of  reading — Reading  has  two 
sidesy  iJwught  and  form  ;  the  form  being  subordinate  to  the  thought. 
The  teacher  who  sees  this  principle  and  the  conception  of  the 
relation  of  oral  to  silent  reading,  that  arises  from  it,  has  grasped 
two  principles  of  method  in  reading.  And  method  is  a  thing  of 
principle.  But  the  thought  that  reading  has  two  sides,  gives  rise 
to  another  consideration.  This  is  the  consideration  that  the 
form  or  expression  is  marked  by  law.  That  is,  the  language  side 
in  reading  has  a  certain  definite  law  of  correspondence  of  form 
and  sound.  Another  way  to  state  it  is — the  expression  side  in 
reading  exhibits  an  analogy  of  form  and  sound.     There  are  many 
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:ceptions,  it  is  true,  but  this  is  the  general  law  of  the  English 
language.  This  law  of  analogy  of  form  and  sound  may  be  seen 
in  such  groups  of  words  as—  at,  hat,  cat,  fat,  hat,  mat,  fat,  etc. ; 
^lear,  hear,  fear,  near,  etc. ;  blade,  spade,  shade,  etc. ;  hog,  cog,  log, 

^^g^  M^  ^gf  Jog,  etc. 

Out  of  this  law  arises  an  important  principle  of  primary  read- 
ing, nameJy — The  power  to  master  words  as  forms,  is  to  be  given 
through  the  law  of  analogy  of  form  and  sound.  That  is,  if  the  child 
is  taught,  in  a  group,  all,  ball,  call,  fall,  gall,  etc.,  he  will  know 
as  a  new  word  hall,  pall,  etc.  This  way  of  giving  power  over 
new  words  is  in  accord  with  the  nature  of  the  language.  The 
negative  consideration  arising  in  view  of  this  law  of  analogy  of 
form  and  sound,  is  that  diacritical  marks  are  not  to  be  employed 
in  teaching  the  words  in  early  reading  work.     To  summarize : 

The  first  thought  obtained  from  reading  as  a  subject  is — 

I.  Reading  has  two  sides — thought  and  form;  form  being 
subordinate. 

a.  Oral  reading  is  to  be  employed  mainly  to  determine 
whether  the  thought  has  been  grasped. 

h.     To  so  use  it  will  give  ample  drill  in  oral  reading. 

c.  The  form  is  marked  by  the  law  of  analogy  of  form  and 
sound.     Hence : —  i 

(i)  The  power  to  master  new  words  is  not  to  be  given 
through  diacritical  marks,  for  they  are  arbitrary. 

The  teacher  who  comprehends  this  first  thought  of  reading  as 
a  subject,  and  the  subordinate  thoughts  in  it,  sees  six  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  method  in  reading.    And  method  is  a  thing  of  principle. 

The  other  principles  of  method  in  teaching  will  be  given  in 
future  numbers. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

(Tku  Department  it  conducted  by  6.  F.  Bass,  Supervising  Prin.  Indianapolis  schools.] 


''JUL' 


SPELLING. 


HERE  are  many  words  that  nearly  every  one  will  spell,  but 
there  are  others  so  peculiar  that  if  any  one  used  common 
sense  he  would  be  sure  to  miss.    It  does  very  little  good  to  make 
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fun  of  these  words  and  the  origination  of  thera.     They  are  iwith 
us  and  sometimes  they  must  be  spelled.    It  is  the  business  of  the 
teacher  to  see  that  the  children  know  how  to  spell  them.     These 
are  the  words  that  must  be  studied.     If  a  person  spell  the  word 
enough  enuph,  we  laugh  and  say  any  one  ought  to  know  better 
than  that.    But  how  can  he  know  better,  if  he  has  never  learned 
any  better  ?    This  word  must  be  studied  by  ear  and  eye — more 
by  eye.     It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  call  attention  to 
such  words.     Ask  the  pupil  to  spell  the  second  syllable  of  this 
word.     His  attention  is  called  to  the  peculiarity  then.      Have 
him  write  it,  and  give  special  attention  to  the  way  it  looks.      Do 
so  with  all  words  that  he  is  liable  to  miss.     Have  him   form  a 
habit  of  looking  for  the  peculiarity  in  things. 


WHY  WE  FAILED. 


It  was  once  the  custom  to  have  children  say  the  multiplication 
table  * '  forward  and  backward. "    Then  when  the  pupil  was  called 
on  to  multiply  in  doing  an  example  he  failed  to  do  it  readily,  yet 
he  could  say  the  table  as  fast  as  he  could  talk.     We  were  that 
child.     Just  why  we  failed  the  teacher  said  he  did  not  see. 
Every  one  who  ever  learned  a  table  that  way  knows  what  the 
inclination  was  when  we  came  to  something  like  seven  times  nine. 
We  began  to  say  to  ourselves,  *  *  Two  times  nine  are  eighteen  ; 
three  times  nine  are  twenty-seven,"  etc.,  until  we  reached  seven 
times  nine.     We  had  a  great  desire  to  say  it  **out  loud"  so  we 
could  hear  it.     Why  did  we  do  this  ?     Because  we  had  learned 
it  so.     **  Mind  tends  to  act  as  it  has  acted."     This  way  of  learn- 
ing and  reciting  tables  ought  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  it 
isn't. 

Teach  these  tables  by  sight  principally.  Why  ?  Because  it  is 
through  the  sight  that  they  are  to  be  used  principally.  Suppose 
one  is  called  upon  to  multiply  3974  by  7 ;  he  writes  the  number 
and  the  multiplier,  and  performs  the  multiplication  silently,  using 
only  the  eye  to  ascertain  what  is  to  be  done. 

Teach  the  numbers  promiscuously,  as  that  is  the  way  they 
usually  occur  in  examples  to  be  solved.  Teach  a  few  well  be- 
fore taking  others.     Have  these  used  in  examples  many  times 
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before  bringing  in  others.  Thus,  7x2,  7X4>  7X3>  7X5>  should 
be  taught  by  placing  them  where  they  can  be  seen.  Point  to 
them  and  have  the  pupils  give  the  result  without  saying  *'  7-times 
2  are  14."  He  simply  says,  or  better,  writes  14.  Next  prepare 
examples  that  have  these  combinations  and  no  others.  Use  them 
so  often  that  the  child  could  not  forget  them  if  he  would.  Then 
teach  more  combinations,  and  present  examples  that  have  both 
the  old  and  the  new  combinations.  Thus  proceed  till  all  the 
combinations  are  learned. 


HO  W  HELP  A  PUPIL. 


A  can  build  a  fence  in  4  days,  B  can  baild  it  in  3  days,  and  C  in  2  days. 
If  all  work  together  how  long  will  it  take  them  ? 

A  pupil  solves  this  as  follows :  4  days  -f  3  days  +  2  days  = 
9  days,  Ans.  This  is  not  an  assumed  case.  The  teacher  laughs 
at  the  pupil  and  says,  ^ '  Well,  C  can  do  it  in  2  days  himself,  but 
when  he  has  A  and  B  working  with  him  it  takes  g  days/"  The 
pupil  now  sees  the  ludicrousness  of  his  answer,  but  he  does  not 
yet  see  how  to  solve  the  problem.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
he  is  not  in  the  best  mental  state  to  study  it  out.  He  may  yet 
need  some  positive  help.     How  shall  it  be  given  ? 

Call  attention  to  some  fact  in  the  problem  that  he  can  get  by 
an  intelligent  reading  of  it.  Tr.  How  long  does  it  take  A  to  do 
the  work  when  working  alone?  Pu.  Four  days.  Tr.  What 
part  of  it  can  he  do  in  om  day  ?  Pu.  One-fourth  of  it.  Tr.  If 
you  knew  how  much  each  could  do  in  a  day,  could  you  tell  how 
long  it  would  take  all  when  working  together  ?  Pu.  Yes,  sir.- 
But  he  probably  said  "Yes,  sir,"  just  because  he  thought  he 
ought  to.  Do  not  be  frightened  or  disgusted,  or  even  discour- 
aged if  he  presents  the  following  as  a  solution :  i^  -f  j^  -}-  ^  = 
A  +  A  +  W  =  IS*  ^^  ^ iV  days,"  Ans,  Now,  don't  make  a  great 
big  saw-buck  over  this  and  send  him  away,  unless  you  are  cer- 
tain that  he  can  think  it  out  himself. 

Tr.  What  is  the  ^,  J4,  ^  ?  Pu.  What  each  can  do  in  a  day. 
Tr.  You  have  found  the  sum  of  these  parts  of  the  work  and  called 
it  days!  Again  he  sees  his  mistake  and  probably  says,  **  I  didn't 
think."     Possibly  this  is  help  enough.     Probably,  not. 
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Tr.  How  much  of  the  work  will  they  do  if  they  work  all  day? 
Pu.  If  of  it  Tr.  Will  it  take  therti  more  or  less  than  a  day  to 
do  it  all  ?  He  is  now  probably  able  to  finish.  If  he  is  not,  ask 
him  some  more  leading  questions.  Always  aim  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion or  make  a  suggestion  that  will  lead  the  pupil  to  see  some 
new  relation  to  him.     Don't  do  too  much. 


SHORT  NOTES. 


Mark  Twain's  article  on  '* English  as  She  is  Taught"  should 
be  headed  English  as  She  is  Got  by  the  Few.     Those  queer 
things — and  many  teachers  have  collections  equal  to  his — do  not 
represent  the  schools,  but  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  them,  L  e., 
they  were  furnished  by  about  2  pupils  in  each  school,  or  4  in 
each  hundred.     It  must  be  remembered  that  the  teacher  he  re- 
fers to  has  been  years  making  this  collection.    They  are  the  pro- 
duct of  the  exception^  but  the  exception  comes  to  school  and  must 
be  handled.     So  there  is  no  objection  to  studying  him  through 
what  he  produces.     But  it  is  not  fair  to  say  aU  are  like  him,  or 
to  say  that  he  was  taught  thus.    Probably  there  are  a  few  lawyers, 
doctors,  or  even  editors  and  book-publishers  who  occasionally 
do  chuckte-headed  things,  but  one  has  no  right  to  say  that  This  \& 
Law  as  She  is  Practiced,  etc. 

**take  care  of  pennies,  etc." 

'*Take  care  of  the  pennies  and  the  dollars  will  take  care  of 
themselves,"  is  an  old  saying  that  every  school  teacher  needs  to 
consider — first,  literally,  and  second,  figuratively.  There  are 
few  teachers  who  are  not  compelled  to  economize,  and  the  above 
suggestion  will  help.  But  it  is  helpful,  too,  in  school  work.  The 
little  things  make  or  ruin  a  school.  A  ''good  morning,"  a  '*  thank 
you,"  a  "well  done,"  ** right,"  **I  like  that,"  do  much  to  create 
the  proper  spirit  in  a  school.  On  the  other  hand  the  lack  of 
these  kindnesses  and  snappish  words  will  spoil  any  school. 

BY    ENDINGS. 

Teach  children  to  add  by  endings.  They  should  think  that 
a  number  ending  in  7  added  to  a  number  ending  in  9  will  give 
a  number  ending  in  6,  as  readily  as  they  think  cat  when  they 
see  c-a-t.     29  +  7  he  knows,  instantly,  must  be  36. 
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don't  spell  **at"  a  word. 
Don't  have  a  pupil  spell  at  a  word.    It  is  worth  much  to  know 
that  we  don't  know.     Let  the  pupil  profit  by  this  knowledge  in 
spelling.     Let  him  refer  to  the  dictionary  or  his  speller.     Let 
him  look  at  the  word. 

may    I    BE   EXCUSED? 

It  was  once,  **May  I  go  out?"  The  above  is  better.  But 
why  do  teachers  have  a  pupil — ,or  even  allow  a  pupil, — to  put 
up  his  hand  to  ask  permission  to  be  excused  ?  It  is  done  this 
way :  The  pupil  puts  up  his  hand  and  keeps  his  eye  on  the 
teacher  until  he  is  recognized  by  the  teacher.  He  then  says, 
**May  I  be  excused?"  Why  should  he  ask  the  whole  school 
about  it  ?  Why  not  get  up  and  quietly  go  to  the  teacher  and 
ask  privately  ?  It  is  humiliating  enough  to  have  to  leave  the 
room.  Besides,  this  plan  would  prevent  any  evil  results  occur- 
ring from  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  see  the  uplifted 
hand.  Where  the  teacher  thought  he  was  being  imposed  upon 
it  would  enable  him  to  ask  some  questions  that  he  would  not 
care  to  ask  in  hearing  of  the  school.  Think  about  this.  Excuse 
too  often  rather  than  make  a  mistake  on  the  other  side. 


FOR  OPENING  EXERCISES. 


**  My  little  children^  let  us  not  love  in  ivord^  neither  in  tongue;  but  in  deed 
and  in  truth  " — I  John,  iii,  1 8. 

WHICH    LOVED    BEST? 

**I  love  you,  mother,"  said  little  John; 
Then,  forgetting  his  work,  his  cap  went  on, 
And  he  was  off  to  the  garden  swing. 
And  left  her  wood  and  water  to  bring. 

"I  love  you,  mother,"  said  rosy  Nell, 
**I  love  you  better  than  tongue  can  tell." 
Then  she  teased  and  pouted  full  half  the  day. 
Till  her  mother  rejoiced  when  she  went  to  play, 

**I  love  you,  mother,"  said  little  Fan; 

"To-day  I'll  help  you  all  I  can. 
How  glad  I  am  that  school  doesn't  keep  1 " 
So  she  rocked  the  babe  till  it  fell  asleep. 
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Then,  stepping  softly,  she  brought  the  broom. 
And  swept  the  floor,  and  tidied  the  room ; 
.    Busy  and  happy  atl  day  was  she, 
Helpful  and  happy  as  child  could  be. 

**I  love  you,  mother,"  again  they  said — 
Three  little  children  going  to  bed. 
How  do  yon  think  that  mother  guessed 
Which  of  them  really  loved  her  best  ? 


COUNTRY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

[Conducted  by  W.  H.  Caulkins,  SupU  Tippecanoe  County.] 


-:o: 


TARDINESS. 


^£  asked  a  teacher,  last  winter,  what  he  did  to  prevent 
tardiness?  **I  don't  have  any,"  he  answered.  **How 
is  that  ?  Surely  your  pupils  are  not  all  there  every  morning  by 
nine  o'clock?"  **No,  sometimes  they  don't  get  in  till  9-30." 
**Then  ihey  are  tardy,  and  you  should  count  them  so."  **No, 
for  they  always  try  to  be  there  on  time,  and  when  it  is  not  their 
fault,  they  are  not  tardy." 

Well,  he  was  both  right  and  wrong.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  pu- 
pil which  determines,  and  should  determine  to  a  large  extent, 
whether  any  act  of  his  is  right  or  wrong.  Truly,  if  he  tries  faith- 
fully to  be  on  time,  yet  through  no  fault  of  his,  is  late,  he  dc^ 
serves  some  credit ;  while,  if  he  plays  along  the  road  and  reaches 
the  room  just  as  the  bell  taps  the  last  stroke,  he  deserves  no  credit 
In  so  far  as  the  intention  of  the  child  is  concerned,  he  is  deserv- 
ing or  not  of  credit,  not  according  to  what  he  does,  but  to  what 

he  tries  to  do. 

But  the  teacher  mentioned  above  was  wrong  for  all  this.  It 
matters  not  what  my  intention  is,  if  I  am  not  at  the  depot  in  time, 
the  train  goes  and  I  am  left.  If  the  pupil  is  not  in  his  seat  when 
the  given  time  arrives,  he  is  most  certainly  tardy.  It  may  be  his 
misfortune  and  not  his  fault,  but  he  is  tardy  and  should  be  marked 
tardy. 
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Now,  all  this  applies  peculiarly  to  the  country,  where  there  is 
more  excuse  for  tardiness  than  in  the  town  or  city.     Bad  roads, 
bad  weather,  long  distances,  home  work,  all  are  working  in  op- 
position to  the  schools  and  must  in  some  way  be  counteracted. 
The  most  logical  plan  of  punishment,  perhaps,  is  that  of  keeping 
the  pupils  in  as  many  minutes  as  they  were  tardy.    But  we  have 
seen  this  plan,  as  well  as  all  others,  utterly  fail  to  prevent  tardi- 
ness, and  this  is  the  end  we  desire  to  reach.    What  can  be  done  ? 
The  only  efficient  remedy  is  the  universal  one — destroy  the  cause 
and  the  effect  will  cease  to  be.     If  it  is  carelessness,  or  lack  of 
energy,  spur  them  up  a  little  by  making  the  work  more  interest- 
ing and  by  a  few  good  talks  on  the  subject     Do  not  be  always 
preaching  or  scolding,  however.     If  home-work  or  bad  roads  or 
bad  weather,  is  the  cause,  call  on  the  parents  just  before  supper- 
time,  stay  and  have  a  good  long  talk,  gradually  working  around 
to  the  tardy  question,  and  if  you  are  skillful  you  can  remove  this 
cause.     If  it  is  pure  maliciousness  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and, 
sad  to  say,  it  sometimes  is,  punish  him  severely;  but  in  this  as 
of  all  the  causes,  be  stere  you  are  right.     Recollect,  finally,  your 
aim  is  not  to  get  the  pupils  to  the  school  house  in  time  that  the 
register  may  be  free  from  tardy  marks,  but  that  the  pupils  may 
form  the  habit  of  punctuality. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  tardiness  as  well  as  irregular  attend- 
ance, runs  in  families.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  irregular 
attendance  as  apply  to  tardiness.  Remove  the  cause  and  the  effect 
wiU  necessarily  cease  to  be. 


FRIDA  Y  EXERCISES. 


What  have  you  planned  to  do  Friday  afternoon  ?  We  like 
the  old-fashioned  plan  of  recitations  and  compositions  and  dia- 
logues. With  what  fear  and  trembling  we  used  to  march  out 
and  say  our  little  piece,  and  how  well  we  were  pleased  when  our 
audience  cheered.  We  knew  as  well  as  any  old  experienced 
speaker  when  we  had  made  a  hit.  Does  it  not  give  the  pupil 
self-command  and  self  confidence  in  that  most  trying  of  situa- 
tions— standing  before  a  crowd,  the  centre  of  all  eyes  ?  Would 
we  compel  the  pupils  to  perform  ?     No,  but  we  would  make  it 
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so  interesting  that  all  would  perform  willingly  and  cheerfully. 
Would  we  permit  the  pupils  to  choose  their  own  selections? 
Yes,  to  some  extent.  But  if  they  choose -silly  jingles  or  elabo- 
rately finished  extracts,  we  would  have  something  better  to  put 
in  place  of  it.  Have  a  good  lively  dialogue  occasionally.  One 
or  two  exhibitions  during  the  term,  if  not  permitted  to  consume 
too  much  time  in  preparation,  will  awaken  enthusiasm. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  WORK. 


Why  not  have  some  of  the  best  work  of  the  school  preserved 
for  the  inspection  of  visitors?  Say  once  a  month,  have  each 
class  in  arithmetic  write  neatly  the  solutions  of  five  or  ten  prob- 
lems chosen  from  the  work  of  the  month.  Have  some  of  the 
language  work  copied  in  the  same  way.  Let  pupils  draw  a  given 
map  carefully.  History  outlines,  reading  papers,  compositions, 
physiology  sketches,  drawings  of  leaves  and  flowers,  drawings  of 
objects,  pictures  of  number  problems,  specimens  of  penmanship, 
samples  of  all  the  work  of  the  school  would  and  should  form  a 
most  interesting  volume  showing  the  progress  of  the  school. 
Legal  cap  paper  is  the  most  convenient,  perhaps,  to  use,  and 
when  stitched  through  the  top  would  make  a  lasting  book  which 
could  form  part  of  the  school  library.  Such  a  record  would  be 
of  much  value  to  teachers,  pupils,  and  the  district  generally. 


SECURE  THE  COOPERATION  OF  PARENTS. 


The  teacher  should  encourage  and  seek  frequent  social  inter- 
course with  the  parents  whose  children  are  in  his  school  He 
should  embrace  every  opportunity,  informally,  to  talk  with  them 
kindly  and  earnestly  about  the  progress  and  welfare  of  their  chil 
dren.  The  way  to  a  father's  or  mother's  heart  is  through  their 
children.  The  teacher  should  visit,  if  possible,  every  family  in 
the  district.  By  so  doing  he  indicates  that  he  seeks  to  become 
*  *  one  of  them. "  A  proper  social  influence  is  a  powerful  lever  in 
managing  a  country  schopl.  Be  ever  ready  to  explain  the  plans 
and  methods  of  the  modern  school.  A  majority  of  the  parents 
do  not  visit  their  schools — have  not  been  in  one  since  they  left 
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school  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago— and  when  they  think  of  school 
their  thoughts  naturally  revert  to  the  ones  they  last  attended. 
Is  it  strange  that  some  patrons  should  criticise  the  '*  new-fangled 
notions"?  The  teacher  should  be  frank  in  all  his  relations  to 
the  parents.  Genuine  merit  needs  no  concealment.  Show  that 
you  are  competent,  and  willing  to  make  sacrifices,  in  your  efforts 
to  do  good  work. 


EDITORIAL. 


DotCt  send  us  ^-ct,  and  lo-ct.  stamps.     We  can'^t  use  them. 

When  you  send  money  for  unpaid  subscriptions,  please  name  the 
a/^ent  with  whom  you  subscribed. 

When  your  JourruU  does  not  reach  you  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  months 
write  for  it  at  once  and  it  wiU  be  resent.  If  you  wait  two  or  three,  or 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  six  months,  the  issue  may  be  exhausted  and 
your  file  permanently  broken. 

We  Can't  Do  It! — Please  do  not  ask  us  to  send  the  Jcfurnal  for  a 
certain  number  of  months  to  one  address  and  then  send  it  to  another; 
we  can't  do  it.  We  will  change  as  often  as  ask<id  to  do  so,  but  must 
be  notified  of  each  change. 

Select  Stories  for  Opening  Exercises  in  Schools,  by  Geo.  F. 
Bass,  of  Indianapolis,  is  proving  a  marked  success.  It  is  just  what 
many  teachers  have  been  looking  for,  and  many  are  gladly  sending  the 
price  ($i)  and  getting  the  book  post-paid  by  lyiail. 

The  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its  next 
meeting  December  28,  29,  and  30,  at  Plymouth  Church,  Indianapolis. 
The  program  is  reaching  completion ;  it  bids  fair  to  be  an  interesting 
one.  The  committee  have  determined  to  secure  one  eminent  popular 
lecturer  to  give  the  "annual  address"  on  Thursday  evening.  This 
will  be  a  free  lecture,  and  no  teacher  can  afford  to  miss  it. 

The  Universal  Language. — Count  von  Moltka,  says  the  Pall  Af all 
Gazette,  lately  expressed  his  belief  that  '*  Volapuk,"  the  universal  lan- 
guage, has  a  great  future  before  it ;  and  it  has  been  learned  and  is  be. 
ing  studied  by  an  enormous  number  of  persons  on  the  continent.  Last 
winter  more  than  2,000  pupils  received  instruction  in  the  language  in 
Vienna  alone.  It  is  claimed  that  "  Volapuk  "  is  so  simple  that  it  can 
be  learned  in  ten  lessons.  There  is  now  published  at  Vienna  a  **  Vo- 
lapukagased,"  which  claims  to  have  a  large  circulation. 

3 
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SLIGHTLY  OFF. 


The  Reading  Circle  Board  report  that  the  examination  papers  this 
year  are  much  superior,  on  the  whole,  than  for  previous  years,  and  es- 
pecially  is  this  true  on  the  subject  of  mental  science. 

Prof.  Boone,  who  has  had  charge  of  this  special  line  of  work,  ex- 
presses himself  highly  pleased  at  the  improvement  in  the  mental  sci- 
ence papers.  He  takes  it  as  proof  positive  of  substantial  progress  in 
this  important  department. 

While  the  above  is  entirely  true,  it  is  also  true  that  some  persons 
have  been  engaged  in  this  important  study  and  have  attempted  to  pass 
the  examination,  who  evidently  have  not  ^*  touched  bottom,  ^^  and  are 
therefore  a  little  **off  ^^  in  their  answers,  as  evidenced  by  the  following 
selected  answers : 

**If  my  memory  reverberates  to  a  certain  day  in  the  school  term  I 
will  likely  remember  the  scholars  who  were  present.  ^^ 

'*  The  four  primary  laws  of  memory  are :  (i)  Gain  the  knowledge ; 
(2)  recall  it;  (3)  have  a  conception  of  it;  (4)  recognize  it." 

**To  learn  the  pupil  to  get  the  right  expression." 

**The  characteristics  of  conversation  is  the  subject  of  which  we 


converse." 


''When  our  whole  attention  is  upon  any  one  subject,  our  whole 
mind  must  be  upon  the  same.  We  can  not  give  attention  to  any  sub- 
ject unless  some  of  our  mind  is  upon  it." 

''Capacity  of  mind  is  the  development  of  it,  and  it  may  be  in- 
creased." 

"We  may  fix  attention  on  a  subject  by  liking  to  study  the  subject."" 
"It  is  unfortunate  for  a  fine  genius  to  be  associated  with  a  weak 
memory." 

"This  (examination  in  Watts)  is  murder  in  first  degree!" 
^'Evidence  is  possessed  authority  that  something  is." 


SHOULD  TEACHERS  BE  GIVEN  NOTICE  OF  DISMISSAL? 

Respected  Journal: — I  do  not  agree  with  your  statement  that 
"In  cities  and  towns  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  board  to  give  such 
teachers  and  superintendents  as  are  not  to  be  re-elected,  ample  notice 
that  they  may  resign."  If  the  rule  of  notifying  and  resigning  becomes 
general  then  a  "stigma"  will  be  attached  to  every  resignation,  for  no 
one  will  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the  real  and  the  make-believe 
resignation.  It  may  be  hard  for  a  teacher  to  lose  his  place,  but  it 
should  be  doubly  hard  for  him  to  have  to  resign  and  give  friends  a 
plausible  reason  for  so  doing  when  he  feels  that  the  truth  requires  him 
to  say  "  I  resigned  because  I  was  notified  that  I  would  not  be  re-elect- 
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ed/^  A  teacher  who  would  rather  sail  under  false  colors  than  bear 
^*  the  stigma  oi  a  dismissal  ^^  must  be  wanting  in  more  than  one  requi- 
site of  a  good  teacher.  How  can  we  teach  truth  if  the  truth  be  not 
in  us? 

A  ** dismissal^ ^  might  or  might  not  be  a  '* stigma^*  if  the  cause  was 
known. 

I  think  that  in  the  re-election  of  a  superintendent  the  school  board 
should  be  guided  by  the  efficiency  of  the  work,  and  in  the  re-election 
of  teachers  they  should  be  guided  by  the  superior  knowledge  of  the 
superintendent,  for  he  has  greater  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  work.  If  the  builder  is  to  be  judged  by  the  building  he 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  his  timber.  If  a  superintendent  does  not 
wish  a  teacher  to  be  re-elected  he  should  furnish  the  school  board  with 
a  record  showing  the  teacher^s  successes  and  failures  and  containing 
his  reasons  for  the  dismissal.  A  copy  of  this  record  should  be  given 
to  the  teacher.  Then  the  teacher  would  know  why  he  was  dismissed, 
which  might  be  invaluable  to  him  in  preventing  a  repetition  of  the 
errors.  A  correct  record  would  also  be  of  value  in  fitting  the  teacher 
to  the  right  place,  for  the  qualifications  that  one  superintendent  might 
reject  another  might  desire.  If  the  school  board  dismiss  a  superin- 
tendent they  should  give  him  a  similar  record.  Most  school  boards 
would,  if  asked,  give  friendly  aid  through  courtesy,  but  the  teacher 
who  feels  the  satisfaction  of  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  should  not 
be  obliged  to  receive  as  a  favor  what  belongs  to  him  as  a  right. 

Eugenia  Hale,  La  Porte^  Ind, 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT, 


**The  great  public  schools, 

May  their  influence  spread 
Till  statesmen  use  grammar 

And  dunces  are  dead ! 
Till  no  one  dare  say 

In  this  land  of  the  free 
'I  done 'for*  I  did,' 

Or  *  It's  her '  for  *  it's  she.'  " 

**  If  wisdom's  ways  you'd  wisely  seek, 
Five  things  observe  with  care ; 
Q^whom  you  speak,  to  whom  you  speak. 
And  how^  and  when,  and  where. ^'' 

Reading  without  purpose  is  sauntering,  not  exercise.  More  is  got 
from  one  book  on  which  the  thought  settles  for  a  definite  end  in^nowl- 
edge*  than  from  libraries  skimmed  over  with  a  wandering  eye. — Lard 
Lyttcn. 
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Profaneness  is  a  low,  groveling  vice.  He  who  indulges  in  it  is  no 
gentleman.  I  care  not  what  his  stamp  may  be  in  society, — I  care  not 
what  clothes  he  wears  or  what  culture  he  boasts, — despite  all  his  refine- 
ment, the  light  and  habitual  taking  of  God^s  name  in  vain  betrays  a 
coarse  nature  and  a  brutal  will — E,  H,  Ckapin. 

Education  is  a  better  safeguard  of  liberty  than  a  standing  army.  If 
we  retrench  the  wages  of  the  schoolmaster,  we  must  raise  those  of  the 
recruiting  sergeant. — Edward  Everett, 

No  man  can  safely  go  abroad  that  does  not  love  to  stay  at  home ; 
no  man  can  safely  speak  that  does  not  willingly  hold  his  tongue ;  no 
man  can  safely  govern  that  would  not  cheerfully  become  subject ;  no 
man  can  safely  command  that  has  not  truly  learned  to  obey ;  and  no 
man  can  safely  rejoice  but  he  that  has  the  testimony  of  a  good  con- 
science.— Thos,  A,  Kempis, 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  AUGUST. 

IThete  questions  are  based  on  the  Reading  f  ircle  work  of  last  season.  ] 

Writing  and  Spelling. — The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  loo,  with 
reference  to  legibility  (50) ,  regularity  of  form  (30) ,  and  neatness  (20) . 
The  handwriting  of  each  applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rather 
than  with  reference  to  standard  models. 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examinadon  will  be  graded  on  a  scale 
of  100,  and  I  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrecdy  written. 

Science  of  Teaching. — i.  Name  any  work  on  education  which 
you  have  studied,  and  state  some  of  the  views  presented  that  most  im- 
press you. 

2.  In  the  construction  of  public  school  buildings,  what  particulars 
should  receive  chief  attention? 

3.  Which  do  you  regard  the  more  important,  and  why,  oral  spel- 
ling or  written?    Oral  reading  or  silent? 

4.  Name  the  five  senses,  and  tell  what  direct  knowledge  of  an  or- 
ange could  be  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  each  sense. 

5.  If  the  head  of  a  barrel  be  struck  and  one  determine,  from  the 
sound,  that  the  barrel  is  empty,  what  faculty  of  mind  is  chiefly  exer- 
cised? 

U.  S.  History. — i.  Give  an  account  of  the  Mound  Builders,  men- 
tioning some  evidences  of  their  advancement  in  civilization,  some 
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proofs  of  their  antiquity,  and  giving  the  location  of  some  of  their  prin- 
cipal mounds. 

2.  In  what  part  of  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States  were 
settlements  made  by  the  Swedes?    What  became  of  these  settlements? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  Perry's  victory. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  and  state  what 
effect  it  had  upon  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

5.  Mention  five  of  the  most  important  events  in  Grant^s  adminis- 
tration.   Give  reasons  for  considering  them  important. 

Geography. — i.    Bound  Alabama;  locate  its  capital  and  its  me- 
tropolis. 

2.  Explain  the  peculiarities  of  twilight  in  the  tropics.    On  what  do 
these  depend? 

3.  Compare  the  climate  of  England  with  that  of  Indiana. 

4.  What  are  the  chief  exports  of  Cuba? 

5.  Describe  the  course  usually  followed  by  a  steamer  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool. 

6.  Name  the  five  chief  seaports  of  the  United  States  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

7.  What  is  the  form  of  government  of  Mexico? 

8.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  rapid  growth  of  Minneapolis? 

9.  Name  in  order  the  states  of  the  Union  which  have  a  population 
greater  than  that  of  Indiana. 

10.  Name  in  order  the  six  largest  cities  in  Indiana.     In  what  part 
of  the  state  is  each? 

English  Grammar. — i.    Name  five  ideas  that  may  be  expressed 
by  the  adverbial  clause,  and  write  an  example  of  each. 

2.  What  are  the  classes  of  sentences  in  regard  to  form?    Define 
each  class. 

3.  What  may  be  used  to  fill  the  ofiice  of  the  noun?    Give  an  ex- 
ample of  each. 

4.  What  are  the  distinctions  between  the  interrogatives  who  and 
^tvhichf 

5.  Write  sentences  in  which  when  has  adverbial  uses.    {cC)  In  two 
clauses ;  (p)  in  but  one. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  person  of  the  verb  ? 

7.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  the  poten- 
tial mode  ? 

8.  Analyze :    The  law  of  God  he  shall  fulfill  both  by  obedience  and 
by  love. 

9.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  last  sentence. 

10.    Correct,  giving  reason  for  the  corrections :     {a)  He  was  most 
dead,  but  is  some  better  now.     {b)  Who  did  he  speak  of,  he  or  I  ? 
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2. 

Arithmetic. — i.    Reduce  i  to  a  decimal,  and  give  principle.    5.5. 

8 

2.  A  bank  with  $5o,cxx3  capital  made  $9,500;  its  expenses  were 
$3,600 ;  it  declared  a  10  %  dividend ;  what  could  it  carry  to  surplus  ?   5,5. 

3.  A  man  man  decanted  a  pipe  of  wine  containing  70  gals.,  ^  in 
bottles,  6  to  a  gal.,  the  remainder  in  bottles  5  to  a  gal. ;  how  many 
bottles  in  all?  5,  5. 

4.  A  bought  the  s.  w  Ji  of  n.  w.  Ji,  and  the  n.  w.  Ji  of  s.  w.  >^  of 
a  section  of  land  at  $5  an  acre ;  what  was  the  shape  of  the  piece,  how- 
many  acres  in  it,  and  what  did  it  cost?  4,  2,  2,  2. 

5.  If  two  or  more  digits  in  any  number  be  changed  as  to  relative 
position,  the  difference  between  the  original  and  the  changed  numbers 
is  always  divisible  by  9.    Why  is  this  so?  10* 

6.  A  merchant  bought  cloth  marked  $5  a  yard  at  a  discount  of  20 
%  ;  he  was  allowed  on  this  12%  off  for  cash,  and  sold  the  cloth  for  $7 
per  yard;  what  %  of  profit  did  he  make?  5»  5- 

7.  If  2  parallel  lines  8  ft.  long  are  6  ft.  apart,  and  the  ends  be  joined 
by  lines  crossing  in  the  middle  space,  what  will  be  the  area  of  a  trian- 
gle  having  one  of  the  lines  for  a  l^se?  5»  5- 

8.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  ^  of  iV  0^  0  ?  5»  5- 

9.  A  sold  a  lot  for  $3,000,  K  c^sh  and  the  remainder  equally  in  one 
and  two  years,  with  6%  interest;  he  discounted  the  notes  at  8%  at 
once;  how  much  did  he  get  for  his  lot?  5,  5. 

10.  Exchange  on  Paris  at  New  York  is  5.25  fr.  to  the  dollar;  at 
Paris  on  Berlin  is  1.25  fr.  to  the  mark :  how  many  marks  on  Berlin  can 
be  bought  through  Paris  at  New  York  for  $1,000?  5»  5- 

NoTE. — ^Answer  any  seven.  Fifteen  %  off  for  each  one  incorrectly- 
solved. 

Reading. — i.  What  are  synonyms?  Explain  the  difference  in 
meaning  of  the  following  words :     Chief,  commander,  leader,  generals 

2.  Compose  a  sentence  in  which  any  one  of  them  could  be  correctly- 
used  ;  and  then  compose  two  sentences  in  which  the  words  can  not  be 
interchanged. 

3.  "I  never  was  a  man  of  /eedie  courage.    There  are  few  scenes  of 

either  human  or  elemental  strife  upon  which  I  have  not  looked  with  a 

brow  of  daring,     I  have  stood  in  front  of  the  battle  when  the  swords 

were  gleaming  and  circling  around  me  like  fiery  serpents  in  the  air.     I 

have  seen  these  things  with  a  swelling  soul,  that  knew  not,  that  reckeet 

not  danger.     But  there  is  something  in  the  thunder^s  voice  that  makes 

me  tremble  like  a  child." 

Rewrite  the  quotation,  substituting  equivalents  for  the  italicized 
words. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  "human  strife?"  What  is  meant  by  "ele- 
mental strife? "  What  figure  of  speech  is  "with  a  brow  of  daring?'* 
What  figure  of  speech  is  "the  thunder's  voice?"  Express  the  idea, 
"with  a  swelling  soul,"  in  simple  language. 
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3.  Pardon,  temporal,  worldly,  remission,  accuse,  unite,  arbitrary, 
arraign,  despotic,  accomplish ;  from  these  words  select  two  synon3rms 
to  each  of  tiie  following  words : 

1.  Forgiveness.        3.     Effect. 

2.  Impeach.  4.     Secular. 

5.    Absolute. 

6.  Why  should  an  easy  style  of  reading  be  cultivated?  Give  two 
directions  for  acquiring  it. 

7.  When  are  words  used  in  a  literal  sense?  When  in  a  figurative 
sense?.     Illustrate  both  uses  of  the  same  words. 

(15%  off  for  each  one  incorrectly  answered.) 

Physiology. — Discuss  the  following  topics : — 

1.  The  Pulse:  What  is  it,  and  why  is  it  an  indication  of  the  phys- 
ical condition? 

2.  The  Cerebrospinal  Nervous  System:  Of  what  organs  com- 
posed? Special  structure  of  each  organ?  Special  function  of  each 
organ? 

ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

History. — i.  Of  the  Mound  Builders,  little  or  nothing  is  positively 
known.  Conjecture  makes  them,  on  one  hand,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Indians,  and  on  the  other  regards  them  as  a  distinct  people.  Their 
remains  seem  to  confirm  the  latter  opinion.  In  North  America  there 
are  the  remains  of  earth  structures  of  various  shapes,  round,  square, 
and  polygonal.  From  these  remains  it  would  seem  that  they  had  a 
higher  knowledge  of  elementary  science,  were  in  more  advanced  stages 
of  civilization,  as  they  have  left  the  remains  of  various  implements  of 
more  perfect  character  than  those  amongst  the  Indians ;  they  evidently 
lived  a  settled,  not  a  roaming  life,  and  have  even  shown  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  fortification ;  their  appliances  for  daily  use  were 
more  varied  and  convenient.  In  South  America,  where  higher  evi- 
dences of  civilization  are  found,  the  remains  point  to  a  different  and 
eastern  origin.  The  remains  of  the  Mound  Builders  are  more  numer- 
ous in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys, — especially  on  the  eastern 
slope. 

2.  Principally  in  Delaware,  but  also  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 
Their  colonies  were  merged  into  the  grant  of  Penn,  Delaware  by  a 
grant  from  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Pennsylvania  by  the  grant  of  King 
Charles. 

3.  The  British,  after  HuIPs  defeat,  were  in  possession  of  Michigan, 
from  which  it  became  necessary  to  dislodge  them.  Com.  Barclay, 
commanded  the  British  fleet,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Lawrence  was  ex- 
ultant. Perry,  in  command  of  the  American  vessels,  lay  in  Put  in 
Bay,  when  he  was  made  aware  of  a  challenge  to  a  sea  fight  with  Bar- 
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clay  by  a  " Sail  Ho!  "'from  the  masthead  of  his  vessel,  the  Lawrence. 
Bringing  out  his  war  flag,  with  Lawrence's  last  words  on  it,  **  I>on't 
give  up  the  ship/'  he  mounted  a  cannon  and  asked  his  men  whether 
it  should  be  raised.  They  said  yes,  and  cheered,  the  cheers  being 
answered  from  the  other  vessels.  The  fleet  sailed  out,  and  in  three 
hours,  after  one  of  the  hardest  fought  naval  battles  on  record.  Perry 
wrote  his  celebrated  laconic  dispatch  to  Harrison,  '*  We  have  met  the 
enemy  and  they  are  ours.''  The  British  blew  up  their  works  at  De- 
troit and  retired  to  Canada. 

4.  A  few  days  after  the  surrender  of  Lee,  when  the  whole  country 
north  was  rejoicing  over  regained  peace,  Lincoln  with  his  wife  went  to 
Ford's  Theatre,  in  Washington.  During  the  performance  Wilkes 
Booth,  an  actor,  entered  the  rear  of  the  box  ind  shot  the  President, 
jumped  upon  the  stage,  crying,  '*  Sic  semper  tyrannis,"  and  escaped. 
The  President  was  taken  to  a  house  near  by,  where  he  died  in  a  few 
hours.  By  his  death,  the  presidency  devolved  upon  Andrew  Johnson, 
between  whom  and  Congress  radical  diflerences  as  to  reconstruction 
existed.  On  the  whole,  the  South  were  so  indignant  that  a  crime  so 
great  should  have  been  committed  in  their  name,  that  the  sense  of  de- 
feat was  materially  softened;  while  in  the  North,  it  led  to  a  desire  for 
harsher  methods.  To  the  wise,  prudent,  and  manly  views  of  Grant, 
the  country  is  indebted  for  a  safer,  more  rapid,  and  wiser  settlement 
of  the  troubles  than  at  one  time  seemed  possible. 

5.  (i)  The  Alabama  claims,  settled  at  Geneva.  It  restored  peace 
and  harmony  with  Great  Britain,  and  showed  the  world  that  great 
nations  could  act  in  great  affairs  without  war. 

(2)  The  settlement  of  the  Fishery  question,  in  which  the  United 
States  were  required  to  pay  instead  of  Great  Britain, — important  for 
the  same  reasons  as  the  flrst. 

(3)  The  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia — showing,  as  never 
before,  the  essential  unity  of  interest  pervading  all  civilized  nations. 

(4)  The  perfect  restoration  of  the  Union  by  readmission  of  the 
remaining  Secession  States,  making  the  objects  of  the  war  a  perfect 
success,  and  restoring  peace  at  home. 

(5)  The  wonderful  progress  made  in  the  eight  years  of  his  admin- 
istration in  commerce,  discoveries  in  science,  and  manufactures — 
showing  a  realization  of  the  claims  of  peace  in  the  minds  of  the 
people. 

Reading. — i.  Synonyms  are  words  having  the  same  or  very  nearly 
the  same  meaning.  Chief  (Fr.  chef^  Lat.  caput  =  head)  signifies  pri- 
marily the  one  of  most  importance ;  commander ^  one  having  authority 
to  direct ;  leader^  one  taking  the  front  position  in  any  movement  or 
enterprise ;  general,  one  holding  a  certain  rank  of  relative  importance 
in  an  army. 
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2.  a.  The  general,  unsheathing  his  sword,  urged  his  men  to  one 
more  brave  charge  upon  the  enemy.  b»  As  the  chief  waved  his  hand, 
silence  fell  upon  the  braves  who  had  assembled  in  the  council.  The 
position  he  held  was  that  of  general,  not  that  of  colonel. 

3.  I  never  was  a  man  of  irresolution.  There  are  few  scenes  of 
either  human  or  elemental  strife  upon  which  I  have  not  gazed  with  a 
spirit  of  defiance.  I  have  'stood  in  the  front  of  the  battle  when  the 
swords  were  flashing  and  whirling  round  me  like  fiery  serpents  in  the 
air.  I  have  seen  these  things  with  a  rising  soul  that  knew  not,  that 
regarded  not  danger.  But  there  is  something  in  the  thunder^s  tones 
that  makes  me  tremble  like  a  child. 

4.  a.  Strife  between  human  beings,  b.  Strife  between  the  ele- 
ments or  of  the  elements,  c.  Metonymy,  d.  Personification,  e. 
With  a  soul  whose  courage  rose  as  the  danger  increased. 

5.  a.   Forgiveness:  pardon,  remission. 

b.  Impeach :  accuse,  arraign. 

c.  Effect:  accomplish. 

d.  Secular:  temporal,  worldly. 

e.  Absolute :  arbitrary,  despotic. 

**  Unite  "  is  not  a  synonym  for  any  of  these. 

6.  Because  of  the  pleasure  to  the  reader  and  to  others,  and  of  the 
ready  interpretation  of  thought.  Practice,  practice ;  under  wise  and 
encouraging  criticism. 

7.  Words  in  their  ordinary  signification  are  said  to  be  '*  literal  ^^ ; 
words  used  to  convey  some  other  idea  than  that  of  ordinary  speech  are 
said  to  be  "figurative."  Examples :  The  lion  was  seen  l&shing  him- 
self and  preparing  for  the  fray.     He  was  a  lion  in  the  fight. 

Physiology. — i .  At  each  systole  of  the  heart  a  wave  of  blood  is 
sent  along  the  arteries.  Place  the  finger  upon  the  large  artery  of  the 
opposite  wrist;  the  crests  of  the  wavelets  make  successive  "beats'" 
against  the  finger:  these  beats  are  termed  the  "pulse,"  /'.  ^.,  the  im- 
pressions due  to  the  pulsations  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  necessarily  an 
indication  of  our  physical  condition,  for,  while  the  normal  pulse  beat 
about  70  per  minute  in  the  adult  of  middle  life,  persons  have  been 
healthy  with  a  pulse  as  low  as  60  or  as  high  as  80.  Any  unusual  and 
continued  increase  or  decrease  of  the  ordinary  pulse-rate  is  generally 
due  to  disease,  however,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  warning. 

2.  The  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  is  composed  of  the  brain 
(large  and  small)  the  pons  varolii y  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  spinal 
cord,  and  the  various  small  nerve  fibres  proceeding  from  and  terminal- 
ing  in  these  organs.  The  brain  is  composed  of  white  and  gray  matter 
the  gray  upon  the  outside :  the  spinal  cord  of  gray  and  white  matter, 
the  white  upon  the  outside ;  the  nerve  fibres  are  generally  of  white 
matter.  The  originating  centers  of  nerve  force  are  composed  of  cells. 
The  large  brain  is  principally  the  organ  of  thought  and  sensation ;  the 
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small  brain  the  regulator  of  motion  and  locomotion ;  the  other  organs 
are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  transmission  of  volitions  or  impulses  to  or 
the  reception  of  impressions  from  the  various  sense-organs,  etCp 

Science  of  Teaching. — i.  Froebers  Education  of  Man.  That 
the  child  is  essentially  good,  and  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacho* 
to  develop  the  good  in  his  nature. 

2.  Light  and  ventilation.  The  light  should  be  admitted  from  the 
back  and  left  of  the  pupils.  There  should  be  provision  made  for  fresh 
air  to  come  in  and  for  foul  air  to  go  out. 

3.  Written  spelling,  because  99%  of  the  spelling  in  practical  life  is 
written  spelling.  Silent  reading,  because  it  is  by  silent  reading  that 
we  gain  most  of  our  knowledge  from  books,  and  because  it  is  the  basis 
of  oral  reading. 

4.  Seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  touch.  Seeing,  color;  hear- 
ing, smelling,  odor;  tasting,  flavor;  touch,  size  and  shape. 

5.  The  judgment. 

Grammar. 

1.  a.  Time;  as,  I  was  at  the  landing,  when  the  vessel  arrived. 

b.  Place;  as,  I  visited  the  spot,  where  the  battle  was  fought. 

c.  Manner;  as.  The  engineer  explained  haw  the  accident  was 

averted, 

d.  Cause;   as.  The  pupil  could  not  tell  why  he  inverted  the 

divisor, 

e.  Degree ;  as.  However  much  he  tries^  he  will  not  succeed. 

2.  A  simple  sentence  expresses  a  single  thought  and  contains  but 
one  proposition;  as.  Thoughts  rule  the  world.  A  complex  sentence 
contains  one  principal  sentence,  and  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses ; 
as,  the  man  who  does  the  best  that  he  can,  deserves  praise.  A  com- 
pound sentence  consists  of  two  or  more  simple  sentences,  or  two  or . 
more  complex  sentences ;  as,  i .  Be  wise  to-day ;  His  madness  to  defer. 
2.  As  Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him ;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honor 
him;  but  as  he  was  ambitious,  I  slew  him. 

3.  Any  word,  phrase,  or  clause  may  fill  the  office  of  the  noun. 
I.  A  word ;  IVhy  is  an  adverb.  2.  A  phrase ;  To  become  a  scholar  t^ 
quires  much  study.    3.  A  clause ;  I  know  thai  my  Redeemjer  liveth. 

4.  The  interrogative  who  is  used  of  persons  only.  The  interroga- 
tive which  is  applied  to  both  persons  and  things,  and  asks  for  one  out 
of  a  number. 

5.  (i)  When  Caesar  arrived  in  Gaul,  he  enrolled  two  new  legions. 
In  this  sentence  when  modifies  both  arrived  and  enrolled,  (2)  Whem 
shall  I  receive  my  certificate?    In  this,  when  modifies  shall  receive, 

6.  In  some  cases  the  verb  takes  an  ending  to  suit  the  form  of  the 
pronoun  or  other  word  used  as  the  subject ;  as,  I  go^  thou  goest^  he 
goes ;  we,  you,  or  they  go,  the  boy  goes,  the  boys  go.  For  this  reason 
person  is  called  a  property  of  verbs. 
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7.  The  potential  nwde^  as  the  name  indicates,  implies  power,  pos- 
sibility, necessity,  etc. ;  as,  I  can  write  a  letter,  I  must  finish  ray  work, 
the  pupils  may  have  recess,  etc.  The  potential  mode  may  be  used  in 
both  independent  and  dependent  statements.  The  subjunctive  mode 
is  used  to  e>^press  merely  what  is  conceived  in  the  mind  as  doubtful, 
and  particularly  in  conditional  clauses  to  imply  that  the  statement  in 
the  supposition  is  contrary  to  fact ;  as,  O  that  I  knew  where  to  find 
him ;  If  he  had  been  a  minute  later,  he  would  have  lost  his  place ;  It 
were  useless  to  resist,  etc.  The  subjunctive  mode  is  always  dependent 
on  some  other  verb,  expressed  or  implied. 

8.  This  is  a  simple  sentence.  He  is  the  subject  nominative,  un- 
modified. The  predicate  verb  is  shall  fulfill^  modified  by  the  object 
complement  law^  and  by  the  compound  adverbial  phrase  of  manner, 
both  by  obedience  and  by  love.  The  noun  law  is  modified  by  the  article 
the  and  the  "prepositional  phrase  of  God. 

9.  Lcnv  is  a  noun,  common,  neuter,  third,  singular,  object  of  shall 
fulfill,  God  is  a  noun,  proper,  masculine,  third,  singular,  object  of 
the  preposition  of.  Shall  fulfill  is  a  verb,  regular,  transitive,  active, 
indicative,  future,  and  third  singular  to  agree  with  its  subject  he. 
Obedience  is  an  abstract  noun,  neuter,  singular,  object  of  the  preposi- 
tion by. 

10.  (a)  He  was  almost  dead,  but  he  is  somewhat  better  now.  (b) 
Whom  did  he  speak  of,  him  or  me  ?  or.  Of  whom  did  he  speak?  etc. 

Geography. — i.  Alabama  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee ; 
east,  by  Georgia ;  south,  by  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  west,  by 
Mississippi.  Its  capital  is  Montgomery,  situated  southeast  of  the  cen- 
tre of  the  state,  on  the  Alabama  River.  Mobile,  the  metropolis,  is  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  at  the  head  of  Mobile  Bay. 

2.  Within  the  tropics,  the  duration  of  twilight  is  comparatively 
short,  and  increases  towards  the  poles.  Twilight  ends  where  the  sun 
sinks  18^  below  the  horizon;  hence  its  length  at  different  seasons  and 
in  different  latitudes  is  dependent  upon  the  time  required  for  such 
sinking. 

3.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  England  and  Indiana  is  about 
the  same,  but  the  climate  of  England  is  more  uniform  than  that  of  In- 
diana, which  is  liable  to  sudden  and  extreme  changes. 

4.  Sugar,  tobacco,  coffee*,  molasses,  honey,  oranges,  pine-apples, 
rum,  and  ornamental  woods ;  as  mahogany  and  ebony. 

5.  Down  New  York  Bay,  then  following  a  course  to  the  northeast, 
along  the  path  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Vessels  usually  touch  at  Queens- 
town  on  the  south  coast  of  Ireland,  then  sail  through  St.  George ^s 
Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea  to  Liverpool,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey 
River. 

6.  New  Orleans;  Mobile,  Galveston,  Pensacola,  Key  West. 

7.  Republican. 
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8.  To  several  causes :  healthfulness  of  climate,  beauty  of  situatioiL, 
the  possession  of  good  water-power  for  niaDufacturing,  and  excellent 
commercial  facilities,  by  river  and  by  railroad. 

9.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri. 

10.  (i)  Indianapolis,  in  the  central  part;  (2)  Evans ville,  in  the 
southwestern  part,  on  the  Ohio  River ;  (3)  Wort  Wayne,  in  the  north- 
eastern part;  (4)  New  Albany,  in  the  southern  part,  on  the  Ohio: 
(5)  La  Fayette,  northwest  of  the  centre,  on  the  Wabash  ;  (6)  Teme 
Haute,  in  the  western  part,  on  the  Wabash. 

Arithmetic. — i.  3^^h-^=-i*o,  or  .9.  Annexing  decimal  ciphers  to 
the  numerator  and  dividing  by  the  denominator  changes  the  form  but 
not  the  value  of  the  fraction. 

2.  $9500,  gain-  $3600,  expenses=:$59oo.  10%  of  $50000=^5000, 
dividend.    $5900 — $5ooo=$900,  surplus. 

3.  f  of  70  gal.  =  50  gai.  50  X  6  bottles  =  300  bottles,  f  of  70 
gal. =20  gal. ;  20X5  bottles=ioo  bottles.  300  bottles-^ioo  bottles= 
400  bottles. 

4.  34  of  H=i^s  section.  ^±^-{-^^=2}^  section,  or  80  A.  80  X  $5= 
$400.  ^  Form = twice  as  long  as  wide. 

Ans.  <  80  A. 

6.  20%  of  $5=$i,  discount.  12%  of  ($5 — $i)=48^;  $4.00 — ^48.^ 
$3.52,  cost.    $7,  selling  price,  —  $3.52,  cost,  =  $3.48,  gain.     $3.48-;- 

$3.52=9811%,  Ans. 

7.  2  p-S-  ^ltitude,X4  feet  base,j^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

8.  Ji  X  AX  ?=  K  ;  fH  =  >2.  Ans. 

9.  3^3  of  $3000= $1000,  cash.     $3000 — $iooo=$2ooo. 
}<2  of  $2000=$ 1 000,  face  of  each  note. 

.0605  of  $1000=160.50,  interest. 

$1000,  face-|-$6o.5o,  interest,=$io6o.5o,  amount  discount. 

.0605  of  $ioi5o.5o=$64. 16025,  discount  at  6%. 

$64.16025  dis.  at  6% +$21.38675,  dis.  at  2%  =$85,547  dis. 

$1060.50,  am't  dis. — $85,547  dis. =$974,953,  proceeds  first  note. 

.i205X$iooo=$i2o.5o,  interest. 

$1000,  face, +$120.50,  interest, =11 20. 50,  amount  discount. 

.i205><$ii2o.5o=$i35.o2025,  discount  at  6%. 

$135.02025,  dis  at  6% -{-$45.00675,  dis.  at  2%  =$180,027,  dis. 

$1120.50,  am^t  dis. — $180,027  dis. =$940,473,  proceeds. 

$1000,  cash,+$974.953,  pro. -f- $940. 473 »  pro. =$29 15.426,  Ans. 

(This  answer  is  true,  if  notes  were  discounted  at  a  bank.) 

10.  i€)ooX5-25  fr.=525o  fr.     5250  fr.-5-1.25  fr.=42oo  marks,  Ans. 


"English  as  She  is  Wrote,"  by  a  County  Superintendent: — 
**At  10  A.  M.  *  *  *  the  institute  will  be  organized,  and  we 
should  have  every  teacher  present  at  that  hour  and  remain  all  the  week.^^ 
"Let  every  teacher  come  prepared  to  join  the  circle  ♦  ♦  •  that  our 
reports  ♦  *  *  will  not  unnecessarily  be  tardy."  "Urge  the  pa- 
trons of  schools  and  friends  to  attend,  etc." 
Paper:     "  A  few  faults  and  their  remedies,  of  our  schools." 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

This  Department  it  condncted  by  J.  C.  Grkgg,  Superintendent  of  the  Brazil  Schoo  s. 

Direct  matter  for  this  department  to  htm.] 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS, 


QUERI  ES. 

[23]  A  wishes  to  inclose  a  lot  which  shall  be  lo  rods  longer  than 
wide,  and  contain  6216  sq.  rds.  What  will  be  its  dimensions?  By 
arithmetic.  S.  W.  P.,  Rego^  Ind. 

[24]  If  12  oxen  eat  3)'^  acres  of  grass  in  4  weeks,  and  21  oxen  eat 
10  acres  in  9  weeks,  how  many  oxen  can  eat  24  acres  in  18  weeks,  the 
grass  growing  uniformly?  W.  T.  Efurd,  Pittsburgh  Texas, 

[25]  It  is  said  that  David  R.  Atchinson  was  for  one  day  President 
of  the  United  States.     Explain. 

Edwin  S.  Monroe,  Farmersville^  Ind. 

[26]  On  which  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  is  Kansas  City  situ- 
ated? A  Teacher,  Vandalia^  Ind. 

[27]  A  man  died  February  14,  1844,  aged  44  yrs.,  2  mo.,  14  da. 
When  was  he  bom?  H.  D.  Nicewanger,  Z^i^^/tfxj',  Ind. 

[28]  The  frustum  of  a  cone  of  revolution  whose  altitude  is  20  ft., 
and  the  diameter  of  its  bases  12  ft.  and  8  ft.,  is  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  bases.  What  is  the  altitude  of  each 
part  ?  Rabenf. 

[29]  What  is  the  diameter  of  a  circle  when  the  sine  of  a  certain 
angle  is  20  ft.  and  its  versed  sine  2  ft? 

De  la  Coffee,  Spenser^  Ind, 

[30]     Solve  No.  5,  page  227,  Ray's  New  Higher  Arithmetic. 

Albert  Spillman. 

[31]  Where  was  Robert  Fulton  buried,  and  what  was  the  cause  of 
his  death  ?  Id. 

[32]     Solve  No.  8,  page  212,  Ray's  New  Higher  Arithmetic. 

F.  D.  A. 

[33]  What  are  the  capitals  Of  Dakota  Territory,  Louisiana,  and 
West  Virginia?  Anna  Moore,  Andersonville,  Ind. 

[34]     The  apples  are  hard  to  gather.    Analyze. 

C.  E.  Robinson,  Edinburgh  Ind. 

[35]  What  was  found  in  the  bullet  which  the  messenger  so  hastily 
swallowed  when  captured  by  Governor  Clinton  ? 

MiLLA  Baird,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
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ANSWERS. 

[12]  The  following  solution  did  not  reach  us  until  too  late  for  pab- 
lication,  but  it  is  so  fine  we  give  it  in  full.  This  solution  alone  is  worth 
the  price  of  the  Journal  for  a  year.  %  £0. 

Let  a  =  40  ft.,  the  height  of  lower  house. 

d  =  $0  ft.f  the  height  of  higher  house. 

d  =  distance  of  foot  of  ladder  from  lower  house. 

c  =  distance  of  foot  of  ladder  from  higher  house. 
Then  the  square  of  a  plus  the  square  of  d  must  equal  the  square  of  £ 
plus  the  square  of  d.  The  square  of  a  is  900  less  than  the  square  <tf 
d;  so  the  ladder  must  be  placed  near  enough  to  the  taller  building  to 
make  the  square  of  c  900  less  than  the  square  of  d.  If  the  ladder  be 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  the  square  of  d  and  c  will  be  equal ;  but  for 
every  foot  the  ladder  is  moved  toward  d  we  increase  the  difference  of 
the  squares  of  d  and  c  just  80.  Now  if  one  foot  increase  the  difference 
80,  we  must  move  the  ladder  as  many  feet  as  80  is  contained  times  in 
900,  or  11)^  ft.,  toward  d.  But  20  ft.  and  ii}>i  ft.  are  31)^  ft.,  the 
distance  of  the  ladder  from  the  taller  building;  and  40  ft.  less  31}^  ft 
is  8^4  ft.,  the  distance  of  the  ladder  from  the  lower  building. 

Will  R.  Murphy,  Knoxy  Ind. 

[15]     There  are  seven  answers  as  follows : 

18  carats — 72,  68,  64,  60,  56,  52,  48  gr. 
20  **  —  6,  15,  24,  33,  42,  51,  60  gr. 
24     **    —34,  29,  24,  19,  14,    9,    4  gr. 

Samuel  West,  Columbus^  Ind, 

[16]  Lay  one  side  of  the  room  down  on  a  level  with  the  floor ;  it  is 
evident  that  the  fly  must  take  the  diagonal  of  this  plane  20  ft.  by  20  ft. 
or  28.28  ft.  Rabenf. 

[18]  No  correct  solution  sent  in.  J.  D.  B.,  Grandview,  sends  a 
result,  4  A.  116  sq.  rd.,  but  gives  no  solution.    Is  his  result  correct? 

[19]  First  view :  That  the  mind  is  spiritual  rather  than  material  ; 
that  mind  and  matter  are  entirely  separate  and  distinct  things ;  that 
matter  has  length,  form,  substance,  etc.,  and  mind  has  none  of  these 
things. 

Second  view :  That  the  action  of  the  mind  is  the  function  of  matter, 
and  therefore  a  part  and  attribute  of  matter. 

W.  G.  Comber,  PlainsviUe^  Ind, 

[20]    The  tongue  is  a  rectangular  prismoid. 

Let  L  and  B  =  length  and  width  of  larger  base. 
1  and  b  =  length  and  width  of  smaller  base. 
M  and  m  =  length  and  width  of  middle  section, 
h  s  altitude  of  prismoid. 

Then  for  the  volume  we  can  deduce  this  general  formula : — 

V  =  |h(BL-^bl  +  4M  m),  and  in  the  special  problem  we 
have  V  =  24  (16  +  4  +  3^)  =f=  1344  cu.  in.  =  9H  ft.  board  meas. 

A.  M.  Scripture,  Clinton^  AT.  K. 
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[21]  This  query  ipras  stated  wrong.  It  should  have  been:  ** There 
are  three  2'^s  in  the  English  language,  to,  two,  and  too.  Spell  the 
italicized  word.^^  As  it  was  printed  De  la  Coffee  and  H.  D.  Nice- 
ii^anger  gave  the  following  answer:  Twos,  tos,  and  toos.  Goold 
Hrown  gives  iwoes  as  the  plural  of  two. 

Perhaps  this  is  sufficient  answer  for  the  query  as  corrected.     £d. 

[22]  Several  correspondents  gave  the  correct  answer — iZ%  feet. 
A.  M.  Scripture  finds  that  the  lines  cross  at  the  same  height,  no  mat- 
ter how  far  apart  the  perpendiculars  are. 

CRITICISM. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Comber,  of  Plainsville,  condemns  the  solution  of  prob- 
lem 5,  State  Board  Questions  for  July,  which  is  given  on  page  560  of 
September  Journal,  and  offers  the  following  correct  solution : 

Assuming  the  weight  of  the  chicken  to  be  i  lb,  a  turkey  will  weigh 

4  lbs.    4  chickens  =  4  lbs.    7  turkeys  =  28  lbs.    28  lbs.  +  4  lbs.  = 

32  lbs.,  assumed  weight  of  chickens  and  turkeys.    Now  this  assumed 

weight  (32  lbs.)  is  to  true  weight  (72  lbs.)  as  i  lb  is  to  true  weight  of 

chicken  and  4  lbs.  to  true  weight  of  a  turkey.    32  lbs.  is  contained  in 

72  lbs.  2)^  times ;  therefore  assumed  weights  must  be  multiplied  by 

23^  to  give  true  weights. 

I  lb  X  2j^  =  2>i  lbs.,  true  weight  of  chicken.  ?  . 
4  lb  X  2)1  =  9  lbs.,  true  weight  of  turkey.        \ 

CREDITS. 

Charles  £.  Mains  20;  W.  G.  Comber  19;  Jessie  D.  Montgomery 

12,  13;  Fulda,  Ind.,  12,  15;  M.  G.  Gaward  20,  21,  22;  De  la 

Coffee  19,  20,  21 ;  Dixon  Pennington  20;  '^Rabenf  ^^  16,  20,  22;  S.  £. 

Harwood  19,  21,  22 ;  Wilson  Palmer  16,  19;  J.  D.  French  20,  22 ; 

Decatur,  Ind.,  20,  21,  22;  J.  D.  Brant-  i8(?),  20,  21;  C.  W.  West, 

13;  Trafalgar,  Ind.,  16;  Samuel  West  15,  20;  U.  S.  Conn  16: 

C.  E.  Robinson  15;   Milla  Baird  13; Herbemont,  Ind.,  16; 

Frank  Davis  13;  C.  N.  McMullen  14;  A.  M.  Scripture  16,  20,  22. 

If  any  have  failed  to  receive  proper  credit  please  write  to  us  and  we 
will  correct. 

We  are  grateful  to  our  readers  for  the  splendid  interest  shown  in 
Queries  and  Answers,  and  hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  same.  Let 
everybody  send  in  queries  and  their  answers. 


MISCELLANY. 


Only  a  question  of  time :    What  o^clock  is  it? 

Literary  exclamation  at  seeing  a  fire :    Dickens-Howitt-Bums. 

The  State  University  has  opened  "full " — over  40  in  the  Senior 
class,  and  over  100  in  the  Freshman. 
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Central  Normal,  at  Danville,  opened  full — ^the  "classical  ^  class 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school.     See  advertisement. 

>^     De  Pauw  University  has  begun  the  year  with  nearly  six  hundred 
students — the  largest  opening  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

Who  Wrote  the  Most? — Warren  wrote  ** Now  and  Then  " ;  Bnl- 
wer  wrote  "Night  and  Morning*';  and  Dickens  wrote  "All  the  Year 
Round." 

Columbus. — Amos  Burns,  late  Supt.  of  Bartholomew  Co.,  recently 
published  a  two-column  criticism  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  Colum- 
bus schools. 

The  Chicago  Inter- State  Exposition,  which  opened  September 
7,  will  not  close  till  October  22.  The  exposition  is  a  fine  one — ^wel^ 
worth  going  to  see. 

Brazil. — The  schools  here  are  "crowded  to  suffocation,"  so  sa^-s 
report.  This  seems  to  be  a  chronic  condition  at  Brazil.  The  author- 
ities should  remedy  it. 

St.  Joseph  County. — In  the  County  Fair  premiums  were  offered 
for  eighty-one  different  phases  of  school  work — a  first  and  second  prize 
for  each.     Supt.  Moon  is  a  worker. 

The  Tri-State  Normal,  at  Angola,  under  the  direction  of  L.  M. 
Sniff,  is  rapidly  gaining  ground.  The  average  for  last  year  was  nearly 
200,  and  this  year  has  opened  with  250. 

Literary  Echo  is  the  name  of  a  new  20-page  quarterly,  published 
in  connection  with  the  Normal  at  Covington,  Ind.  Vol.  I,  No.  I  looks 
well  and  reads  well.    Price,  25  cents  a  year. 

>  The  Supts.  Convention  for  Southern  Indiana,  Northern  Kentucky, 
and  Southeastern  Illinois,  will  meet  in  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  Oct.  21-2. 
R.  W.  Wood,  of  Jeffersonville,  is  Ch^n  Ex.  Com. 

The  School  News,  published  in  Indinapolis  for  the  past  six  years 
by  Henry  D.  Stevens,  has  been  discontinued.  The  unexpired  sub- 
scriptions will  probably  be  filled  by  The  Scrap  Book,  of  Decatur,  111. 
Mr.  Stevens  has  sold  his  publishing  interest  of  co-operative  partly- 
printed  sheets  for  local  educational  papers,  to  G.  A.  Burgess,  of  Deca- 
tur, 111.  Mr.  Stevens  proposes  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Unitarian 
Church. 

The  July  Journal  contains  a  report  of  the  County  Superintendents^ 
Convention.    The  following  resolution,  among  others,  was  adopted: 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  the'  Legislature  of 
Indiana  ought  to  pass  a  bill  at  its  next  regular  session  requiring  a  com- 
pulsory attendance  upon  the  common  schools  of  the  state. 

The  author  of  the  above  resolution  is  hereby  respectfully  requested 
to  defend  it  through  the  columns  of  the  Journal.    As  the  Journal  takes 
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the  lead  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  state,  it  will  certainly  give- 
room  for  the  discussion  of  a  topic  so  momentously  important  to  the 
citizens  of  Indiana.  I.  K.  Lee. 

Ed.  Journal  : — ^The  solution  of  the  5th  problem  in  the  arithmetic 
questions  for  July,  in  Sept,  Journal,  seems  to  be  incorrect.  I  solved 
it  as  follows,  and  believe  my  answers  to  be  ri^ht :  If  i  turkey  weighs 
4  times  as  much  as  a  chicken,  then  7  turkeys  will  weigh  7  times  4  times 
as  much  as  i  chicken,  which  are  28  times  as  much  as  i  chicken,  or  s= 
28  chickens.  4  times  i  chiqken  -{-  28  times  i  chicken  =  32  times  i 
chicken.  32  chickens  =  72  lbs.  i  chicken  =  as  many  lbs.  as  32  is 
contained  in  72  lbs.,  whcih  are  23^  times;  therefore  i  chicken  weighs 
2^^  lbs.  Since  i  turkey  weighs  4  times  as  much  as  i  chicken,  then  i 
turkey  weighs  4  times  2)^  lbs.  =  9  lbs.  4  chickens,  each  weighing 
2>^  lbs.  =  9  lbs.  7  turkeys,  each  weighing  9  lbs.  =  63  lbs.  Total 
weight,  72  lbs.  Respectfully,        M.  W.  Sparks,  New  Albany, 

W.  A.  Bell — Dear  Sir:  The  solution  of  problem  seven,  of  the 
June  list,  as  given  in  the  August  Journal,  is  evidently  wrong ;  and  the 
solution  in  the  September  Journal,  by  J.  N.  Myers,  is  also  incorrect.. 
The  payment  of  March  i  is  made  10  mos.  before  it  was  due.  fioo  X 
$1.05  =  $105.  The  second  payment  is  made  7  mos.  before  the  note 
was  due.  $200  X  2.035  =  $207.  $207  +  $105  =  $312.  $1000  —  $312: 
=$688.  This  last  was  paid  four  mos.  before  it  was  due.  $688  -s-  i  .02=1 
$674.50^^.   An.**.,  the  balance  due  Sept.  i. 

Proof— T\\%  interests  and  payments  should  equal  $1000.  $5  -|-  7  -f- 
I3*49m  =  $25.49sV»  amount  of  interest.  $100  +  200  +  674.50^^  = 
$974-506^ »  amount  of  payments.     $25.49-5^  +  974-5^  =  $1000. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  W.  Dealand,  Perry sville^  Ind 

Postal  Cards. — About  300,000,000  postal  cards  are  used  in  the 
United  States  each  year.  This  is  nearly  a  million  a  day,  omitting 
Sunday.  If  the  number  used  in  one  year  were  laid  end  to  end,  they 
would  extend  the  distance  of  22,000  miles,  nearly  once  around  the 
earth.  Spread  over  a  surface,  they  would  cover  more  than  a  square 
mile ;  laid  on  top  of  one  another,  they  would  reach  the  distance  of  95 
miles  in  height;  piled  together  they  would  form  a  37-foot  cube.  From 
them  could  be  made  a  monument  20  feet  square  at  the  base,  10  feet 
square  at  the  top,  and  230  feet  high.  Laid  two  inches  deep,  they  would 
make  a  pavement  10  feet  wide  and  6  miles  long.  They  are  equal  in 
bulk  to  400  cords  of  wood.  A  paper  wall  18  inches  thick,  4  feet  high, 
and  i^  miles  long  could  be  formed  from  them,  more  than  enough  to 
inclose  a  farm  %  mile  long  and  3^  mile  wide.  Statistician. 

The  Tennessee  State  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Jackson,  Aug. 
23-26.  The  meeting  was  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  ever  held. 
The  discussions  were  spirited,  thoughtful,  and  showed  a  growing  ele- 
ment among  the  pedagogues  of  the  state.  Among  the  leaders  in  dis- 
cussion were  Hon.  F.  M.  Smith,  State  Supt. ;  Hon.  Thomas  Paine,  of 
Jackson ;  Prof.  T.  P.  Brennan  and  Dr.  Broden,  of  Nashville ;  Captain 
Douglass,  Prof.  J.  S.  White,  and  a  number  of  others.  One  evening 
was  given  entirely  to  the  ladies  for  the  discussion  of  question  of  **The 
Education  of  Woman."  The  exercises  were  opened  by  very  fine  reci- 
tations by  two  lady  elocutionists.  Miss  Brennan  of  Nashville,  and  Mrs. 
Wiltshire.  These  were  followed  by  three  strong,  thoughtful,  grace- 
fully worded  papers,  by  Mrs.  Bettie  Buford,  Prin.  of  a  ladies'  school 
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at  Clarksville,  and  by  Mrs.  Jennie  Higbee  and  Clara  Conway^  both 
Principals  of  schools  for  young  ladies  at  Memphis. 

The  general  association  was  kept  in  order  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Garrett, 
of  Nashville,  a  typical  presiding  officer.  The  next  meeting  is  to  be 
held  in  ^ast  Tennesee. 


READING  CIRCLE  NOTES. 


A  remark  heard  on  every  hand,  among  business  men,  professional 
men,  and  members  of  the  family  is,  **  I  find  so  little  time  for  reading.'* 
The  remark  is  true  from  the  fact  that  many  have  not  formed  proper 
habits  of  reading,  and  find  it  nearly  impossible  to  concentrate  the  mind 
upon  a  subject  because  of  the  knowledge  of  the  limited  time  at  their 
disposal.  Not  a  day  passes  but  many  opportunities  present  themselves 
for  a  few  minutes  reading  and  reflection  if  teachers  will  embrace  them 
and  put  themselves  in  a  condition  of  mind  to  use  them  to  advantage. 

The  teacher' more  than  any  other  person  finds  these  *'odds  and 
ends^^  of  time  during  his  term  of  school,  and  happy  is  the  one  who 
can  turn  his  attention  to  some  line  of  thought,  to  the  exclusion  of  out- 
side objects.  Such  training  of  the  will  is  the  greatest  agent  in  self- 
culture.  ** Taking  care  of  the  minutes,''  says  Horace  Mann,  **is  the 
first  principle  of  self-culture.''  The  determining  and  carrying  out  of 
definite  plans  give  self-control — a  necessary  factor  in  self-culture. 

For  this  purpose  more  than  for  any  other  was  the  Reading  Circle 
conceived  and  matured.  It  will  give  teachers  such  information  i>ertain- 
ing  to  their  work  and  leading  to  general  culture  as  would  convince 
them  of  the  importance  of  improving  their  time.  **  We  are  not  a  na- 
tion of  readers  because  wchave  not  found  the  time  to  read,"  says  an 
English  critic.  **  We  are  not  a  nation  of  readers,"  says  another,  **be- 
^ cause  we  do  not  improve  our  time." 

Though  the  criticisms  are  just,  the  latter  states  the  case  clearly  as 

4t  IS. 

The  Reading  Circle  of  Indiana  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  all 
classes  who  have  but  a  limited  time  each  day  at  their  disposal,  and  not 
for  the  student  whose  time  may  be  continuously  given  to  a  particular 

study. 

Let  the  coming  year  be  one  among  the  important  ones  of  the  teacher 
in  that  he  will  determine  upon  and  carry  out  a  course  of  reading  requir- 
ing but  thirty  minutes  a  day  during  a  six  months  school-term.  The 
efficient  work  of  the  teacher  and  the  self-satisfaction  of  having  **done 
-the  best  he  could  "  will  be  the  reward. 


Reports  of  organization  have  been  received  from   fifty  counties. 
Others  are  known  to  have  formed  circles,  but  no  statements  have 
\been  sent  in. 
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The  first  edition  of  Outline  Manuals  (3500  copies)  has  been  ex- 
hausted and  as  many  more  ordered  printed.  It  is  believed  that  the 
the  ix>ssession  and  use  of  these  outlines  will  very  materially  improve 
the  reading  done  this  year. 

Liberty  Twp.,  Hendricks  county,  with  10  teachers,  enrolls  13  mem- 
bers in  the  Reading  Circle.  Lawrence,  St.  Joseph,  Elkhart,  Putnam, 
and  Wabash  counties  include  every  teacher. 

The  county  having  the  largest  Reading  Circle  membership  so  tar 
reported  is  Elkhart — 180.  Putnam  follows  with  165;  Sullivan  with 
150;  Jackson  with  135;  Lawrence  and  Boone,  130  each;  St.  Joseph, 
125.;  Bartholomew,  Fountain,  Miami,  Madison,  Morgan,  Daviess, 
Wabash,  Shelby,  Franklin,  and  Parke,  100  each.  Many  others,  also, 
"have  enrolled  80  to  100  members.  The  average  membership  of  the 
50  counties  reported  is  75 . 

It  should  be  remembered  that  no  fee  of  any  kind  attaches  to  Reading 
Circle  members  this  year,  wko  use  the  two  books  ''''Lights  of  Two  Cen- 
turies ' '  and  *  *  Hand-book  of  Psychology . ' ' 

Such  as  read  books  submitted  for  previous  years  will  pay  the  fees 
^membership  25c,  and  examination  25c)  heretofore  provided  for. 

Wayne  county  has  a  membership  of  90,  and  **  seventy  of  these 
have  obligated  themselves  to  take  the  June  examination  in  this  year'^s 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Cass  County  institute  was  instructed  by  Cyrus  W.  Hodgin  and 
Dr.  E.  Test,  and  everybody  praised  the  work. 

Marion  County,  with  W.  H.  Payne,  of  Michigan  University,  and 
W.  F.  L.  Sanders  for  instructors,  had  a  profitable  meeting. 

Henry  County  always  has  a  good  institute,  and  this  year  was  not 
an  exception.  R.  G.  Boone  and  George  F.  Bass  were  the  principal 
instructors. 

Franklin  County. — **  Our  institute  was  a  complete  success."  In- 
structors: R.  A.  Ogg,  D.  E.  Hunter,  Mrs.  Lucia  Martin.  A.  N. 
Crecraft  is  making  an  excellent  Supt. 

Jefferson  County. — Institute  held  Aug.  15.  Instructors:  W.  H. 
Fertich,  Jno.  M.  Goulden,  E.  E.  Smith,  of  Chicago,  and  others,  local 
helpers.    Attendance  good ;  interest  strong. 

Adams  County. — The  principal  instructors  were  R.  W.  McFarland, 
Pres.  Oxford  College,  Oxford,  O.,  and  W.  F.  Yocum,  Pres.  Ft.  Wayne 
College.    W.  A.  Bell  was  present  one  day. 

Wabash  County  is  kept  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way  by  Supt. 
Myers,  He  had  as  instructors  A.  G.  Alford  and  A.  R.  Charman. 
State  Supt.  La  FoUette  and  W.  A.  Bell  each  gave  "a  lift." 
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Montgomery  County  had  for  instructors  W.  H.  Fertich  and  J< 
Lewis.    The  teachers  passed  a  resolution  instructing  the  Supt.  not  to 
exceed,  the  county  appropriation  in  employing  instructors  next  year. 

Newton  County. — Attendance  good.  A.  R.  Charman,  of  the  State 
Normal,  was  principal  instructor,  and  was  assisted  by  Josephine  Cox^ 
Annette  Ferris,  and  J.  M.  Culver.  Supt.  Hershman  is  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place. 

White  County  had  for  principal  instructor  W.  W.  Parsons.  He- 
was  assisted  by  J.  B.  Wisely  and  B.  F.  Moore.  C.  E.  Kircher,  Will 
H.  Hershman,  and  W.  A.  Bell  each  gave  a  lecture.  There  was  a  good 
week^s  work  done. 

Howard  Covnty  had  its  work  done  chiefly  by  Howard  Sandison 
and  O.  J.  Craig,  and  of  course  it  was  well  done.  This  is  one  of  the 
model  counties  in  attendance  and  enthusiasm.  Supt.  Barnes  has  his 
work  well  in  hand. 

Knox  County. — The  principal  outside  help  was  R.  A.  Ogg,  who- 
gave  excellent  satisfaction.  Others  who  *' lent  a  hand  ^^  were  J.  W. 
Runcie,  J.  W.  Walters,  J.  A.  Marlow,  and  W.  A.  Bell.  The  new 
Supt.,  W.  O.  Johnson,  takes  hold  well. 

Pulaski  County  had  a  good  institute  this  year.  The  instructors 
were  Chas.  E.  Kircher,  W.  A.  Warfell,  W.  B.  Sinclair,  the  first  part 
of  the  week:  and  B.  F.  Moore,  J.  C.  Macpherson,  W.  A.  Bell»  and 
State  Supt.  La  FoUette  the  latter  part. 

Scott  County. — Enrollment  large;  interest  good.  Instructors:. 
M.  J.  Mallery,  £.  F.  Sutherland,  John  F.  Engle,  and  T.  J.  Shea. 
W.  M.  Whitman  is  county  superintendent.  About  40  joined  the 
Reading  Circle.  This  is  big  for  "Little  Scott.''  W.  D.  Chambers 
was  secretary. 

The  Switzerland  County  Institute  met  at  Vevay  August  15th. 
Attendance  large,  interest  and  order  excellent.  Instructors :  £.  F. 
Sutherland,  of  Mitchell,  and  E.  E.  Smith,  of  Chicago, — the  latter 
making  a  strong  appeal  for  Reading  Circle  work.  Two  evening  lec- 
tures were  given. 

Pike  County.— Institute  held  Aug.  22,  at  Petersburg;  enrollment 
80;  institute  **one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county."  Instructors: 
N.  C.  Johnson,  W.  J.  Royalty,  J.  T.  Miller,  G.  C.  Cooper,  Edward 
Taylor,  E.  B.  Bryan,  and  W.  H.  Pennington.  Seventy-three  joined 
the  Reading  Circle. 

Floyd  County  held  its  23d  Institute  August  29.  Foreign  instruc- 
tors: J.  F.  W.  Gatch,  E.  F.  Sutherland.  Resident,  J.  R.  Weathers 
and  J.  M.  Boyd.  Attendance  equalled  the  number  of  teachers  engaged 
in  the  county.  Supt.  L.  H.  Scott  proposes  to  keep  Floyd  county  ia 
line.     E.  B.  Walker  was  secretary. 
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Hamilton  Couny. — Full  and  enthusiastic  as  usual.  The  principal 
-worker  from  abroad  was  Eli  F.  Brown.  He  was  well  liked.  Others 
^who  assisted  were  J.  V.  Coombs,  E.  M.  C.  Hobbs,  and  W.  A.  Bell. 
Home  workers,  Dr.  E.  Test,  J.  H.  Mavity,  A.  G.  Neal,  and  Geo.  F. 
IKenaston*.     Supt.  Hutchens  keeps  things  straight. 

Kosciusko  County. — Institute  held  August  29;  enrollment  201. 
Prof.  Joseph  Carhart  and  Geo.  F.  Bass  were  the  principal  instructors. 
*»  Perhaps  the  teachers  of  this  county  never  before  received  such  grand 
ideas  with  reference  to  how  to  teach. ^^  ^*  Institute  marked  throughout 
by  real  enthusiasm."     **  Great  credit  is  due  Supt.  McAlpine." 

Hendricks  Connty. — Institute  convened  at  North  Salem,  Aug.  29- 
R.  G.  Boone  and  Miss  Charity  Dye  were  the  regular  instructors,  a^-. 
sisted  by  others.     Lectures  were  given  by  Prof.  Boone,  State  Univer- 
sity; Pres.  Benton,  Butler  University;   and  Pres.  Martin,  De  Pauw 
XJniversity.    Attendance  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Elkhart  County  Institute  was  held  August  29.  Enrollment  300. 
Instructors:  Mrs.  E.  M.  McRae,  H.  B.  Brown,  W.  H.  Sims.  Lec- 
turers: D.  S.  Jordan,  H.  M.  La  FoUette,  George  F.  Bass,  and  Mrs. 
McRae.  Reading  Circle  fully  organized.  Work  well  received.  In- 
terest excellent.     Supt.  Spohn  is  a  worker.     Outlook  never  better. 

La  Grange  County. — **  It  is  the  general  expression  that  the  insti- 
tute this  year  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  ever  held 
in  the  county."  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  of  Michigan  University,  and  A. 
Tompkins  were  the  principal  yistructors.  Prof.  Payne  has  been  here 
three  years  in  succession,  and  is  well  liked.  Supt.  Machan  is  doing 
^ood  work. 

Hancock  County  held  a  rousing  institute  August  29.  The  enroll- 
ment reached  250.  Instructors :  W.  H.  Venable  of  Cincinnati,  W.  F. 
L.  Sanders,  and  Miss  Kate  Huron.  An  evening  entertainment,  given 
by  W.  H.  Venable,  Lee  O.  Harris,  and  J.  W.  Riley,  was  greatly  en- 
joyed. Mr.  Venable's  unique  lecture  on  *'  Humor  and  Pathos  of  School 
Days"  is  pronounced  a  ''^gemy    W.  H.  Glascock  is  Co.  Supt. 

Martin  County. — Owing  to  the  "contest"  not  yet  settled  in  this 
county  over  the  county  superintendency ,  the  teachers  were  favored  with 
two  institutes.  On  the  week  beginning  August  15,  W.  T.  Porter,  the 
Jiew  appointee,  held  an  institute,  which  was  well  attended.  On  the 
week  following  W.  T.  Mitchell,  the  old  Supt.,  held  his  institute,  which 
was  also  well  attended.  Many  teachers  attended  both,  but  the  regu- 
larity of  attendance  was  not  first-class. 

Brown  County. — Institute  August  22.  Instructors :  A.  W.  Gra- 
ham and  J.  Fraise  Richard.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Staples  gave  some  reminis- 
censes  of  the  first  institute  in  Brown  county,  1865.    The  institute  gave 
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a  literary  and  musical  entertainment  on  Wednesday  night.  Messrs. 
Graham  and  ex-Supt.  Neidigh  climbed  to  the  top  of  Weed  Patch  Hill, 
the  highest  point  of  land  in  the  state.  Supt.  Snyder  fills  his  new  po- 
sition well.    T.  C.  McGlashan  was  secretary. 

Posey  County. — Institute  began  August  29.  J.  A.  Woodbam, 
W.  B.  Creager,  and  P.  P.  Stultz  were  the  instructors.  Our  new  Sapt. 
O.  L.  Sewell,  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  he  has  a  great 
interest  in  the  schools  of  the  *'land  of  hoop-poles  *and  pumpkins.^* 
The  attendance  was  large  and  quite  an  interest  was  manifested.  Reso- 
lutions commending  the  act  of  the  State  Board  requiring  literary  re- 
views, and  the  Reading  Circle,  were  adopted,  A  County  Teachers* 
Association  was  organized,  and  about  60  joined  the  Reading  Circle. 
Posey  pays  her  district  teachers  higher  wages  than  any  other  county 
in  the  state. 


PERSONAL. 


J.  F.  Young  is  at  Markle. 

A.  L.' Miller  is  first  at  Laketon. 

J.  T.  Graves  is  the  Monon  man. 

L.  O.  Dale  has  charge  at  Roann. 

J.  W.  Barnes  is  first  at  Bringhurst. 

W.  W.  Black  is  continued  at  Flora. 

T.  M.  Irelan  is  principal  at  Idaville. 

J.  D.  Hostetter  directs  at  New  Ross. 

W.  G.  Lane  is  master  at  Miamitown. 

O.  £.  Connor  continues  at  Cannelton. 

A.  £.  Alexander  controls  at  Somerset. 

F.  C.  Cassell  is  principal  at  Goodland. 

Charles  Morris  is  principal  at  Morocco. 

A.  H.  Barber  holds  forth  at  Walkerton. 

Alvin  Helton  directs  at  Young  America. 

W.  B.  Lairy  holds  the  fort  at  Galveston. 

T.  S.  Merica  is  the  new  Su^t.  at  Garrett. 

S.  M.  McD.  Snow  is  principal  at  Geneva. 

£.  £.  Rodgers  is  the  man  at  La  Fontaine. 

H.  D.  Vancleve  is  principal  at  Darlington. 

W.  C.  S.  Jordan  holds  the  reins  at  Cutler. 

P.  B.  Shinn  is  the  best  man  at  Deer  Creek. 

Geo.  W.  Walters  is  head  man  at  Royal  Centre. 

H .  F.  Wilkie  directs  the  young  ideas  at  La  Gro, 

Wm.  M.  Craig  continues  principal  at  Waveland. 
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F.  L.  Harris  is  now  in  his  third  year  at  Roanoke. 
H.  L.  Tiller  is  the  man  to  consult  at  Lincolnville. 
H.  H.  Loring  is  serving  his  second  year  at  Hebron. 
A.  C.  Geyer  has  control  of  the  New  Carlisle  schools. 
J.  H.  Neff  is  serving  his  seventh  year  at  Bunker  Hill. 
J.  H.  Gildersleve  principals  the  schools  at  Brookston. 
W.  S.  Walker  has  begun  his  second  year  at  Andrews. 
A.  N.  Higgins  will  remain  another  year  at  Waynetown. 
Chas.  Dolan  is  principal  of  the  Mishawaka  high  school. 
Jesse  Lewis,  of  Bellmore,  will  return  to  Lindsborg,  Kan. 
P.  S.  Tracy  has  entered  upon  his  fourth  year  at  Warren. 
John  £.  Edmonson  is  principal  of  the  Elletsville  schools. 
E.  B.  Rizer  controls  educational  interests  at  Burnetts ville. 
C.  B.  Beck  is  serving  his  third  year  as  principal  at  Camden. 
M.  L.  Galbreath  will  continue  to  hold  forth  at  Liberty  Mills. 
J.  M.  McBroom  has  charge  of  the  schools  at  Hope  this  year. 
Jas.  H.  Clark  is  the  new  principal  of  the  Hope  Normal  School. 
A.  T.  Reid  remains  this  year  at  Oxford,  at  an  increased  salairy. 
Robert  Spear  continues  principal  of  the  EvansviUe  high  school. 
C.  D.  Berry  directs  the  educational  interests  at  South  Wabash. 
J    M.  Johnson  still  continues  at  the  head  of  Marengo  Academy. 
James  H.  Bartlett  is  principal  of  the  high  school  at  South  Bend. 
James  Du  Shane  continues  in  charge  of  the  South  Bend  schools. 
C.  E.  Newlin  continues  as  principal  of  the  Frankfort  high  school. 
A.  G.  Alford  has  achieved  a  real  success  in  his  institute  work  this 

year. 

Stanford  Williard,  of  Wakarusa,  is  agent  for  the  Journal  in  his 
county. 

W.  W.  Wirt,  late  Supt.  of  the  Portland  schools,  takes  the  Albion 
schools. 

C.  O.  Broxon  takes  charge  of  Leadville,  Colorado,  schools,  at  $ioo 
per  month. 

A.  O.  Reubelt,  formerly  of  Winamac,  is  now  Supt.  of  the  schools  at 
Tuscola,  111. 

Edgar  Taylor,  a  late  graduate  of  the  State  University,  has  charge  of 
the  Paoli  schools. 

J.  W.  Parker,  late  of  Carmel,  is  now  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Tuscola,  Illinois. 

J.  M.  Robinson,  a  State  Normalite,  will  take  charge  of  the  Clayton 
schools  this  winter. 

G.  N.  Peak,  the  new  Supt.  at  North  Vernon,  has  recently  taken  to 
himself  a  wife.     Correct, 
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G.  W.  Martin,  a  graduate  of  Wabash  College,  '87,  is  principal  of 

the  high  school  at  Bluffton. 

Miss  Mattie  Benbow,  one  of  Hendricks  county^s  best  primary  teach- 
ers, goes  into  the  Danville  schools  for  the  year. 

Anna  L.  Jones,  a  former  Clinton  county  teacher,  is  now  teacher  and 
student  in  the  M.  E.  College  at  Winfield,  Kan. 

>       Leroy  D.  Brown,  late  School  Commissioner  of  Ohio,  has  accepted 
the  presidency  of  the  State  University  of  Nevada. 

A.  £.  Davisson,  for  many  years  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Roch- 
<ester,  is  now  principal  of  the  schools  at  Burlington. 

J.  F.  W.  Gatch,  for  several  years  past  principal  of  the  Normal  at 
Hope,  has  given  up  the  school  and  gone  to  Cincinnati. 

£.  £.  Smith,  now  the  General  Western  Agent  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
of  Boston,  has  his  office  at  185  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Perry  D.  Creager,  late  Supt.  at  Albion,  has  been  elected  Supt.  at 
Kendallville,  vice  E.  W.  Wright,  resigned.     Salary  $1000. 

^^       Chas.  £.  Hodgin,  formerly  of  this  state,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
principalship  of  the  Academy  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Amos  Sanders,  for  several  years  past  Supt.  of  North  Vernon,  is  de- 
voting this  year  to  business — pushing  the  sale  of  a  desk  of  his  own 
invention. 

Eugene  Bohanon,  of  Booneville,  late  of  the  class  ^87,  State  Normal, 
has  been  secured  to  direct  the  Brownsburg  schools  through  the  com- 
ing session. 

Elias  Boltz,  who  has  been  Supt.  of  the  Mishawaka  schools  for  sev- 
eral years  past,  has  decided  to  rest  from  his  school  labors  during  the 
coming  year. 

John  A.  Wood  has  changed  his  mind,  and  instead  of  finishing  his 
course  at  the  State  Normal  this  year,  will  serve  as  Superintendent  at 
Charlestown. 

Philmer  Day,  last  year  of  Osgood,  has  been  placed  in  char^ge  at 
Versailles.  With  a  new  wife  to  assist  and  inspire  he  will  doubtless 
do  a  successful  yearns  work. 

Miss  Alice  Bodger,  a  successful  teacher  and  one  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  New  Albany  schools  for  several  years,  is  resting  this 
year  on  account  of  her  health. 

Miss  Donia  Allen,  who  has  taught  in  the  Indianapolis  schools  for 
many  years,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Girls^  Classical  School,  in 
this  city,  at  an  increased  salary. 

•y  Laura  Hodgin,  a  graduate  of  the  Richmond  Normal  School,  daughter 
of  Prof.  Cyrus  Hodgin,  of  Earlham  College,  will  teach  this  year  in  the 
Academy  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
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J.  Russell  Webb,  author  of  Webb's  Word  Method,  died  at  his  home 
in  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  Sept.  lo,  Prof.  Webb  was  the  author  of 
the  first  practical  Word  Method  Reader. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Burt,  teacher  in  the  model  school  connected  with  the 
State  Normal;  has  had  her  salary  increased  to  $1000.  As  a  primary' 
teacher  Mrs.  Burt  has  no  superior  in  the  state. 

Thomas  Charles,  an  old-time  Indiana  teacher,  is  now  selling  kinder- 
g^arten  goods  and  primary  school  aids,  at  75  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
See  his  J* wheelbarrow'*  among  the  advertisements.  , 

Dr.  £.  Test,  principal  of  the  Union  High  School  at  Westfield,  for 
his  institute  work  this  year  received  some  strong  words  of  commenda- 
tion.    His  work  in  physiology  is  especially  valuable. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  L.  Ball,  the  grammar  school  teacher  in  Huntington 
the  past  two  years,  and  for  several  years  a  teacher  in  our  state,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  Salina,  Kan.,  high  school. 

£.  B.  Milam  and  W.  H.  Pennington,  both  ex-Supts.  of  Knox  Co., 
have  formed  a  partnership  and  opened  a  book  store  in  Vincennes. 
They  supply  anything  a  teacher  uses  in  the  school-room. 

£.  M.  Teeple,  of  Charlestown,  was  recently  married  to  Miss  Lena 
Buerkle,  of  the  same  place.  The  Journal  extends  congratulations.  Mr. 
Teeple  has  just  been  elected  Supt.  of  the  Butler  schools. 

John  M.  Bloss  has  removed  his  family  from  Muncie  to  Topeka, 
Kan.,  his  new  field  of  labor.  Mr.  Bloss  leaves  many  warm  friends  in 
Indiana,  who  wish  him  abundant  success  in  his  new  home. 

D.  M.  Nelson,  late  Supt.  of  Jasper  county,  and  Bailey  Martin,  late 
principal  of  the  Franklin  high  school,  both  graduates  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal, are  now  at  Hastings,  Neb.,  in  the  real  estate  business. 

Ambrose  Blunt,  for  many  years  Supt.  of  the  Goshen  schools,  is  now 
Supt.  of  the  Ligonier  schools.  It  is  noticeable  that  Mr.  Blunt  followed 
Mr.  Luke  as  Supt.  of  the  Goshen  schools,  and  he  now  follows  him  at 
Ligonier. 

W.  W.  Grant,  principal  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school^  spent  his 
summer  vacation  a  year  ago  in  Europe,  and  liked  it  so  well  that  he 
went  again  this  year  and  took  his  wife.  He  is  back  and  at  work,  look- 
ing hearty. 

Edward  W.  Wright,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  who  has  been  Supt.  of 
the  Kendallville  schools  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  has  resigned 
his  place.  He  leaves  with  strong  letters  of  commendation  from  school 
board  and  citizens. 

P.  A.  Allen,  who  is  serving  his  seventh  year  as  Supt.  at  Blui^ton, 
has  collected  a  school  library  of  more  than  one  thousand  well  selected 
books,  and  paid  for  all  by  private  enterprises  directed  by  himself.  This 
shows  what  enterprise  will  do. 
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W.  H.  Payne,  Professor  of  Pedagogics  in  Michigan  University, 
continues  to  visit  some  institutes  in  Indiana.  He  always  does  supenor 
work,  and  the  Journal  always  feels  like  congratulating  the  counties 
that  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  his  services. 

Jas.  Baldwin  has  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  Greencastle  schools 
to  accept  a  place  in  the  literary  department  of  Harper  &  Bros,  of  New 
York,  at  a  salary  of  $2,500.  Prof.  Baldwin  has  achieved  a  marked 
success  in  a  literary  line  and  is  a  credit  to  Indiana. 

S.  F.  Spohn,  Supt.  of  Elkhart  county,  employed  a  part  of  the  suni- 
mer  vacation  in  changing  his  state.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Maud 
Bonham,  of  Avilla,  an  excellent  teacher  and  a  fine  musician.  The 
wedding  trip  included  Harper's  Ferry,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  the  Hudson,  Niagara,  etc.,  etc.  There  are  a  few  other  **  bach- 
elor" superintendents  that  would  do  well  to  follow  Bro.  Spohn ^s  ex- 
ample, f 

Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Purdue  University,  has  been  tendered  the 
position  of  Supt.  of  Writing  in  the  Cincinnati  schools,  at  a  salary  much 
larger  than  he  is  now  receiving.  Prof.  Thompson  has  not  yet  indi- 
cated acceptance  of  the  new  position,  and  a  strong  effort  is  being  made 
to  induce  the  trustees  at  Purdue  to  increase  his  salary  so  as  to  retain 
him.  He  has  been  a  useful  man  in  his  present  position,  and  it  will  be 
diiicult  to  fill  his  place  if  he  goes. 

Dr.  David  S.  Jordan,  President  of  Indiara  University,  was  recently- 
married  to  Miss  Jessie  L.  Knight,  daughter  of  Chas.  S.  Knight,  Esq., 
of  Worcester,  Mass.  Miss  Knight  has  recently  been  a  student  in 
Cornell  University,  making  a  specialty  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Anglo  Saxon.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  her  line  is  not  a  *'fish  line," 
which  is  the  Doctor's  specialty.  The  uniform  testimony  of  those  who 
have  met  Mrs.  Jordan  is  to  the  effect  that  she  is  intelligent,  entertain- 
ing, and  attractive,  and  that  the  Doctor  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
results  of  his  summer's  work.  The  Journal  extends  hearty  congratu- 
lations to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  hopes  that  their  ** honey-moon" 
may  shine  forever, 

BOOK    TABLE 


Songs,  Games,  and  Rhymes  :     Compiled  by  Mrs,  Eudora  Hailman, 
Thos.  Charles^  75  and  jy  IVabas/i  Avenue^  Chicago^  Western 
represetUative  of  the  Milton  Bradley  Company^  Publisher, 
Mrs.  Hailman,  whom  the  teachers  of  Indiana  will  recognize  as  au- 
thority on  subjects  pertaining  to  kindergarten  culture,  has  in  this  book 
of  163  pages  given  a  most  excellent  collection  of  Songs,  Games,  and 
Rhymes  for  the  nursery,  kindergarten,  and  primary  schools.    The 
songs  are  accompanied  by  notes  and  suggestions  as  to  their  proper 
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use.  The  table  of  contents  indicates  the  subjects  of  the  different 
songs.  Here  we  find  songs  for  opening  exercises,  for  closing  exer- 
cises ;  songs  and  games  of  the  seasons ;  weather  songs  and  games ; 
trades  and  occupations,  etc.  Mrs.  Hailman  believes  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  musical  nature  of  the  child  should  begin  at  a  yery  early  age, 
and  that  a  correct  beginning  is  as  essential  as  in  any  mental  process. 
Acting  on  this  belief,  this  book  is  the  result,  and  a  most  excellent  re- 
sult we  must  pronounce  it.  We  find  Mrs.  Hailman^s  initials  attached 
to  some  of  the  music  as  well  as  to  many  of  the  songs. 

As  ONE  OF  THE  RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES,  HoUghtOn,  MifHin 

&  Co.  have  issued  an  extra  number,  containing  programs  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  birth-days  of  American  authors.  Alfred  S.  Roe,  prin- 
cipal of  Worcester  Mass.  high  school,  is  the  author.  We  find  in  this 
book  programs  for  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Hawthorne, 
£nierson,  Bryant,  Thoreau,  Taylor,  Irving,  and  Cooper  birth-days. 
There  are  eight  different  programs  for  Longfellow,  Whittier,  and 
Holmes,  each,  thus  giving  great  variety  with  but  a  single  subject. 
The  student  is  referred  at  the  opening  of  each  new  subject  to  the  books 
wherein  may  be  found  anything  concerning  the  life  of  the  author  under 
consideration.  At  the  close  of  the  book  may  be  found  a  record  of  a 
four  years^  work  in  the  study  of  American  authors  by  the  pupils  in 
Worcester  high  school.  To  every  student  of  literature,  the  book  must 
be  worth  one  hundred  fold  the  price,  which  is  but  15  cents 

Songs  for  Little  Children  :  Composed  and  arranged  by  Eleanor 
Smith.  Published  by  the  Milton  Bradley  Co.^  Springfield ^  Mass. 
Thomas  Charles^  75  and  yy  IVabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Western 
representative . 

This  book  contains  a  very  excellent  collection  of  songs  and  games 

for  the  use  of  kindergartens  and  primary  schools.    Miss  Eleanor  Smith, 

compiler  of  the  book,  as  well  as  the  author  of  most  of  the  music  and 

many  of  the  songs,  has  had  an  extensive  musical  experience.     Great 

attention  has  been  paid  not  only  to  the  quality  of  the  music  but  also  to 

the  regular  gradation  of  difficulties.     Consecutive  steps  in  the  scale  or 

skips  the  easiest  and  most  natural  are  only  used.     Proceeding  on  the 

principle  that  music  and  words  should  both  conform  to  the  laws  of 

rythm,  she  has  here  given  a  collection  that  must  develop  in  the  child 

an  appreciation  of  what  is  best  in  this  direction.     Miss  Smith  thinks 

that  the  first  music  of  a  child  should  be  drawn  from  pure  sources,  and 

that  song-makers  should  do  their  work  wisely.     Both  these  principles 

seem  to  be  effectually  carried  out  within  the  pages  of  this  book. 

The  School,  is  a  new  addition  to  schol  literature.  It  is  published 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  the  avowed  use  of  school  officers  and  trustees, 
everywhere.  It  looks  well,  it  raeds  well.  Its  contents  are  more  general 
than  that  of  fhe  ordinary  school  journal,  a  large  part  being  devoted  to 
school  architecture  and  school  ventilation.    Editor's  name  not  given. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

Don't  fail  to  read  the  advertise  men!  concerning  "Select  Stone*  for  Open- 
ing Exercises  in  Schools,"  on  another  page. 

School  Boards  coni  em  plating  changes,  can  learn  ihe  address  of  the  bat 
Western  and  Eaalem  leachcr-,  willing  to  make  a  change,  from  the  Tescben* 
Co-Operalive  Ai^iiociBtiun,  170  Siate  St.,  Cbicago,  Oryille  Brewer,  Manager. 
We  can  auure  all  who  write  them  of  conlidenlial  and  honorable  trealmmt. 

A  CAKD  TO  TEACHERS.— If  you  have  school  books  which  jrou  do 
not  caie  10  keep,  I  will  take  them  id  exchange  for  books  jron  may  need. 
Please  send  me  a  list  of  tbnse  you  would  LlKK  To  sell  OK  txcUauCK. 
Send  orders  for  cheap  school  books  to  C.  M.  BARNES,  151  and  153  Wabath 
Avenae,  Chicago,  Ills.  l-tf. 

Sully's  Tbachbrs'  HanivBook  of  PiiYCHOLOGV — Adopted  for  nte  by 
the  Reading  Circle  of  Indiana,  will  be  supplied  I0  teachers  at  the  following 
prices:  Single  copies,  pO'tl-p»d.  $1.1];  in  quantities,  party  orderio);  paTJiig 
expres*.  (l.io.  This  book  can  be  obtained  for  any  teacher  or  member  of  tbe 
Reading  Circle  by  addressing  Messrs.  D.  Applelon  &  Co.,  152  and  154  Wa- 
boah  Avenue,  Chicago.  g-jf 

Columbus  Norual  School  will  open  8th  Term  NoTember  8,  1887 ;  glh 
Term,  January  17,  1888;  lOih  Term,  March  28.  Third  Annual  Teachera' 
Institute,  January  6;  Commencement,  Jnly  a7  and  28, 1888.  Courw  of  Study : 
Preparatoiy,  Teachers,  Commercial,  Musical,  Sleni^raphic,  Scientific,  asd 
Classic  The  new  normal  building  (valued  at  $ic^ooo)  will  be  ready  Nor. 
8th,  1887.     For  catalogue  or  any  information,  address  J.  E.  Policy,  Principal, 

Columbus,  Ind. __^ 10- It 

TCAPtlCDCI  ""■  Nsw  Sc-ooL  Aids  will  luiH  in  coaducdng  your  ichinl.  n 
I  CnLf  n  L.n  O  I  load  quiet  order.  Eich  let  conuini  it6  \3ijt  Wutiful  cDiow 
excelsior,  merit  add  credit  cardi  elegantly  lithographed  io  aixty  di^rent  deligiu,  colgo 
■nd  mottoB;  price  per  let  ti ;  half  aet  iBa  carda  foc.  Large  aet  aamplea  prettr  ehnsaao 
day  Ichool  reward,  prire,  fioe  ffirt  cards  and  teactieri'  school  auppliei  kjc.     Price  Jin  aibd 

der.  '  ° '  '         ^t A.  J.   FOOCH  Be  CO.,  WARRgN.  PaT 

AgreUtB  WaUtedl     We  wiit  to  obtain  agent!  in  every  county  in  the  United  Stata 

Agents  Wanted  signed  Ibem.    UDeagenimadetijdeariu?  houn,  aaotherfwdeu 

leentS  Wantf  d pe  refunded.    Send  at  once  for  our  Illuiltated  Circulan,  tbtj  an 
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THE  NATURAL  OR  DEVELOPING  ELEMENT 
IN  MODERN  METHODS  OF  ELE- 
t/)  MENTARY  CULTURE,^ 

BY  W.  N.  MAILMAN,  SUPT.  LA  PORTE  SCHOOLS. 


)N  looking  for  the  limitations  of  my  subject,  I  find  it  seri- 
ously entangled  with  the  other  elements  enumerated  by 
our  President. 

The  Socratu  Element  in  modern  methods  appears  simply  as  an 
adaptation  of  the  art  of  questioning  to  the  requirements  of  self- 
actire  development  on  the  part  of  the  learner.  The  method  of 
Socrates  was  a  dei'eloptng  method :  it  was  strictly  inductive,  heu. 
ristic, — seeking  discovery,  inventive.  He  did  not,  like  the 
"sophists,"  start  with  definitions  and  dogmas  seeking  to  deduce 
therefrom  and  to  classify  thereby  the  concrete  phenomena  of 
life ;  but  he  proceeded  inductively  from  definite  facts  of  experi- 
ence and  observation  to  unforeseen  conceptions  and  convictions. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  eminently  practical, — natural — :  **he 
had,  as  Cicero  wrote,  called  philosophy  down  from  heaven  to 
earth." 

What,  again,  can  be  meant  by  the  Objective  Element  in  modern 
methods,  if  not  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  their  natural 
development  the  higher  phases  of  thought  rest  on  the  lower,  that 
consciousness  in  all  its  forms  can  grow  only  on  the  soil  of  sense- 

*Read  at  the  National  Association  at  Chicago.  President  Sheldon'had 
assigned  the  remaining  ''Elements  of  Modern  Methods" — the  Socratic 
the  Objective,  and  the  Scientific — to  other  speakers. 
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perception,  and  that  reliable  insight  and  efficient  conduct  can  be 
derived  only  from  thoughtful,  actual  contact  with  the  external 
things  of  life. 

Lastly,  I  recognize  in  the  Scientific  Element  the  tendency,  in- 
duced by  the  observation  of  nature  and  development  to  let  all 
things  declare  their  origin  and  destiny  by  their  own  natural  self- 
active  development^  without  any  forcing  or  guiding,  bossing  or 
predestinating  interferences  from  without.  Indeed,  where  the 
scientist  becomes  active  on  the  side  of  this  natural  development 
and  rises  from  observation  to  experiment,  he  confines  himself  to 
the  removal  of  hindrances  and  to  the  supplying  of  favorable  con- 
ditions :  and  even  in  this  activity  he  adapts  himself  strictly  to  the 
results  of  previous  observations,  obeys  the  behests  of  natural  self- 
active  development. 

Thus,  the  Socratic  element  appears  as  an  early  application  of 
the  natural  and  developing  method  to  dialectics ;  and  the  objec- 
tive or  intuitional  element  coincides  with  the  natural  or  devel- 
oping method  as  applied  in  the  earlier  phases  of  child-life.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the  natural  or  developing  method 
rests  in  its  genesis  on  strict  adhesion  to  scientific  modes  of  obser- 
vation and  reasoning,  and  in  its  application  acknowledges  scien- 
tific principles  as  the  criteria  of  all  it  undertakes  to  do :  it  stands 
or  falls  on  its  claim  of  being  scientific. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  natural  or  developing  method  rests  on 
science,  and  inasmuch  as  science  may  be  viewed  as  refined  and 
systematized  common  sense, — we  may  expect  to  find  the  begin- 
nings of  this  method  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  history :  for,  probably, 
common  sense  somewhat  swayed  the  thoughts  and  destinies  of 
mankind  at  all  times.  Yet  there  are  obvious  reasons  for  fixing 
on  the  beginning  of  the  Baconian  period  as  the  birth-time  of  the 
method.  Neglecting,  therefore,  the  long  previous  period  of  ges- 
tation, let  us  pass  in  rapid  review  the  chief  points  in  the  history 
of  the  now  lively  infant. 

The  child  was  born  when  Bacon  cut  loose  from  a  senseless 
reverence  for  antiquity,  and  for  the  authority  of  men  and  of  hu- 
manity. ** Truth,"  he  claimed,  '*is  the  daughter  of  time  and 
not  of  authority":   therefore  «'^  are  the  ancients,  necessarily 
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possessed  of  greater  experience,  wider  observation,  and  deeper 
meditation,  favored  with  a  clearer  vision  of  truth,  than  our  fore- 
fathers **who  are  old  only  with  respect  to  ourselves,  but  young 
with  reference  to  the  world." 

In  the  search  for  truth — scientific  truth — experience  is  his  sole 
reasoner ;  for  this  he  would  establish  securer  and  ampler  founda- 
tions, freeing  it  from  vagueness  and  arbitrariness,  and  rendering 
it  continuous  and  progressive,  i.  e.,  developing.  At  the  same 
time,  he  clearly  recognizes  the  supremacy  of  nature,  which  is  to 
be  commanded  only  by  obeying  her :  for  no  power  can  break 
her  chain  of  causes. 

In  his  new  teaching  he  would  offer  no  violence— dialectic,  au- 
thoritative, or  mystic — ,  and  spread  no  nets  for  the  judgment  of 
men,  but  lead  them  to  things  themselves  and  their  relations.  He 
gives  it  as  *  *  the  capital  precept  that  the  eye  of  the  mind  be  never 
taken  off  from  the  things  themselves,  but  receive  their  images 
truly,  as  they  are" :  we  must  ''renounce  notions  and  begin  to 
form  the  acquaintance  of  things."  Only  thus  can  man  hope  to 
* '  learn  the  difference  between  the  idols  of  the  human  mind  and 
the  ideas  of  the  divine  mind." 

He  finds  the  real  and  legitimate  goal  of  the  sciences  in  ''the 
•endowment  of  human  life  with  new  inventions  and  riches" ;  and 
severely  scores  * '  the  great  crowd  of  teachers  who  know  nothing 
of  this,  but  consist  of  dictatorial  hirelings." 

Comenius,  the  mightiest  among  Bacon's  early  interpreters  in 
the  work  of  education,  follows  the  master  closely  in  the  esteem 
in  which  he  holds  experience  and  things.  "Things,"  he  says, 
""are  essential,  words  accidental;  things  the  body,  words  the 
dress ;  things  the  kernels,  words  the  shell.  Both  should  be  given 
simultaneously ;  but  above  all  the  things, — for  they  are  objects 
both  of  knowledge  and  of  language."  He  refers  to  divine  rev. 
elation  for  their  explanation ;  and  finds  in  them  the  criteria  of 
human  ideas. 

He  is  a  firm  believer  in  development,  for  "all  we  do  and  suf- 
fer in  life  goes  to  show  that  we  have  not  attained  the  ultipaate 
aim,  that  all  in  us,  like  ourselves,  strives  higher."  "Nothing," 
he  exclaims,  * '  can  be  put  into  man  from  without ;  but  only  what 
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he  has  in  himself  undeveloped,  that  can  be  developed  and  un- 
folded and  shown  in  its  mature." 

He  insists  on  the  necessity  of  cultivation  and  guidance  in  de- 
velopment ;  and,  in  this  bases  his  method  wholly  on  an  imitation 
of  nature.  From  her  he  learns  **to  observe  the  right  time  for 
work,  to  prepare  his  material  before  he  forms  it,  to  select  suit- 
able subjects  and  to  prepare  them  properly,  to  proceed  deliber- 
ately and  without  confusion,  .to  work  from  within  outward,  to  go 
from  generals  to  particulars,  to  proceed  continuously  and  step 
by  step,  to  bring  things  to  their  issue,  and  to  avoid  antagonism 
and  injury." 

It  will  be  seen  that  he  has  not  yet  learned  to  study  the  child's 
nature  and  to  follow  it,  but  he  rather  observes  natural  processes  b 
the  development  of  lower  organisms,  and  takes  his  lessons  from 
these. 

Comenius  is  credited  with  being  the  first  to  see  clearly  the 
value  of  manual  activity  as  an  educational  factor.  The  quota- 
tions, however,  on  which  this  claim  is  based,  justify  the  opinion 
that  it  has  very  slight  foundation.  His  utterance  that  children 
**  should  learn  to  say  with  their  lips,  and  to  utter  (their  ideas) 
with  their  hands,"  has  reference  only  to  writing.  The  celebrated 
** learn  to  do  by  doing"  refers  expressly  to  the  arts  of  "writing, 
speaking,  singing,  and  reckoning,"  and  in  no  way  to  manual 
work.  In  his  description  of  the  proposed  vernacular  school  he 
as  signsas  the  last  task  "instruction  in  a  general  way  concerning 
the  mechanic  arts " ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  Didactica  Magna 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  this  was  to  be  done  in  any  other 
way  than  by  words  and  pictures.  Even  the  strongest  passage 
in  his  "Outline  of  the  Pansophic  School"  leaves  us  in  doubt 
concerning  the  character  of  the  "activity  of  the  actions"  which 
is  to  form  a  portion  of  the  school  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  significant  that  Francke,  who  based 
his  marvellous  practical  achievements  at  Halle  on  the  suggestions 
of  Comenius  and  Locke,  gave  his  boys  regular  instrucdon  in 
wood- turning,  pasteboard  work,  the  grinding  of  lenses,  engrav- 
ing, and  the  like,  while  the  girls  learned  to  spin,  to  knit,  to  sew, 
and  even  to  split  wood. 
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At  any  rate  all  the  great  names  in  the  growth  of  educational 
science  and  art  since  the  time  of  Comenius — Locke,  Francke, 
Rousseau,  Basedow,  Salzmann,  Heusinger,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart — 
give  increasing  attention  to  work  as  an  educational  factor,  until 
in  Froebel  the  thought  appears  fully  developed  for  practical 
fruition. 

Among  these  men,  Lockie  cleared  the  way  for  development 
by  proving  the  absurdity  of  the  Cartesian  innate  principles,  and 
by  establishing  the  value  of  sensation  and  reflection  as  the  only 
true  sources  of  ideas,  as  objects  of  thought. 

But  development  is  impossible  without  freedom  and  an  un- 
swerving and  loving  regard  for  the  nature  of  the  organism  to  be 
developed.  It  is  Rousseau's  great  merit  to  have  established 
this  thought  with  a  convincing  fervor  that  compelled  the  disci- 
pleship  of  the  best  and  strongest  of  his  time.  The  smouldering 
fire  of  manly  self-assertion  his  impetuosity  fanned  into  a  furious 
blaze ;  and  mediaeval  hindrances  to  human  progress  at  last  found 
a  living  grave  in  history. 

At  last,  the  problem  was  clearly  and  impressively  stated,  burnt 
into  the  very  consciences  of  men.  Henceforth  education  must 
seek  its  aim  in  the  continuous  development  of  whatever  is  ascend- 
ingly  highest  in  man,  as  a  human  being, — as  the  best  thought  of 
God ;  henceforth  education  must  seek  its  ways  in  cheerful,  ac- 
tive obedience  to  the  immutable  laws  that  live  in  the  innermost 
nature  of  the  being  it  would  educate ;  henceforth  the  history  of 
education  is  an  account  of  successive  attempts  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem stated  by  Rousseau. 

The  clearest  and  most  comprehensive  solutions  have  been  of- 
fered by  Dittes  from  the  stand- point  of  the  school,  by  Spencer 
from  the  stand-point  of  science,  and  by  Froebel  from  the  stand- 
point of  full  practical  humanity. 

Dittes  bases  his  solution,  so  far  as  school-instruction  is  con- 
cerned, on  what  may  be  designated  as  the  natural  and  the  cul- 
tural principles.  The  natural  principle  requires  that  instruction 
be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  pupil,  generally  speaking,  to  hu- 
man nature.  It  is  concerned  chiefly  with  methods  and  the  lim- 
itations  of  the  work  presented.     It  postulates  self-activity,  spon- 
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taneous  development  from  within  on  the  pupil's  part,  and  fullest 
possible  adaptation  of  the  work  to  the  learner's  powers  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher. 

The  cultural  principle  demands  the  adaptation  of  instruction 
to  the  sum  of  attainments  in  civilization  that  characterize  our 
people  and  the  period  in  which  we  live.  It  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  subjects  of  instruction,  courses  of  study,  in  short,  with  the 
question  ^what  shall  we  teach?'  It  postulates  truth  and  practi- 
cal applicability  to  the  needs  of  life  as  the  chief  criteria  in  the 
choice  of  material. 

The  two  principles  conjointly  demand  allsidedness  and  perma- 
nence of  development  both  with  reference  to  the  learner's  powers 
and  to  the  cultural  elements  of  instruction ;  as  well  as  subjective 
and  objective  unity  and  harmony  with  reference  to  the  learner's 
education  as  a  whole. 

It  would  be  a  most  gratifying  undertaking  to  show  in  detail 
the  practical  application  of  these  principles  in  the  work  of  the 
school.  Essentially  Pestalozzian  in  conception,  they  were  strength- 
ened  and  purified  in  thoughtful  experience  by  Diesterweg,  and — 
at  last — revealed  to  us  in  their  cosmic  wholeness  by  the  rigorously 
philosophic  mind  of  Dittes.  The  scope  of  my  subject,  however, 
will  not  permit  this  digression,  and  I  return  to  our  problem. 

Spencer  approaches  the  problem  from  the  stand-point  of  sci- 
ence, or  ''organized  knowledge."  He  finds  the  indispensable 
condition  for  a  perfect  scheme  of  culture  in  the  establishment  of 
a  rational  psychology,  i.  e.,  in  the  organized  knowledge  of  child- 
nature  and  human  nature. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  psychology,  he  offers  some  ' '  empiri- 
cal approximations  towards  a  perfect  scheme."  For  this  purpose 
he  places  himself  broadly  on  his  law  of  evolution,  which  implies 
in  the  progress  of  life  continuous  changes  from  less  to  greater 
coherence,  from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity,  fi-om  indefinite- 
ness  to  definiteness,  both  in  matter  and  motion,  or  as  some  of  us 
would  say,  in  body  and  spirit. 

The  progress  from  less  to  greater  coherence  and  from  homo- 
geneity to  heterogeneity  implies  the  •* increase  in  structure" 
which  he  designates  as  the  essence  of  development;  it  involves 
the  laws  of  heredity,  variability,  and  selection. 
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Among  these,  heredity  bids  education  **  conform  in  order  and 
method  to  the  natural  process  of  mental  evolution/'  and  grants 
success  only  if  we  *  *  render  our  measures  subservient  to  that 
spontaneous  unfolding  which  all  minds  go  through  in  their  pro- 
gress to  maturity  " ;  it  demands  that  "the  genesis  of  knowledge 
in  the  individual  follow  the  same  course  as  the  genesis  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  race,"  that — ^therefore — in  education  we  proceed 
from  the  empirical  to  the  rational,  from  art  to  science,  from  do- 
ing to  knowing. 

Variability  and  heredity  together  postulate  the  principles  of 
self-development  or  self-activity ;  while  variability  and  selection 
point  to  joy  or  pleasure  as  the  true  criterion  of  healthful  mental 
action. 

The  progress  in  evolution  from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity 
necessarily  leads  to  solicitous  regard  for  individuality.  It  bids 
us  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and — in  the  progress 
from  indefiniteness  to  deiiniteness — to  go  from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract,  from  the  particular  to  the  general. 

In  these  suggestions  Spencer  runs  fairly  parallel  with  Dittes's 
natural  principle.  Similarly  in  **  What  knowledge  is  most  worth" 
he  coincides  fairly  with  Dittes's  cultural  principle.  He  finds  the 
function  of  education  in  preparation  for  complete  living,  for  the 
use  of  all  our  faculties  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  ourselves  and 
others,  for  the  right  ruling  of  our  actions  in  all  directions,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  surely  the  highest  ideal  outcome  of  cul- 
ture. He  furnishes,  at  the  same  time,  a  list  of  human  activities 
in  their  order  of  cultural  possibility :  — direct  self-preservation, 
parenthood,  citizenship,  and  refinements  of  life.  In  accordance 
with  these  considerations  he  suggests  a  course  of  study  as  com- 
prehensive as  his  one-sided  stand*  point  will  permit. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  this  point  Spencer  should  estimate 
the  educational  value  of  the  human  activities  in  the  order  of  their 
possibility,  just  enumerated,  rather  than  in  the  inverse  order  of 
their  desirability.  While,  indeed,  the  higher  activity  rests  on  the 
lower,  and  can  become  strong  only  on  the  strength  of  the  lower, 
yet  the  lower  owes  its  value  wholly  to  the  higher  possibilities 
involved  therein.     Therefore,  self-preservation,  parenthood,  cit- 
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izenship,  and  the  refinements  of  life  successively  find  their  justi- 
fication in  the  possibilities  lying  in  each. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  all-sidedly  satisfactory  answer  to 
our  problem  has  been  furnished  by  Froebel.  Although  m  dme 
he  preceded  Dittes  and  Spencer,  yet  in  his  scheme  he  anticipates 
and  includes  them  both.  This  pre* eminence  he  owes  to  his 
stand- point,  which  is  that  of  full  practical  humanity.  Dittes 
limits  himself  to  the  school- instruction ;  Spencer,  indeed,  includes 
the  entire  period  of  educatioti,  but  approaches  it  as  an  object  of 
knowledge  only,  and  excludes  the  deeper  convictions  of  the  soul 
which  are  derived  from  direct  inner  contact  with  the  Unknow_ 
able. 

Froebel,  on  the  other  hand,  rests  his  scheme  primarily  on  these 
convictions,  as  offering  the  only  available  permanent  groundwork, 
in  no  way  subject  to  the  shiftings  of  science,  which — indeed — 
steadily  approaches  the  Unknowable,  but  can  no  more  take  its 
place  than  it  can  reveal  its  mysteries. 

To  him  the  natural  and  developing  education  is,  therefore, 
primarily  and  intensely  religious.  It  accepts  without  question 
the  inner  oneness  of  all  things,  and,  hence,  their  vital  coherence, 
as  a  primal  fact  which  announces  itself  to  our  reason  with  axiom- 
atic force,  needing  no  proof  beyond  itself  and  admitting  of  none ; 
an  all-including  self-evidence  whose  weakening  in  the  slightest 
particular  must  annihilate  all  existence. 

For  phenomenal  life  this  postulates  an  ever-active  beginning, 
an  ever- flowing  source,  an  ever-efficient  cause,  as  well  as  an  ever- 
present  end  or  aim,  a  rational  outcome  or  purpose^  an  ever-living 
destiny :  in  short,  all-sided  continuity  of  being.  Thus,  to  Frcebel, 
the  natural  and  developing  education  starts  with  and  from  God ; 
its  staff  is  universal  law ;  reason  is  its  guide ;  its  aim  is  Godlike- 
ness, — God-  utterance. 

In  all  proximate  aims  and  in  every  particular  of  method,  Froebel 
bases  his  work  on  a  thoughtful  study  of  man-nature  (respectively, 
of  child-nature)  in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  its  individual,  social, 
and  generic  phases.  True  to  his  great  principle  that  all  outer 
individuality  and  diversity  is  but  the  expression  of  some  inner 
unity,  he  fosters  and  cultivates  in  individual  life  the  tendency  for 
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social  integration,  and  leads  it  to  heights  where  the  individual 
sees  himself  a  conscious  pulse  in  the  vast  life  of  humanity  whose 
destiny  is  the  perfection  of  the  Father.  Ever  mindflil  of  the  fact 
that  in  all  life  the  higher  rests  on  the  lower,  he  bestows  eager 
and  conscientious  care  on  the  lowest  phases  of  the  work ;  but 
equally  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  lower  derives  all  its  value 
from  the  higher,  he  constantly  and  unremittingly  directs  all 
streams  towards  higher  and  highest  life.  Unlike  his  predeces- 
sors an*d  many  of  his  cotemporaries  and  successors,  he  is  never 
mired  in  the  shallow  bogs  of  egotistic  or  altruistic  utilitarianism, 
nor  ever  overwhelmed  by  the  mighty  floods  of  feeling  that  pour 
into  the  soul  when  it  beholds  the  Most  High.  Never  does  the 
schoolmaster  absorb  his  humanity,  nor  the  German  in  him — 
mighty  as  he  is — get  the  better  of  his  humanity.  (I  commend 
this  fact  to  those  Irvfl-hesided  gentlemen  who  are  ever  prating  of 
American  education  as  something  different  from  human  educa- 
tion. ) 

In  the  bosom  of  the  family  the  child  is  received.  Here  the 
father's  light  and  the  mother's  love  are  to  impart  to  the  child 
individual  strength  and  self-assertion,  are  to  lead  the  child  to  find 
and  to  possess  himself,  to  give  him  self- ownership.  Kindergar- 
ten and  school  are  to  teach  these  qualities  and  powers  to  render 
themselves  helpful  in  the  higher  purposes  of  social  groups,  to 
lift  him  into  the  high  art  of  rational  self  sacrifice  for  a  common 
welfare ;  so  that  life  may  in  due  time  lead  him  to  the  lofty  self- 
denial  which  fills  with  heavenly  peace  the  soul  at  one  with  hu- 
manity and  with  God. 

His  intense  religious  sense  takes  into  its  service  the  results  of 
physiology,  psychology,  history,  indeed  of  science  in  all  its  forms. 
Gratefully  he  avails  himself  of  whatever  light  and  help  they  may 
give  his  eternal  soul  in  its  struggles  with  time  and  space.  Hence, 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  realms  of  time  and  space,  he  is  persist- 
ently scientific.  Free  from  all  prejudice,  from  every  idol  of 
tribe,  den,  market,  and  theater — he  seeks  and  tests  all  knowledge 
in  actual,  systematic,  methodical  contact  with  the  world  and  with 
life.  Knowledge,  wide  and  accurate,  is  indeed  indispensable  to 
insure  the  world-mastership  involved  in  man's  destiny.     Froebel 
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demands  for  his  pupil,  in  gathering  such  knowledge,  direct  con- 
tact with  nature  and  life,  direct  experience  and  experiment.  He 
is  opposed  to  all  proxydom  and  vicariousness.  He  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  any  second- hand  men  or  women.  Eich  one  is  to 
stand  on  his  own  ground,  d.nd  to  live  out  a  self  of  his  own. 

Again,  his  education  is  pre-eminently  practical;  it  tests  the 
value  of  all  knowledge  in  expression,  in  action,  in  actual  life. 
The  measure  of  all  knowledge  is  its  efficiency  in  life  and  for  life. 
Knowledge  must  increase  conscious  power,  and  this  it  can  do 
only  through  practice  at  the  hand  of  suitable  guidance,  of  judi- 
cious instruction.  He  wants  not  less  knowledge,  but  rather  more, 
and  all  of  it  living  in  enhanced  power  and  strengthened  practice; 
he  wants  not  less  instruction,  but  rather  more,  and  all  with  a  liv- 
ing purpose.  No  subject  is  taken  up  arbitrarily,  but  the  learner 
wants  it  and  demands  it  for  his  own  purposes. 

The  very  destiny  of  all  created  things  lies  in  expression. 
Hence  the  value  and  importance  of  all  that  pertains  to  expres- 
sion,— of  manual  activity,  speech,  artistic  activity,  conducL 
/mpression,  learning,  is  of  value  only  because  it  prepares,  directs, 
intensifies,  enhances  ^jcpresson,  conduct.  Froebel's  education, 
therefore,  finds  its  gravitating  center  in  expression,  in  action ;  it 
judges  man  less  by  what  he  may  have  or  know,  but  rather  by 
what  he  is  and  does.  ^'Not  what  enters  corrupts,  but  what  goes 
out."  His  education  means  to  give  power  through  practice: 
it  does  not  so  much  **  learn  by  doing,"  but  rather  learns  in  order 
to  do,  ** learns  to  do  by  doing." 

Lastly,  his  education  is  progressively  affirmative,  undogmatic, 
recognizing  inner  freedom  as  its  chief  objective  aim.  It  is  for- 
ever putting  out  fresh  buds,  fresh  shoots,  new  wood ;  it  is  in  no 
way  the  tool  of  old  time  and  knows  not  the  prick  of  precedent ; 
its  to-day  is  ever  a  prophecy  of  a  bright  and  fuller  to  morrow : 
it  is  ever  progressively  and  essentially  new. 


A  man  has  no  more  right  to  say  or  do  an  uncivil  thing  to  an- 
other than  he  has  to  knock  him  down — without  just  cause. 
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LONGITUDE  AND  TIME. 


W.    E.    LUGENBEEL. 


(a)     Principles  to  be  Thoroughly  Taught. 

(i)     Every  circle  contains  360°. 
(2)     A  solar  day  has  24  hours. 

('3)  The  number  of  degrees  in  any  circle  of  latitude  is  15 
times  as  large  as  the  number  of  hours  in  a  day. 

(4)  Since  60  minutes  of  time  equal  one  hour,  and  60  minutes 
of  longitude  equal  one  degree ;  also  60  seconds  of  time  equal 
one  minute  of  time,  and  60  seconds  of  longitude  equal  one  min- 
ute of  longitude;  then,  the  scale  being  the  same  in  both  tables, 
the  numbers  representing  any  denomination  of  longitude  are  15 
times  as  large  as  the  numbers  representing  the  corresponding 
denominations  of  time. 

(5)  Hence  the  difference  of  time  between  two  places  is  ^ 
of  the  number  representing  the  difference  of  longitude,  and  the 
difference  of  longitude  15  times  the  number  representing  the 
time. 

(6)  No  two  places  can  have  a  greater  difference  of  longitude 
than  180^;  and,  if  the  difference  obtained  is  greater  than  180^, 
the  true  difference  is  the  remainder  after  this  difference  is  taken 
out  of  360°. 

( 7  )  The  direction  of  the  places  from  each  other  is  changed 
by  taking  the  difference  of  longitude  out  of  360°. 

(8)  If  the  place  at  which  the  time  is  required  is  east  of  the 
point  of  comparison,  it  has  later  time  by  the  clock;  if  west,  it  has 
earlier  time  by  the  clock, 

(9)  If  the  place  of  which  the  longitude  is  required  has  later 
time  by  the  clock,  it  is  east  of  the  point  of  comparison ;  if  it  has 
earlier  time  by  the  clock,  it  is  west.  In  this  case  the  Interna- 
tional Date  Line  has  no  effect  upon  the  result. 

(10)  If  the  place  of  which  the  time  is  required  is  east  of  the 
point  of  comparison  and  over  the  Date  Line,  its  day  is  one  day 
earlier  in  the  week ;  if  west  and  across  the  Date  Line,  its  day  is 
one  day  later  in  the  week.  The  Date  Line  determines  the  day, 
but  does  not  affect  the  hour,  hence  is  not  considered  in  the  cal- 
culation until  the  time  by  the  clock  is  obtained. 
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2. 


2. 


(b)     Illustrations. 

I.     When  lo  a.  M.  at  A  in  longitude  20°  and  40'  W,  required 
time  at  A  in  longitude  80°  and  30'  W. 

1.  (80^-30') — (2o®-4o')=i:59®-5o'  difference  of  longi- 
tude going  west  from  point  of  comparison. 

2.  5-9°-5o'=tV  0^(59  hrs.  and  50  min.)=3  hrs.  59 
min.  20  sec. 

3.  10  A.  M.  at  A — (3  hrs  -59  min.~20  sec.)  =  40  sec. 
past  6  A.  M.  at  B. 

3.     .  ' .     B  has  40  seconds  past  6  a.  m. 

I.     When  3  p.  M.  Saturday  at  A'in  longitude  159°  W,  required 

time  at  B  in  longitude  130^  £,  the  Date  Line  being 

between  the  places  ? 

'  1 .    1 50°  W-f  1 30®  E=28o°  difference  of  longitude  going 
east  from  point  of  comparison. 

2.  360*^ — 28o°=iio°  true  difference  of  longitude  go- 
ing west, 

3.  iio°z=^  of  no  hrs.=7  hrs.  and  20  min. 

4.  3  p.  M.  at  A — 7  hrs.  and  20  min.  =7-40  a.  m.  at  B. 

5.  Since  B  is  west  of  A  and  across  the  Date  Line  its 
day  is  Sunday. 

3.     .  * .     B  has  7.40  A.  M.  Sunday. 

I.     When  8  a.  m.  at  A  in  longitude  80°  and  50'  W,  it  is  i  p.  m. 
at  B ;  regular  longitude  of  B. 

f  I.    IP.  M. — 8  A.  M.=5  hrs.  difference  of  time. 

2.  5  hrs.  =5 °x  15=75°  difference  of  longitude  going 
east,  since  B  has  late  time. 

3.  (80^-50'  W)— 75°=5^-5o'  W  at  B. 

3.     .  • .     B  is  in  longitude  5^-50'  W. 
Mitchell,  Ind. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[This  Department  U  conducted  by  S.  S.  Parr,  Principal  De  Pauw  Normal  SchooL] 

:o: 

A  DAY  IN  A  TEACHERS'  MUSEUM. 


2. 


S  a  part  of  the  great  collection  of  books,  pictures,  statuary, 
and  apparatus,  at  South  Kensington,  London,  there  is  a 
pedagogical  museum.  Its  articles  are  not  confined  to  those  of 
English  make,  but  include  illustrative  apparatus  from  France, 
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Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland,  Russia,  Ja- 
pan, and  the  United  States.  The  classes  of  articles  exhibited 
are  school-books,  maps,  charts,  relief-models,  natural  objects, 
and  school- furniture. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  meager  display  from  the  United 
States  gives  our  English  cousins  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
progress  America  has  made  in  educational  appliances.  A  lim- 
ited supply  of  ruled  slates,  rulers,  erasers,  crayons,  and  pint- 
measures,  from  the  latitude  of  New  York  City,  is  no  fit  repre- 
sentation of  the  great  variety  of  books  and  appliances  used  be- 
tween the  pines  of  Maine  and  the  red -woods  of  California,  and 
from  the  wheat-fields  of  Minnesota  to  the  orange-orchards  of 
Florida. 

One  serious  objection  to  the  museum  is  that  it  is  more  remark- 
able for  what  it  does  not  show  than  for  what  it  does.  Not  that 
it  is  lacking  in  number  or  variety  of  objects,  but  that  it  is  made 
up  of  apparatus  manufactured  in  shops  and  factories.  The  real 
test  would,  of  course,  be  the  devices  and  appliances  the  teachers 
of  the  various  countries  make  for  themselves.  The  improvised 
apparatus,  picked  up  here  and  there  from  odds  and  ends  best 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  hour,  show  far  better  than  any  polished 
and  varnished  machine-made  appliances,  the  kind  of  work  done 
in  the  class  room. 

Perhaps  one  ought  to  say  that  ready-made  illustrations  do  show 
indirectly  how  work  is  done.  But  it  is  only  by  a  process  of  in- 
duction, more  roundabout  than  if  one  saw  the  ready-made  appli- 
ances, that  such  objects  indicate  anything  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  work.  In  this  regard,  they  are  like  those  dress  parade  shows 
we  have  at  national  and  state  associations.  There  work  is  shown 
which  was  done  at  high-pressure,  receiving  ten  times  the  atten- 
tion ordinarily  bestowed  upon  it,  and  quite  often  representing 
not  more  the  efforts  of  pupils  than  of  teachers. 

The  Germans  are  out  of  sight  of  everybody  else  in  the  thor- 
oughness and  excellence  of  their  illustrative  apparatus,  and  next 
to  them  come  the  French,  who  excel  in  some  things.  England 
excels  in  only  one  kind  of  illustrations — the  models  for  drawing. 

Some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  excellence  of  the  German 
illustrations  from  a  brief  description  of  the  leading  features : — 
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For  ancient  history :  half  life-size  pictures,  in  colors,  of  Centurian  soldtv, 
spearmen,  legate  soldier  under  tribune,  legionary  soldier,  large  pictures  and 
plans  of  Roman  temples,  the  Forum,  the  Coliseum,  the  Pantheon,  large  maps 
and  pictures  of  Greek  temples,  cities,  and  soldiers. 

Cards  containing  models  of  gems :  ruby,  opal,  topaz,  diamond,  chaloedony, 
and  turquoise,  etc. 

Object-lessons  cabinet:  containing  samples  of  all  the  common  grains,  len- 
til-pea, beans,  flowers  and  garden  seeds ;  samples  of  stone  of  various  kinds — 
marble,  granite,  quartz,  slate,  etc. ;  samples  of  most  important  chemicals,  dyes, 
oils,  and  compounds;  samples  of  wool,  silk,  cotton,  leather,  hemp,  and  flax, 
and  products  manufactured  from  them ;  fuels  of  all  kinds — coal,  wood,  peat, 
coal-oil,  etc.  [Without  enumerating  further,  the  cabinet  contains  250  samples 
of  things  in  common  use.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  hand-book,  and  references 
to  authorities  where  information  is  obtainable.] 

Kindergarten  appliances  :  full  and  complete  sets  of  paper-slips  and  splints 
with  models  for  their  use.  [These  are  about  the  same  as  what  we  are  using 
in  America.  I  noticed  something  new,  at  least  to  me — a  set  of  blocks  widi 
the  various  musical  notes  on  them,  intended  to  be  arranged  in  a  series  and 
sung.  Another  thing  new  was  heavy  card-board  cut  into  squares,  oblongs, 
triangles,  and  half  circumferences,  for  putting  into  the  pupils'  hands  to  be  nsed 
in  building  up  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.]  Models  for  paper  and  splint  mo- 
saics; pea-and-wi re  geometrical  forms;  the  various  kindergarten  gifts;  cards 
containing  words  to  be  placed  together  in  forming  sentences  in  primary  read- 
ing; number  games,  houses,  baskets,  boxes,  bags,  cups,  mugs,  and  screens,  to 
be  made  of  paper  by  children.  [Many  other  kindergarten  appliances  coold 
be  named,  if  space  permitted.] 

Model  toys  for  girls  and  boys : '  articles  of  trades  and  occupations  for  one, 
household  utensils  for  the  other. 

Object-lesson  cards  showing  by  actual  sample,  leather  in  various  stages  of 
preparation;  cotton  and  its  applications;  wool  and  its  uses;  glass,  its  prepa- 
ration and  use ;  flax-plant  and  its  application ;  silk,  its  sources  and  uses— co- 
coon, silk-moth,  silk-Worm,  mulberry  leaves,  reeled  silk,  thread,  raw  silk,  and 
colored  silks  of  all  kinds ;  the  honey-bee  and  her  industries ;  samples  of  all 
kinds  of  useful  woods,  polished  to  show  the  grain. 

Sufficient  has  been  given  to  show  the  excellence  and  complete- 
ness of  the  German  Illustrations.  They  are  made  with  painstak- 
ing care  and  fidelity,  and  are  in  strong  contrast  with  those  of  the 
English,  which  are  rendered  horrid  by  Haming  colors  laid  on 
without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  object.  Nature  does  not 
make  violet  crocodiles  and  yellow  elephants,  but  some  school- 
furnishers  do. 

The  English  have  budded,  blossomed,  and  gone  to  seed  on 
pictorial  illustrations.  For  instance,  one  set  of  charts  shows 
"the  properties  of  matter" — impenetrability,  density,  expansi- 
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bility,  elasticity,  mobility,  etc.  Impenetrability  is  shown  with  a 
ringed,  streaked,  and  striped  board,  into  which  a  gory  hand  is 
driving  a  sky-tinted  nail.  Divisibility  is  shown  by  a  colored 
representation  of  a  drop  of  bog  water,  magnified  until  the  ani- 
malculae  and  miscroscopic  algse  are  as  large  as  goose-eggs,  and 
colored  like  the  fore  and  aft  lights  of  an  Ohio-river  steamer. 
Porosity  is  represented  to  the  English  imagination  by  a  toad- 
stool, and  the  center  of  gravity  by  a  rainbow-tinted  rope-walker 
balancing  himself  on  one  foot. 

The  French  excel  in  printed  and  colored  figures  of  plants  and 
animals.  Their  pictures  are  no  more  faithful  than  those  of  the 
Germans,  but  they  please  the  eye  better,  because  they  are  more 
artistic.  The  French  kindargarten  display  is  very  good.  It  ex- 
cels in  artistic  crosses,  triangles,  squares,  and  the  like,  out  of 
woven  paj^er. 

Only  one  feature  of  the  Russian  exhibit  would,  perhaps,  attract 
general  attention.  This  is  a  papier  mach6  s$t  of  representations 
of  all  the  races  of  people  in  the  empire,  dressed  out  in  their  na- 
tional costumes  and  showing  the  exact  color  and  texture  of  the 
garments.  The  figures  are  about  a  foot  in  length.  There  is  the 
short  and  squatty  Esquimaux  from  Siberia,  dressed  m  his  suit 
of  furs,  and  a  full  representation  of  the  sledge  and  train  of  dogs 
that  draw  him  over  his  eternal  fields  of  snow  and  ice,  and  of  his 
ship  of  the  ice-desert,  as  well  as  cow,  pig,  and  larder — the  reindeer. 
One  of  the  most  striking  figures  is  that  of  the  Afghan  from  Rus- 
sian Afghanistan,  or,  more  exactly,  perhaps,  from  Russian  terri- 
tory bordering  on  Afghanistan.  The  Russian  no  doubt  took  a 
devilish  glee  in  sending  this  turbaned  and  scimitared  brigand  to 
English  eyes  and  notice.  It  is  very  recently  that  the  English 
Lion  was  growling  and  the  Russian  Double-Eagle  screaming, 
each  at  the  other,  over  the  brothers  of  the  Afghan  robbers  rep- 
resented by  this  figure.  One  is  impressed  by  the  diversity  of 
the  peoples  who  form  part  of  the  Russian  Empire.  They  are  of 
all  colors,  sizes,  and  shapes,  from  the  half  Chinamen,  half-Tar- 
tars of  Southeastern  Siberia,  to  the  Russianized  Germans  of  the 
Western  part  of  the  Empire. 

Here  is  the  most  complete  assortment  of  a^^a— numeral  frames, 
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for  short— one  could  see.  Our  little  American  hand  abacus  is 
nowhere.  It  is  like  a  jaybird  among  a  company  of  storks,  in 
size,  compared,  for  instance,  with  the  great  Swedish  numeral 
frame,  which  in  place  of  little  balls  the  size  of  buck-shot  has  big 
spools  of  wood,  some  of  them  six  inches  long.  The  frame  itself 
is  as  tall  as  a  man,  and  shows,  besides  counting,  measures  and 
weights — the  meter,  the  gram,  the  kilogram,  etc.  One  difference 
I  noticed  was  that  the  Swedish  and  Russian  abaci  were  arranged 
to  show  fractions,  and  multiplications,  and  divisions,  as  well  as 
addition  and  subtraction.  The  ordinary  little  American  hand- 
frame,  however,  used  by  a  skillful  teacher,  would  do  the  same. 

But,  copying  the  Germans,  the  English  have  made  some  excel- 
lent apparatus.  Their  rainbow-colored  monstrosities  misnamed 
maps  are  rapidly  giving  way,  either  to  papier-mach4  relief  maps, 
or  to  what  they  call  photo-relief  maps,  which  show  relief  by  pic- 
turing it.  Both  kinds  have  laid  aside  the  flaming  yellows,  greens, 
blues,  and  reds  that  formerly  characterized  English  and  Ameri- 
can maps.  The  relief  maps  are  very  modestly  colored,  and  the 
photo-relief  ones  are  printed  all  one  color,  either  an  umber-brown 
or  a  sloe-black — what  printers  sometimes  call  a  wine,  or  blue- 
black. 

Another  improvement  copied  from  the  Germans  is  a  set  of 
object-lesson  cards,  containing  actual  samples  of  the  object,  a 
picture  of  it,  and  a  printed  description.  Some  of  these  are — 
birch  tree,  sample  of  wood  and  leaves,  and  description  \  Scottish 
fir  and  larch ;  copper,  bronze,  and  brass,  with  picture  of  a  cop- 
per mine ;  calf  (picture),  calf-skin,  partly-tanned  leather,  colored 
leather,  and  gelatine;  samples  of  iron- ore,  pig  iron,  bar,  steel, 
manufactured  iron,  manufactured  steel,  needles,  pens,  scissors, 
etc.  These  examples  will  suffice  to  show  the  direction  of  die 
progress  being  made. 

The  first  generalization  one  is  likely  to  make.is  that  objective 
illustration  is  forging  ahead  very  rapidly.  Pictures  are  no  longer 
considered  sufficient  to  convey  an  idea.  Something  of  the  thing 
Itself,  if  possible,  should  be  put  into  the  pupils'  hands.  The 
practical  direction  of  such  work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  most 
of  it  applies  to  the  common  metals,  the  grains,  and  other  food 
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plants,  textile  materials,  dyes,  and  the  like.  Geography  is  to 
be  taught  through  the  medium  of  the  eye.  For  instance,  one  set 
of  charts  shows  the  characteristics  of  dress  and  home-life  of  the 
various  nations  and  races,  showing  their  houses,  dress,  cooking 
utensils,  domestic  animals,  and  such  every-day  objects.  The 
youthful  citizen  of  the  twentieth  century  will  not  talk  about  the 
Laplanders,  and  think  about  the  Jones's  down  at  the  cross-roads,  or 
read  a  description  of  the  king  of  beasts,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  a  picture  before  his  imagination  of  an  overgrown  sick  kit- 
ten. He  will  be  presented  with  some  means  of  helping  his  pre- 
vious experience  to  build  views  of  things  his  eye  hath  not  seen. 

Another  conclusion  is  that  geography,  or  that  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  climates,  peoples,  and  products  which  takes  in  all 
latitudes  and  lands,  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Of 
course  the  English  and  Russians  hasre  great  reason,'  from  the 
varied  and  scattered  nature  of  their  possessions,  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  it.  But  why  should  not  a  Yankee  boy  or  girl  go  them 
one  better  on  the  study  of  geography  ?  America  far  outshines 
either  the  Briton's  boasted  possessions  the  sun  never  sets  upon, 
or  the  immense  territory  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  The 
United  States  are  acknowledged  to  have  cut  the  lion's  (yes,  even 
the  British  Lion's)  slice  out  of  the  best  endowed  continent  of  the 
whole  lot  Of  late  American  teachers,  following  a  fashion  that 
has  moie  of  mode  than  reason,  have  given  their  attention  to  a 
vague  something  called  literature,  and  another  equally  vague 
something  called  language-lessons.  Both  these  are  worthy  sub- 
jects, but  it  does  seem  they  have  of  late  had  more  than  their 
share  of  attention. 

It  should  have  been  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
that  the  exhibit  is  intended  to  be  a  permanent  one.  A  depart- 
ment of  it  is  given  over  to  school  books,  old  and  new.  All  new 
books  are  kept  on  exhibition.  A  teacher  can,  without  any  cost, 
examine  any  new  book  that  appears.  Not  only  are  text  books 
included  in  this  arrangement,  but  also  auxiliary  books,  school- 
papers,  maps,  charts,  etc.  Unless  my  plan  shall  change,  it  is 
my  purpose  to  devote  one  letter  to  discussing  the  quality  of  Eng- 
lish school  books,  and  comparing  them  with  the  procession  that 
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is  moving  into  the  hands  of  American  school-children.  How- 
ever this  is  tentative,  and  may  be  abandoned  for  something  of 
more  interest.  S.   S.   P. 

Brompton,  London,  Sept.  14,  1887. 


PRIMARY   DEPARTMENT. 

(This  Department  is  conducted  by  Howard  Sakdison,  Proiesior  or  Methods  m  the 

State  Normal  School.] 


-:o:* 


SECOND   YEAR  READING   WORK. 


HOW  SHALL  NEW  WORDS  BE  TAUGHT  TO  SECOND  YEAR  PUPILS? 


HE  first  lesson  in  the  Second  Reader  (McGuffey's)  contains 
twenty  words  not  found  in  the  First  Reader.     How  shall 
these  words  be  taught  ? 

The  teacher  may  pronounce  the  words  in  order,  the  pupils 
imitating,  and  finally  learning  them  by  frequent  repetition.  But 
in  this  process,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  what  faculties  have 
been  called  into  exercise,  or  what  power  has  been  gained  which 
will  aid  the  pupil  in  mastering  the  fourteen  new  words  of  the 
second  lesson  ? 

Let  us  seek  some  plan  which  will  necessitate  the  use  of  the 
reasoning  faculties  as  well  as  the  memory.  The  following  plan 
recommends  itself  after  several  months'  trial : 

One  of  the  twenty  new  words  mentioned  is  the  word  order. 
Write  the  word  upon  the  board,  have  the  pupils  study  it  for  a 
short  time,  and  try  to  find  in  it  words,  or  parts  of  words  already 
known.  Or  is  known  and  can  be  pronounced  af  sight;  der\% 
soon  seen  to  be  a  part  of  the  word  under^  which  should  be  placed 
upon  the  board, as  soon  as  suggested,  with  the  word  or. 

Now  have  the  two  words  pronounced.  Then  have  them  ex- 
amined with  a  view  to  determining  what  parts  are  needed  to  form 
the  new  word.  Un  may  now  be  erased  (at  the  pupils'  sugges- 
tion, of  course)  and  the  parts  or  and  der  are  left.  Have  these 
parts  pronounced,  when  the  word  order  will  be  recognized. 
Stockings  is  a  second  unfamiliar  word. 
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After  some  study  the  pupils  will  recall  the  words :  stone^  rock, 
sings,  as  containing  parts  of  the  new  word.  Writing  these  on  a 
line  upon  the  board,  have  the  letters  erased  which  are  not  needed 
in  the  new  word,  when  the  parts  st-ock-ings  will  remain.  If  all 
the  class  can  not  pronounce  the  new  word  at  once  when  the  parts 
are  seen,  have  the  parts  sounded  by  single  pupils  and  the  class 
as  a  whole.  Some  are  slower  than  others  in  distinguishing  and 
imitating  sounds ;  let  such  a  one  close  his  eyes  and  listen  while 
others  produce  the  sounds.  When  each  member  of  the  class  has 
decided  upon  the  pronunciation  of  the  new  word,  a  number  may 
be  called  upon  to  give  the  word,  then  the  class  as  a  whole.  Now 
it  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  books. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  every  child  except  one  will  discover 
the  new  word.  Shall  another  pupil  be  allowed  to  pronounce 
the  word  for  him?  By  no  means.  Generally  he  is  the  very 
child  who  needs  to  learn  U  help  himself. 

When  enough  time  has  been  given  him  and  he  is  still  unable 
to  pronounce  the  word,  let  him  withdraw  for  a  moment  to  the 
hall,  and  with  the  door  closed  let  the  class  pronounce.  The  pu- 
pil may  now  return  and  the  lesson  continue,  it  being  understood 
that  he  may  give  the  word  at  any  time  when  it  occurs  to  him. 
Often,  after  a  very  few  minutes  a  beaming  face  and  an  uplifted 
hand  will  indicate  to  the  teacher  that  a  victory  has  been  gained. 

One  advantage  of  the  plan  suggested  is  that  the  pupil  is  actually 
required  io  think,  i.  e.,  he  must  remember,  he  must  judge,  he 
must  reason,  in  order  to  reach  the  desired  end,  the  pronuncia- 
tion and  recognition  of  new  wofds.  F.  S.  Burt. 


SELF-ACTIVITY  IN  PRIMARY  WORK. 


Nowhere  should  activity  be  the  guiding  principle  more  than 
in  the  primary  grades.  The  young  minds,  with  which  we  have 
to  deal,  are  as  irrepressible  in  their  activity  as  the  waters  that 
rush  over  Niagara.  We  as  teachers  are  too  much  inclined  to 
disregard  this  natural  and  spontaneous  manifestation  of  real  life, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  a  kind  of  artificial  machine,  which  is  to 
show  signs  of  life  and  act  only  when  we  give  the  stimulus ;  then 
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by  and  by  we  find  fault  with  it  because  it  is  not  ready  to  act  when 
we  want  it  to  nor  as  we  want  it  to. 

Herbert  Spencer  says:  ** There  was  an  age  which  unavoid- 
ably cherished  the  notion,  that  a  child's  mind  could  be  made  to 
order ;  that  its  powers  were  to  be  imparted  by  the  schoolmaster ; 
that  it  was  a  receptacle,  into  which  knowledge  was  to  be  put, 
and  there  built  up  after  the  teacher's  ideal." 

While  we  may  have  drifted  away  from  that  age  in  theory, 
many  have  not  in  practice.     In  many  cases  it  seems  as  if  the 
moment  the  child  enters  the  school-room,  he  is  stripped  of  his 
freedom  and  becomes  the  subject  of,  a  living  wonder  to  him,  a 
six-hour  talking-machine.     These  persons  would  rather  have  the 
pupil  fold  his  hands  and  say,  parrot- like,  ''twelve  inches  make 
one  foot";  ''three  feet  make  one  yard,"  etc.,  than  to  take  the 
trouble  to  provide  him  with  inch,  foot,  and  yard  measures,  and 
allow  him  to  use  his  eyes  and  hands  by  providing  him  with  some- 
thing to  measure,  and  thus  allow  him  both  to  obtain  and  to  verify 
the  truth  of  the  statements  above  presented.     They  say  it  is  too 
much  like  play. and  causes  too  much  confusion  and  disorder. 
But  they  forget  that  it  is  through  this  concrete  material  that  the 
child  is  made  truly  conscious  of  the  facts,  and  by  this  exercise 
and  training  his  mind  gains  power  to  rightly  adjust  itself  to  other 
and  more  difficult  facts. 

Joseph  Payne  says  of  Froebel:  "He  was  the  first  teacher  to 
whom  it  occurred  to  convert  what  is  usually  the  waste  steam  of 
childish  activities  and  energies  into  means  of  fruitful  action ;  to 
utilize  what  has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  unworthy  of  notice ; 
and  moreover,  to  accomplish  this  object,  not  only  without  re- 
pressing the  natural  free  spirit  of  childhood,  but  by  making  that 
free  spirit  the  very  instrument  of  his  purpose." 

From  this  I  imagine,  if  Froebel  were  conducting  a  class  in 
primary  number,  having  observed  that  children  delight  to  handle 
objects,  and  knowing  that  number  is  known  to  the  child  only  as 
he  knows  it  in  connection  with  objects,  he  would  doubtless  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  natural  activity  in  the  child's  play  and 
turned  it  into  work  with  number.  He  would  give  the  child  work 
with  objects  of  various  kinds,  and  through  this  directed  work 
they  would  be  led  to  the  ideas  of  numbers  and  their  relations. 
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We  can  not  divorce  the  activity  of  the  hands  in  the  perceptive 
stage  of  the  child's  development.  Neither  can  we  ignore  the 
n  itural  inclinations  to  act  in  various  lines  of  work.  For  exam- 
ple, knowing  that  the  child  is  constantly  trying  to  devise  and 
build  playthings,  etc. ,  etc. ,  for  himself,  we  should  see  to  it  that 
this  phase  of  his  nature  has  means  and  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment. There  are  forms  he  can  make  with  paper  and  scissors, 
with  paper  and  pencil,  and  with  clay.  There  are  tools,  build- 
ings, fruits,  animals,  etc.,  whose  form  he  can  and  will  imitate 
with  molding  clay,  etc.,  with  as  great  delight  as  he  makes  clay 
mirbles,  or  mud  pies,  and  at  the  same  time  get  the  basis  for 
much  of  his  subsequent  work  in  geography,  number,  etc. 

The  greatest  opportunity  for  the  teacher's  activity  is  in  supply- 
ing means  for  and  directing  the  activity  of  the  pupil.  The  teacher 
should  not  be  impatient  with  the  restless  and  seemingly  mischiev- 
ous pupils,  for,  in  most  cases,  their  eyes,  hands,  and  minds  are 
only  impatient  for  something  to  do  besides  folding  their  hands 
and  listening. 

Jacotot  evidently  recognized  that  it  is  the  child's  nature  to  act 
and  that  his  growth  depends  on  it,  for — ''Instead  of  pouring 
forth  a  flood  of  information  from  his  own  ample  store — explain- 
ing everything,  and  thus  too  frequently  superseding  the  pupil's 
own  investigation  of  it — he  would  do  little  more  than,  by  a  few 
judicious  questions,  put  them  on  the  right  scents  Thus  allowing 
free  scope  for  the  pupil's  own  activity,  by  which  he  acquires  the 
highest  skill  and  power.  A.  R.  Charman. 


THE  DA  TS  WORK  A  UNIT. 


In  primary  teaching  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  entire  day 
as  left  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  should  in  a  large  measure  de- 
termine the  plan  to  be  followed  in  the  work.  There  is  one  way 
of  conducting  these  daily  exercises,  and  the  one  perhaps  most 
common,  which  makes  each  separate  lesson  a  something  distinct 
from  every  other  lesson  of  the  study.  The  exercise  in  reading,  in 
geography  or  language  has  no  relation  to  any  other.  The  result 
of  the  day's  workis  that  the  minds  of  the  pupils  are  burdened  with 
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a  multitude  of  facts,  which  to  the  child,  aad  perhapsas  often  to  the 
teacher,  are  associated  in  no  way  whatever  consciously.  Sach 
a  course  does  not  give  the  additional  power  to  the  pupil  that  each 
day's  work  should  give  him.  A  great  deal  of  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  useful  and  related  knowledge  has  been  lost  through 
the  inability  of  the  child  to  make  wholly  his  own  the  facts  which 
seemed  so^widely  different,  and  which  were  presented  as  if  ge- 
ography and  language,  reading  and  history  could  not  find  a  com- 
mon ground. 

The  great  idea  in  the  work  of  the  day  is  that  of  having,  as  far 
as  possible,   each   lesson   supplement  the  others.      Have  one 
central  thought  for  the  day  and  group  all  the  lessons  around 
this.     Suppose  the  third  grade — children  from  eight  to  ten  years 
— is  studying  the  geographical  element,  lak^^  *and  for  a  certain 
day  it  is  decided  to  make  an  imaginary  visit  to  Lake  George. 
The  visit  is  made  in  the  summer.    The  pupils  go  by  rail.    They 
notice  the  different  grain-fields  in  one  locality ;  the  hills  dotted 
with  flocks  or  covered  with  vines  in  another ;  then  the  still  larger 
hills  or  mountains  with  their  beautiful  and  rugged  scenery,  and 
which  furnish  some  of  our  most  important  minerals.     They  pass 
hurriedly  through  several  of  the  larger  cities,  and  are  promised 
a  special  visit  to  Pittsburgh  and  New  York.     At  the  latter  place 
the  rail  is  left  and  the  river  route  taken,  noticing  carefully  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  Hudson  scenery.     From  Albany  they 
again  take  rail  and  in  a  short  time  arrive  at  their  destination. 
By  pictures  and  by  language  they  are  led  to  see  the  characteris- 
tic beauty  of  this  lake  as  to  mountain  scenery,  transparency  of 
its  waters,  numerous  islands,  and  many  other  things  that  would 
be  at  most  a  meager  description.     The  teacher  would  also  pre- 
sent some  of  those  features  of  the  lake  that  have  given  it  a  place 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  as  a  special  point 
of  interest  have  them  notice  the  high  and  almost  perpendicular 
precipice —  * '  Rogers'  Slide. " 

This  might  constitute  the  geography  lesson.  Now  the  thought 
is  to  bring  the  other  work  of  the  day  to  bear  on  the  same  point 
For  a  language  lesson,  let  them  give  in  good  separate  sentences 
what  they  saw  on  their  way ;  the  most  important  cities  passed 
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on  their  way;  something  characteristic  of  the  Hudson  River; 
and  as  far  as  practicable  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  lake 
itself.  In  this  way  language  serves  its  true  purpose,  it  is  the  in- 
strument of  expressing  the  thoughts  the  pupils  already  have.  For 
the  spelling  let  the  words  be  those  that  have  been  suggested  by 
the  geography  and  language  lessons. 

In  most  primary  schools  there  is  a  short  time  in  each  day  set 
apart  for  ''general  lessons.''  At  this  time  talk  of  coal,  iron,  or 
Ohio's  great  product,  wool.  Then  there  are  the  few  moments 
that  are  devoted  to  talks  and  readings  on  historical  subjects,  per- 
sons, and  places.  The  smile  of  recognition  on  the  children's 
faces  as  the  subject  for  a  few  monvents  of  reading — **  Rogers' 
Slide  " — is  announced  assures  the  teacher  that  the  association  of 
all  the  facts  presented  in  the  different  recitations  has  become  a 
conscious  association  to  the  pupils.  This  reading  has  now  a 
two-fold  interest  to  them.  It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  history  but 
of  geography  as  well. 

Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  day  is  left  as  a  unit. 
The  strong  bond  of  association  that  has  been  thrown  around  the 
facts  presented  insures  their  better  retention.  This  plan  may 
not  at  all  times  seem  practicable,  yet  a  teacher  with  but  one  or  two 
of  the  lower  grades  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  often  and  easily 
the  entire  work  of  the  day  naturally  falls  under  one  or  two  topics, 
if  but  a  little  extra  thought  be  put  upon  the  day's  work  before 
beginning  it.  Sarah  E.  Tarney. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  GEOGRAPHY  WORK. 


The  great  aim  of  all  geographical  work  is  to  give  the  child 
the  power  to  think  in  the  relation  of  Design.  That  is  of  Adapta- 
tion of  Means  to  Endy  Cause  and  Effect.  To  begin  this  does  not 
require,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  mature  minds  and  a  vast  fund 
of  information.  The  child  can  make  his  beginning  in  this  kind 
of  tliinking  with  the  material  around  him.  Since  the  means  for 
personal  observation  is  limited,  if  the  whole  field  of  geography 
is  considered  much  tnust  be  gotten  through  testimony.  But 
testimony  is  only  realized  as  it  is  translated  into  terms  of  experi- 
ence.    Thus  the  first  step  in  geography  is  to  utilize  the  experi- 
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ence  the  pupil  already  has,  and  to  incite  him  to  increase  it.  His 
experience  is  with  the  visible  world,  the  objects  around  him. 
These  appear  to  him  under  their  manifestations  of  farm^  P^^*^^, 
and  color;  and  relatively,  size,  distance,  and  direction.  Hence 
form,  place  and  color,  size,  distance  and  direction  are  the  geo* 
graphical  threads  in  the  first  year. 

These  are  to  be  taught,  first,  in  themselves,  thoroughly ;  thereby 
teaching  the  habit  of  exact  observation,  and  likewise  laying  the 
foundation  for  future  geographical  work. 

In  the  second  place  they  must  be  considered  in  reference  to 
the  physical  phenomena  to  which  they  apply.  Only  as  thus  ap 
plied  have  they  significance  to  the  child  in  a  geographical,  or 
indeed,  in  any  respect.  This  does  not  include  political  geogra* 
phy,  as  the  facts  of  this  are  not  of  so  great  interest  to  the  child ; 
having  less  significance  in  themselves,  that  is,  less  relation  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  child  at  this  stage,  since  the  relations  of  polit- 
ical geography  are  artificial  and  generalized. 

The  great  aim  then  in  first  year's  work  is  to  train  the  child  to 
actually  use  his  senses,  and  to  reflect  in  the  presence  of  the  fa- 
miliar geographical  phenomena:   to  widen  his  range  of  actual 
experience,  for  upon  this  he  must  build  his  future  work.     To 
further  this  the  teacher  should  take  nothing  from  the  child  that 
it  has  not  actually  perceived.     He  must  invest  what  the  child 
has  seen  with  such  an  interest  that  it  will  inspire  the  child  to  ob- 
serve more.     This  will  necessitate  the  training  of  the  reflecting 
powers  of  the  child.     Through  this  the  old  will  become  new, 
and  the  new  will  be  seen  but  the  old.    In  this  way  the  first  year 
becomes  a  preparation  for  those  just  following.     For  while  the 
second  deals  with  that  geographical  phenomena  that  is  beyond 
the  range  of  the  senses  by  pictures  and  language,  and  the  first 
with  objects  of  real  experience,  yet  the  first  furnishes  the  basis 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  pictures  and  language. 

The  teacher  in  the  first  year  of  the  geography  work  must  take 
the  geographical  threads,  color,  form,  size,  etc.,  and  (i)  fix  them 
definitely  as  ideas,  and  then  (2)  lead  the  pupils  to  see  them  in 
their  geographical  application.  In  all  this  work  the  teacher  must 
exclude  what  the  pupils  get  from  mere  testimony.    (3)  Make  the 
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^ork  bear  upon  the  animal,  physical  and  vegetable  world,  and  only 
slightly  upon  the  political.  (4)  give  the  child  the  spirit  of  ob- 
servation in  respect  to  the  familiar  around  him,  and  of  reflecting 
concerning  it. 

To  present  the  same  thoughts  in  a  somewhat  different  relation 
will  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  preparatory  work  of  geography 
more  clearly.     The  work  in  the  first  year  is  two-sided . — 

1.  To  give  clear,  definite,  sharply  defined  conceptions  of 
these  fundamental  ideas. 

2.  To  follow  up  these  ideas  in  their  ramifications  through 
nature.  The  physical  world  is  to  be  studied  because :  (1)  These 
fundamental  ideas  lead  naturally  to  the  physical  world.  (3) 
The  child  is  not  greatly  interested  in  the  political  phase  of  geog- 
raphy. The  work  in  the  first  year  is  systematic  in  so  far  as  the 
teacher  is  concerned,  but  somewhat  irregular,  because  it  must 
proceed  according  to  the  actual  experience  of  the  child.  By 
this  plan  of  admitting  only  what  the  child  himself  has  observed, 
he  is  trained  to  observe  closely  and  to  reflect  upon  what  he  has 
observed.  And  the  aim  of  the  work  in  this  year  should  be  to 
train  to  the  highest  degree  of  proficiency  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  reflection  in  the  presence  of  the  familiar  concrete. 

In  the  second  year  the  geographical  threads  are  still  followed 
out  and  the  work  is  still  unsystematic  in  so  far  as  the  ideas  and 
the  pupils  are  concerned ;  but  the  knowledge  which  the  pupil 
has  gained  through  observation  is  to  be  supplemented  and  en- 
riched by  means  of  pictures  and  interesting  stories. 

In  the  third  year  as  in  the  first  the  subject-matter  is  physical 
phenomena  that  are  present  to  the  senses ;  and  as  in  the  second 
year,  it  deals  with  physical  phenomena  that  are  beyond  the  range 
of  experience.  But  now  the  subject-matter  does  not  include  any 
and  all  physical  phenomena,  but  only  the  geographical  elements; 
as,  cape,  ocean,  island,  lake,  etc.  And  these  should  be  taught 
by  considering  examples  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
aim  of  the  third  year's  work  is:  i.  To  give  general  ideas  or 
definitions  of  the  various  geographical  elements,  as  hill,  penin- 
sula, lake,  etc.  2.  To  give  a  general  idea  of  the  earth,  without 
the  use  of  the  map. 
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THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

(This  Department  is  conducted  by  G.  F.  Bass,  Supervising  Prin.  Indianapolis  achooU.} 

:o: 

A  GRAMMAR  LESSON, 


THE   PRONOUN. 

EACHER.  **  Write  a  declarative  sentence  containing  the 
nanie  of  an  object  in  the  room."  Every  pupil  wrote  a 
sentence  upon  his  slate  and  stood  as  soon  as  through.  Very  soon 
all  were  standing.  Some  were  then  called  upon  to  read  while  the 
others  listened,  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  sit  as 
soon  as  they  heard  a  sentence  just  like  theirs.  Only  a  very  few 
were  alike.  This  fact  made  the  reading  of  them  interesting  to 
all.  Criticisms  were  in  order,  and  when  a  mistake  occurred  that 
could  be  detected  by  ear  it  was  noticed  either  by  the  pupils  or 
the  teacher.  As  they  could  not  all  be  heard,  the  teacher  asked 
each  pupil  to  see  if  he  had  the  name  of  something  in  his  sen- 
tence.  The  sentences  were  carefully  examined  by  the  pupils, 
when  the  teacher  said,  **  You  may  each  write  a  sentence  about 
the  same  object,  and  use  a  word  for  it  which  is  not  its  name," 

One  pupil  who  wrote  first,  **I  see  a  clock,"  wrote  secondly 
"It  is  on  the  wall."  Another,  **Mary  is  studying,"  and  '*She 
will  get  her  lesson."  **John  is  a  fast  runner  "  **He  is  a  good 
base- ball  player."  With  a  little  guiding  by  the  teacher  in  asking 
for  the  first  ?et  of  sentences,  all  the  personal  pronouns  would 
have  been  found  in  the  second  set,  e.  g..  He  might  have  asked 
one  row  to  write  a  sentence  using  the  name  of  a  girl ;  another, 
the  name  of  a  boy ;  another,  the  name  of  some  animal ;  another, 
the  name  of  something  without  life ;  another,  a  name  that  means 
more  than  one,  or  a  plural  noun,  etc. 

This  will  make  an  interesting  lesson,  if  the  teacher  has  refused 
to  accept  such  sentences  as  ' '  The  dog  is  sick  " ;  but  the  end  in 
view  has  not  yet  beep  reached,  viz,  the  teaching  the  Personal 
Pronoun.  The  material  for  use  has  been  collected  by  the  pupils 
and  they  have  had  some  valuable  mental  training  in  doing  so. 

The  teacher  then  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  word 
used  in  the  second  sentence  meant  the  same  object  that  the  word 
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in  the  first  object  meant,  and  then  asked  the  pupils  to  tell  how 
they  differed  from  those  in  the  first  set.  This  agam  brought  an 
interest  that  it  was  pleasant  to  see.  They  seemed  determined 
to  find  how  these  words  differed.  Soon  hands  and  beaming  faces 
said,  "I've  found  it"  And  they  had.  The  answer  came  as  if 
it  were  a  part  of  the  pupil,  not  a  thing  he  had  learned  to  say  so 
as  to  get  rid  of  the  teacher.  The  words  in  the  first  set  named 
the  object,  while  those  in  the  second  set  denoted  the  object  with- 
out naming  it. 

The  teacher  then  told  them  that  such  words  are  pronouns. 
No  definition  was  taught.  They  had  no  need  for  it.  In  fact 
the  ordinary  definition  would  have  been  a  hmdrance  rather  than 
a  help,  at  this  time  They  had  all  they  needed  then,  viz,  *'A 
word  that  denotes  an  object  without  naming  it  is  a  pronoun." 

The  teacher  was  then  ready  to  take  up  the  next  lesson  and 
show  that  there  are  classes  of  pronouns,  and  show  on  what  basis 
the  classification  is  made. 


OPENING  EXERCISE, 


After  singing  an  appropriate  song,  it  is  often  well  to  read  a 
little  poem  or  other  selection,  and  if  this  calls  forth  any  remarks 
from  either  pupils  or  teacher  they  should  be  heard.  It  is  a  good 
sign  for  pupils  to  show  a  desire  to  say  something  about  what  is 
read  to  them.  It  is  also  encouraging  when  a  teacher  says  some- 
thing of  an  uplifting  nature,  when  he  says  it  because  he  can  not 
help  saying  it;  but  nothing  is  more  deadening  than  to  force  pu- 
pils  to  talk,  or  for  a  teacher  to  force  himself  to  do  so.  The  fol- 
lowing is  one  of  the  kind  of  selections  referred  to : 

NO   TIME   LIKE   THE    PRESENT. 

If  you're  told  to  do  a  thing, 

And  mean  to  do  it  really, 
Never  let  it  be  by  halves; 

Do  it  fully,  freely. 

Do  not  make  a  poor  excuse, 

Waiting,  weak,   unsteady; 
All  obedience  worth  the  name 

Must  be  prompt  and  ready. 
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If  you're  told  to  learn  a  task, 

And  you  should  begin  it, 
Do  not  tell  your  teacher,   **Yes,* 

Fm  coming  in  a  minute." 

Waste  not  moments  nor  your  words 

In  telling  what  you  could  do 
Some  other  time;   the  present  is 

For  doing  what  you  should  do. 

Don't  do  right  unwillingly. 

And  stop  to  plan  and  measure; 

'Tis  working  with  the  heart  and  soul 
That  makes  our  duty  pleasure. 

—  Phctbe   Cory. 


No  element  in  a  person's  character  is  more  valuable  in  the 
'*  business  world"  than  promptness.  No  banker  could  succeed 
without  it.  A  merchant  must  be  prompt,  and  must  require  his 
clerks  and  customers  to  be  so.  A  lawyer  mu^t  attend  to  his 
business  promptly.  The  physician  must  go  promptly  when 
called.  Railroad  trains  must  be  on  time,  and  so  must  the  peo- 
ple who  ride  on  them  be  on  time.  Since  we  **  study  for  life  and 
not  for  school,"  pupils  should  learn  to  be  prompt  by  being  prompt 
in  all  their  school  work. 

A  person  who  has  to  run  to  catch  the  train —gets  there  only 
by  the  "skin  of  his  teeth" — is  not  on  time;  he  is  not  prompt. 
A  pupil  who  rushes  into  the  school  building,  and  goes  up  the 
stairs  two  steps  at  once,  and  just  gets  in,  is  not  on  time.  He  is 
forming  the  habit  of  putting  things  off.  He  is  not  forming  the 
habit  of  promptness.  He  is  living  up  to  the  letter,  but  not  to 
the  spirit.     Be  prompt  in  all  things.  G.  F.  B. 


READ  A  STORY. 


Read  a  story  to  your  pupils,  and  afterward  place  some  words 
taken  from  it  on  the  board.  The  next  day  have  pupils  use  the 
words  in  sentences.  The  following  will  serve  to  illustrate  this 
plan : — 
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SELF-PRAISE. 
JLei  another  man  praise  thee^  and  not  thine  cum  mouth, — Prov.  xxvii,  2. 

A  man  once  walked  along  the  banks  of  the  mighty  Euphrates 
River.  Its  waters  moved  softly  and  silently  along.'  ''Why  do 
not  thy  waters  surge  and  roar?"  asked  the  man.  And  the  river 
replied:  ''I  need  not  shout  aloud;  my  name  is  known  widely 
enough.  The  green  meadows  which  I  water  and  the  lofty  trees 
upon  my  banks — these  tell  who  I  am." 

The  man  came  afterward  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  River.  Its 
waters  dashed  along  wildly  and  with  clouds  of  foam.  ''Hallo, 
how  loud  you  are  shouting!"  said  the  man.  "Ah,"  said  the 
river,  "my  shouting  does  not  help  me  at  all!  I  still  am  not 
praised  like  other  streams,  however  loudly  I  proclaim  that  I  am 
something  in  the  world." 

The  man  went  further.  He  saw  trees  with  the  costliest  and 
most  beautiful  fruit.  They  offered  their  fruits  without  a  sound. 
**Why  so  still,  good  trees?"  he  asked.  "Why  not  rustle  like 
your  companions  in  the  wjoodT'  "We  are  known,"  they  re- 
plied, "by  the  fruit  we  bear,  however  silent  we  are."  Soon  the 
man  came  to  a  wood  whose  trees  towered  to  the  skies,  and  whose 
empty  crests  kept  up  a  constant  roar.  "  Why  do  you  make  such 
a  noise?"  he  asked.  "Ah,"  they  replied,  "we  have  shouted 
loud  and  long,  and  yet  we  are  not  treated  as  we  deserve." 

"Now  I  know,"  said  the  man,  "who  praises  himself  amounts 
^o  nothing.  The  truly  meritorious  require  no  self-praise.  That 
truth  I  will  not  fergeU'—/twisk  Messenger. 


I. 

2. 

4. 

6. 

8. 
10. 
12. 
14. 

jtiiUpnrates  Kiver 

waters 

Tigris 

shouting 

trees 

companions 

crests 

truth. 

3.     surge 
5.     dashed 
7.   .  fruit 
9.     rustle 
II.     towered 
13.     self-praise 

SHORT 

NOTES. 

• 

LETTER   WRITING. 

We  are  often  surprised  and  sometimes  disgusted  at  the  efforts 
of  children  to  write  letters.     We  should  be  neither  surprised  nor 
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disgusted.  Think  how  seldom  they  write  letters,  and  when  they 
do  write  it  is  a  "pretend- like"  sort  of  an  affair.  Why  not  en 
courage  them  to  write  real  letters  to  ** sure-enough"  people? 
Have  them  write  to  Uncle  John  or  Aunt  Mary.  Offer  to  correct 
the  letter  for  them,  and  take  some  interest  in  the  correspondence 
yourself.  Nearly  every  teacher  has  some  written  work  done 
every  day.  Why  not  have  it  done  in  the  form  of  a  letter  ?  We 
once  tried  it  for  a  month  with  good  results.  It  was  somethii^ 
like  the  following: — 

JONESVILLE,  InD.,  Oct.    1 6,    1 887. 

John  Smith, 

Dear  Teacher, 

The  following  is  my  arithmetic  lesson  for  to-day : 


Respectfully, 

Mary  Brown. 

map  drawing. 
Maps  should  not  be  drawn  in  school  as  a  work  of  art.  The 
map  of  any  state  should  be  drawn  on  the  board  in  three  or  five 
minutes.  The  map  should  show  that  the  pupil  has  a  good  idea 
of  the  shape  of  the  state,  and  the  locality  of  its  principal  rivers, 
towns,  etc. 

UNIQUE  SPELLING   LESSONS. 

A  teacher  recently  gave  fifty  words,  such  as  a  grocer's  boy 
would  be  called  upon  to  use  in  taking  orders,  a  housewife  or  a 
servant  girl  in  giving  the  same.  They  were  written  upon  the 
board  in  columns,  then  copied  by  the  children,  and  the  diction- 
ary consulted  by  each  pupil  to  see  if  there  were  different  spellings 
allowed  for  any  word,  and  so  discover  the  best  meaning  of  the 
word.  After  the  spellings  of  the  word  had  been  learned,  each 
pupil  made  store  orders,  or  made  charges  on  memoranda,  until 
he  had  used  in  these  ways  every  one  of  the  fifty  words.  This 
tested  their  knowledge  of  the  meaning,  the  spelling,  the  method 
of  measuring,  and  a  reasonable  price. — -Journal  of  Education, 

PERCENTAGE   AND    ITS   APPLICATIONS. 

The  subject  of  percentage  is  simply  a  continuation  of  fractions. 
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"The  expression  of  any  per  cent,  is  always  the  expression  of  an 
abstract  fractional  number.  Six  per  cent,  not  only  means,  but 
/s  y^Q.  It  is  the  indication  of  a  fraction,  of  which  6  is  the  nu- 
merator and  ICO  the  denominator.  To  teach  these  facts  to  the 
beginner  is  not  an  easy  task,  but  until  they  are  entirely  appre- 
hended and  appreciated,  he  will  make  little  intelligent  headway 
in  the  subject.  To  this  end  a  number  of  exercises  and  expedi- 
ents may  be  employed. 

Show  the  pupil  that  j^^,  .04,  and  4  per  cent,  are  equivalent 
expressions ;  that  the  problem,  What  is  8  per  cent,  of  40  ?  is  ex- 
actly identical  with  the  problem,  How  much  is  y^^  of  40  ?  Give 
them  many  ex'^rcises,  both  oral  and  written,  in  reducing  com- 
mon fractions  to  the  decimal  form,  carrying  the  division  to  two 
decimal  places. — D.  S.  Wright,  Iowa  Monthly. 

PASSING    PENS,    PENCILS,    ETC. 

Much  time  is  worse  than  wasted  in  this  work.  It  often  takes 
five  minutes  for  some  schools  to  get  ready  to  draw.  One  sweet, 
light-footed  little  girl  passes  a  pencil  to  each  one  of  56  pupils,  and 
another  passes  the  erasers,  while  the  rest  sit  with  folded  hands. 
Then  the  teacher  lays  the  books  in  bunches  on  certain  desks  and 
** counts"  them  out,  somewhat  as  follows:  **One,"  and  all  but 
one  book  are  put  on  the  desk  at  the  right.  **Two,"  and  the  act  is 
repeated.  ** Three,"  and  third  row  is  reached.  This  seems  well 
on  paper,  but  some  careless  fellow  doesn't  move  when  the  teacher 
says  Two^  so  books  must  all  be  laid  back  on  the  first  row  on  this 
account.  A  very  little  ingenuity  will  enable  a  teacher  to  accom- 
plish all  this  in  one  minute. 

Place  books  and  pencils  on  front  desks.  Have  pupils  occu- 
pying  front  seats  take  books  and  lay  them  on  left  arm  and  take 
pencils  in  left  hand.  Lay  a  pencil  on  each  desk  as  they  pass  to 
the  back  of  the  room.  Lay  a  book  on  each  desk  as  they  return. 
Do  not  collect  the  erasers.  They  can  be  kept  in  the  pupil's  desk. 
There  are  many  other  plans  as  good  as  this.  Don't  count  for 
them  to  lay  pencils  and  books  down ;  let  them  walk  across  the 
f!oor  like  people,  not  like  a  lame  goose.  The  sun  will  rise  in  the 
east  the  next  morning  even  if  they  do  not  keep  in  exact  **line." 
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COUNTRY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

[Conducted  by  W.  H.  Caulkins,  Supt.  Tippecano*  County.] 

:o: 

IRREGULARITIES  IN  GRADING. 


IHhe  aim  of  a  graded  course  of  study  is  to  keep  the  pupil  equally 
\    advanced  in  the  different  lines  of  school  work.    When  he  has 
reached  a  given  stage  of  advancement  in  reading,  he  should  be 
at  a  certain  definite  stage  in  arithmetic,  in  geography,  in  Ian. 
guage.     A  graded  course  does  not  essentially  consist  in  accom- 
plishing a  certain  quantity  of  work  in  a  certain  time.     Such  a 
condition  is  of  course  needful  in  cities,  where  large  numbers  of 
children  are  disposed  of;  but  in  the  country,  it  seems  to  us,  such 
a  limitation  is  not  needed.     Removing  this  consideration  and 
holding  fast  to  the  idea  that  a  graded  course  first  of  all  correlates 
the  lines  of  work,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  grading  and  keep 
ing  graded  the  country  schools  become  few  in  number.     So  long 
as  townships  in  the  same  county  vary  from  five  to  eight  months 
in  the  length  of  their  school  terms,  nothing  like  a  uniform  quan- 
tity of  work  per  year  can  be  laid  down ;  but  it  is  possible,  not- 
withstanding this  difference  in  the  length  of  time,  to  keep  the 
schools  all  uniformly  graded,  e.  g.,  it  is  possible  to  keep  pupils 
from  being  in  the  fifth  reader  and  the  primary  arithmetic  at  the 
same  time. 

The  first  obstacle  to  overcome  in  the  grading  of  a  school  is 
irregular  attendance.  It  is  true  pupils  fall  behind  as  much  ia 
one  study  as  in  another,  but  the  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  understand  the  following  lessons  so  well.  Another 
trouble  is  the  late  entrance  and  the  early  withdrawal  of  the  larger 
pupils,  boys  especially,  and  the  dropping  out  of  the  smaller  pu 
pils  in  the  severer  months  of  the  winter.  Added  to  these  is  the 
varying  ability  of  pupils,  which  of  course  interferes  equally  in  all 
graded  courses.  So  much  on  the  part  of  the  pupils;  on  the  teach- 
er's side,  the  chief  difficulty  is  the  diverse  ideals  teachers  have  of 
what  constitutes  a  graded  course,  and  the  consequent  ideas  they 
have  of  the  surmountability  of  such  obstacles  as  lie  in  the  way. 

It  is  presumed  that  every  teacher  understands  how  to  obtain 
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good  attendance  and  how  to  make  sure  that  missed  lessons  shall  be 
made  up.     Starting  with  the  ideal  we  have  formed  at  the  begin 
ning  of  this  article  as  to  what  constitutes  a  graded  course,  let  us 
consider  each  of  the  remaining  hindrances.    First,  is  it  not  prac- 
ticable to  ascertain  definitely  how  many  pupils  in  the  neighbor- 
hood will  be  late  in  starting,  what  grade  of  work  they  will  be 
prepared  to  take,  what  their  ability  is,  and  from  these  data  de- 
termine whether  it  would  pay  to  hold  back  a  grade  on  their  ac- 
count ?    Supposing  they  have  average  ability,  can  not  they  be 
pushed  a  little  when  they  do  start,  and  by  this  means  kept  in 
their  proper  place  ?    Would  the  time  be  wasted  in  fixing  more 
firmly  in  the  pupils  already  present  the  principles  of  the  work 
passed  over,  or  would  it  be  thrown  away  on  supplementary  work  ? 
The  matter  of  difference  of  ability  in  the  pupils  is  inherent  to 
all  schemes  for  grading  and  may  be  disposed  of  in  saying  that  a 
regulated  supply  of  supplementary  work  for  the  bright  ones  wil^ 
solve  it  as  well  as  it  can  be  solved.     There  remains  but  the  one 
difficult  question, — What  shall  you  do  with  pupils  who  are  very 
much  behind  or  ahead  already  in  certain  branches  through  lack 
of  previous  grading  ?    Here  is  a  boy  in  the  fourth  reader  and 
primary  arithmetic ;  a  girl  in  the  complete  geography  and  the 
history  and  has  never  had  any  language  lessons ;  what  shall  you 
do  with  such  cases  ?    We  should  consider,  primarily,  the  a^'ty 
of  the  pupil.     It  often  happens  that  a  pupil  can  be  placed  much 
higher  on  his  ability  than  he  could  on  an  examination-grade,  and 
in  every  such  case  we  think  that  if  raising  him  in  one  or  two 
branches  will  make  him  regular  in  his  grade,  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  to  do.    Supposing,  however,  that  in  place  of  being  behind, 
he  is  ahead  of  his  grade  in  one  or  two  branches,  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  make  him  do  work  equivalent  to  the  regular  work. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  not  all  pupils  will  get  the  same  amount 
of  good  out  of  any  study,  and  when  a  boy  has  derived  all  the 
benefit  he  can  from  one  year's  work  he  ought  to  be  advanced, 
even  though  neither  his  attainments  nor  his  ability  warrant  it. 
Such  cases  must  be  pushed  along  and  allowed  to  receive  as  much 
benefit  as  possible  by  absorption,  since  they  will  get  but  little  any 
other  way.     By  a  judicious  balancing,  as  it  were,  of  the  process 
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of  pushing  and  spurring  with  the  process  of  holding  back,  we 
think  any  country  school  with  only  a  few  irregular  cases  can  be 
made  perfectly  regular. 

In  case  the  school  is  completely  demoralized,  the  only  possible 
way  is  to  classify  the  pupils  as  nearly  regular  as  possible,  and  to 
allow  the  irregulars  to  remain  irregular ;  taking  care,  however, 
that  new  pupils  are  kept  perfectly  regular.  By  leaving  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  work  done,  the  succeeding  teacher  will  be 
enabled  to  follow  the  same  plan,  and  in  the  course  of  eight  yean. 
the  time  of  a  school  generation,  all  the  irregulars  must  necessa- 
rily be  worked  out  The  chief  requirements,  it  is  to  be  seen, 
are  organizing  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  complete  records 
of  the  work  accomplished,  and  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  plan 
of  grading  among  teachers. 


WRITING. 


Perhaps  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  country  school  teachers  will 
say  that  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  successful  teaching 
of  writing,  is  the  lack  of  materials.  Sometimes  this  is  the  result 
of  inability  of  parents,  but  more  frequently  it  is  by  reason  of  care- 
lessness or  indifference.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  during  a  six- months' 
term  of  a  country  school  the  average  scholar  does  not  recite  or 
practice  more  than  one-half  of  the  regular  writing  exercises. 

To  prevent  so  great  a  loss  of  time,  two  or  three  township  trus- 
tees of  a  certam  county,  last  year,  furnished  copy- books,  pens, 
and  ink.  The  copy-books  were  bought  at  a  discount  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  the  ink  for  $1.50  per  gal.,  and  the  pens  for  about 
one-fourth  the  retail  price.  The  teachers  made  regular  monthly 
requisitions  for  supplies.  The  copy-books,  when  filled,  were  re- 
turned to  the  trustee's  office.  At  the  close  of  the  term  the  books 
belonging  to  each  school  were  filed  in  a  separate  package,  and 
were  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public. 

The  result  was  most  satisfactory  to  the  teachers  and  pupils,  as 
the  universal  verdict  was,  "We  never  saw  so  much  improve- 
ment in  one  term.''  The  poor  man  with  a  number  of  children 
to  provide  for  is  relieved  of  quite  a  financial  burden. 
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Those  who  object  to  the  plan  are  the  rich,  childless  tax-payers, 
who  think  it  an  outrage  to  tax  them  to  educate  other  people's 
children,  and  the  country  and  village  store-keepers  who  lose  a 
little  custom. 


THAT  HORRID  REVIEW. 


^Y  TILLIE   CASON. 


One  day,  as  I  wandered,  I  heard  a  complaining, 

And  saw  a  young  lady  the  picture  of  gloom ; 
She  sat  in  the  sunshine,  her  bonnet  disdaining. 

And  looked  like  a  convict  led  out  to  her  doom. 

**0  lady,^'  I  cried,  "pray  why  do  you  sorrow?'' 
This  world  has  some  dark,  dreary  days  it  is  true ; 

But  take  in  the  sunshine,  no  thought  for  the  morrow. '^ 
She  said,  **Have  you  heard  of  that  horrid  review?  " 

*'  Why  no!     What  can  that  be? ''  I  cried  in  amazement. 

My  thoughts  to  a  thousand  calamities  flew. 
She  answered :  *•*•  Now  where  have  you  been  all  these  days  ma'am. 

That  you  have  not  heard  of  that  horrid  review?  " 

You  see,  Tm  a  teacher.    Five  years  I've  been  toiling. 

Of  new  fangled  notions,  I've  seen  not  a  few ; 
In  winter  snows  wading,  in  summer  sun  broiling, 

But  naught  to  compare  with  that  horrid  review. 

The  times  I've  attended  that  Normal  at  Cranktown, 
The  lectures  I've  heard,  'til  I  grew  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  methods  I've  conned,  the  outlines  I've  copied. 
Would  make  in  addition  a  very  big  sum.    * 

The  pay  I've  received,  it  is  shameful  to  mention. 
My  toes  and  my  elbows  are  both  alike,  through ; 

I've  nothing  to  wear  to  the  teachers'  convention,  ' 

And  now  I  am  asked  to  please  write  a  review. 

Because,  you  see,  we've  a  new  superintendent. 
They  say  it  ain't  his  fault,  and  may  be  its  true ; 

But  true  or  untrue  he's  quite  independent. 
And  says  that  we  must  write  that  horrid  review. 

And  suggests  David  Copperiield,  whoever  he  is. 
And  talks  of  Charles  Dickens,  of  him  I  have  heard ; 

And  what  do  you  think  that  his  very  best  plea  is? 
•*  All  this  is  ordered,"  he  says,  ''''by  the  board,'^'* 
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•*  I  quite  understand  now,"  I  said.     **Teil  me  whether 
^Tis  true  that  the  grades  are  increased  ten  percent?  ^^ 

She  stared  at  me  wildly,  her  hands  pressed  together, 
Unable  in  words,  her  surprise  to  give  vent. 

She  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  they  carved  on  the  marble 
They  bought  with  the  last  of  her  earnings  then  due 

And  placed  o'er  her  grave,  where  the  little  birds  warble, 
*  *  Ye  pedagogue.     Victim  of  horrid  review, ' ' 


EDITORIAL. 


DorCt  send  us  ^-ct.  and  lo-ct,  stamps.     We  canH  use  them, 

t 
JVhen  you  send  money  for  unpaid  subscriptions^  please  name  the 

agent  with  whom  you  subscribed. 

When  your  Journal  does  not  reach  you  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  mamthy 
write  for  it  at  once  and  it  will  be  resent.  If  you  wait  two  or  three^  or 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  six  months,  the  issue  may  be  exhausted  amd 
your  file  permanently  broken. 

We  Can't  Do  It! — Please  do  not  ask  us  to  send  the  Journal  for  a 
certain  number  of  months  to  one  address  and  then  send  it  to  another: 
we  can't  do  it.  We  will  change  as  often  as  ask<^d  to  do  so,  but  must 
be  notified  of  each  change. 


Errata. — In  the  article  entitled  '*  Education,"  in  Sept.  Journal, 
page  523,  read  the  last  word  of  the  second  paragraph  ^^eductors'*'*  in- 
stead of  educators.  In  the  last  line  of  the  same  article  read,  *'Not, 
perhaps,  less  eduction,  but  more  education." 

The  Program  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  is  about  com- 
pleted and  is  a  strong  one.  Prof.  Swing,  of  Chicago,  will  give  the 
principal  evening  lecture.  The  program  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
December  number  of  the  Journal.  The  attendance  ought  to  be  laige. 
For  special  information  address  Geo.  F.  Bass,  Indianapolis,  chairman 
of  executive  committee. 

Advertisements. — Occasionally  a  reader  of  the  Journal  objects  to 
the  advertisements.  Were  it  not  for  the  advertising  patronage  the 
price  of  the  Journal  and  of  all  other  papers  would  have  to  be  increased. 
Furthermore,  the  advertisements  are  profitable  reading.  If  you  haw 
not  read  the  advertisements  in  the  Journal  do  so  and  have  an  accession 
of  knowledge.     Look  especially  at  the  new  ones. 
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VolapUk,  as  before  stated  in  the  Journal,  is  the  name  of  a  new  lan- 
guage which  is  '^ called*^  universal.  This  language  was  constructed 
by  Johann  Martin  Schleyer,  and  first  published  in  1879.  It  is  claimed 
that  over  500,000  persons  have  already  acquired  the  use  of  it«  '*  Its 
grammar  contains  comparatively  few  rules,  and  these  are  all  exact, 
without  any  exceptions."  C.  N.  Casper,  of  Milwaukee,  proposes  to 
publish  a  book  prepared  for  English  students,  with  key,  etc.  Although 
Volapuk  is  *'all  the  rage"  just  now,  the  Journal  has  no  faith  that  a 
language  *' constructed"  by  an  individual  will  become  universal. 

Literary  Societies. — This  is  the  time  in  the  year  for  the  organi- 
zation of  literary  societies  and  reading  circles.  A  teacher  can  do 
much  and  ought  to  do  something  in  directing  the  reading  and  the  lit- 
erary tastes  of  the  young  people  of  his  school  outside  of  what  he  may 
do  in  the  regular  school  work.  A  literary  society,  if  properly  directed, 
may  be  made  a  means  of  much  reading  and  research,  as  well  as  of 
much  experience  in  writing  ^nd  speaking. 

Small  reading  circles  can  be  organized  in  almost  every  neighbor- 
hood where  there  is  a  leader.  These  suggestions  are  not  simply  the- 
ory, they  are  based  on  what  has  been  done,  and  what  is  being  done. 

Tree  Planting. — This  is  perhaps  the  best  month  in  which  to  trans- 
plant trees.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  all  school  premises,  espec- 
ially those  in  the  country,  should  not  be  liberally  supplied  with  shade 
trees.  The  native  trees,  which  are  the  most  desirable  for  every  reason, 
are  always  near  at  hand  and  can  be  had  for  the  digging.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  duty  of  trustees  to  attend  to  this  ornamentation  of  the  school 
grounds — doubtless  it  is,  but  if  they  do  not  do  it,  then  it  becomes  the 
teacher^s  duty  to  urge  them  to  do  it — and  this  failing  it  is  his  duty  to 
set  apart  a  Saturday,  or  if  the  trustee  will  agree  to  it  a  Friday  after- 
noon, and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  older  pupils  and  parents  fill  and 
surround  the  school  grounds  with  trees.  They  will  become  things  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever.  Let  the  third  Friday  or  Saturday  of  Nov. 
be  the  day. 

VOLUNTARY  PAPERS  flST  THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION, 


The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Indianapolis  Journal^  Novem- 
ber 10,  1886: — 

7b/Atf  Ediior^fUu  IndianapolU  Joumat: 

May  I  make  a  suggestion  through  the  Journal  concerning  the  pro- 
gram of  the  State  Teachers^  Association?  At  present  the  persons  who 
appear  before  the  association  are  those  who  are  well  known  through- 
out the  state,  or  are  personally  acquainted  with  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  arrangement  of  the  program.  This  gives  no  opportunity 
to  the  majority  of  the  13,000  teachers  of  the  state  to  be  heard,  even  if 
hey  have  something  to  say.    Moreover,  some  of  the  papers  presented 
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are  valueless,  people  writing  at  times  either  because  they  are  asked, 

because  they  wish  to  get  their  names  before  the  public,  and  knovtog 

that  no  censorship  will  be  exercised  in  regard  to  the  presentation  o# 
papers. 

^The  following  plan  works  so  admirably  in  several  scientific  societies 
of  the  United  States  that  its  adoption  could  hardly  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  an  experiment.  Next  year,  if  not  feasible  this  year,  set 
aside  one  day  of  the  association  and  a  half-day  of  the  high  schcK>l 
tion  for  the  reading  of  voluntary  papers.  Appoint  a  committee  to 
ceive  and  examine  such  papers  in  full,  or  abstracts  of  them,  before  tiie 
day  of  reading.  Of  the  papers  presented  let  the  committee  select  those 
that  are  of  the  greatest  excellence. 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  this  will  increase  the  usefulness  of  tiie 
association,  since  we  shall  hear  from  the  people  who  speak  becaose 
they  have  something  to  say?  Lillie  J.  Martin. 

High  School,  Indianapolis^  Nov,  3. 

Mr.  Griffith,  of  Frankfort,  introduced  a  resolution  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  association  favoring  the  merit  system  of  selecting  papers 
and  recommending  the  system  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  va- 
rious committees  having  in  charge  the  programs  of  the  next  session. 
In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the  high  school  section  has  decided 
this  year  to  give  place  to  two  such  papers.  If  this  proves  even  mod- 
erately successful,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  give  at  least  a  half-day 
of  the  general  meeting  to  papers  selected  in  this  way. 

Miss  Martin  has  suggested  another  modification  in  the  preparatioD 
of  the  program  which  she  certainly  has  great  faith  in.  She  would  like 
to  see  the  State  Teachers^  Association  follow  the  Indiana  Academy  of 
Science,  and  for  a  half-day  of  the  general  meeting  let  any  one  talk  who 
has  anything  to  say,  merely  asking  him  to  send  the  subject  of  his 
remarks  and  the  time  he  would  require  to  the  committee.  She  sees, 
of  course,  that  only  a  short  time  could  be  allowed  to  each,  and  that  die 
papers  would  have  to  be  grouped  or  confined  to  certain  subjects. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  SEPT. 

[These  questions  are  based  on  the  Rending  Circle  work  of  last  season.  ] 

Writing  and  Spelling. — The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  too,  with 
reference  to  legibility  (50),  regularity  of  form  (30),  and  neatness  (20). 
The  hand-writing  of  each  applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rather 
than  with  reference  to  standard  models. 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale 
of  TOO,  and  i  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 
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Reading. — i.  What  evil  results  from  the  erroneous  idea  that  punc- 
tuation is  intended  to  guide  the  voice  rather  than  show  the  sense  ? 

2.  What  is  the  word  method?  The  phonic  method?   When  should 
the  phonic  method  be  used  in  teaching  small  children? 

3.  What  assistance  should  ^.  first  reader  class  have  in  preparing  for 
the  next  recitation?    How  should  this  be  given? 

4.  How  should  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the  primary  grades  differ 
from  the  teaching  in  the  advanced  grades? 

5.  To  what  extent  does  the  cultivation  of  the  ear  enter  into  oral 
reading? 

6.  What  things  would  you  consider  when  presenting  a  reading  les- 
son as  a  study  in  literature  f 

7.  What  are  rhetorical  pauses  ?    What  determines  them  ? 

[15%  off  for  each  one  incorrectly  answered.] 

Geography. — i.    Bound  Oregon.     Locate  its  capital  and  its  me- 
tropolis. 

2.  Explain  the  relations  of  day  and  night  at  the  Arctic  Circle. 

3.  Why  are  very  high  mountains  snow-covered? 

4.  What  are  the  chief  seaports  of  Brazil? 

5.  Name  the  five  chief  seaports  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States. 

6.  Where  are  Mount  Vesuvius?  Mount  St.  Elias?  Black  Moun- 
tains? The  Matterhom?  Mount  Cotopaxi? 

7.  What  is  the  form  of  government  of  Central  America? 

8.  Describe  the  line  of  the  proposed  Nicaragua  Ship  Canal. 

9.  What  is  the  population  of  the  United  States  ? 

10.    What  is  the  direction  of  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  ?    £xo 
plain  the  causes  of  this  direction. 

Physiology. — Write  fully  on  the  topic,  **  Circulation  and  Aeration 
of  the  Blood. ^^    Follow  this  outline : 

I .  Systemic  circulation — 

1 .  Organs  of. 

a.    Special  structure  of  each. 

2.  Process  of  circulation — 

a.  Direction  of  current. 

b.  Changes  of  the  blood  during  its  circuit. 

I I .  Pulmonic  circulation — 

1 .  Organs  of. 

a.    Special  structure  of  each. 

2.  Process  of  circulation — 

a.  Direction  of  current. 

b.  Changes  in  blood  during  the  circuit. 

Arithmetic. —  i.  2  casks  contain  equal  quantities  of  vinegar, 
from  one  are  drawn  34  qts.  and  from  the  other  20  gals. ;  one  cask  now 
contains  twice  as  much  as  the  other;  what  did  each  contain  at  first? 
Analyze.  5,  5. 
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2.  A  person  bought  30  lbs.  of  sugar  of  two  different  qualities,  part 
at  10  cents  and  part  at  7  cents  a  lb ;  he  paid  for  all  $2.94 ;  how  many 
pounds  of  each  did  he  buy?    Analyze.  3*  3i  4* 

3.  A  man  received  30  cents  a  cubic  yard  for  digging  a  "cistern  56 
ft.  long,  27  ft.  wide,  and  18  ft.  deep,  and  then  sold  the  earth  at  $1  fdr 
100  cubic  ft. ;  what  did  he  receive  in  all?  5,  5. 

4.  If  the  interest  on  $900  is  $162,  what  will  be  the  interest  on  $1500 
for  %  the  time  at  H  higher  rate  of  interest?  5,  5. 

5.  A  merchant  imported  10  pipes  of  wine  of  125  gals,  each  at  $3 
per  gal.;  he  was  allowed  5%  for  leakage;  what  was  the  duty  on  the 
remainder  at  30%  ad.  val.?  5,  5. 

6.  The  property  of  a  city  is  valued  at  $45,000,000,  and  the  number 
of  polls  is  11,000;  what  rate  of  tax  must  be  assessed  to  collect  a  d^ 
tax  of  $445,500,  allowing  i  per  cent,  for  collection,  and  each  poll  pay- 
ing $2  ?  5,  5. 

7.  A  note  of  $1,000  due  in  6  months,  with  interest  at  6%,  was  at 
the  end  of  4  months  discounted  at  the  rate  of  8  %  true  discount ;  what 
were  the  proceeds?  5,  5. 

8.  A  and  B  started  from  the  same  spot  to  walk  in  opposite  direc- 
tions around  a  race  course  2,250  ft.  long ;  their  steps  were  each  2)4  ^ 
long,  but  A  took  5  steps  to  B^s  4;  how  many  feet  had  B  walked  when 
they  met?  5,  5. 

9.  A  pile  of  wood  is  32  ft.  long,  16  ft.  wide,  8  ft.  high ;  what  will 
be  the  length  of  the  pile  if  made  into  a  perfect  cube?  5,  5. 

10.  A  vessel  at  the  equator  sailed  west  40^,  then  30^  north ;  how 
many  geographical  miles  was  it  then  from  the  starting  point?         5,  5. 

English  Grammar. — i.  What  are  the  essential  elements  of  the 
sentence,  and  why  called  essential  ? 

2.  State  the  likeness  and  the  difference  between  a  clause  and  a 
phrase. 

3.  What  are  the  classes  of  common  nouns-?  Give  an  example  of 
each  class. 

4.  In  the  following  sentence  what  grammatical  properties  of  the 
pronoun  wAom  can  be  determined  from  the  pronoun  itself,  and  what 
from  its  relation  to  other  words?  He  is  a  free  man  whom  the  trudi 
makes  free. 

5.  What  gives  rise  to  the  comparison  of  adjectives? 

6.  tf .  Neither  he  nor  they  were  there. 
d.  Either  he  or  1  am  going. 

Justify  the  form  of  the  the  verbs  in  these  sentences. 

7.  What  verbs  do  not  have  voice ?    Why? 

8.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  and  give  reasons  for  the  cor- 
rections : 

a.    Washington  throwed  up  an  embankment  and  attacked  the 

enemy. 
^.     I  like  him  better  than  all  the  rest. 
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9.  Analyze:  The  scouts  report  to  Caesar  that  the  camp  of  the 
^i%^f9ty  is  ^\^  miles  distant. 

10.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  foregoing  sentence. 

U.  S.  History. — Write  a  sketch  of  the  administration  of  George 
"Washington,  including  the  condition  of  the  country  in  politics,  finan- 
ces, industry,  and  education  during  that  period. 

Science  of  Teaching. — i.  Define  memory,  imagination,  fancy, 
phantasy. 

2.  Explain  this  principle  in  education:  ** Teaching,  both  in  matter 
and  method,  must  be  adapted  to  the  capability  of  the  taught.^* 

3.  What  are  the  purposes  of  the  recitation?  Of  what  processes 
may  the  recitation  consist  ? 

4.  What  are  the  legitimate  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  opening 
or  devotional  exercises  in  the  school  ? 

5.  What  advantages  has  the  laboratory  method  of  teaching  physi- 
ology? Is  this  method  practicable  in  the  common  schools,  and  to 
what  extent? 


\^  ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS, 

History — ^Washington  became  first  President  of  the  United  States 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  began  his  first  administration  with  the  coun- 
try almost  of  one  political  party,  the  Federalist.    This,  however,  soon 
changed,  and  the  Anti-Federalist  party,  with  Je^erson,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  at  its  head,  became  more  and  more  powerful.     The  intrigues 
of  the  French  created  disturbances  likely,  at  times,  to  cause  serious  and 
permanent  trouble  for  the  administration  and  the  country ;  many  mem- 
bers of  the  old  military  cabal  fomentefl  these  troubles,  partly  in  oppo* 
sition  to  Washington,  but  mainly  to  promote  their  own  personal  ends. 
*   The  cool  prudence  and  wisdom  of  Washington  saved  the  country  from 
these  evils,  and  his  personal  enemies  were,  in  many  cases,  regarded  as 
the  enemies  of  the  country,  and  treated  accordingly.    The  Federalist 
party,  however,  gradually  weakened,  and  at  the  end  of  Adams^  term 
was  virtually  annihilated. 
^       In  finances  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin ;  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  Congress  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  completely 
powerless  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  the  public  debt.    With  a  surpris- 
ing wisdom  Washington  placed  Hamilton  at  the  head  of  financial  af- 
fairs. Congress  adopted  the  new  Secretary's  recommendations  for  the 
assumption  of  the  State  debts,  the  creation  of  a  mint,  the  erection  of 
a  National  Bank,  and  a  judicious  system  of  taxation,  general  and  ex- 
cise.    From  despondency  to  confidence  the  change  was  rapid  and 
effective.     Bad  and  foreign  coinage  disappeared  and  was  replaced  by 
an  American  currency  of  gold  and  silver.    The  lands  which  had  be- 
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come  public  property  by  cession  or  other  means,  M»^placed  on  ibtt 
market,  and  yielded  large  sums  applicable  to  the  needs  of  the  coontij. 
The  excise  tax  on  whisky,  after  the  whisky  insurrection  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  was  quelled,  produced  considerable  sums,  the  daily  voca- 
tions of  life  became  quiet,  peaceful,  and  successful,  and  new  Imes  of 
industry  were  developed.  The  opening  up  of  the  western  lands  to  oc- 
cupation on  soldiers^  warrants,  and  to  purchase  by  the  citizens  at  large, 
rapidly  increased  the  agricultural  interests  and  rendered  those  inter- 
ests of  prime  importance.  The  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant  became 
a  source  of  great  profit  and  political  significance  to  the  Southern  States, 
especially  after  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  by  Eli  Whitney,  a  Yan- 
kee  school  teacher  who  migrated  to  Georgia.  This  new  condition  of 
things  created  a  demand  for  slave  labor,  which  was  fostered  by  tfie 
desire  of  the  North  to  rid  themselves  of  what  had  become  a  serious 
incubus. 

Commerce  and  sea-carrying  became  interests  of  great  importance 
and  profit.  The  stars  and  stripes  became  familiar  on  all  seas,  and  a 
reputation  for  far-seeing  and  indomitable  energy  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ican seamen  became  world-wide. 

But  little  was  done  during  this  administration  towards  a  sjrstem  of 
public  education.  In  New  England  the  schools  already  in  existence 
were  continued  and  improved.  The  Northwest  Territory,  under  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  was  compelled,  as  occasion  arose,  to  provide  for 
education,  was  forbidden  to  hold  slaves,  and  made  forever  free  from 
religious  enthralment,  every  man  being  left  to  worship  God  accordii^ 
to  his  own  conscientious  beliefs.  But  the  people  were  being  rapidly 
educated  by  the  power  of  circumstances  and  the  force  of  events.  Sdf- 
directing,  free  in  mind  and  body,  they  grew  into  the  full  appreciation 
of  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  a  sound,  general,  and  liberal  education. 

Reading. — i.     Pausing  only  at  the  punctuation  points,  thus  ignor-  • 
ing  rhetorical  pauses;  measuring  the  length  of  the  pause  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  punctuation  point ;  reading  from  a  mechanical  basis  instead 
of  from  the  basis  of  the  thought  or  feeling  of  the  passage. 

2.  The  Word  Method  of  teaching  children  to  read  begins  with  the 
words  as  wholes,  as  types  or  forms  for  ideas  already  communicated  to 
the  child-mind,  with  the  design  of  enabling  it  to  pass  quickly  throngb 
the  symbol  to  the  idea  or  thought  symbolized.  It  may  be  followed  or 
associated  with  the  Alphabetic  Method,  in  so  far  as  the  Alphabetic 
Method  is  an  analysis  of  words  into  the  names  of  the  letters  compos- 
ing them ;  or  with  the  Phonic  Method,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  is  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  word  into  its  component  sounds.  There  are  wide  dififer- 
ences  in  the  opinions  of  teachers  as  to  the  best  time  to  begin  the  Pho- 
nic Method, — some  thinking  it  should  begin  and  be  closely  assodaled 
with  the  Word  Method,  others  that  it  should  only  be  introduced  when 


I 
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the  child  is  old  enough  to  begin  the  use  of  the  Dictionary.    Where 
it  is  to  be  used  at  all,  the  majority  hold  to  the  former  opinion. 

3.  It  is  important,  not  for  the  First  Reader  class  only,  but  for  all 
reading  classes,  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  that  to  which  they  are  to 
^ve  oral  expression,  and  whatever  facts,  incidents,  interesting  stories, 
etCt  etc.,  may  be  necessary  to  thus  awaken  and  stimulate  the  pupils, 
should  be  given.  To  this  end,  that  which  is  to  be  read  should  have 
meaning  to  the  child,  and  attractiveness  for  him.  He  should  not  come 
to  the  class  in  a  condition  to  stumble  over  the  form  of  either  a  new  or 
an  old  word,  or  to  blunder  over  the  meaning ;  nor  should  he  come  to 
the  class  to  say,  **  Johnny  stopped  too  long  at  the  period, ^^  *'Mary  let 
her  voice  fall  at  the  semi-colon,"  **  Susie  called  *  house '  horse ^"^^  etc. 

4.  In  the  primary  grades  the  purpose  of  teaching  reading  is  to  teach 
the  child  to  read^  i.  e.,  to  give  it  mastery  over  the  forms  or  symbols 
employed  in  the  expression  of  thought.  In  the  more  advanced  grades 
the  purpose  is  more  particularly  to  teach  the  interpretation  ofreadin^, 
i.  e.,  to  enable  the  pupil  quickly  to  grasp  the  thought  put  into  word- 
symbols  by  others.  The  difference  in  the  purpose  indicates  the  dif- 
ference in  the  method.  How  and  when  the  transition  from  the  one  to 
the  other  as  the  primary  object  is  to  be  made,  is  a  matter  of  conditions 
in  the  class. 

5.  To  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  power  to  distinguish  the 
delicate  shades  in  tones  naturally  leads  one  to  observe  those  shades 
in  his  own  voice,  for  he  has  learned  to  appreciate  their  value. 

6.  a.  The  character  of  the  selection;  b,  possibly,  its  author;  c. 
possibly,  its  location,  especially  if  descriptive  or  narrative ;  d.  the  gen- 
eral thought  or  sendment  of  the  passage ;  e,  the  special  points  through 
which  this  general  thought  or  sentiment  was  unfolded ;  /.  beauties  or 
defects ;  g,  force,  bearing  or  moral  of  the  selection,  etc.  Answers  to 
this  question  are  necessarily  general,  so  much  depends  upon  the  selec- 
tion, the  time,  the  place,  etc. 

7.  Pauses  in  the  oral  expression,  determined  by  the  thought  or 
emotion  to  be  expressed. 

Physiology. — i.  The  organs  of  the  systemic  circulation  are  the 
heart,  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins.  The  heart  is  a  two-sided  mus- 
cular organ,  each  side  being  composed  of  two  chambers,  and  the  sides 
not  communicating  after  birth.  The  lower  chambers,  termed  ventri- 
cles, have  thick  walls ;  the  upper  ones,  termed  auricles,  have  thin  ones. 
The  difference  in  the  thickness  of  these  walls  is  due  to  the  difference 
in  their  functions.  Both  arteries  and  veins  are  composed  of  three 
coats,  the  middle  coat  being  muscular,  and,  in  the  former,  stronger 
and  more  elastic  than  in  the  latter.  Arteries  have  no  valves ;  veins 
have.  Connecting  arteries  and  veins  are  the  capillaries,  thread-like 
tubes  of  a  single  coat,  so  thin  as  to  allow  of  a  free  asmosis  of  the 
liquids  within  and  without. 
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The  blood  flows  from  the  heart  in  the  arteries,  towards  the  beart  in 
the  veins,  of  the  systemic  circulation,  excepting  in  the  portal  vein, 
which  carries  the  blood  temporarily  through  the  liver. 

In  the  capillaries  and  in  the  liver  there  is  a  change  in  the 
of  the  blood.    The  former  is  due  to  the  growth  and  waste  of 
primarily ;  the  latter  to  the  separation  from  the  blood  of  the  elements 
of  bile  and  glycogen. 

2.  Pulmonic  circulation  is  carried  on  through  the  pulmonic 
and  veins,  extending  from  the  heart  to  the  lungs,  and  through  the 
pillaries  of  the  lungs.  Assisting  it  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  pur- 
pose is  the  act  of  respiration.  The  current  flows  to  and  from  the  liin^. 
The  opposite  change  takes  place  in  the  lungs  from  that  in  the  capilla- 
ries of  the  systemic  circulation,  for  here  it  is  purified. 

Arithmetic. — i.  For  convenience,  call  one  A  and  the  other  B. 
20  gal.  =  80  qt.  We  take  80  qt.  from  A  and  34  qt.  from  B.  We  took 
46  qt.  more  from  A  than  from  B,  when  B  contains  twice  as  much  as  A. 
Then  46  qt.  =  }^  what  B  contains,  or  92  qt.  Then  B  contained  at 
first  92  qt.  -|-  34  qt.,  or  126  qt.  Since,  by  the  proportion,  they  con- 
tained an  equal  amount  at  first,  they  must  have  contained  126  qt.  each. 

2.  30  lbs.  at  10^  will  amount  to  I3,  which  is  6f  too  much.  lof  is 
3^  more  than  7^,  so  he  must  take  as  many  pounds  at  jf  as  if  are  con- 
tained times  in  6^,  which  is  3  times.  Then  he  will  take  28  lbs.  at  lof 
and  2  lbs.  at  jf, 

3.  36X_£7.^j8X,3o_„^.4„. 

._36X272i8X'.=  ,,74.96. 

100 

$194.40  +  $174.96  =  $3^-30. 
$1500 
f  :   :  $162  :   (  ) 

Answer,  $240. 

5.  125  X  10  X  .95  X  3  X  .30  =  $1068.75,  Ans. 

6.  99%  of  $22000  =  $21780,  raised  by  poll.  $445500  —  $21780  = 
$423720,  which  is  99%  of  $428000,  amount  to  be  raised  by  taxation. 
$428000  -*-  $45000000  =  .0095  -|-,  or  9>^  -|-  mills,  rate. 

7.  $1000  X  $1-03  =  $1030,  amount  due  at  end  of  6  months. 
$1030  -£-  $i.oi){  =  $1016.44,  Ans. 

8.  5  X  2>^  ft.  =  I2>^  ft. ;  4  X  2>i  ft.  =  10  ft. ;  12%  ft.  -f  10  ft. 
=  22.5  ft. ;  2250  ft.  H-  22.5  ft.  =  too ;  100  X  4  steps  =  400  steps ;  400 
X  2%  ft.  =  1000  ft.,  Ans. 

9.  y'i6~X  8  X  32  =  i6ft.,  Ans. 

10.     1/40' -f  30'  X69f  =  3458K  miles. 
There  was  a  mistake  in  the  solution  of  the  7th  problem  in  last  issue. 

It  should  be  8  ft.  X  3  ==  12  ft 

2 


4.  $900 
I 
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Have  received  the  following  criticisms  and  suggestions.  We  gladly 
g^ive  them  space.  The  second  answer  to  the  5th  of  last  month  we  are 
led  to  believe  would  be  accepted  by  the  State  Board.  We  are  not  so 
certain  about  the  second. 

A^nswer  to  5th  problem  in  last  issue :  Because  every  such  change 
involves  as  many  tens,  or  powers  of  tens,  as  the  difference  between  the 
orig^inal  and  the  changed  numbers  involves  two  or  more  digits,  less 
tjiat  difference  in  the  digits,  and  therefore  so  many  nines. 

WiNAMAC,  Ind.,  Oct.  13,  1887. 

W.  A.  Bell,  Esq.,  Editor  School  Journal,  Indianapolis,  Ind,: 

Dear  Sir — Our  teachers  are  not  satisfied  with  the  answers  to  the 
questions  of  the  State  Board,  at  the  August  examination,  as  they  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  for  October.  Sir,  as  a  great  number  of  the  teach- 
ers depend  upon  the  answers  as  they  appear  in  the  Journal  to  be  the 
ultimatum,  why  was  the  5th  question  omitted  ? 

Take  this  number: —  91  • 

Reverse  its  digits :  —  19 

9)72 

8 
The  reason  is  simple,  i.  e.,  the  number  in  the  first  place  is  one,  in 
units'*  place,  and  9  in  tens'  place.  Now  reversing  the  order,  we  have 
I  in  tens'  place  and  9  in  units'  place.  Then  we  have  i  in  tens'  place 
or  10  —  I  in  units'  place,  divisible  by  nine.  Again  in  the  second  set 
we  have  9  in  tens'  place  and  one  in  units'  place,  or  90  —  9  =  81,  which 
is  divisible  by  nine ;  hence,  it  is  very  plain. 

We  do  not  believe  your  answer  to  problem  seven.  You  have  a  tri- 
angle whose  area  may  be  50  ft.  or  12  ft.  or  10  ft.,  as  you  say,  but  we 
do  not  see  it  that  way.  We  see  only  5  different  triangles  in  that  figure 
and  none  of  them  with  an  area  of  ten  feet. 

It  does  seem  to  us  that  you  have  a  very  simple  way  of  going  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown.  It  may  be  very  simple  to  you ;  to  us  it  is 
more  than  complicated,  it  is  abstruse. 

What  do  you  think  of  a  teacher  who  would  ask  his  pupil  to  name  all 

the  States  in  the  German  Confederation,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 

the  pupil  only  the  day  before  had  been  made  to  repeat  the  names  until 

he  was  dazed  ?  Yours  truly, 

J.  H.  Reddick.,  Co,  Supi. 
C.  H.  Peters,  Teacher  City  Schools, 

Science  of  Education. — i.  Memory  is  the  power  of  retaining 
and  reproducing  any  thing  that  has  been  impressed  on  the  mind, 
whether  by  way  of  the  senses  or  through  the  medium  of  language. 
—SuUy, 
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Imagination  is  the  power  of  the  mind  to  recombine  or  construct 
anew  the  materials  furnished  by  the  past. 

Phantasy  is  that  form  of  representation  in  which  the  mind  is  a  spec- 
tator of  a  series  of  images  severed  from  the  usual  relations  of  cogni- 
tions; the  effect  is  grotesque. 

Fancy  is  the  imagination  limited  to  sense-perception. 

2.  During  the  first  years  of  school  life  the  most  active  power  of  the 
mind  is  sense-perception,  therefore  the  matter  presented  should  be 
such  as  to  appeal  principally  to  this  power.  Later  imagination,  jac^- 
ment,  aad  inductive  reasoning  are  more  active.  These  require  another 
change  in  the  matter  and  method  presented.  Again  creative  imagjna- 
tion  and  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning  become  the  leading  activ- 
ities of  the  mind  ,when  matter  that  requires  these  powers  may  be  pre- 
sented. 

3.  To  test  the  pupirs  knowledge.  To  test  his  power  to  use  the 
knowledge  he  has  acquired.  To  give  explanations  and  suggestions 
that  will  enstble  him  to  learn  what  is  to  follow. 

4.  To  establish  and  strengthen  a  love  for  the  good,  and  to  place 
the  pupil  and  teacher  on  common  ground  so  far  as  the  aim  of  tbt 
school  is  concerned. 

5.  The  facts  are  gotten  first-hand  instead  of  second-hand.  This  is 
always  an  advantage.  The  common  schools  can  easily  examine  the 
bones,  heart  and  lungs,  stomach,  and  many  of  the  muscles,  arteries 
and  veins. 

Corrections, — In  the  2d  of  last  month  the  word  heating  was  acciden- 
tally omitted. 

By  sight  a  child  can  get,  in  addition  to  what  was  named  last  month, 
the  fact  that  an  orange  is  circular  one  way,  and  its  relative  size. 

A  correspondent  sends  the  following:  **I  think  the  answer  to  the 
third  bad  reasoning.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  child  can  gain  99%  to 
I  %  by  writing  his  spelling  simply  because  99%  of  the  utility  is  in  writ- 
ing.   Nothing  could  be  more  fallacious.  ^^ 

The  correspondent  forgets  the  question  and  misinterprets  the  an- 
swer. The  Answerer. 

Grammar. — i.  a.  The  essential  elements  of  the  sentence  are  sub- 
ject and  predicate,  b,  A  complete  thought  can  not  be  expressed 
without  them. 

2.  a.  They  are  alike  in  that  each  is  a  subordinate  element  in  a  sen- 
tence and  may  represent  a  single  part  of  speech,  b.  They  difierin 
that  the  clause  contains  a  subject  and  predicate,  while  the  phrase 
does  not. 

Class  names ;  as,  boy,  horse,  book,  etc. 
Collective  nouns ;  as,  committee,  army,  flock. 
Abstract  nouns ;  as,  goodness,  beauty,  hope. 
Verbal  nouns ;  as,  reading,  to  study,  etc. 
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4.  The  gender,  person,  and  number  are  determined  from  its  ante- 
cedent man ;  the  case,  from  its  form  as  well  as  from  its  relation  to 
other  words  in  the  sentence. 

5.  Comparison  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  qualities  or  attributes 
expressed  by  the  adjectives  may  exist  in  different  degrees. 

6.  a.  When  one  of  two  subjects,  connected  by  neither — nor,  is 
plural,  the  verb  is  generally  placed  next  to  and  agrees  with  the  plural 
noun.  b.  The  verb  often  agrees  in  person  with  the  subject  nearest 
to  it. 

7.  Voice  is  generally  given  as  a  property  of  transitive  verbs  and 
shows  whether  the  subject  acts  or  is  the  receiver  of  the  action.  Intran- 
sitive verbs  that  denote  action,  have  the  active  voice ;  but,  from  their 
nature,  they  can  not  ordinarily  be  used  in  the  passive  voice,  to  repre- 
sent the  subject  as  the  agent. 

8.  a.  Washington  threw  up  an  embankment  and  attacked  the 
enemy,  b.  The  sentence  is  ambiguous.  It  may  be  changed  to  *^  I 
like  him  besf  of  all^';  or,  **I  like  him  better  than  I  like  aiiy  other 
person." 

9.  (i)     This  is  a  complex  declarative  sentence. 

(2)  Principal  clause,  '*The  scouts  report  to  Caesar." 

(3)  Subordinate  clause,  ''That  the  camp  of  the  enemy  is  five 

miles  distant." 

(4)  Of  principal  clause,  scouts  is  subject  nominative,  modified 

by  article  the. 

(5)  The  predicate  verb  is  report y  modified  by  the  phrase  to 

Ceesar,  and  by  the  subordinate  clause  as  direct  object. 

(6)  Of  subordinate  clause,  camp  is  subject  nominative,  modi- 

fied by  the  and  of  the  enemy. 

(7)  Predicate  verb  is  is  combined  with  the  predicate  adjective 

distant. 

(8)  The  predicate  is  distant  is  modified  by  the  objective  ad- 

verbial phrase  five  miles. 

(9)  That  is  the  subordinate  connective. 

10.  a.  Enemy  is  a  collective  noun,  neuter,  singular,  and  object  of 
the  preposition  of.  b.  Miles  is  a  noun,  common,  neuter,  plural,  ob- 
jective adverbial,  denoting  distance. 

Geography. — i.  Oregon  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Washington 
Territory ;  east,  by  Idaho ;  south,  by  Nevada  and  California ;  west,  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Salem,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  state,  on  the  Willamette  River.  Portland,  the  metropolis, 
is  situated  north  of  Salem,  on  the  Willamette. 

2.  Owing  to  the  inclination  of  the  earth^s  axis,  on  the  21st  day  of 
June  the  arctic  circle  is  wholly  within  the  circle  of  the  sun^s  illumina- 
tion ;  hence  the  day  lasts  24  hours.  On  the  22d  of  December,  the 
arctic  circle  is  wholly  within  shadow ;  hence  it  has  a  night  of  24  hrs. 
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During  the  year,  therefore,  the  relative  length  of  day  and  night  win 
vary  from  zero  to  24  hours. 

3.  Because,  at  high  altitudes,  the  temperature  is  so  low  that  Iht 
vapor  of  the  atmosphere  is  condensed  into  snow ;  this  snow  becomes 

.  a  permanent  covering,  since  the  heat  of  summer  is  not  sufficient  ta 
melt  it. 

4.  Rio  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para,  Pernambuco. 

5.  Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Charleston,  Savannah. 

6.  Mount  Vesuvius  is  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  south  of  Na- 
ples; Mount  St.  Elias  is  situated  at  the  southeastern  point  of  Alaska; 
the  Black  Mountains  are  in  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina ;  the 
Matterhorn  is  one  of  the  Swiss  Alps ;  Cotopaxi  is  in  the  Andes  of 
Ecuador. 

7.  Central  America  embraces  the  British  colony  of  Balize,  and  fire 
republics. 

8.  The  proposed  line  extends  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  Brito  on  the 
Pacific.  It  traverses  the  lake  to  its  outlet  at  Port  San  Carlos,  follows 
the  San  Juan  River  for  about  90  miles,  and  then  uses  a  canal  to  the 
harbor  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  the  total  distance  being  194  miles. 

9.  60,602,000,  according  to  the  latest  estimate. 

10.  The  general  direction  of  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  to  the 
northeast.  It  belongs  to  the  class  called  Return  Currents.  At  its 
origin,  the  Gulf  Stream  has  the  velocity  of  the  earth's  rotary  motion 
at  that  point;  as  it  advances  to  the  north,  however,  the  rotary  motion 
diminishes,  and  the  moving  particles  of  water  are  in  advance,  or  to  the 
east  of  their  former  position. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

This  DepM-tment  is  conducted  by  J.  C  GsBGGp  Superintendent  of  the  Brazil  Schools. 

Direct  matter  for  this  department  to  him.] 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS, 

QUERIES. 

[36]     When,  and  what  was  the  first  newspaper  published?. 

De  la  Coffee,  Spencer^  Ind. 

[37]  Give  an  arithmetical  solution  of  problem  90,  page  406,  Ray^s 
New  Higher  Arithmetic.  Rabenp. 

[38]  By  whom,  and  to  whom,  was  presented  a  sword  with  this  in- 
scription: *•*•  Ab  duce  maximo  natu  in  Europa,  ad  maximum  ducem  in 
orbe  terrarum?^'  J.  D.  French,  Linn  Grove ^  Ind. 

m 

[39]  What  American  was  exchanged  for  the  British  General  Bar- 
goyne?  Id. 
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[40]  The  centers  of  4  circles,  each  10  rods  in  diameter,  are  at  the 
corners  of  a  square  10  rods  each  way ;  what  is  the  diameter  of  the  cir- 
cle inscribed  between  them?     W.  E.  Stilwell,  Fort  Branchy  Ind, 

[41]  Why  is  it  colder,  in  the  absence  of  winds,  in  the  vaNeys  than 
on  the  elevations?  Chas.  O.  Du  Bois,  Nashville^  Ind. 

[42]  A  publisher  issued  an  edition  of  5,000  copies  of  an  i8mo. 
book  of  216  pages ;  how  much  paper  did  he  use,  allowing  one  quire  to 
each  ream  for  waste  ? 

ANSWERS. 

[23]  Draw  a  parallelogram  representing  the  field.  Cut  off  from 
one  end  two  strips  of  5  rods  wide,  and  the  remainder  will  be  a  square. 
Now  place  the  two  strips  on  two  adjacent  sides  of  the  square  and  add 
a  small  square  5  rods  each  way  at  the  corner,  and  we  have  a  new  square 
containing  6241  sq.  rods.  Extract  square  root  and  we  have  79  rods. 
Then  79  rods  plus  5  rods  is  the  length,  and  79  rods  minus  5  rods  is  the 
width  required.  ' ,  Waverly^  Ind. 

[24]  For  solution  see  Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra,  revised  edi- 
tion, page  109.  Rabenf. 

[25]  The  term  of  office  of  President  Polk  expired  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1849,  which  happened  to  be  Sunday.  President-elect  Tayk)r 
refused  to  be  inaugurated  on  Sunday,  and  did  not  take  the  oath  until 
Monday,  March  the  5th.  The  Hon.  David  R.  Atchison  was  President 
pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  and  therefore  de  facto  President  of  the  United 
Stated  for  one  day.  J.  E.  White,  Greenville^  O. 

[26]     Kansas  City  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri  River. 

James  F.  Hood,  Pt.  Isabel^  Ind. 

[27]     November  30,  1799.  Rabenf. 

[28]     No  solution  received. 

[29]     The  sine  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  two  segments 

of  the  diameter  of  which  2  feet  is  one  segment.     Let  X  =  the  other 

segment,     then  2  :  20  :  :  20  :  X    and 

2  X  =  400 
X  =  200 
X  -f  2  =  202  =  diameter.  Rabenf. 

[30]     $1000  -H  063^3  =  $16650,  whole  cost. 

$500.  -^  .10  =  $5000,  face  af  state  stock. 
$500    -f-  .04  =  $12500,  face  of  railroad  stock. 

Cost  of  state  stock  =  {  of  railroad,  share  of  same  face,  but  there 

being  2%  times  as  many  railroad  shares  as  of  the  other,  therefore  the 

cost  =  2%  times  J  of  the  other,  or  ff ;  the  sum  of  the  two  investments 

=  W  of  the  cost  of  the  state  stock. 

$16650  H-  \\  =  $5400,  cost  of  state  stock. 
$16650  -4-  ff  =  $11250,  cost  of  railroad  stock. 

J.  E.  White,  Greenville^  O. 

4 
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[31]  Robert  Fulton  was  buried  in  Trinity  Church,  Necropolis, 
New  York.  He  died  from  exposure  incurred  while  a  vessel  was  under 
construction.  De  la  Coffee,  Speticer^  Ind. 

[32]     90%  =  first  investment. 
105  %  —  $33 

I02||%  —  $32^  -h  $11  —  90%   =  O. 
I2||%   =  $21/7. 

1%  =$13. 
90%  =  $148.50,   Ans.  Rabenf. 

[33]  Dakota  Territory,  Bismark ;  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge ;  West 
Virginia,  Charleston.  James  F.  Hood,  Pt,  Tsctbely  Ind, 

[34]  A  simple  declarative  sentence.  Apples  is  the  subject,  mod- 
ified by  the  adjective  element,  the ;  hard  to  gather,  is  the  predicate ; 
are,  is  the  copula.  W.  T.  Longwith,  Hector^  Ind, 

[35]     A  note,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

"Ft.  Montgomery,  Oct.  8,  1777. 
Nous  y  voici,  (We  come),  and  nothing  now  between  us  and  Gates. 
I  sincerely  hope  this  little  success  of  ours  may  facilitate  your  opera- 
tions. In  answer  to  your  letter  of  Sept.  28,  by  C.  C.  (Capt.  Camp- 
bell), I  shall  only  say,  I  can  not  presume  to  order,  or  even  advise,  for 
reasons  obvious.     I  heartily  wish  you  success. 

Faithfully  yours,  H.  Clinton. 

General  Burgoyne." 

De  la  Coffee. 

Still  we  have  no  correct  solution  for  No,  18.  Will  not  some  teacher 
send  us  one  for  next  month  ?  If  none  are  received  the  editor  will  try 
his  hand. 

CREDITS. 

De  la  Coffee,  26,  31,  33,  35;  "Rabenf",  23,  24,  26,  27,  29,  30,  31, 
32,  33;  U.  S.  C,  26,  30,  32,  33,  zy,  J.  E.  White,  25  and  30;  W.  T. 
Longwith,  25,  26,  31,  34;  Jas.  F.  Hood,  26,  31,  32,  -^y,  J.  D.  French, 
23,  26,  27,  33;  J.  H.  Tomlin,  Clinton,  Ind.,  16. 

The  solution  to  No.  23  is  very  elegant,  and  the  solver  should  have 
given  his  name.    We  hope  he  will  contribute  frequently. 

Answers  ought  to  be  in  by  the  14th.  Our  time  for  preparation  this 
month  was  very  short. 

Can  we  not  have  a  solution  to  No.  28? 


Peru  has  issued  its  "course  of  study,"  with  statistics,  rules,  etc., 
for  1887,  in  handsome  form.  It  shows  the  schools  well  in  hand  and 
on  the  up  grade.    Geo.  G.  Manning  is  still  at  the  helm. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Parke  County  has  published  its  Outlines  of  Institute  Work  in 
neat  form. 

F.  C.  OsBORN  is  now  the  agent  of  Ginn  &  Co.  for  Indiana  and 
Michigan.     His  address  is  i8o  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Franklin  County. — Supt.  Crecraft  sends  out  a  well  arranged  and 
well  outlined  **  Outlines  of  Township  Institute  Work.'' 

Winchester  sends  out  its  manual  for  '87-'88,  which  shows  well 
for  the  schools.     Supt.  C.  H.  Wood  is  holding  things  level. 

Spiceland  Academy  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  The  high 
school  department  is  80%  larger  than  last  year.  Thomas  Newlin  is 
principal. 

Union  Christian  College,  located  at  Merom,  Ind.,  is  prospering 
under  the  direction  of  its  new  President,  L.  J.  Aldrich.  It  is  worthy 
a  liberal  patronage. 

Western  Normal  College,  at  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  under  the  con- 
trol of  W.  M.  Croan,  formerly  of  this  state,  seems  to  march  right  on 
in  the  highway  to  prosperity. 

The  Steuben  County  Institute  will  open  Nov.  7.  Supt.  Carlin 
has  provided  a  rich  feast  for  the  teachers  of  his  county.  A  strong 
corps  of  instructors  will  be  reinforced  by  a  lecture  every  one  of  the 
five  nights  of  the  institute. 

The  Superintendents  and  Teachers  of  Northern  Indiana  will  hold 
their  next  meeting  at  Michigan  City,  November  4  and  5.  An  attractive 
program  has  been  arranged,  including  an  address  by  Geo.  Howland, 
Supt.  of  the  Chicago  schools 

De  Kalb  County. — Supt.  C.  M.  Merica  is  bound  to  be  in  time. 
He  has  decided  to  hold  his  institute  next  year  beginning  August  27. 
He  has  engaged  W.  W.  Parsons  of  the  State  Normal,  and  is  in  search 
of  another  ** first-class  worker." 

The  State  Normal  School  has  about  fifty  more  students  in  at- 
tendance at  present  than  ever  before  at  a  fall  term.  This  school  was 
never  in  better  condition  than  at  present,  and  never  did  work  that  was 
more  highly  appreciated  by  the  best  educators  of  the  state. 

Parke  County  was  the  first  in  the  state  to  hold  its  annual  associa- 
tion on  the  Friday  and  Saturday  after  Thanksgiving,-  now  this  is  the 
popular  time  and  many  other  counties  have  adopted  it.  This  year 
Parke  makes  a  new  departure, — it  has  a  lecture  on  Friday  evening  by 
Dr.  Willetts,  of  Louisville,  and  the  annual  address  on  Saturday,  by 
Col.  Parker. 
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GEMS  OF  THOUGHT, 


TO-DAY. 

**  Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning, 
Every  mom  is  the  world  made  new.^^ 

**  All  the  past  deeds  are  past  and  over, 

The  tasks  are  done  and  the  tears  are  shed. 
Yesterday's  errors  let  yesterday  cover; 
Yesterday's  wounds  which  smarted  and  bled. 
Are  healed  with  the  healing  which  night  has  shed. 

Yesterday  now  is  a  part  of  forever. 
Bound  up  in  a  sheaf  which  God  holds  tight. 

With  glad  days  and  sad  days  and  bad  days  which  never 
Shall  visit  us  more  with  their  bloom  and  their  blight. 
Their  fullness  of  sunshine  or  sorrowful  night. 

Let  them  go,  since  we  can  not  relieve  them. 

Can  not  undo,  and  can  not  atone, 
God  in  his  mercy  receive  them,  forgive  them! 

Only  the  new  days  are  our  own ; 

To-day  is  ours  and  to-day  alone.'' 

— Susan  Coolidge. 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Rush  County. — Enrollment  150;  average  attendance  82.  Instruc- 
tors, Geo.  F.  Bass,  J.  K.  Beck.  State  Supt  La  FoUette  was  present 
one  day  and  evening  and  rendered  valuable  aid.  **One  of  the  best 
institutes  ever  held  in  the  county."    Will.  S.  Meredith  is  Supt. 

The  Starke  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  from  Sept.  12 
to  16,  and  was  perhaps  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  teach-  j 
ers  were  all  present  but  two,  and  the  best  of  interest  was  maintained 
throughout.  A  Reading  Circle  was  organized,  enrolling  five-sixths  of 
the  teachers.  Four-fifths  of  the  teachers  subscribed  for  the  School 
Journal.  Instruction  was  given  by  Messrs.  Kenaston,  Kircher,  Red- 
dick,  Porter,  Brown,  and  Bellman,  besides  some  home  talent.  Our 
teachers  are  fast  improving  their  grades,  and  are  willing  to  do  much 
more,  as  was  evinced  by  a  liberal  purchase  of  professional  books  of  an 
average  of  $4.00  per  teacher.  Most  of  our  present  teachers  are  stu- 
dents from  our  best  normal  schools,  and  although  we  have  but  sixtj 
schools  in  our  county  we  propose  in  two  or  three  years  more  of  faith- 
ful work  to  develop  a  system  of  gradation  and  thoroughness  of  work 
that  will  make  many  larger  and  more  assuming  counties  ashamed  d 
themselves.  W.  B.  Sinclair,  Supt. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  High  School  Section  of  the  Stat^ 
Teachers'  Association  will,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  association,  select  the  best  two  papers  submitted 
by  high  school  teachers  on  any  subject  concerning  high  school  work, 
the  successful  papers  to  be  read  before  the  Section  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 27,  1887. 

In  order  that  the  judges  appointed  by  the  committee  may  have  time 
for  their  decision,  papers  must  be  submitted  by  not  later  than  Nov.  30, 
to  either  of  the  undersigned.  Those  contemplating  the  preparation  of 
competitive  papers  will  please  to  inform 'the  committee  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

All  high  school  teachers  are  earnestly  urged  to  be  present  ajid  aid 

in  making  this  department  of  the  association  a  success. 

E.  E.  Griffith,  Frankfort,  Ind.  \  ^  .  ^y. 
H.  G.  Woody,  Kokomo,  Ind.       \  ^'''"'»'^^^^- 


READING  CIRCLE  NOTES, 


Encouraging  reports  of  membership  to  the  Reading  Circle  continue 
to  come  in.  Among  those  coming  to  the  front  since  the  last  issue  of 
the  Journal  are  the  following : 


Cass 50 

De  Kalb 65 

Fayette 30 

Gibson 80 

Hancock 100 

Howard 100 

Johnson 75 

Marion 130 

Morgan 134 

Owen 40 

Posey 90 

Randolph 130 

Spencer 60 

Tippecanoe  . .  75 
Vanderburgh.  40 
Washington . .  60 


Dearborn 80 

Delaware 130 

Floyd 40 

Grant 86 

Harrison 80 

Huntington.  .110 
Kosciusko. . .  80 

Marshall 75 

Newton 100 

Perry 80 

Pulaski 75 

Rush 50 

Starke 50 

Tipton 50 

Warren 65 


Decatur 75 

Dubois 80 

Fulton 50 

Hamilton 165 

Henry 75 

Jefferson 40 

La  Grange ....  ioq 

Monroe 105 

Ohio 25 

Pike 75 . 

Putnam 125 

Scott 40 

Steuben 75 

Union 51 

Warrick 70 

White 100 


Wells 100 

Greene — every  teacher,  **«<?/  one  left  out,'*'' 

The  membership  for  the  year  is  not  much  short  of  6,000. 

Some  of  the  counties  have  not  held  the  County  Institute,  at  which 
time  the  organization  is  completed. 

The  delay  of  the  Outlines  was  occasioned  by  the  demand  for  a  sec- 
ond edition.    All  orders  at  this  date  have  been  filled. 
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Blanks  were  sent  out  by  Secretary  Geeting,  October  15,  for  the 
enrollment  of  the  membership  by  counties,  and  these  are  intended  for 
binding,  making  a  permanent  record. 

METHODS   OF  CONDUCTING   READING  CIRCLE  WORK. 

Posey  Township y  Rush  county,  with  11  teachers,  enrolls  18  mem- 
bers  of  the  Reading  Circle.  A  goodly  number  of  us  do  the  readtrng- 
together.    Think  we  derive  more  benefit  thereby. 

Yours,  E.  B.  Collins,  Tp.  Manager. 

Franklin  County. — At  the  last  County  Institute  it  was  resolved  that 
half  of  the  time  at  the  Township  Institute  be  devoted  to  Reading  Cir- 
cle course  outlined  for  the  year.    The  plan  of  work  is  as  follows : 

All  teachers  prepare  as  for  a  recitation. 

One 'is  appointed  each  month  to  conduct  the  recitation  (teachers  re- 
citing as  in  a  class) . 

Subjects  are  assigned  for  essays  in  connection  with  the  class>work. 

Questions  are  prepared  by  the  County  Supt.  on  each  month  ^s  work 
and  sent  to  the  teachers,  and  these  are  answered  and  the  MSS.  semt 
to  the  Supt.  for  examination  and  grading. 

The  feature  of  furnishing  questions  tends  to  keep  up  interest,  estab- 
lish uniformity,  prevent  falling  back  in  the  work,  and  affords  all  the 
tests  of  an  examination  without  some  of  its  uncomfortable  qualities. 

A.  N.  Crecraft,  Co,  Supt. 

Randolph  County. — The  plan  pursued  in  this  county  in  organizing 
the  work  has  been  essentially  the  same  as  that  recommended  by  the 
State  Superintendent  in  his  circular  to  County  Superintendents,  dated 
August  I,  1887. 

We  ordered  and  had  on  hand  the  first  day  of  the  County  Institute* 
fifty  ^ets  of  Reading  Circle  books.  Arrangements  had  been  made  pre- 
viously with  the  different  township  trustees  to  pay  for  the  books  of  those 
teachers  who  were  not  prepared  to  pay  for  them  at  the  time,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  amount  was  to  be  deducted  from  their  wages 
at  a  subsequent  settlement. 

Early  in  the  week  the  matter  was  fully  presented  before  the  institute, 
and  a  committee  of  one  from  each  township  was  appointed  to  prepare 
resolutions  and  talk  up  the  work.  After  the  committee  made  its  re- 
port, which  was  on  the  succeeding  day  of  appointment,  a  township 
manager  for  each  township  was  appointed,  and  the  books  then  on  hand 
were  readily  disposed  of  to  the  teachers. 

As  the  publishers  could  not  furnish  us  any  more  books  during  the 

week  of  the  county  institute,  I  personally  visited  the  several  townships 

and  in  conjunction  with  the  township  manager,  organized  one  or  more 

circles  as  was  deemed  expedient.     Blank  reports  have  been  prepared 

and  furnished  to  the  secretaries  of  local  circles  and  township  managers^ 
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the  former  of  which  are  to  be  filled  out  and  sent  to  the  township  man- 
siger,  and  the  latter  to  be  filled  out  and  sent  to  the  county  manager, 
thus  unifying  the  work  of  the  county. 

If  a  township  has  two  or  more  circles,  the  township  manager  is  di- 
rected to  call  them  together  in  joint  sessions  as  often  as  is  thought 
necessary. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  our  county  divided  into  three  districts 
or  divisions  (four  townships  in  each  division) ,  for  the  purpose  of  insti- 
tute work ;  and  the  afternoon  sessions  of  these  institutes  is  devoted  to 
a  review  and  discussion  of  the  Reading  Circle  work. 

We  have  in  this  county  one  hundred  and  forty  district  schools,  and 
of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  teachers  one  hundred  have  been  already 
enrolled  as  members  of  the  Reading  Circle,  and  at  least  twenty-five  or 
thirty  of  the  remainder  will  take  the  work  as  soon  as  books  can  be  pro- 
cured. The  only  drawback  we  have  experienced  in  this  county,  has 
been  the  delay  in  the  shipment  of  books. 

Yours  for  the  success  of  the  Reading  Circle, 

J.  W.  Denney. 

PERSONAL. 


A.  H.  Miller  is  principal  of  the  Orland  schools. 
W.  H.  Brown  is  principal  of  the  schools  at  Mexico. 
£.  W.  Bohannan  is  principal  of  the  Brownsburg  schools. 
£.0.  Arbuckle,  late  Supt.  of  Jefferson  county,  is  now  principal  of 
the  schools  at  McCordsville. 

W.  £.  Hackenlively,  formerly  of  Indiana,  is  now  teaching  at  Raw- 
lins, Wyoming  Ter.,  at  a  salary  of  $900. 

M.  J.  Mallery,  Supt.  of  the  Danville  schools,  according  to  reports 
has  developed  into  a  good  institute  worker. 

Calvin  £.  Pontius,  of  Fulton  county,  has  accepted  a  position  as  in- 
structor in  the  Boys^  Reform  School  at  Plainfield. 

J.  Goody koontz,  formerly  of  Indiana,  has  been  re-appointed  to  the 
chair  of  Pedagogy  in  the  Normal  School  at  Jacksonville,  Ala.,  at  an 
increased  salary. 

Miss  Margaret  Cox,  for  many  years  an  assistant  in  the  State  Normal 
raining  school,  has  been  promoted  to  the  principalship,  and  is  giving 
good  satisfaction. 

G.  P.  Glenn,  formerly  of  Kendallville,  but  lately  Supt.  of  schools  at 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  has  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  schools. 

W.  J.  Martin,  teacher  of  mathematics  in  Vincennes  University,  re- 
cently died  of  typhoid  fever.  He  was  a  most  estimable  young  man, 
and  his  death  is  sincerely  regretted. 
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G.  M.  Naber  is  serving  his  third  year  at  South  Whitley.    This 
recently  dedicated  a  new  lo-room  school  house,  the  lax^est  ever  binh 
by  a  township  trustee.    Good  for  South  Whitley. 

Miss  Harriet  N.  Morris,  a  relative  .of  Robert  Morris,  of  RevoIutioB- 
SLry  fame,  is  the  only  lady  principal  of  a  grammar  school  baildlng  in 
Baltimore,  and  she  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  principals  in  the  ci^. 

J.  P.  Funk,  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Corydon  schools  for 
the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  the 
New  Albany  high  school,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resp- 
iration of  R.  A.  Ogg. 

X  Hon.  John  W.  Holcombe,  ex-State  Supt.,  now  of  Washington  Qty, 
/  was  married  to  Miss  Effie  B.  McOuat,  one  of  the  most  charming  young 
I  ladies  of  Indianapolis,  November  2d.  The  Journal  extends  most  cor- 
Y     dial  congratulations. 

V:  Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Purdue  University,  has  been  persuaded 
to  decline  the  position  of  superintendent  of  writing  in  the  Ciodniiati 
schools,  to  which  he  was  elected,  and  so  will  remain  at  his  old  post 
where  he  is  doing  such  efficient  work. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  S.  Byers,  who  has  been  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  the 
Terre  Haute  high  school,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Normal 
School  faculty,  at  an  increased  salary.  This  is  a  deserved  promotion. 
Mrs.  Byers  is  one  of  the  most  capable  women  in  the  state. 

R.  A.  Ogg,  for  many  years  past  principal  of  the  New  Albany  hi^ 
school,  has  been  elected  Supt.  of  the  Greencastle  schools.  This  is  a 
fitting  promotion.  The  Greencastle  board  could  not  have  easily  found 
a  more  worthy  or  more  efficient  man  to  take  charge  of  their  schools. 

Wm.  E.  White,  son  of  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  was  recently  married  to 
Miss  Jessie  F.  Thompson,  daughter  of  Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Pur- 
due University.  The  bride  and  groom  are  both  graduates  of  the  class 
of  '8i,  Purdue  University.     Their  new  home  will  be  Winiield,  Kan. 

R.  G.  Boone,  of  the  State  University,  so  well  and  so  favorably 
known  throughout  the  state,  as  heretofore  stated  will  spend  the  ensu- 
ing year  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  His  wife  accompanies  him 
and  will  pursue  some  studies.  His  address  is  1416  Linden  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Thos.  P.  Ballard,  of  Columbus,  O.,  agent  for  Ginn  &  Co.,  owing  to 
the  increase  of  business  in  other  fields,  has  been  compelled  to  give  up 
Indiana.  Mr.  Ballard  had  made  many  friends  in  Indiana,  and  was 
appreciated  on  account  of  his  lively  interest  in  many  of  .the  live  educa- 
tional problems. 

A  mutual  friend,  who  dropped  in  on  Pres.  H.  B.  Brown,  of  the  Val- 
paraiso Normal,  reports  him  serenely  happy.  He  is  father  of  a  town, 
of  a  school  of  1700  pupils,  and  of  a  sweet  little  girl  that  he  dances 
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a^round  and  calls  **papa^s  bessid  yittee  tootsey-wootsey/'  as  natural 
2LS  if  he  had  been  an  old  convert. 

State  Supt.  H.  M.  La  Follette  has  already  visited /e?r//-/av  different 
Institutes  and  will  make  it  torty-five  before  the  year  closes.  In  addi- 
-tion  to  this  he  has  attended  meetings  of  teachers  and  citizens  in  vari- 
ous other  counties.  He  is  most  of  the  time  ^*on  the  wing/^  and  he 
does  effective  work  wherever  he  goes. 

H.  B.  Hill,  for  many  years  the  Supt.  of  Dearborn  county,  is  being 
spoken  of  by  some  of  his  friends  as  a  candidate  for  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  the  next  campaign. 
Mr.  Hill  made  one  of  the  best  county  superintendents  in  the  state,  and 
the  Democrats  will  have  some  trouble  to  find  a  better  man  for  this  re- 
sponsible office. 

Eli  F.  Brown  has  given  up  the  agency  for  the  People's  Encyclope- 
dia, and  has  again  connected  himself  with  the  Indianapolis  Business 
University,  the  institution  with  which  he  was  associated  for  a  short 
time  before  he  went  to  Paducah,  Ky.  Mr.  Brown  is  an  instructor  of 
superior  merit,  and  will  make  the  English  Department  of  the  Business 
University  first-class. 

G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  who  was  for  several  years  Supt.  of  Adams  county, 
and  later  Supt.  of  the  Decatur  schools,  gave  up  his  place  at  the  close 
of  last  year  with  the  intention  of  completing  a  college  education.  Ow- 
ing to  his  failing  health  he  was  compelled  to  change  his  plans,  and  so 
went  to  California,  where  he  secured  the  principalship  of  the  Beaumont 
schools,  where  he  gets  as  inuch  money  as  he  received  at  Decatur,  with 
the  delightful  climate  in  addition.  His  wife,  who  is  also  a  superior 
teacher,  is  teaching  with  him,  and  both  are  regaining  health  rapidly. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  of  Michigan  University,  one  of  the  leading  ed- 
ucational thinkers  of  this  country,  has  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the 
State  Norma]  College  of  Tennessee,  at  Nashville.  His  salary  is  $3500 
and  the  use  of  *'the  President's  house."  This  is  one  of  the  best  en- 
dowed  normal  schools  in  the  country.  It  receives  $2,800  from  the 
State  University,  $10,000  from  the  State  of  Tennesse,  and  $37,500  from 
the  Peabody  fund.  Of  this  $37,500,  $9,000  is  applied  on  salaries  and 
$22,800  for  scholarships  of  $200  each,  good  two  years,  awarded  on 
competitive  examinations.  This  is  the  great  normal  school  of  the 
South.    Prof.  Payne  will  fill  his  new  position  with  ability. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


Florida  School  Journal,  Vol.  I,  No.  i.  H.  Merz,  editor.  Lake 
City,  Fla.  This  is  a  20-page  2-column  monthly.  It  is  unique  in  that 
it  does  not  **  come  to  stay  '\or  to  **  fill  a  long  felt  want.''  It  deserves 
success. 
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vanced  classes.  At  the  same  time  each  volume  may  be  used  indepeod^ 
ently  and  is  sold  separately.  In  the  first  book  the  discoveries  andei- 
plorations  made  by  different  explorers  is  detailed  in  a  most  intoiestiBi 
manner ;  No.  2  carries  the  narrative  down  to  the  time  when  the  ida- 
tions  between  the  Americans. and  the  mother  country  were  becomii^ 
strained :  No.  3  outlines  the  process  by  which  the  colonies  werednei- 
oped  into  a  nation.  The  name  of  Arthur  Gilman  will  be  a  recomineD- 
tion  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  other  efforts  in  making  his- 
tory attractive  to  children. 

Lights  of  Two  Centuries  ;  Edited  by  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Na 
York  and  Chicago:  A.  S.  Barnes  &*  Co.  Cyrus  Smithy  InS- 
anapolis.  Agent  for  Indiana. 

In  the  belief  that  the  study  of  the  lives  and  works  of  inaster-miaib 
in  every  department  of  the  world's  progress  is  of  educational  value, 
this  book  has  been  written.  It  is  prepared  especially  for  those  vk 
are  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  education.  Fifty  lives  are  here  made 
prominent.  Some  of  them  were  lived  two  hundred  years  ago,  but  ther 
still  shed  a  radiance  abroad,  serving  as  li^ht-houses  for  the  present  as 
well  as  future  generations.  These  fifty  lives  are  representative  of  the 
work  accomplished  in  art,  in  science,  in  literature,  in  invention.  Tber 
do  not  include  all  that  have  become  prominent  in  these  special  fields, 
but  they  are  master-spirits  that  posterity  delights  to  honor.  As  a  work 
of  reference,  this  book  possesses  great  value  for  the  general  student: 
as  a  stud^,  it  must  create  a  desire  to  know  more ;  as  a  work  for  gen- 
eral reading,  it  is  attractive  and  interesting.  It  has  been  adopted  bf 
the  Reading  Circle  of  Indiana  as  one  of  the  text-books  to  be  be  used 
the  coming  year. 

Brief  Institutes  of  General  History  :  By  E.  Benjamin  Andrews. 
D,  Z>.,  LL.  Z>.,  Professor  of  History  in  Brown  C/nrversity. 
Boston :  Silver,  Rogers  dr*  Co.  O.  S.  Cook,  Chicaf^o^  Western 
Agent. 

A  general  history,  of  452  pp.,  must  necessarily  touch  briefly  upcn 
its  dinerent  topics.  This  book  is  therefore  well  named  ^*  Brief  Insti- 
tutes of  History . ^^  But  while  brief  its  contents  need  not  be  disconnected 
or  aimless.  On  the  contrary,  the  method  throughout  is  articulate  and 
progressive.  All  unimportant  details  are  ignored,  the  most  important 
treated  in  notes  and  the  rationale  of  historical  movement  made  prom- 
inent throughout.  As  a  basis  for  topical  study,  the  book  seems  bed 
adapted.  At  the  head  of  every  chapter  and  nearly  every  paragraph 
are  named  a  number  of  histories  which  can  be  consulted  to  advantage. 
Thus  to  the  earnest  student  the  beginning  is  designated  and  the  waj 
marked  out  through  the  broad  fields  of  history,  and  with  a  living  teacbcf 
to  guide  him,  he  can  not  fail  to  reap  rich  rewards  from  his  work. 

This  volume  is  handsomely  printed  on  the  best  quality  of  paper  asd 
bound  in  cloth.  It  will  prove  a  welcome  book  to  all  students  and 
readers  of  history. 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers:      Cincinnati:     Van  Aniwerj. 
Bragg  &^  Co. 

The  first  four  of  this  set  of  Readers  are  already  out,  and  a  Fifth  2ud 
Sixth  are  in  preparation.  There  is  a  growing  sentiment  on  the  part 
of  most  thinking  teabhers  that  one  series  of  Readers  does  not  furnish 
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sufficient  reading  matter  to  give  the  best  results.     When  a  child  has 
read  one  First  Reader  through,  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  next  is  not 
to  take  a  Second  Reader,  but  to  take  another  First  Reader  and  read 
that  through.     What  the  child  chiefly  needs  is  practice  in  gaining 
simple  thoughts  from  the  printed  page  and  easily  expressing  them. 
At  least  double  the  amount  of  reading  matter  contained  in  one  series 
of  Readers  is  reouired  for  this  practice.    The  above  named  series  have 
been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  supplying  this  demand.     The 
books  have  been  made  in  the  light  of  all  the  other  books  as  guides, 
and  are  the  result  of  the  best  judgment,  the  best  suggestion,  and  the 
best  work  of  a  large  number  of  the  best  educators  and  practical  teach- 
ers of  the  country.     After  this  statement  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  the  books  are  fully  abreast  the  demands  of  the  times.    The  matter 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  various  grades,  and  the  grading  seems  be- 
yond criticism.     The  mechanical  execution  of  the  books  is  in  the  ex- 
cellent style  of  this  well  known  house. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

Don't  fail  to  read  the  advertisement  concerning  **  Select  Stories  for  Open- 
ing Exercises  in  Schools/'  on  another  page. 

School  Boards  contemplating  changes,  can  learn  the  address  of  the  best 
Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  make  a  change,  from  the  Teachers* 
Co-operative  Association,  170  Slate  St.,  Chicago,  Orville  Brewer,  Manager. 
We  can  assure  all  who  write  them  of  confidential  and  honorable  treatment 

A  CARD  TO  TEACHERS. — If  yoH  have  school  books  whieh  yon  do 
not  care  to  keep,  I  will  take  them  in  exchange  for  books  you  may  need. 
Please  send  me  a  list  of  those  you  would  like  to  sbll  or  exchange. 
Send  orders  for  cheap  school  books  to  C.  M.  BARNES,  151  and  153  Wabash 
Avenne,  Chicago,  Ills.  I-tf. 

A  COMPLETE  SYNOPSIS  of  U.  S.  History,  5>^  x  8  inches,  and 
contains  51  pages.  '*Jast  the  thing  for  the  teacher  and  student  of  History." 
Sent  pre-paid  for  25  cents  per  copy.     5  copies  $i. 

I  i-2t  Address,  J.  B  Evans,  New  Ross,  Ind. 

TO  PRIMARY  TEACHERS.— How  to  keep  little  children  profitably 
empl  )yed  at  their  seats,  is  the  great  problem  of  primary  teachers.  While 
children  are  learning  to  write,  one  of  the  best  methods,  if  not  the  best,  is  to 
give  to  each  child  a  box  of  letters  printed  on  card-board.  Before  the  child 
can  write  it  can  employ  its  time  in  forming  words  and  sentences  from  these 
letters.  In  this  way  it  can  be  taught  its  letters,  ipellinj^,  reading,  the  use  of 
capitals,  the  use  of  punctuation  points,  etc.  These  letters  con  but  a  tnfie. 
For  samples  and  for  price,  address  Sentinel  Printing  Co.,  Indianapolis.     1 1-2 

CONSUMPTION  CURED.— A"  oI<l  physician  retired  from  practice,  having  had 
olaceil  in  his  hands  by  an  Bast  India  missionary  the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy 
for  the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh.  Astnma,  and 
all  throat  and  lung  Aff-ciions;  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and 
all  Nervous  c^nmplaints.  after  having  tested  it*  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands 
of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  maice  it  known  to  his  suffering  fellows  Actuated  by  this 
motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve  human  suffering,  1  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  de- 
sire it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and 
using  Seut  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  NovBS,  149 
Power's  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  xi-at 

nrr  A/^iirnQ  1  Our  Nbw  Sc  ool  Aids  will  assist  in  conducting  your  schools  m 
I  tlnUntlnwi  good  quiet  order.  Each  s-t  contains  916  large  beautiful  cbromo 
excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards  elegantly  lithographed  in  sixty  different  designs,  colors 
and  mottos;  price  per  set  %\ ;  half  set  180  cards  50c.  Large  set  samples  pretty  chromo 
day  school  reward,  prise,  fine  gift  cards  and  teachers'  school  supplies  aoc.  Price  list  and 
few  samples  free :  all  post-paid  by  mail.  Postage  stamps  taken.  Please  send  a  trial  or- 
der. 9-4t  A.  J    roUni  &  CO.,  WAKREN,   HA. 
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_  EiUbUihtd  STlMfi 

WHEN  ULUCK,  24  to  40  Norlli  Pannsylvaniii  Street,  Opposits  tliB  Post-Offiet 

Best  place  M  secure  ■  thoroughly  priclicil  and  sound  Business  or  Shorl-Hii 

EduMli..!.       The  instructors  are  men  of  experience  and  established 

ptofessional  reputation.     Course  ol  sturiy  either  elecire  or 

prescribed.     Students  enter  any  time.     <„lasi  and 

individual  in-lructioti.    School  ye«r  and 

Night  Scbool  will  open  Sep).  5. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF 
LATIN  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


) 


BY    GEO.    W.    HUFFORD. 


Whenever  in  the  history  of  educational  science,  the 
value  of  any  subject  taught  has  been  seriously  called 
C^  in  question,  careful  examination  has  usually  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  methods  of  teaching  have  been  chiefly  respon- 
sible; that  instead  of  being  life-giving,  mechanical  formalism 
has  rendered  the  subject  itself  practically  fruitless.  To  this  cause 
may  be  attributed  the  recent  vigorous  opposition  to  the  study  of 
the  classics.  In  the  reaction  against  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
old  curricula,  in  which  nothing  was  deemed  worthy  of  a  place 
but  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics,  the  assailants,  not  content 
with  securing  an  entrance  for  other  subjects  through  the  breach 
which  they  had  made  in  the  walls  of  established  custom,  have 
attempted  entirely  to  drive  out  the  former  possessors  of  the  for- 
tress. Hence,  in  some  high  schools,  the  study  of  the  classics 
has  been  eliminated  from  the  course.  The  reaction  may  be.  con- 
sidered to  have  reached  its  extreme  limit  in  the  cry,  **  A  Modern 
Fetich,"  and  now  we  may  hope  to  see  sober  sense  and  calm 
reason  applied  to  the  readjustment  of  the  different  classes  of 
subjects  proper  to  a  high  school  course  on  a  rational  basis  of 
utility. 

One  may  now  even  venture  to  assume  that  Latin  has  a  place 
in  the  high  school,  and  on  that  assumption  may  offer  some  ob- 


write  connected  discourse,  will  appear,  if  you  ask  them  to  leam 
two  or  three  rules  of  syntax  in  the  Grammar,  and  to  bring  in 
illustrations  of  these  rules  from  the  chapters  which  they  hive  read 
in  Csesar.  I  venture  the  assertion,  if  they  have  had  no  previous 
training  in  Latin  discourse,  even  though  they  may  be  well  posted 
on  the  same  work  in  the  Latin  composition,  a  large  number  of 
their  examples  will  be  incorrect.  Along  with  the  work  of  the 
composition  book,  they  must  have  frequent  exercises  in  writing 
connected  discourse.  They  may  be  called  upon  to  write  upon 
the  black- board. the  translation  of  some  short  passage  which  they 
have  studied.  Then  let  them  try  to  turn  the  same  into  Latin 
again.  The  short  passage  of  Latin  may  be  dictated  to  them  at 
their  seats,  for  translation  into  English,  and  again  into  Latin. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  college  are  now  b»sed  largely 
upon  the  student's  ability  to  read  at  sight  an  ordinary  passage  of 
Latin.  This  is  evidently  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
question  is  no  longer,  "What  do  I  know  aboiit  a  certain  book?" 
but  "Can  I  translate  reasonably  well  ordinary  Latin  in  any  book?" 
To  this  end,  exercises  in  reading  at  sight  easy"  Latin  stories  should 
form  a  part  of  the  Latin  course  in  the  high  school.  One  recita^ 
tion  a  week  devoted  to  this  work  will  surely  yield  large  returns 
for  the  time  spent. 

To  some  it  may  seem  that  these  observations  upon  the  teach- 
ing of  Latin  have  been  limited  to  too  narrow  a  scope.  My 
reasons  for  so  narrowing  the  theme  are  two-fold:  First,  that 
high  school  work  in  Latin  is  chiefly  Umited  to  these  two  years  of 
study ;  and  second,  that  thorough  drill  within  these  limits  will 
enable  students,  who  desire  to  pursue  the  languages  farther  in 
high  school  or  beyond  its  walls,  to  do  so  with  comparative  ease. 
The  actual  disciplinary  value  of  the  study  is  chiefly  secured  in 
the  first  two  years;  to  that  extent  it  serves  for  "ability";  what- 
ever additional  time  is  given  to  its  further  pursuit,  must  "serve 
for  delight  and  ornament." 


The  "Secret  of  the  Teacher's  Power"  would  mate  an  admi- 
rable subject  for  an  Association  lecture ;  but  better  than  all,  it  is 
a  general  topic  for  individual  meditation  and  examination. 


Z^zi 
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The  child  only  learns  right  from  wrong  in  the  affairs  of  state 
by  mingling  with  his  fellow-beings  under  the  guidance  of  a  skill- 
ful teacher.  His  nature  must  be  so  developed  as  to  bring  out 
his  strong  faculties  and  strengthen  the  weaker  ones.  •  But  at  all 
times  the  thought  should  be  before  us  as  though  in  letters  of  liv- 
ing light,  "The  aim  of  our  schools  is  to  make  good  citizens  of 
her  pupils." 

Having  carefully  examined  fifteen  cases  which  came  under 
notice  in  eleven  years  of  work,  I  found  that  thirteen  of  them 
left  school  because  of  dollars  and  cents.  Of  the  number,  eight 
were  compelled  to  help  in  the  support  of  the  family,  three,  being 
orphans,  must  look  to  their  own  welfare,  and  two  felt  it  time  to 
begin  the  foundation  of  a  business  career  for  themselves. 

The  two  who  left  because  they  felt  the  tasks  at  school  to  be  irk- 
some and  humiliating  did  not  enter  business  life.  One,  only 
escaped  the  confines  and  rigid  discipline  of  a  state  prison  on  ac- 
count of  his  age ;  and  the  other  kept  him  company  in  a  neigh- 
boring reform  school. 

Perhaps  you  say  these  are  extreme  cases;  so  they  are,  and,  too, 
they  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  point  I  wish  to  make. 

It  seems  but  an  expression  of  bitter  sarcasm  to  voice  such 
sentiments  as  humiliation  and  love  of  freedom  as  reasons  for 
leaving  the  pleasant  haven  of  such  a  grand  public  benefactor  as 
the  public  schools. 

Were  such  really  the  case,  when  these  youths  reached  man's 
estate  and  entered  the  halls  of  justice,  to  there  enact  the  laws  of 
government,  they  would  certainly  revolutionize  our  present  sys- 
tem of  school  work  and  school  discipline.  They  would  not  leave 
to  posterity  what  to  them  had  been  so  humiliating  and  debasing. 

This  educator  also  claims  that  boys,  having  no  male  example 
in  the  teacher,  either  become  effeminate,  or  filled  with  disgust 
leave  the  school. 

The  gentleman  certainly  forgets  the  time,  which,  thanks  to  a 
Beneficent  Father  is  in  the  past,  when  man  swayed  the  scepter 
of  despotic  power  in  the  school-room,  almost  to  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of  women.  The  ''Birchen  terror  which  assisted  the  tardy 
loiterer  along  the  thorny  path  of  knowledge,"  was  then  as  much 
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river,  every  town,  every  political  boundary  has  its  history.    Using 
the  home-state  in  illustration  our  word  Indiana  recalls  the  red 
tribes  who  roamed  the  deep  forests  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Mau- 
mee.     Fort  Wayne  reminds  one  of  **Mad  Anthony,"  Stony 
Point,  and  the  Indian  War  of  1790.     La  Fayette  recalls  the  lover 
of  liberty  who  le/t  the  brilliant  society  of  the  French  capital,  to 
encounter  the  hardships  of  a  struggle  against  odds  in  a  wild  and 
foreign  land.     Terre  Haute  and  Vincennes  carry  us  to  the  land 
of  the  facile  Gaul,  and  remind  us  of  his  attempt  to  establish  set- 
tlements from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.    New  Albany  is  associated 
with  Old  Albany,  on  the  Hudson,  some  of  whose  citizens  no  doubt 
had  a  hand  in  establishing  and  naming  our  town.     Lifting  the 
veil  of  the  past  a  little  farther  there  stand  the  Patroons  in  their 
jack-boots,  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  the  proud  Duke  of 
York  and  Albany,  afterwards  James  the  II,  and  the  rough-shod 
subjugation  of  the  slow-brained  Hollanders  by  the  aggressive 
Englishmen.    Every  hill,  stream,  pond,  and  lake  has  its  geolog- 
ical history.    Almost  the  sole  condition  necessary  to  the  use  of 
this  interesting  matter  is  that  the  teacher  should  possess  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  so  bountifully  exists. 

It  is  true  that  history  and  geography  are  different  subjects,  and 
one  should  not  be  imported  in  large  quantities  into  the  other, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  either  subject  is  better  from  illumination 
by  side-lights  from  the  other. 

The  ideal  of  preparation  for  teaching,  at  which  we  should  aim, 
is  set  forth  thus : — 

Now  it  mnst  be  honestly  admitted  at  the  outset  that  there  is  no  short  cut  or 
royal  road  to  success  in  teaching  geography.    No  cramming  or  *'  getting  up ' 
the  lesson  can  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result.    The  teacher  must  be  content 
patiently  and  thoroughly  to  master  his  subject,  and  to  watch  and  measure  the 
progress  of  his  scholars  by  his  own  solid  advancement.     He  should  begin  by 
divesting  himselftof  the  common  notion  that  the  teaching  of  geography  can  be 
taken  up  by  anybody.    When  he  has  realized  what  geography  in  the  true  sense 
is,  he  will  recognize  that  to  make  satisfactory  use  of  it  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion, demands  qualifications  of  no  mean  or  ordinary  kind.     He  will  see  that 
a  wide  range  of  reading  is  absolutely  necessary  to  him,  and  that  he  must  equip 
himself  with  such  a  store  of  illustrations  gathered  from  all  departments  of 
knowledge,  as  will  enable  him  to  elucidate  each  subject  as  it  arises  in  the  course 
of  his  tuition.    He  will  perceive  also  how  needful  it  is  that  he  should  himself 
possess  such  a  practical  acquaintimce  with  his  subject  as  mere  reading  will  no^ 
2 
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to  accumulate  a  little  museum  of  illustrations.    It  will  repay  him 
in  more  wa3's  than  one. 

Two  things  are  recommended  by  the  Scotch  professor  that 
have  been  tried  and  work  well :  modeling  and  the  use  of  blank 
maps,  to  be  filled  in  by  the  pupil.  The  recipe  for  modeling  is 
especially  good.  Take  a  board  and  lay  oft  on  it  the  country  to 
be  modeled^  locating  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  such  other 
features  as  may  be  desired.  Then  bore  holes  and  set  in  pegs  the 
height  desired  for  the  mountains,  and  mold  to  them.  The  pegs 
for  the  rivers  will  of  course  be  very  short,  but  they  will  serve  to 
fix  the  place  of  the  stream.  In  this  way  the  difficulties  that  or- 
dinarily render  molding  nearly  worthless,  are  sufficiently  over- 
come to  permit  its  use  with  ease. 


PRIMARY   DEPARTMENT. 

a  This  Department  is  conducted  by  Howabd  Sakdison,  Protessor  of  Methods  in  the 

State  Normal  School.] 


PREPARATORY  WORK. 


LITTLE  exercise  suggested  by  The  Quincy  Methods  is  a  good 
one  for  the  time  between  half-past  eight  o'clock  and  nine, 
when  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  a  regular  recitation.  If  the  class 
in  Number  is  working  with  twelve,  have  some  early  pupil  place 
twelve  cubes  on  each  desk.  When  all  are  supplied,  tell  some 
child  to  "go  to  sleep"  while  the  remainder  of  the  class  arrange 
the  cubes.  One  will  leave  all  of  them  on  the  desk,  arranging 
them  in  some  pleasing  design.  Another  will  hide  two,  another 
five,  another  seven,  another  eight,  another  four,  etc.  In  a  very 
short  time  all  are  ready  and  the  pupil  is  **  waked  up."  He  passes 
from  desk  to  desk  naming  the  number  subtracted  from  each,  e.  g., 
two  and  ten  are  twelve,  five  and  seven  are  twelve,  eight  and  four 
are  twelve,  four  and  eight  are  twelve. 

As  the  scats  fill  name  a  pupil  from  each  row  to  **go  to  sleep," 
when  the  work  becomes  more  rapid. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  pupils  come  more  promptly  if  they 
are  looking  forward  to  this  bit  of  play- work  in  the  morning. 
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^ided  in  this  way,  he  works  under  a  restriction  that  discourages, 
t^ecause  the  work  is  simply  too  hard." 

^^Word-developing, — Say  to  the  class,  'There  is  a  man  stand- 
ing on  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  a  lake.  How  will  he  get 
to  the  shore  ?*  Some  will  answer,  *  He  will  swim ;'  others,  *  He 
'will  row  over  in  a  boat.'  Ask  them  to  describe  the  manner  of 
rowing,  and  let  a  figure  of  an  oar  be  drawn  on  the  board.  Write 
-**oars",  "rowed",  **swim",  upon  the  board.  *  If  the  man  stops 
rowing,  what  will  happen  to  the  boat  ? '  *  It  will  float.'  *  It  will 
<lrift.'  Ask  for  the  full  meaning  of  "float"  and  "drift,"  and 
write  them  on  the  board.  *  What  will  happen  if  the  boat  gets 
into  the  rapids?'  'Upset,'  will  be  answered.  This  may  be 
<:oQtinued  until  a  sufficient  number  of  words  have  been  devel- 
oped. Let  each  word  be  correctly  spelled  and  pronounced ;  and 
accurately  defined.  Let  each  pupil  in  turn  form  a  sentenee  with 
one  or  more  of  these  words  in  it,  and  write  it  on  the  board. 
Finally,  tell  the  class  to  write  out  the  whole  story  which  has  been 
outlined,  and  bring  it  to  be  read  at  the  next  recitation." 

"^  Suggestion, — A  child  learns  best  how  to  spell  a  word  when 
he  wishes  to  use  it,  and  the  wise  teacher  will  constantly  create 
that  want.  When  a  word  is  written  in  black  or  white,  it  stamps 
itself  much  more  firmly  upon  the  mind  than  when  merely  com- 
mitted to  memory  In  writing,  the  hand,  forms  the  word,  and 
the  child  will  long  remember  just  how  he  formed  it,  and  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  board  or  slate." 

^*  Sketches  of  Objects  for  Use  in  Spelling. — In  primary  spelling 
work,  the  teacher  may  make  rough  sketches  of  different  objects 
on  the  board,  and  ask  the  class  to  write  the  names  of  these  upon 
the  slates.  If  any  do  not  know  the  spelling  of  a  particular  word, 
write  it  on  the  board.  After  this  the  pupils  may  be  asked  to  tell 
what  they  can  about  these  objects,  and  a  short  description  of 
each  may  be  written  on  the  board  and  copied  on  the  slates. 
The  sketches  may  be  of  a  number  of  objects  that  are  connected, 
and  about  which  a  short  story  can  be  made.  This  will  give  the 
class  practice  in  invention.  It  will  not  take  much  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  make  these  sketches,  even  if  his  knowledge 
of  drawing  is  limited." 
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From  card-board  cut  squares,  triangles,  circles,  ovals,  and 
other  figures.  Through  the  circles  draw  a  diameter  and  radius; 
through  the  square  a  diagonal,  and  so  on.  Have  one  pupil  get 
all  the  red  triangles ;  another,  the  blue  or  green ;  another,  the 
brown  squares ;  giving  each  pupil  a  different  color  or  figure. 

Now,  when  the  leaves  are  falling,  have  thera  bring  leaves  to 
school;  draw  them,  adding  veins  and  stems,  with  exactly  the 
right  curves  and  twists.  Investigation,  discrimination,  and  a 
love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  is  cultivated,  by  having  a  gen- 
eral talk  about  the  different  leaves  atnd  plant-life. 

An  interesting  way  to  teach  multiplication  is  to  have  the  pu- 
pils place  their  hands,  with  fingers  spread,  upon  the  slate,  draw 
ity  put  the  number  you  multiply  by  in  centre  of  the  palm,  and 
the  number  you  multiply  where  the  fingers  begin ;  the  result  at 
the  ends  of  the  fingers. 

Place  two  or  three  sentences,  at  a  time,  on  the  board,  omitting 
every  other  letter,  which  the  children  are  to  supply.  At  other 
times  place  the  sentences,  omitting  every  other  word.  Give 
them  a  list  of  words  for  which  they  are  to  write  synonyms. 
Place  letters  on  the  board  from  which  they  are  to  form  as  many 
different  words  as  possible,  as  star,  rats,  arts,  tars,  etc. 

A  pleasant  and  profitable  way  to  spend  Friday  afternoon  is  to 
have  a  number  of  ten,  five,  three,  and  one  cent  pieces.  On 
your  desk  arrange  bundles  of  counting-sticks,  box  of  matches, 
sticks  of  chalk,  shoe-pegs,  pictures,  figures  from  card-board,  and 
any  thing  you  can  use.  Select  a  merchant  and  two  clerks  from 
the  primary  arithmetic  class,  give  them  a  part  of  the  money  and 
distribute  the  rest  amdng  the  class.  Mark  each  article  so  the 
buyers  will  have  to  receive  change.  Let  the  pupils  buy  the  arti- 
cles, pay  for  them,  and  have  a  judge  to  see  that  they  get  the 
right  change. 

Larger  pieces  of  money  can  be  used  if  the  teacher  wishes. 
GoDDART,  Kansas. 


The  past  lives  but  in  words ;  a  thousand  ages  were  blank  if  books 
had  not  evoked  their  ghosts,  and  kept  the  pale,  unbodied  shades  to 
warn  us  from  flesh  less  lips. — Bulwer  Lytton, 


r^ 
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What  will  take  its  place?     We  suggest  the  following  plan,  which 
lias  been  tried  and  found  to  work  quite  successfully: — 

The  trustee  having  to  supply  his  schools  with  dictionaries, 
"bought  three  dozen  Webster's  Academic  Dictionaries^  and  dis- 
tributed them  to  his  schools,  three  to  a  school.     They  cost  him, 
at  a  special  rate,  II1.75  each,  thus  making  the  cost  per  school  for 
the  three,  ^5.25 — ^a  saving  of  I3.75  on  the  price  of  the  Una- 
bridged.    There  are  generally  not  more  than  four  grades  in  the 
country  school  old  enough  to  use  a  dictionary,  and  the  three 
dictionaries  practically  supplied  each  grade  with  a  dictionary. 
They  were  much  easier  to  handle  than  the  Unabridged,  not  so 
easily  injured,  and  answered  every  purpose  of  the  large  work. 
It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  one  wishes  to  find  a  word  not  in  the  small 
book.     They  were  more  convenient  for  the  pupils  to  use  and 
saved  time  in  finding  words,  because  there  were  not  so  many 
other  words  to  skip  over.     The*  meanings  of  the  word  would  be 
found  without  wading  through  all  the  rare  uses.     Each  grade 
had  the  exclusive  use  of  one  book,  and  it  was  consulted  a  dozen 
times  where  the  Unabridged  had  been  consulted  once.     The 
book  lasted  fully  as  long  as  the  Unabridged.     Cheapness,  con- 
venience, and  practical  success  recommend  the  plan. 


PLAIN  HINTS. 


Is  it  of  any  use  to  ring  your  bell  a  dozen  times  when  one  tap 
is  all  that  is  necessary? 

Among  the  appliances  of  a  country  school  none  are  more  nec- 
essary than  wash-basins,  towels,  soap,  combs,  and  mirror. 

We  think  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  failure  to  solve 
problems  lies  in  the  inability  or  the  failure  of  the  pupil  to  image 
to  himself  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

If  eight  words  are  learned  and  used  correctly  in  sentences 
daily,  a  school-term  of  140  days  will  furnish  the  pupil  a  vocabu- 
ulary  if  1000  words  that  he  can  use ;  and  three  such  terms  will 
give  him  3000  words — much  more  than  the  ordinary  well-edu- 
cated person  ever  uses. 
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The  nests  being  "built,"  the  smaller  piece  of  clay  is  separated 
into  four  parts ;  these  bits  are  made  into  eggs,  a  lesson  upon  the 
ovoid  having  been,  of  course,  previously  given.  When  the  eggs 
are  placed  in  the  nest,  the  children  contemplate  the  efifect  with 
great  delight,  and  are  much  interested  in  learning  the  following 
new  verses,  which  are  all  the  more  enjoyed  that  they  contain  a 
riddle  which  no  one  need  "give  up: " 

'*  Four  little  balls  in  a  queer  gray  pocket, 
Rolling  about  as  the  wind  would  rock  it : 
For  up,  up,  up, — as  high  as  could  be, 
It  swung  from  the  branch  of  a  sycamore  tree. 

Hard  little  balls ;  but  ere  long  they  are  breaking ; 
Not  from  the  rolling,  and  not  from  the  shaking ; 
Something  inside  of  the  ball  comes  to  knock  it, 
And  now  there  is  music  inside  the  gray  pocket. 

Keen  little  eyes,  and  a  soft,  gentle  twitter ; 
Flutter  of  wings  and  a  quick  golden  glitter ; 
Songs  from  the  depths  of  the  torest  are  ringing. 
And  empty  and  lone  the  gray  pocket  is  swinging." 

Following  lessons  upon  the  sphere — and  upon  another  day — 
cherries  are  made,  using  bits  of  dried  grass-stalks  for  stems; 
again,  a  bunch  of  grapes  or  currants  is  the  result  of  an  exercise. 

Still  another  object  based  upon  the  sphere,  which  the  children 
always  enjoy  making,  is  the  tea-pot.  To  make  this,  the  sphere 
is  flattened  upon  opposite  sides,  a  tiny  knob  placed  upon  the 
top,  and  a  curved  handle  and  a  spout  upon  the  rounded  sides. 

A  clay  sphere  may  be  separated  into  halves,  and  one  hemis- 
phere used  as  the  crown  of  a  hat,  be  placed  upon  the  other, 
which  can  be  flattened,  and  curved  into  a  brim  of  any  shape  the 
child's  fancy  may  suggest. 

From  the  cylinder,  spools,  muffs,  and  rolling-pins  may  be 
made. 

There  is  nothing  more  pleasing  to  the  little  ones  than  clay 
modelling,  and  so  very  much  may  be  taught  in  connection  with 
this  sort  of  manual  work  that  one  must  feel  the  time  thus  occu- 
pied is  not  only  a  delight,  but  of  real  and  lasting  benefit — 
A.  E.  F. ,  in  Popular  Education, 


are  sensible  of  their  misery,  in  this  direction.  They  know  tiscy 
do  not  know  how  to  assign  a  lesson.  There  is  always  hope  kr 
a  person  who  knows  he  does  not  know.  Such  a  person  wiD  sei 
to  work  to  leam.  Such  a.  teacher  asked  the  writer  some  time 
ago,  How  to  assign  a  geography  lesson  so  that  the  pupils  might 
gel  some  good  out  of  their  study-hour.  They  were  studying  the 
"  Far  West "  as  given  in  an  elementary  geography.  The  teacher 
had. decided  upon  the  plan  of  studying  the  group  first  as  a  wbc^. 
The  followig  was  suggested : 

1.  Where. 

( I )     What  touches  the  group  on  the 
(i)     On  the  east? 

(3)  On  theisouth? 

(4)  On  the  west? 

2.  The  Rivers. 

{ I )     The  largest. 

Where  it  rises. 
Tributaries  from  the  west. 
What  they  flow  Irom. 
(z)     Other  Rivers. 

Two  Howing  westerly. 
One  flowing  southeast. 
From  what  do  they  flow  ? 

3.  Kinds  of  Land. 

( I )     Where  each  kind  is. 
(z)     What  direction  it  slopes, 
(3)     Where  the  highest. 

4.  Largest  City. 

(i)     Where  is  it? 
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This  outline  was  placed  where  the  pupils  could  see  it  during 
their  study-hour.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  requirements  are 
such  that  the  pupil  may  answer  easily  by  a  careful  and  thought- 
ful study  of  the  map  in  connection  with  the  text.  When  the  pu- 
pil follows  such  an  outline  there  is  no  inclination  to  commit  things 
to  say.  By  his  effort  during  the  study-hour,  he  has  gathered  some 
facts  that  will  enable  the  teacher  to  get  him  to  see  beyond  the 
map  to  the  real  thing  the  map  represents.  This  should  be  done 
by  judicious  questioning  during  the  recitation  hour.    The  lesson 

during  the  recitation  should  be  as  informal  as  possible.     Get  the 
pupils  to  talk. 

IVBAT  TO  DO. 


Children  should  be  taught  what  to  do  with  certain  business 
papers.     Take  the  ordinary  bill. 

Mr.  John  Doe, 

To  William  Brown,  Dr. 
Oct.  24,  1887.     To  I  copy  Indiana  School  Joumai^  $1.50. 

Mr.  Doe  receives  this  through  the  mail.  He  wishes  to  send 
the  money  to  the  editor.  He  buys  a  postal-note,  encloses  it  in 
a  letter  of  a  page  or  more,  telling  that  he  wishes  a  receipt  and 
why  he  wishes  it ;  but  does  not  enclose  the  bill  and  return  it  to 
the  editor.  Now  the  editor,  who  is  a  very  patient  man,  has  to 
turn  to  his  books  to  ascertain  whether  this  amount  is  all  that  is 
due.  Then  he  must  fill  out  a  receipt.  If  his  edition  has  as  large 
a  subscription  as  it  ought  to  have,  and  he  ''trusts",  as  many  ed- 
itors do,  the  time  thus  wasted  amounts  to  a  great  deal  in  a  year. 
The  debtor  should  have  returned  the  bill  and  the  editor  would 
have  receipted  it  and  returned  it  to  the  debtor. 

The  pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  get  a  money  order  or  a 
postal  note,  and  what  they  must  do  to  get  either  cashed. 

A  bank  check  or  draft  is  made  payable  to  the  order  of  the 
pupil.  What  must  the  pupil  do  to  get  it  cashed  at  a  bank? 
Teachers  should  teach  such  things.  They  may  not  be  in  the 
books  on  arithmetic,  but  they  should  be  taught. 


certain  number  of  months  to  one  address  and  then  send  it  to  an 
we  can't  do  it.     We  will  change  as  often  as  asktd  to  do  so,  1 
be  notified  of  each  chan^e- 

Rbmember  that  all  postponed  payments  on  the  Journal  are 
month- — December.  In  many  instances  the  Journal's  rule  of 
payment  has  been  suspended  to  accommodate  teachers,  but 
distinct  understanding  that  payment  should  be  made  not  later 
Holidays.  Agents  are  all  eitpected  to  make  settlement  by  Ja 
i388,  and  they  can  not  do  this  unless  teachers  settle  with  thi 
to  that  date.  When  it  is  more  convenient  to  send  money  di 
the  editor  at  Indianapolis  the  agent  gets  due  credit.  This  litl 
minder'^  will  doubtless  serve  the  desired  purpose  and  relic 
pages  from  future  notices  of  similar  import. 


The  State  Association. — Attention  is  called  to  the  Pro 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  on  another  page.  It  is  cei 
good  one.  The  fact  that  it  is  less  crowded  than  usual  is  of 
commendation.  This  feature  will  afford  some  time  for  discus; 
a  little  time  for  breathing.  Read  carefully  the  directions  in  r. 
securing  reduced  rates  on  ike  railroads .  There  should  be  an 
anee  of  500  teachers,  and  the  enrollment  should  equal  the  atte 
It  is  hardly  honorable  to  attend  the  association  and  enjoy  ii 
leges  and  advantages  and  then  refuse  to  bear  a  share  of  the  ni 
expenses - 

ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS. 

As  heretofore  slated,  the  State  Board  of  Education  should  i 
the  credit  of  answering  the  State  Board  Questions — neither  ; 
held  responsible  for  the  answers.  In  preparing  the  "questii 
course  the  work  must  be  done  by  the  individual  members,  but 
not  published  until  they  have  t>een  submitted  to  the  board  and  a 
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by  it.  As  the  '* answers,^'  made  from  month  to  month,  could  not  be 
submitted  to  the  board  as  a  whole,  it  is  evident  that  it  should  not  as  a 
body  share  either  the  responsibility  or  the  credit. 

That  the  board  may  be  entirely  independent  of  the  "answers,"  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  whereby  all  the  questions  are  hereafter  to 
be  answered  by  persons  not  members  of  the  State  Board.  Persons 
specially  qualified  have  been  secured,  and  the  stapdard  will  be  fully 
maintained.  ^ 

STUDYING  PSYCHOLOGY. 


In  a  late  issue  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education  j  the  editor 
calls^attention  to  the  fact  that  50  Boston  lady  teachers  have  banded  them- 
selves together  for  the  study  of  psychology.  They  meet  fortnightly 
with  Dr.  Dunton,  head  master  of  the  city  normal  school,  as  their  lec- 
turer and  instructor. 

He  says  if  there  is  another  city  in  America  where  ladies  are  thus 
banded  together  for  philosophical  study,  he  would  like  to  know 
it.  For  his  information  and  for  the  encouragement  of  others  we  give 
the  following  account  of  the  work  of  this  character  that  is  being  done 
in  this  city. 

There  are  about  three  hundred  teachers  employed  in  the  public 
schools.  There  are  six  clubs  made  up  of  volunteer  members  from  the 
corps  of  teachers.  Four  of  these  clubs  meet  weekly  and  two  fort- 
nightly. The  principal's  club  has  thirty-four  members — all  ladies  but 
seven.  It  meets  every  Tuesday  evening  under  the  leadership  of  Supt. 
L.  H.  Jones,  who  was  principal  of  the  city  normal  school  for  twelve 
years.  Mr.  Jones  has  made  psychological  study  a  specialty,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  very  valuable  leader.  This  club  has  been  in  existence 
about  ten  years,  during  which  time  it  has  studied  Porter's  Human 
Intellect,  Bain's  Education  as  a  Science,  and  Froebel's  Education  of 
Man.     It  is  now  studying  the  History  of  Education  by  Painter. 

The  superintendent  has  another  club  numbering  fifty.  It  is  com- 
posed of  lady  teachers  from  the  intermediate  schools.  This  club  has 
been  in  existence  two  years.  They  studied  Froebel's  Education  of 
Man.  Thi^ear  they  meet  weekly  and  are  studying  psychology,  with 
Sully's  Hand-book  of  Psychology  as  a  text-book. 

The  superintendent  of  the  primary  grades  has  two  clubs  of  fifty 
teachers  each.  They  meet  fortnightly  and  are  studying  Froebel's  Ed- 
ucation of  Man. 

The  principal  •f  the  city  normal  has  a  club  of  twenty  teachers  from 
all  grades,  who  meet  weekly  to  study  Rosmini's  Method  in  Education. 

One  supervising  principal  has  a  club  of  thirteen  that  meet  in  their 
own  building  weekly.  They  are  studying  Sully's  Hand-book  of  Psy- 
chology. Last  year  this  club  studied  White's  Pedagogy,  yournal  of 
Education^  please  copy. 
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The  orthography  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale 
of  loo,  and  i  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 

ScifiNCB  OF  Education. — Present  as  clear  and  complete  a  view  as 
you  can,  in  reasonable  space,  of  any  one  of  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Education  in  the  Orient. 

2.  Education  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

3.  The  Educational  Theories  and  Systems  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

4.  Bacon's  view  of  Education,  and  his  influence  on  the  educational 
world  at  the  present. 

Reading. — i.    For  what  object  should  pupils  be  instructed  (i)  in 
silent  reading?  (2)  in  oral  reading. 

2.  State  two  plans  for  preventing  pupils  from  memorizing  reading 
lessons. 

3.  To  what  extent  would  you  require  pupils  to  read  £?/ i-/^/// /   Give 
reasons. 

4.  What  bad  habits  do  pupils  often  form  by  looking  over  the  lesson 
while  it  is  being  read  orally  by  other  members  of  the  class? 

5.  What  benefits  should  result  from  the  use  of  supplementary  read- 
ing matter? 

Arithmetic.-^ I.   What  is  f  of  that  number  of  which  16  is  f  ?   5,  5. 

2.  A  man  owning  f  of  a  property  sold  |  of  his  interest  at  the  rate, 
of  ^18,000  for  ^ ;  what  was  the  whole  property  worth  at  that  rate  ?   5,5. 

3.  Three  pieces  of  carpet  are  35,  56,  and  84  yards  respectively ;  what 
is  the  longest  strip  into  which  they  can  all  be  cut  without  waste?    5,  5. 

4.  A  person  left  an  estate  of  $50,000  to  4  heirs,  A  to  receive  i  share, 
B  }4  share,  C  2  shares,  and  D  i>ie  shares ;  what  did  each  receive  ?    5  pts. 

c  I      K  11  ♦J^        3X4X5X6X7X8     1X2X3X4 

5.  Solve  by  cancellation:    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^       5,3. 

6.  A  note  for  $1000,  due  in  i  year,  with  6%  interest,  was  discounted 
in  bank  2  months  before  maturity  at  10%  per  an.  \  give  proceeds.     5,  5. 

7.  At  $4.84  per  £j  how  much  sterling  exchange  can  be  bought  for 
200  double  eagles,  80  single  eagles,  and  8  half  eagles?   -  5,  5. 

8.  Solve:     ^g 

9.  The  hands  of  a  clock  are  exactly  together  at  12  o^clock ;  at  what 
hour  after  that  will  they  be  together  for  the  third  time?  5,  5. 

10.  What  amount  of  insurance  must  be  taken  to  cover  a  net  loss  of 
$12,000,  and  the  premium  at  i  %  ?  5,  5. 

Geography. — i.     Bound  Switzerland;   locate  its  capital  and  its 
metropolis. 

2.  Explain  the  phenomenon  of  twilights.    When  and  where  on  the 
earth  is  the  twilight  longest? 

3.  Describe  the  climate  of  California. 

4.  What  are  the  chief  exports  of  China? 
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5.    Name  two  habits  which  you  wish  your  pupils  to  acquire  as  the 
result  oi  the  study  of  physiology. 

6;     What  are  the  physiological  uses  of  clothing  ? 

7.  What  is  a  "cold"  as  explained  physiologically? 

8.  Explain  the  process  of  assimilation. 

9.  What  important  facts  in  regard  to  the  physical  condition  of  his 
patient  can  a  physician  gain  by  examining  the  pulse  of  the  former? 

10.  What  is  the  process  called  aeration  of  the  blood?    Where 
performed  ? 

Note. — Answer  any  seven  of  the  ten. 


ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 


History. — i.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  chain  of  great  lakes, 
the  Detroit  and  Niagara  Rivers,  part  of  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  Can- 
ada ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  south,  by  the  Span- 
ish Possessions ;  on  the  west,  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  western  point 
of  Lake  Superior  south  to  the  St.  Croix  River,  and  the  St.  Croix  and 
Mississippi  Rivers.  Additions:  Province  of  Louisiana,  purchased 
from  the  French  in  1803 ;  Oregon,  acquired  by  exploration  of  Lewis 
and  Clark  in  1806;  the  Spanish  Possessions  South,  including  Florida, 
ceded  in  18 19;  Texas,  reannexed  and  admitted  in  1845 ;  Mexican  ter- 
ritory acquired  by  conquest,  cession  and  purchase  in  1848;  the  Gads- 
den Purchase,  in  1853 ;  and  Alaska,  purchased  from  Russia  in  1867. 

Gage  with  the  British  was  confined  to  the  peninsula  of  Boston ;  he 
determined  to  enlarge  his  lines.  The  Americans  learning  this  pro- 
ceeded to  fortify  Bunker  Hill,  but  went  by  mistake  to  Breed^s  Hill,  and 
in  one  night  raised  the  earthworks,  under  Col.  Prescott.  The  British 
discovered  the  works  in  the  morning  and  immediately  stormed  it  from 
their  fleet,  and  proceeded  to  attack  it  by  land.  Marching  up  the  hill 
they  were  repulsed  with  heavy  slaughter ;  being  reinforced  they  made  a 
second  effort  and  were  again  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Firing  Charles- 
tony  and  being  reinforced  they  again  attacked  the  works,  when,  the 
ammunition  being  exhausted  the  Americans  orderly  and  slowly  retreated 
down  the  hill,  and  the  enemy  took  the  works.  The  British  lost  over 
1000,  the  Americans  half  that  number,  Warren  among  them.  But  the 
moral  victory  was  with  the  Americans,  who  a  second  time  proved  able 
to  cope  with  armed  and  disciplined  troops. 

3.  In  1836  Joseph  Smith  claimed  to  have  received  a  special  revela- 
tion from  heaven,  under  which  he  organized  a  new  sect  called  **  Mor- 
mons "  or  **  Latter  Day  Saints.''  They  settled  in  Missouri,  but  being 
regarded  as  dangerous  were  attacked,  defeated,  and  driven  out  of  the 
state.  Settling  at  Nauvoo,  111.,  they  began  a  Temple  and  settlements. 
Smith  and  his  brother  were  murdered  in  jaiUby  a  mob.     In  1848  they' 
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is  in  the  western  part,  on  the  River  Aar.    Geneva,  the  metropolis,  is 
at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Lake  Geneva. 

2.  fl.  Twilight  is  due  to  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  when  below 
the  horizon.  The  atmosphere  above  is  illuminated  by  direct  rays  and 
the  reflection  from  its  illuminated  surface  brings  to  the  earth  a  large 
amount  of  light.  Twilight  continues  until  the  earth  is  17°  or  18°  below 
the  horizon.    ^.  In  mid-summer,  about  the  poles. 

3.  The  climate  varies  according  to  the  elevation  and  latitude ;  but 
summer  and  winter  differ  less  in  their  mean  temperature  than  in  the 
Atlantic  states.  'The  year  has  two  seasons — the  dry,  from  May  to 
November ;  the  rainy,  from  November  to  May. 

4.  Tea  and  raw  silk. 

5.  The  Panama  Canal,  now  in  process  of  construction,  crosses  the 
isthmus  from  Colon,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Pacific,  at  the  islands  of 
Naos  and  Flamenco.  It  was  at  first,  expected  that  the  Canal  would 
be  open  in  1889,  but  the  difficulties  have  proyed  to  be  so  much  greater 
than  it  was  anticipated  that  it  is  now  thought  that  more  time  will  be 
required.  These  difficulties  are  due  to  the  unhealthy  climate  under  a 
tropical  sun,  in  a  country  subject  to  earthquakes,  to  the  inundations 
of  the  Chagres  River,  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
excavate  about  20,000,000  more  cubic  metres  of  ea^h  than  was  ex- 
pected ;  and  in  consequence  of  all  this,  to  the  fact  that  the  original 
estimates  of  expense  have  been  found  wholly  inadequate,  so  that  lottery 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  millions  of  francs  have  been  issued. 

6.  Ceylon  is  an  island  southeast  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan. 
Hayti  is  one  of  the  West  Indies,  east  of  Cuba.  The  Aleutian  Islands 
are  on  the  southern  border  of  Behring  Sea.  The  Orkney  Islands  are 
north  of  Scotland,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Trinidad  is  north  of  the 
eastern  part  of  Venezuela,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  River. 

7.  Brazil  is  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

8.  Lorraine  lies  west  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Rhfne  River,  by 

.  which  it  is  separated  from  Baden.     It  now  belongs  to  the  German 
Empire. 

Grammar. — i.  They  are  alike  in  that  each  is  composed  of  more 
than  one  clai^se,  and  each  expresses  more  than  one  thought.  They 
differ  in  that  the  complex  sentence  contains  one  independent,  and  one 
or  more  dependent  clauses ;  while  the  compound  sentence  is  made  up 
of  independent  clauses. 

2.  a.  That  is  a  subordinate  conjunction,  b.  That  is  a  definitive 
objective,  limiting  the  noun  book.  c.  Thai  is  a  relative  pronoun,  re- 
ferring to  the  noun  book  as  its  antecedent,  and  is  the  object  of  the 
verb  meniums, 

3.  a.   It  may  be  used  as  an  adjective ;  as,  **  He  most  lives,  who 

thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best.'*^ 

b.   It  may  be  used  substantively ;  as,  **  Know  that  a  small  un- 
kindness  is  a  great  offence,'^'* 
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ioooXli-o6o5=$io6o5,  amount  on  $1000. 
$.013,  interest  on  $1  for  2  mo.  at  10% . 
$1 — $.oi3=$.987,  proceeds  on  $i. 
io6o5XI-987=$io467.i35,   Ans. 

7.     20oX$2o==$4ooo;  8oX$io=$8oo;  8Xl5=l4o.     $4ooo-|-$8oo 
-|-$4o=:|4840.     $484o-i-$4.84=;^iooo,  Ans. 

"•        488  +  6 — Tl'       y  81  —  »• 

9.  They  are  together  at  12  o^clock  the  first  time ;  between  i  and  2, 
the  second  time ;  between  2  and  3,  the  third  time.  There  are  sixty 
spaces  of  the  face  of  the  clock,  representing  minutes.  The  minute 
hand  passes  over  60  while  the  hour  hand  passes  over  5,  so  it  goes  12 
times  as  fast  as  the  hour  hand.  At  2  o^clock  the  hour  hand  is  10  spaces 
(minutes)  ahead.  The  minute  hand  must  gain  these  10  to  overtake 
the  hour  hand.  In  going  one  space  (minute)  it  gains  W  of  a  space. 
i<>-H^=io|f.    They  will  be  together  at  io\^  min.  past  2  o'clock. 

10.  100%  =the  amount  insured. 
100% — i%=99%=the  net  loss. 
$12,000+ .99=12121.21,  amount  insured. 

Science  of  Education. — Each  question  would  require  a  paper. 
As  there  are  five  questions,  it  would  take  more  space  than  we  can 
spare.  Papers  on  these  different  subjects  will  appear  in  the  Journal 
from  time  to  time.  * 


DEPARTMENT  OF  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

This  DepMrtment  is  conducted  by  J.  C.  Grbgg,  Superintendeiit  of  the  Bnoil  Schools. 

Direct  matter  for  this  department  to  him.] 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS, 


QUERIES. 

[43]     How  was  Richard  M.  Johnson  elected  Vice-President? 

T.  N.  J.,  Brazil,  Ind. 

[44]     How  can  the  President  defeat  a  bill  without  vetoing  it? 

Id. 

[45]     Solve  the  last  problem  in  Ray^s  New  Higher  Arithmetic. 

Edgar  White,  Trafalgar,  Ind, 

[46]     Solve  No.  5,  page  286,  in  above. 

Geo.  E.  Williams,  CornettsTnlU,  Ind, 

[47]     Solve  No.  100,  page  407,  in  above. 

U.  S.  C,  Honey  Creek,  Ind, 

[48]  A,  B,  and  C  are  employed  to  do  a  piece  of  work  for  $26.45  \ 
A  and  B  are  supposed  to  do  X  ^^  ^^  work,  A  and  C  fo  of  it,  B  and  C 
j},  and  are  paid  proportionally;  how  much  does  each  receive? 

C.  L.  Cravens,  Elmore,  III, 
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[49]    What  b  the  capital  of  Wales  ?  Id. 

[50]  A  was  bora  Febniuy  39,  1799.  Hoir  often  did  hia  birth-da; 
occur,  and  when  for  the  first  timeP  C.  E.  R.,  Edimbitrg,  Ind. 

[51]  If  Hiera's  crown  was  an  alloy  of  silver  and  gold,  and  wetebed 
22  oz.  in  air  and  2oj^  oz.  in  water,  what  was  the  proportioa  of  eacb 
metal  ?  G.  D.  Scott,  Ea^  Brameh,  Ter. 

[53]  Is  there  a  definite  slie  for  a  printer's  sheet,  from  which  bocda 
are  made  ?     If  so,  what?        Chas.  0.  Du  Bois,  MeortS  Hitt,  Imd. 

[53]  Three  circles  whose  diameters  are  34  ft.,  30  ft.,  and  16  fL  re- 
spectively, touch  each  other  externally ;  find  the  area  of  the  lnao(nlar 
space  between  them.  Rasbkf. 

[54]  Where  is  the  River  Lethef  Where  is  the  VennilHaB  Sea, 
and  wty  so  called?  X.  Y.  Z.,  Santsburg,  fntl. 

[55]  Where  is  Pranklln  State?  Who  is  the  author  of  the  poem. 
"Forty  Years  A^"?  W.  T.  Longwitu,  Heatr,  fnd. 

[56]  A  uniform  beam  is  carried  by  three  men,  one  at  one  end  and 
the  other  two  with  a  hand-spike,  so  located  that  each  man  supports  % 
the  weight;  where  inust  the  hand-spike  be  placed?      \B</  rtqtutt.'\ 

[57]    What  are  the  "Pools  of  Peace"? 

T.  W.  Shihp,  Salimmia,  fmd. 

Quite  a  number  of  queries  are  held  over  for  next  month.  Be  patient, 
ipoA  friends,  we  will  try  to  give  a&  a  chance,  but  there  is  a  lirut  to  oir 

Answers  to  queries  must  be  received  by  December  14,  or  diey  will 
lie  over  for  a  month. 

ANSWERS. 

[18J  It  is  easily  shown  that  when  the  sums  of  the  squares  of  the 
opposite  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  are  equal,  the  diagonals  intersect  at 
nght  angles.    This  is  the  case  in  this  figure. 


Let  A  C«3  X,  O  B»— a*- 
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^  -  .  mr=x+?!z:y =x+i5?     Similarily  p=x+£!z:^  and  we  have 

m-p=£=b«^cl^?J(a«+d»^^ 

4x  4x  4x  ^ 

Hence  ms=p  and  the  diagonals  cross  at  right  angles.  We  may  easily 
find  O  B  =  x  +  ^.  Then  O  B«4-m'=(x+-4^)*+(x4-¥)'=  1225, 
from  which  we  may  find  2  x'=7i8.2i45,  the  arba  of  the  quadrilateral, 
and  2  XSS37.90025  rd.,  the  diagonal. 

Henry  Gunder,  North  Manchester^  Ind. 

[28]  Complete  the  cone.  Its  height  will  be  60  ft.,  and  the  height 
of  the  part  added  40  ft.  The  volume  added  is  to  the  whole  cone  as 
40'  :  6o',  or  8  ;  27,  and  the  frustrum  is  ^  of  the  whole  cone.  Ad- 
ding a  this  to  the  part  added  to  complete  the  cone,  and  we  get  a  cone 
whose  volume  is  Yt*  of  the  whole  cone.  Therefore  by  similar  solids 
"O^-ff  '  ^'Yt*  :  :  40  :  io#^  i4o=the  height  added  +  height  of  half  the 
frustrum,  and  10^140 — ^40=1 1.926  ft.,  height  of  upper  part,  and  8.074 
ft.,  the  height  of  lower  part.  /d, 

[36]  The  first  newspaper  was  that  of  ancient  Rome,  known  as 
Acta  Publica,  Later  it  was  issued  as  a  daily.  The  first  modem  news- 
papers were  the  Relationen,  and  Newe  Zeytung.  The  first  English 
newspaper  was  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  first  permanent  paper  in 
the  United  States  was  the  Boston  News  Letter  in  1704. 

James  T.  Hood,  Point  Isabel^  Ifui. 

[37]  6  men  for  1  hour=6  hours'  work  for  i  man.  11  men  for  ii 
hour=3J^  hours'  work.  Therefore  6 — 3% =2}^  hours'  work  runs  on 
in  40  min  (Ji  hour) .  Hence  it  will  take  2}^-i-%=3J^  men  to  keep  the 
running  coal  shoveled  off.  And  6 — 33^=2)^  hours'  work  was  on  the 
dock  at  commencement.  When  4  men  work  it  takes  3)^  men  to  shovel 
off  the  coal  running  on,  which  leaves  %  man  to  shovel  off  2%  hours' 
work,  or  2}4-i-}4=S  hours'  work.  Hence  4  men  in  5  hours  clear  the 
dock.  Henry  Gunder,  North  Manchester,  Ind, 

[38]  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  presented  a  sword  with  this 
inscription  to  General  Washington. 

Elton  Broughton,  WolcottsviUe,  Ind, 

[39]  Buigoyne  surrendered  with  ^e  promise  of  a  free  passage  for 
himself,  and  command  across  the  Atlantic.  I  think  no  American  was 
exchanged  for  him.  Ed.  M.  Goodrich,  Wilmington,  Ind, 

[40]  Draw  a  square  10  by  10  rods,  and  find  its  diagonal,  which  is 
14. 142 14;  from  this  subtract  the  diameter  of  one  of  the  .circles,  10 
rods,  ahd  have  left  4. 142 14  rods,  the  diameter  of  the  required  circle. 

T.  E.  Collins,  Knox,  Ind. 

[41]  The  cold  air  being  heavier,  seeks  the  lowest  points;  hence 
the  valleys  are  colder  than  the  elevations.  Rabenp. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Union  City. — Schools  reported  in  excellent  condition,  under  the 
direction  of  Jas.  R.  Hart. 

Carroll  County. — Supt.  J.  L.  Johnson  has  sent  out  a  circular  full 
of  good  suggestions,  to  his  teachers  and  trustees. 

The  Manual  of  the  Decatur  Co.  schools,  J.  W.  Jenkins,  Supt., 
ts  full,  and  makes  a  very  satisfactory  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools. 

Kosciusko  County. — Supt.  E.  J.  McAlpine  has  issued  a  Manual 
which  contains  many  good  suggestions  and  much  valuable  information. 
The  showing  for  the  schools  is  certainly  good. 

The  City  Superintendents'  Association  of  Ohio  and  Indiana 
will  meet  in  Union  City,  Indiana,  on  Thursday,  December  15th,  and 
continue  during  the  i6th  aud  17th.     Let  there  be  a  full  attendance. 

Washington. — These  schools  are  reported  on  the  up  grade  under 
the  supervision  of  W.  F.  Hoffman.  The  "Report"  recently  issued 
shows  that  the  main  features  of  the  schools  are  all  right,  and  that  there 
is  progress  being  made,  which  is  always  a  good  indication. 

The  Decatur  County  Teachers'  Association,  held  October  22, 
was  an  event  to  be  remembered.  It  was  the  occasion  of  State  Supt. 
La  Follette's  first  visit  to  the  county,  and  his  addresses  were  highly 
appreciated.  County  Supt.  Jenkins  is  taking  hold  of  his  work  with  a 
good  grip. 

Huntington. — Schools  are  moving  on  smoothly  with  a  large  enroll 
ment.     An  addition  to  one  of  the  school  buildings  has  just  been  com- 
pleted and  gives  increased  room,  which  was  much  needed.     Superin- 
tendent R.  I.  Hamilton  is  evidently  keeping  these  schools  up  to  their 
high  standard. 

Iji  Gro. — The  high  school  recently  gave  an  entertainment  which 
realized  $92.  This  sum  will  go  to  swell  the  school  library,  which  al- 
ready  numbers  450  volumes,  all  purchased  by  money  raised  by  school 
entertainments  within  the  last  two  years.  H.  F.  Wilkie  is  the  Supt. 
'*  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way:''    **Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 

Steuben  Cotnty. — The  institute,  which  began  November  7,  was 
largely  attended  as  usual,  and  a  good  judge  who  has  had  large  obser- 
vation reports  it  not  only  **the  best  ever  held  in  the  county,"  but  one 
of  the  best  he  ever  attended  anywhere,  and  he  has  attended  hundreds. 
W.  W.  Parsons,  of  the  State  Normal,  was  the  chief  worker,  and  he  was 
ably  seconded  by  others.     A  public  lecture  was  given  every  night. 

Supt.  R.  V.  Carlin  is  a  good  worker  and  knows  how  to  "enthuse'' 
an  institute. 
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Lebanon,  Liberty,  Lima,  Marion,  Mishawaka,  Mitchell,  Muncie,  New 
Castle,  North  Vernon,  Orleans,  Pendleton,  Shelbyville,  Spencer,  Wil- 
liamsport,  and  Worth  ington. 

The  following  order  was  made  concerning  State  and  Professional 
Licenses : 

'*The  examination  for  Professional  License  shall  include  the  follow- 
ing branches :  Algebra,  Civil  Government,  Grammar,  American  Lite- 
rature, Science  of  Education,  and  two  of  the  following  three  branches 
— Elements  of  Physics,  Elements  of  Botany,  or  Latin  (Latin  to  include 
Latin  Grammar,  two  books  of  Caesar  and  two  of  Virgil.) 

The  examination  for  State  License  shall  include,  in  addition  to  the 
branches  required  for  Professional  and  Common  School  License — 
Geometry,  Rhetoric,  General  History,  English  Literature,  Physical 
Geography,  and  two  of  the  following  three  subjects :  Geology,  Chem- 
istry, or  Zoology/' 

The  following  were  appointed  visitors  to  the  State  Normal  School : 

Dr.  J.  S.  Irwin,  Supt.  of  Ft.  Wayne  Schools;  Calvin  Moon,  Co.  Supt. 

of  St.  Joseph  county ;  and  Dr.  Richard  Edward,  State  Superintendent 
of  Illinois. 

State  Supt.  La  Follette  represented  that  one  hundred  (loo)  dollars 
had  been  received  from  twenty  applicants  for  State  License  by  him, 
and  the  same  had  been  paid  into  the  state  treasury. 

The  moneys  received  for  a  memorial  to  Milton  B.  Hopkins  were 

voted  toward  furnishing  an  alcove  in  the  State  Normal  School, — the 

trustees  of  said  school  contrbuting  a  like  amount — to  be  known  as  the 

Milton  B.  Hopkins  Memorial. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  board  will  be  held  at  La  Fayette,  January 
lo,  1888. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION, 


San  Francisco,  October  13,  1887. 
To  Hon.  Aaron  Gove,  Pres.  Nat.  Ed.  Association : 

Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  notice,  a  committee,  appointed  last  evening 
to  represent  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  met  and  organized  by  elect- 
ing Mayor  Pond  as  Chairman.  The  following  memoranda  were  unan- 
imously agreed  upon : 

Eirst — The  people  of  San  Francisco  most  cordially  endorse  and  em- 
phasize the  invitation  already  extended  to  you  by  the  Legislature  of 
California,  the  Board  of  Education  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  various 
local  boards  and  other  educational  bodies  of  this  state  and  coast,  to 

hold  the  next  session  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  thit; 
city. 

Second— 'Vf^  hereby  guarantee  to  provide,  free  of  cost  to  the  Associa- 
tion, all  required  rooms  and  halls  to  be  used  for  general,  special,  and 
department  meetings. 
4 
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Miss  Chandler,  principal  of  Goshen  high  school,  favored  unannounced 
•examinations,  claiming  thus  to  avoid  nervous  excitement.  Supt.  Hail- 
man  did  not  favor  written  examinations  for  incentives  to  study,  or  for 
promotion.  Each  recitation  should  be  an  examination.  Supt.  Black 
would  leave  teachers  free  to  hold  examinations  at  any  time.  He  re- 
quires  two  a  year.  Co.  Supt.  Reddick  favored  class  records  as  more 
satisfactoiy  than  examination  records.  Prin.  Hicks  condemned  written 
examinations  for  records  as  interfering  i^th  the  true  object  of  school 
work,  but  would  give  written  tests  to  teach  pupils  to  make  a  summary 
of  knowledge  on  subjects  when  completed.  Alex.  Forbes  called  atten- 
tion to  the  difference  between  the  objects  of  the  recitation  and  the  ex- 
amination. Teaching  has  for  its  main  purpose,  assisting  pupils  to 
gain  knowledge,  while  the  main  purpose  of  the  examination  is  the 
testing  of  work  done,  as  to  whether  it  is  satisfactory.  Miss  Bassler 
held  that  written  examinations  were  the  best  possible  tests  of  accuracy 
of  statement,  and  that  nothing  could  take  their  place  in  this  regard. 

*'The  Utility  of  Public  Rhetorical  Exercises"  was  well  presented 
by  Supt.  Voorhees,  of  Crown  Point. 

The  feasibility  of  inviting  the  Northern  Indiana  Teachers^  Associa- 
tion to  meet  with  the  Northern  Indiana  Superintendents  and  Teachers^ 
Association  was  discussed  and  agreed  upon.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  in  Logansport. 

The  officers  elected  were:     J.  C.  Black,  president;  Voorhees, 

vice-president ;  Miss  Belle  Kennedy,  secretary ;  Calvin  Moon,  treas- 
urer.    Ex.  Com. :  J.  C.  Black,  W.  C.  Belman,  C.  H.  Bartlett. 


READING  CIRCLE  NOTES,  ' 


We  hope  to  publish  the  exact  membership  of  the  Reading  Circle  in 
January. 

The  Secretary  has  received  several  orders  for  books,  which  he  has 
promptly  filled  for  those  requesting  it. 

Supt.  Robinson  informs  us  that  the  Reading  Circle  in  Gibson  county 
now  numbers  114,  instead  of  80,  as  reported  last  month. 

Decatnr  county  has  organized  a  Reading  Circle  of  1 10  mdmbers, — 
and  they  are  working  in  good  earnest.  More  than  100  sets  of  books, 
have  been  ordered. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Questions  for  October — Lights  of  Two  Centuries, 

1.  What  new  style  of  painting  was  originated  by  Watteau?  Ex- 
plain what  is  meant  by  **The  Idealized  Ls^ndscape.*^ 

2.  Who  was  the  greatest  of  English  Portraitists?  The  English 
liforal  Painter?    The  Sculptor  of  Venus  and  the  Graces? 
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—  .  — y— 

In  the  background  lurks  one  masculine  figure,  crushed  into  silence, 
perhaps,  by  too  much  femininity  in  the  atmosphere, — the  County  Su- 
perintendent, genial,  good-natured,  willing  to  speak  when  the  ladies 
will  allow  him,  and  trained  by  a  former  yearns  experience  to  hold  a 
respectful  silence  when  they  wish  it, — for  in  his  Circle  their  will  is  law. 

Promptly  at  seven  the  President  (this  is  the  only  bit  of  formality 
they  allow  themselves)  taps  on  the  table,  and  the  silence  for  a  few 
short  minutes  is  unbroken.  Then,  calling  on  each  in  turn  she  receives 
such  responses  as  the  following : 

From  a  business-like  looking  girl  with  short  hair  and  a  stiff  collar, 
"•  Method  is  the  hinge  of  business." 

From  one  whose  hazel  eyes  look  far  away,  and  who  has  decided  ar- 
tistic tastes : — 

**  Longing  is  God's  fresh  heavenward  will 

With  our  poor  earthward  striving. 
We  quench  it  that  we  may  be  still 

Content  with  earthly  living. 
But  would  we  learn  that  heart's  full  scope 

Which  we  are  hourly  wronging. 
Our  lives  would  climb  from  hope  to  hope 

And  realize  our  longing.'' 

And  from  another  wicked-looking  damsel :  "  There  is  no  so  good 
man,  who  so  squares  his  thoughts  and  actions  to  the  world,  that  he  is 
not  faulty  enough  to  deserve  hanging  ten  times  over  in  his  life." 

This  preliminary  over  the  president  calls  upon  the  three  leaders — 
one  of  Psychology,  another  of  the  **  Lights  of  Two  Centuries,"  and  a 
third  of  Green's  History — for  this  Circle  intends  to  finish  the  English 
History — and  each  in  turn  displays  an  innocent-looking  handful  of 
slips  of  paper  which  she  presents  to  the  convenient  youth  who  attends 
this  Circle  with  his  mamma. 

There  is  observable  a  great  deliberation  in  choosing,  a  large  amount 
of  speculation  as  to  what  may  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  slip  of  paper, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  groaning  when  the  slips  are  drawn.  Another 
tap  from  the  president,  who  has  enough  enthusiasm  for  half  a  dozen 
Reading  Circles,  recalls  each  member  to  her  duty  and  each  announces 
the  chapters,  names,  and  outlines  on  her  slips  of  paper. 

Number  one  begins  with  fear  and  trembling  a  chapter  of  the  Psy- 
chology, gathering  courage  as  she  proceeds.  Number  two  thinks  of 
something  more ;  a  third  has  a  different  arrangement  of  the  subject 
taken  from  another  book,  and  presents  it ;  a  fourth  differs  with  Sully 
(irreverance  of  womanhood!).  The  superintendent  is  called  upon  and 
expresses  his  opinion,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  circle  is  engaged 

in  an  animated  discussion. 

* 

The  Psychology  is  over  and  the  "Lights"  taken  up.  Some  unfor- 
tunate has  Hogarlh,  and  tells  what  she  knows  of  him.    Straightway  the 
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nam  Co.  schools.  8.  "Children's  Reading  Circle,"  Joseph  Carhart, 
De  Pauw  University.    9.  Adjournment. 

Evenings  7 :  30, — Lecture :  David  Swing,  Chicago.  When  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  pays  his  annual  fee,  he  receives  a  free  ticket  to 
the  lecture.     Others  Will  be  charged  an  admission  fee  of  50^. 

Friday,  9  a.  m. — i.  Opening  Exercises.  2.  Paper:  "The  True 
Test  of  Excellence  in  a  School  System,"  W.  N.  Hailman,  Supt.  La 
Porte  schools.  3.  Discussion:  Opened  by  J.  J.  Mills,  Pres.  Earlham 
College.  4.  Music.  5.  Recess.  6.  Paper:  **The  Teacher  as  an 
Investigator,"  Miss  Lillie  J.  Martin,  Indianapolis  High  School.  7. 
Discussion:  Opened  by  James  R.  Hart,  Supt.  Union  City  schools. 
8.  Music.    9.  Noon  Intermission. 

Afternoon^  2:00. — i.  Reports  of  Committees.  2.  Miscellaneous 
Business.     3.   Music.    4.   Adjournment. 


SPECIAL    PROGRAMS. 

COLLEGE  association. 

The  following  is  the  program  of  the  Indiana  College  Association  for 
the  next  meeting,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  December  26-27,  as  far  as 
completed : 

'    I.    Annual  Address  of  the  President,  Pres.  W.  W.  Parsons,  Indiana 
State  Normal  School. 

2.  "^Esthetics,"  Miss  Mary  Edith  Orr,  Professor  of  Art  and  Mod- 
ern Languages,  Coates  College. 

3.  "The  Educational  Value  of  the  Study  of  the  Classics,"  Prof. 
Thomas  J.  Bassett,  De  Pauw  University. 

4.  **  Sociology  as  a  College  Study,"  President  J.  J.  Mills,  Earlham 
College. 

5.  "The  Laboratory  Method  in  Teaching  History."  President  W. 
S.  Stott,  Franklin  College. 

6.  (Subject  to  be  selected),  Prof.  A.  H.  Young,  Hanover  College. 

7.  "The  Relations  of  the  Church  and  the  State  in  the  Work  of 
Education,"  President  C.  H.  Kiracofe,  Hartsville  College. 

8.  "Collegiate  Instruction  in  Biology,"  Dr.  J.  S.  Kingsley,  Indi- 
ana University. 

9.  "Descriptive  Geometry  as  a  Disciplinary  Study,"  Prof.  C.  A. 
Waldo,  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute. 

10.  (Subject  to  be  selectee!),  Prof.  E.  R.  Lewis,  Wabash  College. 

11.  "  Biology  in  the  College  Course,"  Prof.  C.  W.  Hargitt,  Moore's 
Hill  College. 

HIGH   SCHOOL  SECTION. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  28, 9  a.  m. — i .  "  What  Degree  of  Liberty  shau 
characterize  the  Discipline  of  High  School  Pupils?  "  Supt.  P.  A.  Alle 
Bluff  ton.    Discussion :   Miss  Maggie  Lawrence,  Goshen. 
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•PERSONAL. 


F.  S.  Morganthaler  is  serving  his  second  year  as  principal  at  Hunt- 
Ingburg. 

■ 

G.  B.  Haggett,  of  Ohio,  has  been  elected  Supt.  of  the  Corydon 
schools,  to  take  the  place  of  J.  P.  Funk,  removed  to  New  Albany. 

Mr.  Mees,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the  Ohio  Univer- 
sity,  has  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  Rose.  Poly  tech  ic  Institute,  at 
Terre  Haute. 

Hiram  Hadley,  one  of  Indiana^s  oldest  and  most^  efficient  school 
men,  has  given  up  his  position  as  principal  of  Bloomingdale  Academy 
■and  gone  to  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  for  permanent  residence. 

CJeo.  F.  Bass,  of  Indianapolis,  editor  of  the  School  Room  Depart- 
ment of  the  Journal,  is  responding  to  a  large  number  of  calls  this  win- 
ter to  deliver  his  humorous  lectures  on  *'  Gumption ''  and  **  Humor.'' 

F.  C.  Osborn,  with  headquarters  at  i8o  Wabash- Ave.,  Chicago,  now 
represents  Ginn  &  Co.  as  agent  for  Indiana.  Mr.  Osborn  is  a  gentle- 
man of  culture  and  pleasant  bearing,  and  will  be  well  received  by  In- 
diana teachers. 

Geo.  P.  Brown,  well  and  favorably  known  in  Indiana,  has  more  than 
doubled  the  subscription  list  of  the  Illinois  School  Journal  since  he 
took  charge  of  it  a  year  ago.  He  is  making  one  of  the  best  educa- 
tional journals  in  the  country,  and  deserves  abundant  success. 

Prof.  Geo.  B.  Loomis,  for  many  years  Supt.  of  Music  in  the  Indian- 
apolis schools,  and  author  of  a  popular  series  of  singing  books  for 
graded  schools,  died  of  typhoid  fever  Nov.  27.  Prof.  Loomis's  christ- 
ian character,  personal  integrity,  and  kindly  bearing  were  noteworthy, 
and  drew  to  him  a  large  circle  of  friends  who  deeply  mourn  his  loss. 

Mrs.  Emma  L.  Bloss,  wife  of  ex-State  Supt.  John  M.  BlOSs,  died 
October  26,  at  her  new  home  in  Topeka,  Kan.  Mrs.  Bloss  had  been 
in  ill  health  for  some  time,  and  it  was  hoped  that^  change  of  locality 
might  do  her  good,  but  it  did  not.  She  was  a  lady  of  estimable  christ- 
ian character  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  Prof.  Bloss  will  have 
the  sympathy  of  his  hosts  of  Indiana  friends  in  this  his  sad  bereave- 
ment. It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  although  a  comparative  stranger, 
he  had  every  attention  that  the  Topeka  teachers  and  other  friends 
could  bestow. 

BOOK   TABLE. 


The  American  Edition  of  The  Illustrated  London  News,  pub- 
lished in  New  York  City,  is  a  valuable  weekly  paper. 

The  Principles  of  Theoretical  Chemistry:     By  Ira  Remsen. 
Philadelphia :    Lea  Brothers  6r*  Co, 
The  demand  for  a  third  edition  of  a  somewhat  popular  presentation 
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**The  Book  of  Folk  Stories:''  By  Horace  E.  Scudder, 
just  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  of  Boston,  con- 
tains fifteen  of  the  most  famous  of  those  classic,  household  stories 
'which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  not  so  much  through  books  as 
through  recital.  Mr.  Scudder  says  in  his  preface,  **  My  pleasant  task 
has  been  to  rewrite  them  in  such  a  form  that  they  may  be  read  by  chil-. 
dren  themselves  at  an  age  when  they  are  most  capable  of  enjoying 
them." 

This  book  of  152  pages  is  a  realization,  in  part,  of  the  ideas  advanced 
by  Mr.  Scudder  in  his  article  entitled  '*  Nursery  Classics  in  Schools," 
which  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Mor^thly  in  June,  1887,  and  is  offered 
to  the  public  as  supplying  good  classic  reading-matter  for  children 
about  eight  years  old. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Don't  fail  to  read  the  advertisement  concerning  **  Select  Stories  for  0|>«n- 
ing  Exercises  in  Schools/'  on  another  page. 

School  Boar]:>s  contemplating  changes,  can  learn  the  address  of  the  best 
Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  make  a  change,  from  the  Teachers' 
Co-operative  Association,  170  State  St.,  Chicago,  Orville  Brewer,  Manager. 
We  can  assure  all  who  write  them  of  confidential  and  honorable  treatment. 

Shorthand   Thoroughly 
Taught  by  Mail. 

A.  O.  RE^OR, 
1 2-2t^  La  Fayetie,  Ind. 

Excursion  Rates  to  California  Points  via  Vandalia  Line  are  always 
low  as  by  other  routes.  Aside  from  the  very  superior  facilities  afforded,  un- 
equalled parlor  and  sleeping  car  service,  smooth  easy  riding  track,  quick  time 
and  sure  connections.  Tickets  going  by  one  route  and  returning  another,  or 
going  and  returning  by  the  same.  Intending  tourists  and  one  way  passengers 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  upon  Geo.  Rech,.  Agent  Pennsylvania 
Lines,  No.  48  corner  Washington  and  Illinois  Sts.,  or  to  address  H.  R.  Dering, 
Ass't  G.  P.  A.  Vandalia  Line,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  1 2- it 

Southern  and  Western  School  Agency — Assists  teachers  in  obtaining 
lucrative  positions.  Introduces  to  Colleges,  Schools,  and  FamtMes,  superior 
Professors,  Principals,  Assistants,  Tutors,  and  Governesses.  Only  qualified 
teachers  recommended  Teachers  pay  a  registration  fee  of  two  dollars.  No 
charge  is  made  to  those  seeking  teachers.     Register  at  once. 

i2-iy  Miss  Rannie  S.  Burroughs,  Mount  Sterling,  Ky. 

A  CARD  TO  TEACHERS. — If  you  have  school  books  whieh  you  do 
not  care  to  keep,  I  will  take  them  in  exchange  for  booics  you  may  need. 
Please  send  me  a  list  of  those  you  would  like  to  sell  or  exchange. 
Send  orders  for  cheap  school  books  to  C.  M.  BARNES,  151  and  153  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Ills.  i-tf. 

A  COMPLETE  SYNOPSIS  0/  U.  S.  History,  5>^  x  8  inches,  and 
contains  51  pages.  <*  Just  the  thing  for  the  teacher  and  student  of  History.'* 
Sent  pre-paid  for  25  cents  per  copy.     5  copies  $1. 

ii-2t  Address,  J.  B.  Evans,  New  Ross,  Ind. 
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.CONSUMPTION  CUREO.-A"  "W  phyiiei.n  «ured  from  pr.iiJc.  h.vin,  h.d 
Plac«d  in  riL4  handf  ay  sin  fc^t  injja  miuionvry  [he  formuUoFfltimpk  vd^Ublcremedy 
for  ihe  jpeedv  and  ptrmanent  cure  of  COBiumpiinn,  Br.inchiii>,  Caurrh.  Asi  .ma,  and 
all  thrui  and  tunc  AaTCiioni:  aJ»*  pasidve  and  radical  cure  far  Nirroui  Debi Lily  and 

of  ca«e™hai  f™!i*hu  d'u'yVo  laa^'n  known  to  hH°iuff«inV'^ll'o"»'"'A"iuated''b^ihi» 


?L^?"^•:^^^ 


bool)  in 

,  color. 

9-,i                             A.  J    FOOtH  &  CO.,  WARREN, 

A^eots  Wanted '■««■!''>'"'    pneagtm  made  fejj^lear  in  ,  hour.,  aoothertao  clear 

AffleuM  W«nt*d;;i°,7they=an  r"urn  g™^?nn?old  i^  m™4T■iV"o^Th™ 

A  via  11  ta  Wanton  '"  "tended.    Send  at  once  for  out  lUutliaiEd  UrcuJan,  ihey  are 

AE'DtH  W'ntediPKIihurEh,  Pa.  9-iy 

Just  Published. 

Butler'sPhysicalGeography. 

INTRODUCTION  PRICE,  Si.oS. 

BUTLER'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHV, 

BUTLER'S  COMPLETE  GEUGRAPHY. 

■Wt\u-  (or  Spud  men  FBgea. 

E.  H.  BUTIjER  Ss  CO.,  Philadelphia. 

J.  M.  TOWKEtS,  ISS  and  140  Wnbnsh  Ave  CblrnEO.  "1.  i>  .t 


,_^    INDIANAPOLIS,  mo. 


Eitabliabad  37  Teui. 

WHEN  BLOCK,  24  to  40  Noriti  Penfisylvania  Street,  Opposite  the  Post-Dffice. 

Be-t  place  (o  secure  a  thoroughly  praciicsl  and  nounii  Business  or  Short-Hanil 

Education      The  instructorK  are  men  of  enperience  and  ei^tabllshed 

professional  reputation.     Course  of  study  cither  elecii»e  or 

prescribed.     Students  enter  any  lime.     i.!a.ss  and 

individual  in~iruCllon.    School  year  and 

Night  School  will  open  Sept.  5. 

Q^  Send  for  Calaii^ue  and  Commercial  Curretil, /r-ff,  tn  any  addresc. 

t-a  BKBHAN,  HEEB  *  OBBORV,  Pnprletvn- 


^\ 


Liltell's  Living  Age. 


«  1898  THB  LIVINO  AGB  « 


A  WEEKLY  BfA<;AZINE.iigiv«  fiflr-tvo  numhcno 
(our  iMtBs  eich.  or  more  than  Tbrne  and  m  Qnartar  Tba 


>•  best  »i»is  Radswa.CriticIims,  Swlal  ind  Sltctrt  StoricL 

Sketchci  or  Trjiv«'  anil  Dlscovary.  r-nefr*.  ^ci-mtiBB. 

Biogrtphlei],  Hiitorlcil   ir.il  PeilUuI  lumr- 

malDn,  rrom  'bsenilrB  body  af  Far. 

•Ijn  Period ieil  Litunlur*,  and 

Ikvm  (ba  p«DS  of  Iha 

FOREMOST  LIVING  WRITERS. 

Tbe  ftbleit  and  miMt  cnItlTKl«d  IiiMlleeti,  in  every  depanmeoi  of  Litcrnrri 
Science,  Politici.  and  Art,  find  eaprcuion  in  Ihc  Ppnodicil  Linmure  of  EUirspe,  mM 


allv  inacceuLlt^e  mall  of  ihu  literature,  the  avA\ 
oTill,  »  utisfaoory  in  tbe  COUPLE  TEN  KS: 


^tfinn 
It  U  thsrafi 


ox'xzij'xoza-s. 

*'  rty  TeadinB[ilonecan  keepabrcailof  IhecurrenI  Ihoughlupaaell  literarraod  pfi^hc 
malteri  li  mJintainii  itileadinr  posiiioD  in  ipite  of  tha  muiUlude  of  aipirvDU  for  public 
favor."— a™  York  Obitn,rT  ( 

■'  Such  a  publication  eihauMi  our  >up«r1alivet.    There  u  Dolhins  Botowerlbr  ™  •»      ' 

nt'CkiHthmaii,  /i.mYari 
'•T.ibaveTHaLlvIHn  Asxiltobold  Ihe  keyi  of  the  entire  >orld<irthau[ht.er«^n-       I 

Viot  that  Uimpori'ni  in  ilie  periodical  don.aia. "-£«!!•>•  ?'»• 

"  ta  readinc   -  -'— '-  -'— -■  ~ =-  ' ■-■  ■■ 

fukiBf  opinioi 


'"It  mlvbV truthfully  Ind  cordially  taiTlhl 
-A-™  ytrk  Tr,bun.. 


"r—i^lMf^il/f"nfi^°Pkii"i'ifkia.  "'"■•"P"' 


>nipilaiiaaaf  anindlipenuble  literalura."— CUiivB.£>nrV 
KM  ihouchi  aad  LiHratun  ef  cnil- 


-  It  i>  unequalled.' -A-wT*  Carolif<a  I'ntb^rTian,  Wilm 
••  li  »  ab'Olutely  without  a  rival  -—M^ntriM  fiazfm. 

Publlihed  wiBKLY  at  t3«  a  y'ar,y«^  */ ftttogr. 
■^TO  NEW  8UBSCBIHER9  for  Ihe  year  188lt,  t 


Club-Prices  for  the  best  Home  and  Foreign  Literature. 

["PsusaicdafTHS  LiTiHu  ACK. 


le  51.  HiikaUu  or  furil 


,  fffit-paid:  or^  fortf^so.  I'Ha  Livmc  Acaand 
UTTBIX  *  CO.,  B<wt«B. 


11  MTii  II 


-AND- 


BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 


WILL  OPEN  ITS  ISih  YERR  RUC.  23, 1BB7. 


THIS  IS  THK 


Largest  Normal  School  lo  the  United  States 


AND    OFFERS 


ADVANAGE  S  FOUND  A  NO  OTHER  SIIILAR  INSTITUTION. 


For  the  coming  year,  the  facilities  wiH  be  largely  increased, 
and  the  expenses  made  less  than  ever  before. 

The  school  continues  its  remarkable  growth,  which  is  the  best 
cadence  that  the  work  meets  the  wants  of  the  masses. 

Catalogues  giving  full  particulars  mailed  free. 


The   Spring  Term  will   ipen   March  29,    1887. 
The  Summer  Term  will  open  June  7,    1887. 
The    Fall   Term   will  open  August   29,    1887. 
The  First  Winter  Term  will  open  November  9,  1887. 
The  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  17,  i887. 


AHdress, 


H  B.  BROWN,  Principal, 
or  O.  P.  KINSETSr  Aasooiate  P^rin. 

7-tf 


CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE, 

DANVILLE.  IND. 

Students  Can  Enter  at  Any  Time, 

THE    StTiilMtBE.    ^lEyHJiA: 
Will  open  June  7,  1887,  and  continue  8  weeks.     $21  IN  XDVA^CB  will  SECuaK  Ttnmi, 

BOADRD  AND  ROOM  R«NT  FOR  THB  KNTIRB  SESSION,  The  luition  ftloiie  IS  »6,  Tbo*  rf 
be  work  for  everybody.  You  can  not  afford  to  slay  away.  Four  viteks  0/ :iis  term  miU  er 
able  you  lo  acromplish  many  litnti  mart  thau  yeu  can  accomplish  in  a  "  Cotmty  Kii-mtl' 

You;cAN  Review  any  or  all  of  thb  Common  Branches. 

CLASSES  wU!  be  OTianuid  in  Ihc  following  iiudiei:  Arilhmiiic  (i  10  4  (ladw)  Al««lm  bg— *-> 
GeonctTT.  TrfgDnomelry,  Aitronomy,  Land  Surveying,  Civil  EopDCrniig,  Bcnk-K.«piu  (i  lii*ii> 
Conmiicial  La*,  Gramniir  (1  loiHrndltl.  Rhicarlc  |>  Irlldcil,  Latin  (3  ID  4  grideil,  Germu  lt«1 
grulH).  PhYHologT  t"  gradt.),  Polmc.l  Gtngrmphy,  PhytiCJJ  Otography,  BoUny,  Nuund  P 
Zooiogy,  Hitloty  of  iht  U.  S  ,  Civil  Govt.ntntnt,  VocJil  M  ulic  (j  ei-ade.),  Drawing  l>  clawo) 


Iiutcaa»BI>l  Um 


■hip  (i  .0  I  cluaei).  Training  'for  Tucher.,    Rea'diog,    Debi.ling,   Ltltw-Writini 
Piinting,  Phonograph.,  Tf  Ifgraphy  and  Typc-Wriling.      No  t.lra  eh«gi  for  a 

THE  TWELFTH  YEAR  WILL  OPEN   SEPT 
<  naiUd  FrH.     Inqoiriei  concerning  Ihe  Khool  will  bi 

Address,  MRS.  F.  P.  ADAMS,  President 

Or,  C-  A.   HARGRAVE,  Scc'y.  6-4t 


Vienna,  1873.    Philadelphia,  1876.     Paris,  1878.     New  Orleans,  1885. 


THE  NATIONAL  MUSIC  COURSE 

The  Oaly  Complete  Series  of  Books  and  Charts  for  Systematic  Musical  Instruction  in 

All  Grades  ot  Schools. 

Xbe  Tettlmony  of  New  £i&gland  (the  home  of  most  of  the  competing  systems). 

z.  The  National  Music  Course  is  in  exclusive  (or  nearly  exclusive)  use  in  39  cities, 
ywith  a  population  of  780,SIV6.  The  only  system  authorized  for  the  Public  Schools  of 
Hoston. 

9.  The  National  Music  Course  is  largely  used  m  6  other  cities,  with  a  population 
of   lie,984. 

3.  Loc  -1  Systems  are  used  ii  8  cities,  with  a  population  of  105,057, 

4.  All  other  systems  can  claim  exclusive  (ur  nearly  exclusive)  use  m  6  cities,  with  a 
population  of  115,828. 

Tlie  Testimony  of  the  Country  at  I^arge. 

z.    The  National  Music  Course  is  in  exclusive  (or  nearly  exclusive)  use  in  121  cities 
besides  County  and  State  adoptions,  the  latest  of  which  (April.  1885)  is  liOulsiana* 
a.    The  National  Masic  Course  is  largely  used  in  18  other  cities. 

3.  Local  Systems  are  used  in  10  cities. 

4.  All  other  systems  can  claim  exclusive  (or  nearly  exclusive)  use  in  69  cities. 

A  valuable  pamphlet  on  Mu&ical  Instruction  in  Schools  mailed  free  on  application  to 
the  publishers. 

OINN  A  COMPANT, 

Boston,  New  York  nnd  Chicago. 

THOMAS  P.  BALLARD, 

No.4z  South  High  St.  Columbus,  O.,  Agent  for  Southern  Ind.,  Ohio,  Ky.  and  Tenn. 

W.  8.  SIttYTH, 

x-^tf  z8o  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Agent  for  Northern  Indiana. 


IS  THB  DIRBCT  LIHS  f  0  THE  WBST. 

By  it  you  can  always  get  as  low  rates  as  by  indirect  routes,  quicker 
lime  and  better  accommodations.  It  is  the  short  line  to  St.  Louis,  and  all 
points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas  and  other  Western  States  and  Terri- 
tories. Four  through  trains  from  Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis  as  follows : ' 
Leave  Indianapolis  at  7:30  a.  M.,  12:00  noon,  8:00  P.  M.,  and  ii:oo  P.  m. 
Arrive  St.  Louis  at  5  P.  M.,  7:30  p.  m.,  2:45  a.  m.  and  7:00  a,  m.,  respectively. 

Parlor  Cars  are  run  on  day  trains.  New  Reclining  Chair  Cars  and 
Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  on  night  trains.  These  are  a  great  luxury  and 
comfort  to  passengers  taking  long  journeys.  Connections  are  made  in 
Union  Depots  whenever  changes  are  necessary ;  thus  transfers  are  entirely 
avoided. 

The  Vandalia  affords  comfort  and  fast  trains  to  passent^ers  holding 
second-class  tickets.  Baggage  checked  through  from  starting  point  to 
destination.  Round  trip  tickets  to  all  important  land  points  are  regularly 
on  sale,  and  are  sold  at  a  reduction  from  one-way  rates. 

Information  regarding  the  line,  through  car  service,  rates  of  fare, 
etc.,  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  upon  application  to  any  agent  of  the 
company,  or  H.  R.  BERING, 

Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 

2-if  48  W.  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis,  ^nd.'^ 


MI  mm  DO  m  w. 


THIS  QUESTION  is  well  worth  yeur  consideration,  if  yon  valac 
patience  and  satisfaction.  Do  you  wish  a  pencil  with  a  strong,  tough  asd 
smooth  lead,  with  straight  grained  wood  that  can  be  easily  cut,  and  with  lead 
that  will  not  break  in  sharpening,  and  will  not  need  to  be  touched  to  the 
tongue  to  make  it  mark  ?     If  so,  see  that  the  pencil  you  get  is  stamped 

DIXON'S  GRAPHITE  SM"eTC. 

The  "SM"  is  the  favorite  for  general  use,  being  equal  to  a  No.  2  in  sofbics 
of  lead.     Both  harder  and  softer  grades  are  made,  so  that  the  right  pencil  for 
the  right  work  can  always  be  had.     If  your  stationer  does  not  keep  DIX 
ON'S,  mention  The  School  Journal  and  send  Itt  oents  for  samples  worth 
double  the  money. 

JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

In  writing  mention  th«  Indiana  School  foumal.  1-Ct 

American  Normal  College, 

LOaANSPORT,  IND. 


The  Summer  Term  beg^s  May  31,  1887. 

Students  can  Enter  at  any  Time, 


I  I.    Expenses  less  here  than  elsewhere. 

II.    BBGurNiiTG,  Advamcbd,  and  Ravnw  Classes  will  be  organised. 

III.  You  CAN   USB  THB   BOOKS  YOU  HAVB   AND  NOT  BUY   XBW  OMBS. 

IV.  Mbthods  OF  TB ACHING  Will  be  a  prominent  feature  of  Bvsav  CX.AS5. 

V.    Pbnxanship,  Vocal  Music,  and  Elocution  prbb. 

SUMMKK  Tbbm  begings  May  31,  1887. 
FiKST  Fall  Tkbm  begins  August  9,  1887. 
Second  Fall  Tkrm  begins  October  18,  1887. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue.    Inquiries  about  the  school  will  b«  cheersoUy  answered  by 
personal  letter.    Address, 

CHAS.  E.  KIRCHER,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


rW.  S.  HARSHMAN,  M.  S. 
Or  \  E.  M.  C.  HOBBS. 

(  PA  KT.  B.  BIGLER,  B.  S. 
5.tf  Associate  Principal* 


BEELINE-CCaStl. 

RAILWAY,  TO  ALL  POINTS 
The  only  Line  with  elegiut  through  car  service  directly 

XZO'VO   Z9'SI'^7^   "STOXLilS.   OXVZ* 

AN1> 

THE  ONLY  LINE  TO  BOSTON 

With  Through  Sleeping  Cart. 


All  First  Class  TickeU  to  PoinU  East  are  good  via 
And  Tickets  of  like  class  to  New  York  can  be  exchanged,  without  additional  cost,  for  a  trip 

I>o^wii  th.e  Hiidsoii  River 

Upon  du    notice  to  the  Conductor  before  reaching  Albany. 

BEE  LINE~I.  and  ST.  L. 

RAILWAY,    TO    ALL    POINTS 

•WEST. 

Solid  traiss  to  the  Biississippi  River. 
THROUGH     SLEEPERS    AND    COACHES 


Direct  eonnections  in  UNION  DEPOTS  for  aU  Pointt  in  the 

WJiiST   and   ."P^OIB^IO   OO-^lST. 

For  Tickets  apply  to  City  Ticket  Office,  No.  a  Bates  House  Block,  Indianapolis. 
5^       O.  B.  bKINNEK.  Iraffic  Manager.        A.  J.  SMITH,  Gen'l  Pass.  Ag't. 

THE   ORE^T 

PAN-HANDLE  ROUTE. 


♦•» 


Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Pitts1)iLrgli  Railway. 
Fittsbargh.  Cincinnati  &  St.  Lotus  Railway. 

—18  THB— 

8H0BTEST,  aUICKEST  AlfD  BEST 

—LINE  GOING— 

EAST,  WEST,  NORTHWEST  &  SOUTH. 


Unexcelled  Through  Car  Service.     Superior  Equipment.     Prompt 

Connections  in  Union  Depot. 

FVLLMAN  CARS   THROUGH  BETWEEN  ALL    THE  GREAl 

COMMERCIAL  CENTERS. 

PSttstmrgh,   Harrisburg,   Baltimore,  Washinfiton,   Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St  Louis,  Chicago,  LouisTiUe. 
Tk«  adTmnttges  offered  to  Passeiigef«  vw  r«&-I!«adle  Route  are  nnequalled.    The 


rates  are  always  aa  low  as  by  any  other  line.  All  modem  improvements  conduce  to  speed, 
eonfort  and  auety.  Baggage  cnecked  through  to  destination.  Superior  service  in  every 
respect.  Agent  of  the  company  will  cheerfully  furnish  information  in  rorard  to  trains, 
CMUMCttons,  aad  rates  of  £sre.  H.  R.  DEERING, 

Asrt  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent,  Indianapolis,  lad. 
Jambs  McCkba,  Manager,  Coiumous,  Ohio. 

6-7t  £.  A.  FORD,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY^  II^D. 

PaU  Term  befrlns  Sept.  9,  1886.      Winter  Tmvi,  Jm.  4,  1«7' 
HprlBg  Term  begins  March  22,  1887. 


BIGHT  COLLBOIATB  COUR8B8. 

c.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics.  5.  Coarse  in  Philosophy. 

2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Classics.  6.  Course  in  Mathematics  and  FhjsMs. 

3.  The  Couxse  in  Eng.  Literature.  7.  Coarse  in  Biology  and  Geology. 

4.  Course  in  Hist,  and  Pol.  Science.  S.  Course  in  Chemistry. 

Also,   a   Preparatory   Course. 


The  Fall  Term  b^ns  with  the  opening  of  the  CoUege  Year,  TTiandsf 
Morning,  September  9,  1886.  Students  to  be  examined  skovld  prcKit 
themseWes  two  days  earlier. 

TaltiOll  Free.  Contingent  Fee,  I5  per  temu  Library  Fee  required  of  all, 
^1.00.    Fees  must  l^  paid  strictly  in  adyance. 

Wemen  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 

A,  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer.  DAVID  S.  JORDAN,  Prmsidau, 

WM.  W.  SPANGLER,  Secretary.  9-17 

i 


TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS,        -        -        -        S.  S.  Laurik.  ^3  00 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING. Swmr.  i  50 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING,      -        Thwing.  i  75 

EDUCATION  AND  EDUCATORS,            -        -        -          Kay.  3  00 

EDUCATIONAL  REFORMS,         ....           Quick.  i  50 

CALDERWOOD  ON  TEACHING, i  00 

LECTURES  ON  SCIENCE  and  EARLY  EDUCATION,  Paynb.  i  00 

PRINaPLES  OF  TEACHING,     ....     Johonnot.  i  50 


7-tf  16  and  18  West  Washington  Street 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothings 

Gfents'  Furnishing  Qfoods^  Trunks  &  VaUses 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND/ 


THE  SHELDON  SEfilES 

A1*D 

Patterson's  LANGUAGE  Series. 

8H£LI>ON8*   ARITHMETICS,  IN  TWO  BOOKS. 

The  elements  of  Arithmetic  and  the  Co  nplete  Arithmetic.  As  Prof.  Beard,  of  the 
State  Norm-<l  School.  Pa.,  says:  <•  fhiii  Series  combines  the  best  features  of 
•otbers,  without  their  faalts.*' 

SHKLX>ONS'  AI.GEBRAS. 

The  Elementarv  Algebra  will  be  published  in  April.  The  Complete  in  May  or  June. 
This  is  not  a  a-book  series  of  Algebras,  as  the  Complete  and  Elementary  Algebra  are 
the  same,  page  for  page,  as  far  aH  the  Elementary  goe» 

These  Algebras  are  simple  and  clean  cut,  with  fresh  and  attractive  examples. 

SHEXDONS'  WORD  STUDIES. 

Bound  in  full  cloth,  196  pages.     Introductory  price,  93  cents. 

The  title  of  this  book  indicates  its  precise  scope  and  purpose.  Enterprising  tesu:hers 
will  hail  with  joy  the  aid  which  this  book  brings  to  their  arduous  work  of  preparation  for 
oral  instruction. 

SHEIKDOMS'  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

Book  Third  now  ready.    196  pages.    Introductory  price,  38  ceiits. 

it  is  intended  in  this  b->ok  to  give  accurate  and  pleasing  information,  and  to  give  it  in 
the  most  simple  and  attractive  way,  on  subject*  ab<iut  which  the  child  must  study  at  a 
later  date. 

8HELDONS'  MODERN  SCHOOL  READERS. 

In  Five  Books. 

These  Readers  were  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  lower  books  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  test  of  actual  use  in  the  schoolroom  by  a  large  number  of  teachers,  before 
being  offered  for  sale  As  a  result,  the  books  were  as  nearly  perlect  as  it  was  possible  to 
make  them  when  first  published. 

For  six  years  the  best  talent  which  could  be  secured  East  or  West,  has  been  engaged 
in  preparing  a  series  of  text  books  which  should  have  the  meritorious  features 
of  all  the  best  series,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  their  fituks.  The  above  series  is 
the  result  of  these  labors. 


Patterson's  Elements  of  Grammar  and  Composition. 

9a6  pages,  bound  in  full  cloth.    Introductory  price,  50  cents. 

Patterson's  Advanoed  Grammar  and  Elements  of  Rhetoric. 

This  book  will  be  published  in  April  or  May,  at  the  latest. 

Patterson's  Elements  of  Grammar  combines  the  merits  of  the  "language- 
lesson"  system  with  the  methods  of  technical  grammar,  and  contains  the  essence  of  the 
best  methods  of  the  best  grMmmarians. 

The  Adranoed  Grammar  is  supplemented  with  a  chapter  of  about  one  hundred 
pages,  giving  the  more  important  principles  of  Rhetoric,  with  exercises. 


OUR  HIGHEU  BOOKS. 


I. 


Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and 
American  Literature.    Rev'd  edition. 

Shaw's  Specimens  of  English  Literature. 

Shaw's  Specimens  of  American  Literal 
ture. 

IL 

Avery's  Complete  Series  on  the 
Natural  bdences. 

Avery's  First  Principles  of  Natural 

Philosophy. 
Avery's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Avery's  Elements  of  Chemistry. 
Avery's  Complete  Chemistry.    Embrac- 
lug  Organic  Chemistry. 


in. 


Hill's  Rhetoric  and  Loffic. 

Hill's  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Compo* 

sition 
Hill's  Science  of  Rhetoric. 
Hill's  Elements  of  Logic. 

IV. 

Oluey's  New  Geometry. 
Haven's  Mental  Philosophy. 
Wayland's  Chapin's  Political  Economy. 
Cbapin's    First    Principles   of  Political 

Economy. 
Alden's  Kcience  of  Government 
Palmer's  Elements  of  Bookkeeping. 
Long's  Classical  Atlas. 
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Semd/wr  Circuiartf  Catalogue*  and  Sptcimtn  Paget. 

SHELDON  k  CO.,  Neir  York  and  Chlcagro. 


Maxwell's  Primary  Lessons  in  Lan^uase  and  Gompositiiin. 

1.  This  book  is  intended  for  use  in  Primary  Grades  exclusively. 

2.  It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  in  the  market  that  dispenses  botli  with 
the  technical  terms  of  grammar  and  with  the  circtunlocutions  that  have 
been  substituted  for  them. 

3.  It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  that  provides  equal  facilities  and  eqvaJ 
drill  for  training  in  the  use  of  both  oral  and  written  language. 

4.  It  will  not  only  supply  all  the  work  that  is  necessary  for  lan^^oage 
training  in  primary  grades,  but  it  will  take  the  place  in  any  class  ot  a  spel- 
ler or  a  supplementary  reader.  It  will  take  the  place  of  a  speller  becae^c 
the  number  of  words,  the  sp)elling  and  use  of  which  will  be  learned  natBraily 
by  the  children  in  writing  the  language  exercises,  is  far  greater  than  the  num- 
ber of  words  only  the  spelling  of  which  would  be  learned,  and  that  unnaturally, 
from  that  instrument  of  torture — the  spelling  book.  It  will  take  the  place 
of  a  supplementary  reader,  because  it  contains  a  greater  amount  and  vari- 
ety of  reading  matter  than  any  Third  Reader  in  existence. 

5.  It  can  be  handled  without  difficulty  in  the  class-room.  Not  all  teachers 
are  gifted  in  the  direction  of  teaching  language.  Even  the  weakest  teacher, 
however,  may  obtain  good  results  by  the  use  of  this  book.  By  simply 
allowing  the  pupils  to  ask  each  other  the  questions  propounded  under  the  head 
of  ''Oral  Exercises,"  and  requiring  them  to  answer  in  complete  sentences,  and 
then  to  follow  the  directions  of  the  book  with  regard  to  the  ^'  Written  Exer- 
cises,*' work  of  a  high  order  of  merit  may  be  attained.  The  most  accomplished 
teacher  of  language,  on  the  other  hand,  will  find  in  the  exercises  given  so  many 
suggestions  leading  him  on  to  better  methods  and  newer  fields  of  work. 

6.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  teachers'  manual.  It  is  a  pupil's  book, 
and  as  such  should  be  in  every  pupil's  hands.   Introduction  Price,  30c. 

A.  8.  BARNB8  ^  CO.«  PUBLISHBBS, 

XI z  William  St ,  New  York.     265  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
CYRUS  SMITH,  Indian.poli.s,  Agent  for  Indiana  and  Mich.  7-31 

Do  Not  Delay  ^c.i'k'i',i'.r«rr£«  A  Good  Position. 


NOW  it  the  time  to  register  for  Fall  Positions.  Men  who  have  been  promoted  thb 
Summer  through  our  Agency,  (to  Professon^ip  Latin,  faooo;  Modem  lMngu»gc%,  %iSoa; 
Principalship,  $1600;  Mathematics,  $1600;  biology,  $1800;  Superintendency,  $1500;  Lady 
(High  School),  $1000;  Lady  Assistant,  $900;  German  and  History,  $800;  etc.,  etc.)  have 
left  vacancies  which  they  will  be  very  glad  to  assist  us  in  filling  with  members  of  the 
Asso  iation. 

We  have  now  on  our  books  ove^  ONE. THOUSAND  VACANCIES  in  a"  C»des 
of  school  work.  There  is  no  kind  of  position  in  teaching  which  we  are  not  called  npoa 
to  fill  some  time  during  the  year.  The  following  are  samples  of  the  vacancies  we  have 
to  fill.— 

Saperlntendency  in  Conn.  $1500;  Mass.  $1800;  New  York  $xaoo,  $1400,  $iico,$x7oo. 
Penn.  $1800,  $1300,  and  several  at  Siooo  and  Siaoo.  Ohio,  three  at  $1500,  five  at  fiaoo, 
and  several  at  $1000.  Ind.  Mich  ,  111.  and  Wis.,  several  between  f  1500  and  $aooo,  and  a 
large  number  at  Siooo  to  $1500. 

Hig^h  School  Principalship,  $x8oo,  $7500,  $iaoo,  and  S900,  and  a  large  number 
below.  Also  many  calls  for  Hiuh  School  Assistants,  Music  Xsachbks,  and  teachers 
of  Drawing  and  Penmanship. 

We  have  300  places  for  Primary  and  Grammar  teachers,  and  get  calls  for  five  to  ten 
at  a  time  from  every  State  in  the  West.  We  believe  you  will  find  some  of  your  best 
friends  among  our  list  of  patrons.  . 

If  you  visit  the  city  during  the  session  of  the 


4o  not  fail  to  call  on  us.  Our  office  is  in  the  very  center  of  the  city,  opposite  the  PAUOor 
HousB.  We  shall  be  giad  to  either  introduce  teachers  to  Superintendents  and  Boards 
willing  to  engage,  or  direct  teachers  to  Boards  who  have  asked  us  to  recommend. 

Write  at  once  for  circulars  to 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

j^t    ORVILLE  BREWER,  Managsr.  170  State  Street,  Chicago,  IlL 


McGuff  ey's-:-  Revised  iReading  •:•  Charts. 

Eclectic  Writing  Cards. 
Eclectic  Wall  Maps. 

Eclectic  Anatomical  Charts. 


GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

With  the  exception  of  Reading  Charts,  Writing  Cards,  Wall 
Maps  and  Anatomical  Charts,  all  of  our  publications  have  been  offered 
to  the  public  at  low  wholesale  prices.  The  supposed  necessity  for 
selling  these  appliances  by  means  of  canvassers  has  heretofore  incluced 
us^  in  common  with  other  publishers,  to  fix  long  prices  upon  them, 
which  would  enable  us  to  pay  the  commissions  demanded  by  canvass- 
ing agents. 

We  feel  that  the  public  should  secure  for  its  schools  all  useful  ap- 
pliances at  the  lowest  price.  We  therefore  offer  our  valuable  school 
aids  at  these  greatly  reduced  WHOLEsitLE  prices. 

If  our  charts  and  maps  can  not  be  obtained  of  the  local  dealer,  at 
list  prices,  with  a  reasonable  advance  to  cover  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, etc.,  order  them  directly  from  us.  On  receipt  of  the  wholesale 
price,  we  will  forward  them  to  any  address,  consignee  to  pay  freight  or 
express  charges. 

StntI  tor  tit8Grlpiio9  olrcular  and  photographio  reduotton  of  oharia. 

McGUFFErS  REVISED  READING  CHARTS. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Manilla,  on  Roller per  set. 

Manilla,  with  Portfolio ** 

Manilla,  with  Revolving  Stand ** 

White  Sheets. '' 

Mounted  on  Heavy  Boards ** 

ECLECTIC  WRITING  CARDS. 

72  Nos.,  Heavv  Tar  Boards per  set. 

72  Nos.,  Manilla,  in  Envelopes ** 

ECLECTIC  WALL  MAPS. 

1.  The  Hemispheres.  |      8.    World.    Mercator. 

2.  Europe.  9.    Eastern  Hemisphere. 

3.  Asia. 

4.  Africa. 


$2 

50 

3 

50 

5 

00 

2 

00 

7 

SO 

^3  50 

I 

00 

5.  North  America. 

6.  South  America. 

7.  United  States. 


10.  Western  Hemisphere. 

11.  Central  States  :  Ohio,  In- 

diana, Illinois,  Kentucky. 

12.  Chart  of  Elementary 

Geography. 


Size,  46x54  inches.    Mounted  on  the  best  canvas,  varnished    '^'  1 
and  supplied  extra  heavy  roller  and  stick each.    $2  50 

ECLECTIC  ANATOMICAL  CHARTS. 

3  Nos.,  46x54  inches per  set.      7  50 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

Cincinnati.  New  York.  Boston. 
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Wabash  College, 

CRAWFORDSVILLE,  IND. 

:o: 

Full  Classical  and  Scientific  Courses.  High  m  standard, 
thorough  in  methods,  rich  in  Libraries,  (26,500  volumes)  and 
Laboratories.  Elective  and  post-graduate  courses  in  every  de- 
partment. In  the  Preparatory  Department  tuition  is  free  and 
thorough  preparation  is  made  for  college. 

To  the  best  male  scholar  in  the  graduating  class  of  any  high 
or  classical  school  in  Indiana  a  scholarship  free  of  all  college 
bills  is  offered. 

The  56th  year  begins  September  7th.  Attendance  increased 
50  per  cent,  last  year. 

Catawgues  sent  on  application, 

JOSEPH  F.  TUTTLE,  PRESIDENT. 

7-at 

iRdiaija-J-  l]orii]al-J-  College, 

COVINGTON,    INDIANA. 


Collet^e  Building  erected  at  the  cost  of  $37,000.  Contains  ten  large  Reci- 
tation Rooms,  Office,  Library,  and  an  elegant  Chapel  with  seating  capacity  for 
500  students. 

Fall  Term  will  begin  September  6,  18S7. 

TEN  TEACHERS  ARE  ENGAGED. 

.    DEPARTMENTS:      i.   College.     2.   Normal.     3.  Commercial. 
4.  Art.     5.  Elocution.     6.  Scieniific.     7.  Classical. 

Tuition  for  a  tenn  of  ten  weeks,  $8.00.  BoarD)  #1.50;  Room  Rent,  50 
cents  per  week. 

The  school  will  begin  September  6th,  and  continue  45  weeks.  Those  who 
complete  any  of  the  college  courses  will  receive  the  regular  college  degrees. 
You  can  enter  any  time  and  find  suitable  classes.  You  can  select  your  owi 
studies.     Thoroughness  coupled  with  dispatch  is  our  motto. 

Subscribe  for  the  Normal  Teacher,  32  paged  journal,  50  cts.  a  year. 

New  Books  by  J.  V.  COOMBS  :     Elocution,  f  1.25;  Normal  Methods, 

$1 ;  English  Pronunciation,  35  -cents. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  large  50  page  Catalogue.  It  contains  a  foil  discos^ 
sion  of  Normal  principles.     Address, 

J.  V.  COOMBS,  Presideiit 
or     S.  A.  D.  HABBT, 

7-3t  Covington,  Ind. 


Quatations  and  Select  Stories 

_  3POR 

Opening  Exercises 

IN    SCHOOLS. 
Compiled  by  GEORGE  F-  BASS.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

^*  Where  can  I  get  suitable  selections  to  read  as  a  part  of  my  morning  exer- 
cises ?  "  is  a  question  often  asked. 

This  book  contains  just  such  selections.  It  contains  256  pp.,  printed  on 
good  paper,  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

It  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Agsnts  Wanted.  Address,  GEORGE  P.  BASS» 

7-tf  School  No.  3,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Hailman's 

Kindergarten  Training  Schooll 

OPENS  SEFTEMBEB  7,  1887. 

—  O 

This  school  offers  superior  advantages  to  ladies  who  desire  to  be- 
come Kindergartners.     Send  for  circulars  to 

Mrs.  Eudora  Hailmax, 

7-tf  LA  PORTE,  IND, 


American  Normal  College, 


LOGANSPORT,  IND. 


First  Fall  Term  begins  August  9,  1887. 

SiudifUs  can  Enter  at  any  Time, 

I.    Elicpenses  less  here  than  elsewhere. 
II.     BsGlifNiNG,  Advamcbd,  and  Rbvibw  Classes  will  be  organized. 

III.  You  CAN   USB  THB  BOOKS  YOU   HAVB   AND  NOT  BUY  NBW  ONBS 

IV.  Mbtmods  of  tbaching  will  be  a  prominent  feature  of  bvbry  class. 

V.    Pbnmanship,  Vocal  Music,  and  Elocution  frbb. 

Second  Fall  Trrm  begins  October  i8,  1887. 
WiNTBR  Tksm  begins  January  zo,  x888. 
Spring  Tbrm  begings  March  20,  x888. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue.    Inquiries  about  the  school  will  be  cheersolly  answered  by 
personal  letter.    Address, 

CHAS.  E.  KIRCHER,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

(W.  S.  HARSHMAN,  M.  S. 
Or  \  £.  M.  C.  HOBBS. 

(BART.  B.  BIGLER,  B.  S. 
5-tf  Associate  Principals 


KINDERGARTEN 

SUPPLIES, 

_  PRIMAR  Y SCHOOL  AIDS, 

And  articles  specially  adapted  to  the  Enteatainment  and  instruction  of  Children  at 
For  Catalosues  addrew,  7HOS.  CHARLES,  H^esiern  Ajsnti^ 

5-tf  75  and  77  Wabash  Ave 


UNIllN  SCHOOL  BUREAU,  Elmhufst,  (Clwiio),  iB-w-i'i-i-x*'-"™--'- 


ins  teachen  to  good  ponil      

expenae  of  membenhip  li  induced  to  a  minimum.     NO  PBOFrre  On  RBQIBTRA- 
TION  FE]^. 

*  *Thauk  70U  Terr  much  for  aiaifting  me  to  this  position.  It  Is  wivthj  of  B17  bnt 
efforts  "—Helen  M.  White,  Prlnoipal  High  School,  Mlddletown.  Ohio. 

'  *The  two  teachers  secured  through  jonr  Bureau  are  now  at  work,  and  aa«  TBlnnMe 
members  of  our  faculty."— D  McGregor,  Pros.  State  Normal  School,  natteYille,  IHs. 

*'Oar  High  School  AseiatAut,  secured  through  jour  Bureau,  ia  girfng  enilreaads* 
faction."— R.B.  Haxird.  Supt.,  Prescoct,  Wia. 

*  Through  Pros.  Alberts  Bureau  i  was  intixMluced  to  my  preeent  podtloii." — C  M. 
Lowe,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Ancient  Languagea,  Wheat  ^n  College. 

write  for  cireulara.  Addreas, 

8-6t. O.  J    A13BBT,  Manager,  Pmhisjet,  HI. 

ROSE  Polytechnic  institute 

A  well  Endowed  and  Exteniirely  Equipped  School  of 

Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering. 

Work-Shop  for  Students^  practice  completely  furnished  with  the  best 
machinery  and  appliances.    Special  course  in  Chemistry  and  Elec- 
tricity.   Diplomas  from  hieh  schools  and  academies  of  reco|^- 
nized  standing  accepted  in  lieu  of  an  examination  for 
admission  to  the  Freshman  class.    Expenses  low. 
For  Catalogues  and  information^  address  the  President ^ 

T.  C.  MENDENHALL, 

6.2t  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


MONON  ROUTE 


'^l  10UISVIUEJ£WAIBAIIY»  CHICA60  RtC^ 


THk  SHORTEST  AND  MOST  DlBECT  ROUTE  FROM 


To  Frankfort,  Uetphi>  Honticeilo,  Michigan  Citjffi 


And  all  points  in  Northern  Indiana^  Mickifran^  Northern  Illinois^ 

loway  Minnesota^  Nebraska^  Kansas^  New  Mexico^  Dakota^  Nevada^  Colormd*^ 

Califimia  and  Oregon, 

S   THROUOH   SOLID   TRAINS   DAILY    fl 

From  Indianapolis  to  Chicago;  also,  to  Mich^an  City.     Elegant  Pmtimam 

SUeping  Cars  on  Night  Trains.     BAGGAGE  CHECKED  TO  DESTl- 
NATION 

No  route  can  offer  you  any  better  accommodations  or  lower  rates  than  w 
can.  Road  and  Equipments  first- class.  Steel  Rails,  Miller  Platforms  and 
Buffers,  Air  Brakes,  and  all  modem  improvements.  Superior  advantages  to 
Western  Emigrants.  Land  and  Tourists'  Tickets  to  all  points  reached  bf 
other  lines.  If  you  are  going;  West,  Northwest,  or  North,  do  not  pDrcli?ri 
four  tickets  until  you  have  seen  our  time-folders  or  called  upon  us. 

For  full  and  reliable  information,  Tickets,  or  Sleeping  Car  Bertha,  please 
caU  on  or  write  to  I.  D.  BALDWIN, 

District  Pdssenger  Agent, 
Office,  26  South  Illinois  Street,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IMD. 

E.  O.  McCORMICK,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Chicago,  III.  3-91 
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I VISON,  BLAKEM  AN  &  COS 

New  Books. 


Graded  Seat  Work  in  Arithmetic. 

By  Jonathan  Piper,  A.  M.  Three  numbers  now  ready.  Nos. 
I,  2,  and  3.  This  unique  device  for  busy  work  in  the  lower  grades  is 
meeting  with  great  success.  No.  i  contains  over  3000  examples  ready 
for  pen  or  pencil.  Nos.  2  and  3  contain  a  large  amount  of  varied  and 
important  work.    All  the  work  is  purely  mental  arithmetic. 

fish's  Arithmetic. 

Nos.  I  and  2.     A  New  Series  Complete  in  Two  Books. 

Cooley's  Guide  to  Chemistry  for  Beginners. 

A  New  Elementary  Chemistry.  By  Prof.  LeRoy  C.  Cooley,  Ph.  D  . 

The  Principles  of  Hygiene. 

By  Ezra  M.  Hunt,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  A  Text-Book  for  Advanced 
Classes. 

■ 

Primer  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Xlementary  Physiology  and 


By  Dr.  William  Thayer  Smith,  of  Dartmouth  Medical  College. 
Strictly  Scientific  and  adapted  to  all  the  requirements  of  recent  Tem- 
perance Legislation. 

Swinton's  Advanced  Headers. 

An  Intermediate  Series,  Consisting  of  Four  Books. 

Hansen's  Blanks  for  Written  Spelling. 

Cheap,  Convenient,  and  Helpfql. 

Swinton's  Classic  English  Reader. 

An  Advanced  Number  in  Swinton^s  Popular  Series  of  School 
Reading  Books. 

SENO  FOR  CATALOOUC:  AND  PRICE  OSTS. 


IVISON,  BLAKEMAN  &  COMPANY, 

PTJSIL<ISB[BIiS. 

NEW  YORK.  I  149  Wabash  Ave., 

CHICAGO.  I  CHICAGO. 

l»-2tl 


ECLECTIC  EDUCA  TIONAL  SERIES. 

SPECIKL  ANNDUN CEMENT. 

Ready  August  15th.  :.: 


Fresh  and  Interesting  Reading  Matter  at  Low  Prices, 

McGuffey's  Alternate  First  Reader,  80  pp.  .  $0.15 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Second  Reader,  144  pp.  .         .         .25 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Third  Reader,  176  pp.     .  .  .35 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader,  224  pp.         ...        .40 
McGuffey^s  Alternate  Fifth  Reader  [in  preparation]. 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  or  Literary  Reader  [in  preparation]. 

McGuffey^s  Alternate  Readers  are  intended  to  furnish  addUionel 
reading  where  such  reading  matter  is  desired,  supplementing  any  series 
in  use  J  or  alternating  with  it.  McGuffey^s  Alternate  Readers  may  als^ 
be  useij  independently  as  a  regular  series. 

The  Alternate  Readers  are  based  upon  the  same  principles  as 
McGuffey's  Revised  Readers,  which  are  unequaled  in  merit,  pop- 
ularity and  extent  of  use. 

In  ji^rading,  the  thought  involved  in  the  text  has  been  considered 
first.  Every-day  words,  perfectly  familiar  to  little  children,  are  freely 
introduced  without  regar(>  to  their  length,  in  preference  to  unusual 
substitutes ;  for  example,  the  word  **horse"  is  used  rather  than  "nag" 
or»*cob.'' 

The  lessons  in  the  Alternate  Readers  are  fresh,  interesting,  in- 
structive and  well  adapted  to  aid  the  mental  and  moral  growth  of  young 
pupils. 

In  the  lower  numbers,  many  of  the  selections  have  been  made  with 
a  view  to  their  use  as  exercises  in  composition.  Many  of  them  are 
also  suggestive,  and  may  be  made  the  basis  of  new  stories  to  be  written 
by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  illustrations,  by  the  best  artists,  have  also  been  designed  with 
reference  to  their  use  in  furnishing  themes  for  composition. 

Suggestions  are  made  for  instruction  in  language  lessons  in  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Alternate  Readers.  Definitions  are  introduced 
in  the  Alternate  Third  Reader  and  continued  through  the  Fifth 
Reader. 

The  Sixth  Reader  of  the  Series  [nearly  ready]  will  be  a  Literary 
Reader,  and  will  be  found  especially  valuable  in  schools  where  time  is 
lacking  for  the  study  of  English  Literature  as  a  separate  branch. 

While  the  primary  object  of  the  Alternate  Readers  is  to  furnish 
alternate  or  supplementary  reading,  they  are  so  arranged  and  carefollr 
graded  that  they  may  be  used  independently  as  a  regular  series. 

Nearly  one  thousand  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  schools, 
and  other  persons  well  qualified,  have  read  and  corrected  advance  proofs 
of  McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  and  contributed  valuctbU  sug- 
gestions during  the  progress  of  their  preparation.  The  publishers, 
therefore,  are  confident  that  the  new  Alternate  Readers  will  be  found  as 
nearly  perfect  as  possible  in  their  adaptation  to  the  purposes  designed. 

The  low  price  of  McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  brings  them  within 
the  reach  of  all  schools. 


Following  are  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  opinions  expressed  by 
teachers,  superintendents,  and  others  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  upon 
examination  of  the  advanced  proof  sheets  of  McGuffey^s  Alternate 
Rkaders  : — 

Prof.  C  C.  JioufuU,  Prinei^  State  Normal.  Piymouth,  N.  H. :  **  A  worthy  addition 
to  one  of  the  best  planned  series  of  reading  books  ever  published. " 

Su^t.  A.  P  StoMT,  Spriugjuld^  Matt. :  "  Well  prepared,  containing  a  good  variety  of 
interesting  matter  judiciously  arranged." 

Su^t.  tt.  S.  Tarhttl,  Prwidence^  R,  I. :  "  Make-up  excellent.  Lessons  interesting 
and  well  graded  " 

5Wp/.  M^.  F.  Slaidm,  Atiaata,  Ga  :  "Carefully  examined  by  three  of  our  most  experi- 
enced primary  teachers  who  pronounce  the  highest  encomiums." 

Supt.  A.  J.  Smithy  S^rtngJUld^  lU. :  *'  Am  much  pleased  with  the  Second  Reader. 
I  hope  you  will  forever  maintain  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  your  purpose  to  give  good 
solid  readinir  for  little  ones  " 

Prett.  /  F  SptHcer,  Grant  Memorial  Unrvreti*y.  Tenn. ;  "  Superior  to  any  other  of 
the  kind." 

Supt  W.  S  Perry,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. :  "  Finely  graded.  Stories  interesting,  and 
there  is  an  excellent  variety." 

Supt,  Wm  M.  Peck,  l^^iteetone,  L,  I. :  "  I  am  much  pleased.  The  selections  are 
first-class  " 

Sn^t.  L.  J  RuneUett.  Concord,  N  H. :  "  Material  entertaining  and  instnictave,  two 
essentials  f  r  success. " 

Dr.  Roht.  Al yn^  Southern  Iliinoi*  tformal  Univertity:  '•  I  most  heartily  approve  the 
plan  and  execution. " 

Dr.  I  W.  Andrewt,  Marietta  CoHejpe,  Ohio :  *'  It  is  certain  they  have  been  compiled 
with  great  care  and  judgment. " 

Supt.  Wm.  E.  Andorton,  MHicaukee^  Wit  :  "  The  illustrations  are  modem  and  from 
natural  subjects  ~  very  suggestive  and  life-like  " 

Snpt  C  D.  Abbey,  Biemarck,  D.  T. :  '*  Will  fill  a  place  which  needs  just  such  a  book, 
and  fill  it  well." 

Su^i  A.  L.  Wyeth,  Terre  Haute,  Ind  :  *'  Material  selected  by  one  who  knows  chil- 
dren, practically  or  intuitively,  and  the  result  is  ^book  of  many  excellencies." 

5WiJM.  y.  B.  Voumg,  Davenport,  Iowa  :   "Well  adapted  to  serve  the  purpose  Intended." 

Supt  W.  H.  Baker,  Savannah,  Ga. :  **  Provides  for  a  want  I  have  long  felt.  The 
books  are  beautiful  " 

Sn/t,  S.  H.  Bartlett,  Montgomery,  Ala. :  "  Excellent  as  a  Supplementary  Reader. 
The  cuts  are  fine,  the  type  of  good  size. " 

S  B.  brown,  PHncifeU  State  Normal  School,  Glenville,  tVett  Va. :  '<  It  is  full  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times. " 

Supt.  fi,  W.  Compton,  Toledo^  Ohio :  **  Inviting,  useful,  entertaining.  Excellent  in 
matter  and  mechanical  make-np. " 

Snpt  T.  C.  Ciendenin,  Cairo,  lU,:  "Every  piece  well  calculated  for  composition 
work,  while  the  pictures  are  beauties. " 

Supt  T.  H  Day,  Piiitfield,  Matt. :  "  Selections  carefully  chosen,  and  the  language 
lessons  new  and  excellent  features  " 

Dr.  H,  B  Brown^  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School :  "  Nothing  so  far  published  to 
compare  with  it.    The  selections  are  new,  fresh,  and  full  cf  interest." 

6upt.  y.  Dnthane,  South  Bend,  Ind  :  "It  would  seem  captious  to  criticise  as  beauti- 
ful a  book  as  this." 

Prof.  B  R.  Eldridge,  East  Iowa  Normal:  "WUl  be  hailed  with  delight  by  the 
little  ones." 

Mitt  A.  K.  EggUston,  State  Normal,  Buffalo,  N.  T. ;  "  The  stories  tending  to  moral 
lessons  are  not  overdrawn,  but  pleasantly  and  entertainingly  written. " 

Hon.  y  Ettabrook,  State  Supt.,  Mich. :  "  Admirably  adapted.  Lessons  excellent, 
cuts  artistic  and  suegestive.    1  ney  are  gems." 

Prett  E.  H  faitchiid,  Berea  College,  Ky. :  "  The  plan  is  undoubtedly  wise.  *  <* 
Do  not  see  how  it  could  be  improved  ' 

Supt.  y.  Fairbanks,  Springfield,  Mo  :    "  Nothing  to  criticise.     All  to  commend." 

Supt.  Channing  Feltom,  Dover,  N.  H. :  "  Pleasing  and  satisfactory  in  selections,  ar< 
rangement  and  execution  ' 

Thot.  Hardie,  Se<^y  Board,  Dubuque,  Iowa :  ' '  Seems  to  be  no  room  for  criticism  or 
improvement "  , 

Supt.  B.  T.  Hathaway,  Aorthfield,  Minn  :    "  Prepared  in  good  and  attractive  style." 

Supt.  yohn  Hancock,  Chillicothe,  Ohio :  "  Admirable.  Well  graded,  and  of  a  char- 
acter to  deeply  interest  the  class  of  pupils  for  which  they  are  intended." 

Dr.  A.  Hotbrook,  President  National  Normal  Univertity :  "  Am  entirely  satisfied  with 
them.    Have  looked  them  over  with  considerab!<^  interest  and  admiration." 

Supt,  H.  M.  yamet,  Omaha,  Neb.  :  '  *  As  well  arranged  for  its  purpose  as  any  Readei 
I  have  ever  seen      I  have  enjoyed  it  " 

Hon.  W  W.  W.  yones,  late  Supt.  Neb. :  *  *  In  general  I  see  nothing  but  great  merit 
in  the  book  and  have  no  words  but  those  of  praise  " 

Supt  G.  S.  Laidiey,  Charleston,  West  Va  •  "I  think  the  teachers  of  primary  grades 
will  give  it  a.  hearty  welcome.     I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it. " 

Su^t.  Gto  A.  LittUfieid,  Newport,  R.  I  :  "  Have  no  fault  to  find,  but  on  the  contrary 
mucn  admiration  for  all  its  essential  characteristics." 

Van  Antwerp,  .Bragg  &  Co. 

8-tf  Cincinnati.  New  York.  Boston. 


Apreions'Instrugm  Reading  Books. 


HISTORICAL  SERIES. 


By  Prof.  JAMES  JOHONNOT, 

Author  of''^  Natural  History  Series  ^'^'^  '•''Geographical  Reader  y'"'  *'7/3S' 
We  Live,''  ''Sentence  and  Word  Book,''  ''Principles 
and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  etc. 


Book  I.— GRANDFATHER'S  STORIES.    For  Little  Folks. 

I  In  Press.] 

Book  II.— STORIES  OF  HEROIC  DEEDS.    For  Boys  and  Girls, 

[  Ready  August  15.  ] 

Book  III,  Part  I.— STORIE*  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 

[  Ready  September  i.  ] 

Part  II.— STORIES  OF  OTHER  LANDS. 

[  Ready  October  i.  ] 

Book  IV,  Part  I.— STORIES  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

[  Ready  October  i.] 

Part  II.— TEN  GREAT  EVENTS  IN  HISTORY. 

[No7v  Ready,  \ 

Introductory  price,  54  cents. 
Book  V.— HOW  NATIONS  GROW  AND  DECAY. 

[  In  Press,  J 


The  Historical  Series  has  been  prepared  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
successful  Natural  History  Series  by  the  same  author,  and  will  be 
found  equally  interesting  and  attractive.  For  supplementary  reading 
these  books  are  unexcelled. 

Further  announcement  of  the  series  will  be  made  as  the  different 
volumes  are  published. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  circulars. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  York.         Boston.         Chicago.         Atlanta.         San  Francisco. 
8-2t       C.  £.  LANE,  General  Western  Agent,  15a  h  154  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


MAXWELL'S  PRIMARY  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE  AND  COMPOSITION. 

I.     This  book  is  intended  for  use  in  Primary  Grades  exclusively. 

a.  It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  in  the  market  that  dispenses  both  with 
the  technical  terms  of  grammar  and  with  the  circumlocutions  that  have 
been  substituted  for  them. 

3.  It  is  the  only  b'>ok  of  it«  kind  that  provides  equal  facilities  and  equal 
drill  for  training  in  the  use  of  both  oral  and  written  language. 

4.  It  will  not  only  supply  all  the  work  that  is  necessary  for  language 
training  in  primary  grades,  but  it  will  take  the  place  in  any  class  of  a  spel- 
ler or  a  supplementary  reader.  It  will  take  the  place  of  a  speller  because 
the  number  of  words,  the  spelling  and  use  of  which  will  be  learned  naturally 
by  the  children  in  writing  the  language  exercises,  is  far  greater  than  the  num- 
ber of  words  only  the  spelling  of  which  would  be  learned,  and  that  unnaturally, 
from  that  instrument  of  torture^— the  spelling  book.  It  will  take  the  place 
of  a  supplementary  reader,  because  it  contains  a  greater  amount  and  vari- 
ety of  reading  matter  than  any  Third  Reader  in  existence. 

5.  It  can  be  handled  without  difficulty  in  the  class  room.  N  >t  all  teachers 
are  ({[ifted  in  the  direction  of  teaching  language  Even  the  weakest  teacher, 
however,  may  obtain  good  results  by  the  use  of  this  tK>ok.  By  simply 
allowing  the  pupils  to  ask  each  other  the  questions  propounded  under  the  head 
of  "Oral  Exercises,"  and  requiring  them  to  answer  in  complete  sentences,  and 
then  to  follow  the  directions  of  the  book  with  regard  to  the  '*  Written  Exer- 
cises," work  of  a  high  order  of  merit  may  be  attained  The  most  accomplished 
teacher  of  language,  on  the  other  hand,  will  find  in  the  exercises  given  so  many 
suggestions  leading  him  on  to  better  methods  and  newer  fields  of  work. 

6.  It  ,is  not  intended  to  be  a  teachers'  manual.     It  is  a  pupil's  book, 
and  as  such  should  be  in  every  pupil's  hands.   Introduction  Price,  30c. 

A«  8.  BARNES  ^  CO.,  PUBLISHIEBS, 

III  William  St ,  New  York.     265  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Cyrus  SMII  H,  Indian.-^polis,  Agent  for  Indiana  and  Mich.  7  31 

Indiana  •♦•  I]orrRal-t-  6ollegej 

COVINGTON,   INDIANA. 


College  Building  erected  at  the  cost  of  (^37,000.  Contains  ten  large  Reci- 
tation Rooms,  Office,  Library,  and  an  elegant  Chapel  with  seating  capacity  for 
500  students. 

^all  Term  will  he^in  September  6,  18S7. 

TEN  TEACHERS  ARE  ENGAGED. 

DEPARTMENl^S:  i.  Collegr.  2.  Normal.  3.  Commercial. 
4.  Art.     5.    Klocution.     6.  Scieniific.     7.  Classical. 

Tuition  for  a  term  of  ten  weeks,  $8.00.  Board,  $1.50;  Room  Rent,  50 
cents  per  week.  • 

The  school  will  begin  September  6th,  and  continue  45  weeks.  Those  who 
complete  any  of  the  college  courses  will  receive  the  regular  college  degrees* 
You  can  enter  any  time  and  find  suitable  classe«.  You  can  select  your  own 
studies.     Thoroughness  coupled  with  dispatch  is  our  motto. 

Subscribe  f(ir  the  Normal  Teacher,  32  paged  journal,  50  cts.  a  year. 

New  Books  by  J.  V.  COOMBS  :  Elocution,  ^^1.25;  Normal  Method^^ 
$1 ;  English  Pronunciation,  35  cents. 

Send  tor  a  copy  of  our  large  50  page  Catalogue.  It  contains  a  full  discus- 
sion of  Normal  principles.     Address, 

J.  V.  COOMBS,  President, 
or    S.  A.  D.  HARRY, 

7-3t  tOVlNCJTO.N,    IM) 


Purdue  University 


XjA-FA-ITETTE,    XHTID. 


Fall  Term  begins  Thursday,  September  8, 1887. 


SEVEN  SCHOOLS  AND  A  PREPARATORY  CUSS : 

I.  School  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

II.  School  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering. 

III.  School  of  Civil  Engineering. 

IV.  School  of  Science. 

V.  School  of  Industrial  Art. 

VI,  School  of  Pharmacy. 

VII.  School  of  Domestic  Economy. 

VIII.  Preparatory  Qass . 


Examination  for  admission  will  be  held  in  each  county  by  tiie 
County  Superintendent  on  the  last  Saturday  in  August,  and  at  the 
University  September  6  and  7,  1887. 

On^  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  will  pay  all  n€t:essary  expenses  for 
one  year  at  the  University. 

Women  admitted  to  all  Departments. 

The  Preparatory  Department  will  receive  students  and  thoroughly 
fit  them  for  entrance  to  the  University  classes. 

Send  for  a  catalogue  to  Registrar,  Purdue  University,  La  Fayette, 
Ind.,  or  to 

JAMES  H.  SMART, 

8-21  PrBsident  PurduB  UnivBrsity, 


American  Normal  College, 

LOGANSPOBT,  IND. 

First  Fall  Term  begins 
August  9,  1887. 

Siudtnti  can  Enter  al  any  Time. 
AD  V  ANTAQ-rcS. 


CALKNTJAB. 

,  .8*7. 


Wtnim   T».m  beglBi  TL'n '.r/ lo,  Ism' 
SniHC  Tiau  bcginKi  Marcti  »,   itSB. 


CUA8.  E.  EIRCHEK,  A.  M.,  Frlneipal. 

iW.  S.  KARSHMAN,  K.  S. 
R  H.  C    MOBBS. 
PAKT.  B.  BIGLER,  B.  S. 


Quotations  and  Select  Stories 

Opening  Exercises 

IN    SCHOOLS. 
COBplled  by  flEOBOE  F.  BtSS,  IndUHpolls,  Idd. 

"Where  can  I  get  suilsble  iwlections  to  read  u  a.  part  of  my  morning  exer- 
cius?"  is  a  queviiun  oflen  atked. 

This  l>ook  contsint  just  such  selections.  It  contains  356  pp.,  prinled  OD 
good  paper,  and  nealijr  bi'Uiid  in  cloth. 

It  will  be  sent  po-.l-paid  lo  any  address  on  receipt  of  ONB  DOLL4R. 

Agsnts  Wanted  Address,         GEORGE  P.  .BASS, 

7.tf  School  No.  3,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

MB8.  Hailman's 

Kindergarten  Training  School! 

OPENS  SEFIEHBEE  7.  1887. 

This  school  offers  superior  advantages  to  ladles  who  desire  to  be- 
come Kindergartners.     Send  for  circulars  to 

Mrs.  Eudoea  Hailman, 


mOETiilllOMiL 


i 


AND- 


BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 


■O- 


miLL  OPEN  ITS  15th  YERR  RUE.  29,  IBBl, 


THIS  IS  THE 


Largest  Normal  School  w  the  United  States 


>iND    OFFERS 


ADVANTAGES  FOUND  AT  NO  OTHER  SIMILAR  INSTITUTION. 


For  the  coming  year,  the  facilities  will  be  largely  increased, 
and  the  expenses  made  less  than  ever  before. 

The  school  continues  its  remarkable  growth,  which  is  the  best 
evidence  that  the  work  meets  the  wants  of  the  masses. 

Catalogues  giving  full  particulars  mailed  free. 


The  Spring  Term  will  open   March  29,   1887. 
The  Summer  Term  will  open  June  7,   1887. 
The   Fall  Term  will  open  August  29,    1887. 
The  First  Winter  Term  will  open  November  9,  1887. 
The  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  17,  i887. 


Address, 


H  B.  BROWN,  Principal, 
or  O.  P.  KINSIIY^  AsBooiate 

7-tf 


J.  M.  &  I.  H -AJ[ L  n o^  r>. 

Sborteet,  Beet,  and  Moet  PoDular  Line  to 

LooisTJlle,  Nasbville,  Memphis,  ChattaDooga,  Atkota^  Mobile  &  New  Orleans. 

It  in  obyiously  to  the  advantage  of  passengers  going  South  to  purchase 
tickets  by  the  direct  route.    The  facilities  oflfered  are  unequalled. 

Pftlace  Sleeping  Cars  and  ek'gant  Parlor  Cars  run  between  Chicago  and 
Louisville  daily  without  change. 

Through  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleeping  Car^  between  St.  Louis  and  Louif- 
rille  daily.     These  are  rare  advantages.    Speed  and  safety. 

Ask  your  friends  if  they  have  ever  ridden  over  the  "  Jeif "  and  they  will 
answer,  "yes,  always  take  the  old  reliable  " 

J.  M.  &  I.  R.  R. 

For  information  as  to  rates,  route,  and  time  of  leaving  of  trains,  please  ap- 
ply to  H.  R.  DERING,  Ass't  Pass.  Agt.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Office  northeast  comer  Washington  and  Illinois  Sts.,  opposite  Bates  House« 

JAS.  McCREA,  Manager,  Columbus,  O. 
6-7t  E.  A.  FORD,  Gen*l  Pass.  Agt.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fort  Wayne,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville 


The  Popular  Route 

Ft.  WAYNE,  INDIANAPOLIS,  TERRE  HAUTE,  EVANSVILLE,  St.  LOUIS. 


MAiM  — — BKTWBBN jL€m 

FORT  WAYNE  AND  INDIANAPOLIS 

Than  any  other  Route. 

OO    3&ff  XX^ZIfil     0:^O3E1.^FXSBX1.    OO 

^mim  And  quicker  by  tukbs  houks,  between  M0'^ 

LOUISVILLE  AND   FOKT  WAYNE. 

NO  CHANGE  OF  CARS  between  CINCINNATI  AND  FORT  WAYNE 

Via  White  Water  Railroad. 

All  Trains  arrive  and  depart  from  Central  Union  Passenger  Station,  Cin- 
cinnati, comer  Third  Street  and  Central  Avenue. 

DIRECT  CONNECTION  at  Fort  Wayne  with  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Trains,  for 
all  Points  North  and  East. 

ASK  FOR  TICKETS  via  Fart  Wayne,  CincinnaH  ^  Louisville  RaUroad 
For  sale  by  all  Agents  of  Connecting  Lines,  East,  West,  North  and  South 

W.  W.  WORTHINGTON,  ROBT.  T.  KINNAIRD, 

Geaanl  Superintendent  GenM  I'icket  Agent, 

9-tf  VoMT  Wavmb,  Ind. 


NORMAL 


Pedagogical  Institute  ^  GomiDeniial  Golleoe, 

HOPE,  BARTHOLOMEW  COUNTY,  INDIANA. 


Teachers'  Spring-  Session  Opens  Marcli  29, 1887 

■V-InaDlre  Into  tb«  nuriu  ot  thli  Hhoot  txture  joa  ■ttend  *bt  oUmt.    Ap  neM 
Imu,  cata&gue,  ■(&, 

AddrtH 
Mf  J.  F.  W.  OATCH,  PrincipsL 

'  APPARATUS   FOR. 

Colleges,  AeaJeioies,  aod  Hi^h  Sehook 


OK  THE  SCIENCES. 

CoDplcU  ScU  in  Phyiicm,  GFology,  Anuomy.  Pkydslocy, 

CBsmuIry,  BoUny,  Alirauomr,  Eic 

Correspondence  Solicited.     Descriptive  and 
Priced  Catalogue  free  to  Teachers. 

""■"- """"IINGCO.. 

MANUFACTURERS, 

4.4t  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  8.  A. 


"Whih  Block."  0pp.  Poit-OISce. 

TBI.LUVUtl  COimCUL  MB  SBOET-BANP  BCBOOl  III  HDIUI. 

FKRILIRIT  riCDLn  OF  IieiBIIICID  tID  GDIPI1HT  URnDCnU. 

Tuchen  and  other  pcnoni  deliring  to  qualify  far  CviDDieicial  or  Sfaort-hand  iHKt, 
will  End,  al  thil   InXilution,  ample  and  complete   facilitiel  for  tuch  prijuraum.     Ike 

ClaaauiillndlvldnBl  tnatructioQ.    Stadentu  enter  at  any  time. 

Send  for  CatalOfuc  and  Otmminial  Currrml,  rail.     Addrets, 

2-lf  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY,  IndUnapolis,  Ind. 

UNION  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE, 

ICEBOH,  SULLIViJI  COTUnT,  HD. 
DEFARTMEITTS:    CLASSICAL— 6  year..    SCIENTIFIC— 4  jcKn- 

GIBLICAL-3  yean.    ACAOEUIC— i  Tfan. 
NORMAL  CLASS— Eacb  SprisE  Terra.    MUSICAL— InimimeDBl  ud  VwaL 

DRAWING  and  PAINTING.    Equal  Adviaiaaei  toboth  Seiei. 
EXPEMBES:    Tuibon  Ii  per  T«nii-p»yaijU  in  CoUrie  Script  »  Cub.    lacidcalia 

'KuTi".'— .^weekii-bejiniSepieinber).  1883. 

Wiater  Temi— 13  weeka— begini  Jjecember  5,  .B83. 

Spnns  and  Normal  Term— ■•  wetki-beetni  Maci:b  11,  lUt- 
PsTfurlher    .    iculan,  addren  Riv.  E.  MUllGE.  PnndaBI,or 

ithif  Piop.  B.  F.  McHENRY,  SecKtBT- 


Eclectic  Series—New  Publications. 


Sample  Copy  and 

BxehftiiM 

Introduction  Piioe 

PrlM. 

9.20 

$.12 

-      .26 

.16 

-    .36 

.20 

-       .42 

.26 

-    .60 

.36 

ECLECTIC  GUIDE  TO  HEALTH.— Scientific  Temperance  Phys- 
iology and  Hygiene.  A  revision  and  rearrangement  of  the  popular  Eclec- 
tic Physiology,  which  is  still  continued  in  publication.  The  effect  of  alco- 
h  }lic  drinks  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system  is  fully  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  each  division  of  the  subject,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  the  laws  in  several  States  requiring  Tem- 
perance Physiology  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  190  pp.,  cloth.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated  by  engravings  and  full-page  colored  plates.  Sample  copy 
and  Introduction  price,  60c. 

ECLECTIC  GERMAN  PRIMER  AND  READERS. 

Eolectio  Qerman  Primer,    -       -       -       - 
Eoleotio  Qennan  First  Beader, 
Eoleotio  German  Seoond  Beader, 
Eolectio  Oerman  Third  Beader,     -       -       - 
Eoleotio  Oerman  Fonrtli  Beader, 

Embracing  a  thorough  course  in  Language  Lessons  and  Composition; 
Translation  Exercises;  German  Lessons  with  interlinear  Translations;  Ger- 
man Script  LeKSons,  etc. 

Richly  Illustrated.  The  only  German  Series  Published  equal  in 
merit  and  attractiveness  to  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers. 

MORRIS'S  SCRIPTURE  READINGS.  By  Edw.  D.  Morris,  Lane 
Theological  Seminary.  One  hundred  selections  from  the  various  versions  of 
the  Bible.  For  school  purposes :  Opening  exercises,  responsive  readings, 
etc.    Cloth,  244  PP>     Introduction  and  Sample  Copy  price,  60c. 

WHITE'S  PEDAGOGY.  By  £.  E.  White,  Supt.  Cincinnati  Public 
School^  author  of  White's  Arithmetics.     Mailing  price,  $1.17. 

ECLECTIC  LANGUAGE  LESSONS.  By  M.  E.  Thalbeimer, 
author  of  Histories.  Profusely  illustrated.  Full  cloth.  Introduction  and 
Sample  Copy  price,  35  cents. 

ECLECTIC  SERIES  -THE  FOFULAR  STANDARDS 

More  Largely  Used  than  any  others  In  Pablio  and  Private  Sohooli. 
McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  and  Charts,  White's  New  Arithmetics, 
McGuffey's  Revised  Spellers,  Ray's  New  Algebras, 

Ray's  New  Arithmetics,  Schuyler's  Mathematical  Series, 

Harvey's  Revised  Grammars,  Milne's  Arithmetics  and  Algebras, 

New  Eclectic  Geographies,  Holbrook's  Normal  Grammars, 

New  Eclectic  Copy  Books,  Ridpath's  U.  S.  Histories, 

Eclectic  U.  S.  Histories,  Thalheimer's  Histories, 

Eclectic  System  of  Drawing,  Forhriger's  Drawing  Tablets, 

Eclectic  Book-keeping,  Long's  Language  Exercises,  etc. 

***  Send  for  our  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction   Rates.  *.* 

M  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO,  Publisher,  Ciocinnati,  Ohio. 

[5-tf] 


SILVER,  ROGERS  &  CO. 


PUBLISHERS  OF   THE 


Normal  Music  Readers  and  Charts, 

By  John  W.  Tufts  and  H.  E.  Holt. 

SOIEIITIFIO  TEXT-BOOKS,  EDUOATIONAL  BOOKS.  ETC., 

And  Dealers  in  Wall  Maps  and  School  Apparatas,  ^ 

so  BROMPIELD  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

O.  S.  COOK,  General  Western  Manager, 

133  &  X34  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Send  for  Specimen  Pages ^  Circulars  and  Price  Lists.        6- it 


Rose  polytechnic  institute. 

A  well  Endowed  and  Eztonsivelj  Equipped  Sohool  of 

Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering. 

Work-Shop  for  Students^  practice  completely  furnished  with  the  best 
machinery  and  appliances.    Special  course  in  Chemistry  and  Elec- 
tricity.   Diplomas  from  high  schools  and  academies  of  recog- 
nized standing  accepted  in  lieu  of  an  examination  for 
admission  to  the  Freshman  class.    Expenses  low. 

For  Catalogues  and  information^  address  the  President^ 

T.  C.  MENDENHALL, 

6-2t  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


MONON  ROUTE 


-rt)  iOUISVIlLE;MCWAlBAIIYI CHICAGO  Ri:(fe>- 

• ■  ▼  •  "• 

THE  shortest  AND  MOST  DIRECT  ROUTE  FROM 


To  Frankfort,  Delphi,  Monticello,  Michigan  Cityi 


f 

And  all  points  in  Northern  Indiana^  Michif^an^  Northern  Illinois,  Wiscomsim^ 
lowoy  Minnesota^  Nebraska^  Kansas^  New  Mexico^  Dakota^  Nevada^  Colormdo, 
CaHfomia  and  Oregon, 

S   THROUGH   SOLID   TRAINS   DAILY    8 

From  Indianapolis  to  Chicago;  also^  to  Michigan  City,  Elegant  Puilmam 
SUeping  Cars  on  Night  Trains.  BAGGAGE  CHECKED  TO  DMSTI- 
NATION. 

No  route  can  offer  you  any  better  accommodations  or  lower  rates  than  we 
can.  Road  and  Equipments  first  class.  Steel  Rails,  Miller  Platforms  and 
Buffers,  Air  Brakes,  and  all  modem  improyements.  Superior  advantages  to 
Western  Emigrants.  Land  and  Tourists'  Tickets  to  all  points  reached  bj 
other  lines.  If  you  are  going  West,  Northwest,  or  North,  do  not  pmcfaf  >-i 
your  tickets  until  you  have  seen  our  time-folc^ers  or  called  upon  us. 

For  full  and  reliable  information,  Tickets,  or  Sleeping  Car  Berths,  please 
call  on  or  write  to  I.  D.  BALDWIN, 

District  Passenger  Agent, 
Office,  26  South  Illinois  Street,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

E.  O.  McCORMICK,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Chicago,  III.  3-91 


'ITO"^^    ItBA.r>"V. 


THE  CHEAPEST,  MOSTPRACTICAL,  AND  MOST  TEACHABLE  RHETORIC  PUBJSHED. 
Retail  price,  %t     Sample  copy,  60  cts.    The  best  introductory  rates  ever  offered. 

RAUB'S  STUDIES  IN   LITERATURE.     Refail.  $1  00 

SWINEl!"<>Rr>'^  LITERATURE  FOR  BEGINNERS.    75  ctt 

GRAMMATICAL  ANALYSIS  BY  DIAGRAMS,     as  cts. 
S-zt  Sample  copirs  half  retail.  RAUB  A  CO.,  Box  ia89,  Philadelphia  Pa. 


•  •:^ 


l^EBSTER'S  UNAB 

with  av  wltkMt  PMrat  ladcz. 

^W£9S7Bri^.*^  ^^  K  DICTIOMRY, 

'm 


ED 


4 

fmnoajUhM  uself 


It  hM  3000  more  Words  than  any  other  Am. 
I>ict*T,and  nearly  8  times  the  number  of  Ed- 

t^ings.  *'  It  la  an  ever-present  and  reliable 
ool-master  to  the  whole  family." 


118,000  Words,  3000  Engravings. 

I  eaZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD, 

^25,000  Titles,  (recently  added)  and 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  OIGTIOMRT. 

nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons, 

ILL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 


fich 

Webatec  is  Standard  AufhoT-ity  in  the  Government  Printing  OfBoe,  and  with  the  0.  & 

Supreme  Court,  and  is  recommended  by  State  Sup'ts  of  Schools  in  36  States. 

Publiahea  by  G.  &  C.  9CERRIAAI  ft  CO.,  8pring:field,  Maaa. 


INDIANAfOLlS,  IND. 


Eitabliihed  37  T*«r«. 

WHEN  BLOCK,  24  to  40  Norih  Pennsylvania  Street,  Opposite  the  Post-Office. 

Best  place  to  secure  a  thoroughly  practical  and  sound  Business  or  Short-Hand 

Education      The  instructors  are  men  of  experience  and  established 

professional  reputation.     Course  of  study  either  elective  or 

prescribed.     Students  enter  any  time,     v^lass  and 

individual  in^^truction.    School  year  and 

Night  School  will  open  Sept    5. 

D!^  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Commercial  Current,  free^  to  any  address. 
8-tf REDMAN,  HIBEB  ft  08B0RN,  Proprtetora. 

KINDERGARTEN 

SUPPLIES, 

PRIMAR  Y SCHOOL  AIDS, 

And  articles  specially  adapted  to  the  Enteatainment  and  instruction  of  Children  at  Home. 
For  Cauloffues  address. 
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'IHOS,  CHARLES,  i^esttm  Agent, 
75  and  77  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago. 


NORMAL 


imiiim  mm  m  couuEm  \m\ 

HOPE,  BARTHOLOMEW  COUNTY,  INDIANA. 


Teachers'  Spring  Session  Opens  Mareli  29, 1887 


IMInquire  Into  the  merits  of  this  school  before  you  attend  any  other.    For  tpeekU 
4§rms,  €aiak^r*t^t  etc. , 

Address 


94f 


J.  F.  W.  QATCH,  Principal. 


MAXWELL'S  PRIMARY  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE  AND  COMPOSITIOIL 

z.    This  book  is  intended  for  use  in  Primary  Grades  ezclasively. 

a.  It  is  the  only  book  of  iis  kind  in  the  market  that  dispenses  both  with 
the  technical  terms  of  grammar  and  with  the  circumlocutions  that  have 
been  substituted  for  them. 

3.  It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  that  provides  equal  facilities  and  eqaal 
drill  for  training  in  the  use  of  both  oral  and  written  language. 

4.  It  will  not  only  supply  all  the  work  that  is  necessary  for  language 
training  in  primary  grades,  but  it  will  take  the  place  in  any  class  of  a  spd> 
ler  or  a  supplementary  reader.  It  will  take  the  place  of  a  speller  becanse 
the  number  of  words,  the  spelling  and  use  of  which  will  be  learned  nainrally 
by  the  children  in  writing  the  language  exercises,  is  far  greater  than  the  num- 
ber of  words  only  the  spelling  of  which  would  be  learned,  and  that  unnaturally, 
from  that  instrument  of  torture — the  spelling  book.  It  will  take  tlie  place 
of  a  supplementary  reader,  because  it  contains  a  greater  amount  and  vari* 
ety  of  reading  matter  than  any  Third  Reader  in  existence. 

5.  It  can  be  handled  without  difficulty  in  the  class-room.  N  )t  all  teachen 
are  gifted  in  the  direction  of  teaching  language  Even  the  weakest  teacher, 
however,  may  obtain  good  results  by  the  use  of  this  t>ook.  By  simply 
allowing  the  pupils  to  ask  each  other  the  questions  propounded  under  the  head 
of  ''Oral  Exercises,"  and  requiring  them  to  answer  in  complete  sentences,  tnd 
then  to  follow  the  directions  of  the  book  with  regard  to  the  **  Written  Ezo- 
cises,"  work  of  a  high  order  of  merit  may  be  attained.  The  most  accomplisl»d 
teacher  of  language,  on  the  other  hand,  will  find  m  the  exercises  given  so  masy 
suggestions  leading  him  on  to  better  methods  and  newer  fields  of  work. 

6.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  teachers'  manual.  It  is  a  pupil's  book^ 
and  as  such  should  be  in  every  pupil's  hands.   Introduction  Price,  30c 

A.  S.  BARNES  ^  CO.«  PUBLISETEBS, 

III  William  St.,  New  York.    265  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
CYRUS  SMITH,  Indian^tpolis,  Agent  for  Indidna  and  Mich.  7  31 

Do  Not  Delay  ^c.'.';;i*ei'.r«^?i;.,A  Good  Position. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  register  for  Fall  Positions.  Men  who  have  been  promoted  tlui 
Summer  through  our  Agency,  (to  Professorship  Latin,  laooo;  Modem  Lan^uas^ea,  ^ifloo; 
Principalflhip,  $1600;  Mathematics,  $i6co;  Biology,  $1800;  Superintendcncy,  $1500;  Lady 
(High  School),  $1000;  Lady  Assistant,  $900;  German  and  History,  $8o(^  etc.,  etc.)  have 
left  vacancies  which  they  will  be  very  glad  to  assist  us  in  filling  with  members  of  tite 
Asso  iation. 

We  have  now  on  our  books  ove'  ONE.  THOU  SAND  VACANCIES  ui  all  grades 
of  school  work.  There  is  no  kind  of  position  in  teaching  which  we  are  not  called  npoi 
to  fill  some  time  during  the  year.  The  following  are  samples  of  the  vacancies  we  lum 
to  fill.— 

Saperintendency  in  O^nn.  S1500;  Mass.  fiSoo;  New  York  $zaoo,  $1400,  $ifco,  SiTn" 
Penn  f^Boo  $  300,  and  seveial  at  fioooand  $1200  Ohio,  three  at  $1500^  five  at  fiaoo, 
and  several  at  $1000  Ind.  Mich  ,  111.  and  Wis.,  several  between  $1500  and  $aooo,  aada 
large  number  at  Sxooo  to  $1500. 

Uig^h  School  Principalship,  $1800,  $1500,  $1300,  and  fooo,  and  a  large  anmbtf 
below.  Also  many  calls  for  High  School  AsbisTANTs,  Music  raACHBRs,  and  teachen 
of  Drawing  and  Psnmanship. 

We  have  300  places  for  Primary  and  Grammar  teachers,  and  get  calls  for  five  to  tea 
at  a  time  from  every  State  in  the  West.     We  believe  you  will  nnd  some  of  your 
friends  among  our  list  of  patrons. 

If  you  visit  the  city  during  the  session  of  the 

do  not  £ul  to  call  on  us.     Our  office  is  in  the  very  center  of  the  cit^,  opposite  the 
House.    We  shall  be  glad  to  either  introduce  teachers  to  Superintendents  and  Boards 
willing  to  engage,  or  direct  teachers  to  Boards  who  have  asked  us  to  recommend. 

Write  at  once  for  circulars  to 

i  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

7-at    ORVILLE  BREWER,  Managbr.  170  Sute  Street,  Chicago.  U. 


ITienna,  1873.    Philadelphia,  1876.     Paris,  1878.     New  Orleans,  1885. 


THE  NATIONAL  MUSIC  COURSE 

Xhe  Oaly  Complete  Series  of  Books  and  Charts  for  Systematic  Musical  Instruction  ia 

All  Grades  ot  Schools. 

Tbe  Teattmony  of  New  Diii^land  (the  home  of  most  of  the  competing  sjrsteros). 

I.  The  National  Music  Course  is  in  exclusive  (or  nearly  exclusive)  us«>  in  29  cities. 
walk  a  population  of  TSOfSMI*  The  only  system  authorised  for  the  Public  Schools  ok 
Boston. 

a.  rhe  National  Music  Course  is  largely  used  in  6  other  cities,  with  a  population 
of  110,9S4. 

3.  Loc  1  Systems  are  used  i  >  8  cities^  with  a  population  of  10(1,0579 

4.  All  other  systems  can  claim  exclusive  (or  nei^rly  exclusive)  use  in  6  cities,  with  a 
population  of  110,S8S« 

Tlse  Teatimony  of  the  Country  at  I«arge. 

I.    The  National  Music  Course  is  in  exclusive  (or  nearly  exclusive)  use  in  121  catiea 
Waides  County  and  State  adoptions,  the  latest  of  which  (April.  1885)  is  Iionlalana* 
a.     The  National  Mnstic  Course  Is  largely  used  in  18  other  cities. 

3.  Local  Systems  are  used  in  10  cities. 

4.  All  other  systems  can  claim  exclusive  (or  nearly  exclusive)  use  in  69  cities. 

A  valuable  pamphlet  on  Musical  Instruction  in  Schools  mailed  free  on  application  to 
the  publishers. 

GINN  *  COMPANT, 

Boston,  New  York  nnd  Chicago. 

THOMAS  P.  BAIXABD, 

No.  4i  South  High  St.  Columbus,  O. ,  Agent  for  Southern  Ind.,  Ohio,  Ky.  and  Tenn. 

W.S.  BBITTH, 
I — tf  x8o  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Agent  for  Northern  Indiana. 

IS  THB  DIRBCT  LIHB  f  0  THE  WEST. 

By  it  yon  can  always  get  as  low  rates  as  by  indirect  routes,  quicker 
time  and  better  accommodations.  It  is  the  short  line  to  St.  Louis,  and  all 
points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas  and  other  Western  States  and  Terri* 
tones.  Four  through  trains  from  Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis  as  follows  r 
Leaye  Indianapolis  at  7:30  a.  m.,  i2:oo  noon,  8:00  p.  M.,  and  11:00  P.  m. 
Anive  St.  Louis  at  5  p.  m.,  7:30  P.  m.,  2:45  a.  m.  and  7:00  a.  m.,  respectively 

Parlor  Cars  are  run  on  day  trains.  New  Reclining  Chair  Cars  and 
Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  on  night  trains.  These  are  a  great  luxury  and 
comfort  to  passengers  taking  long  journeys.  Connections  are  made  in 
Union  Depots  whenever  changes  are  necessary ;  thus  transfers  are  entirely 
avoided. 

The  Vandaua  affords  comfort  and  fast  trains  to  passen/ers  holding 
•econd-class  tickets.  Baggage  checked  through  from  starting  point  U> 
destination.  Round  trip  tickets  to  all  important  land  points  are  regularly 
on  sale,  and  are  sold  at  a  reduction  from  one-way  rates. 

Information  regarding  the  line,  through  car  service,  rates  of  fare, 
etc.,  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  upon  application  to  any  agent  of  the 
company,  or  H.  R.  DERING, 

Assistant  General  Pasaaagar  Agaat, 
2.11  48  W.  Washington  Street,  Indianapous,  Ind. 
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S  O  TJ_T  EC  i 
J.  M.  «fe  I.  H  AJ[ L R 0.i^  D. 

Shortesti  Best,  and  Moot  PoDular  Line  %o 

LoQJSTiiifi,  Nasbviiie,  Mnphis,  Chattanooga,  Atiaata,  Mobile  &  Net  Orioft 


It  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  passengers  going  Sontli  to 
tickets  bf  the  direct  route.    The  facilities  offered  are  unequalled. 

Palace  Sleeping  Can  and  elegant  Parlor  Cars  ran  between  Oucafo 
Louisyille  daily  without  change. 

Through  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  between  St  Louis  and 
▼ille  daily.    These  are  rare  advantages.  2Speed  and  safety. 

•    Ask  your  friends  if  they  have  ever  ridden  over  the  "Jeff"  and  they  wil 
answer,  '*yes,  always  take  the  old  reliable  " 

J.  M.  &  I  R.  R. 

For  information  as  to  rates,  route,  and  time  of  leaving  of  trains^  please  sp 
ply  to  H.  R.  D  P  iss.  Agt.,  Indianapolis,  lad. 

Office  northeast  corner  W:<  .  in  Sts.,  opposite  Bates  Housb 

JAS.  McCREA,  Ma;     er,  • ). 

6.7t  E.  A.  1      V.  •  .  .    1  •  Pass.  Agt.,  Pittsboigfa,  Pk. 

Fort  Wayne,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville 


The  Popular  Route 

in  ok/th  ^.mtd  sotjth. 

Ft.  WAYNE,  INDIANAPOLIS,  TERRE  HAUTE,  EVANSVILLE,  St.  LOUIS. 


MmO  BKTWBBN JLO 

FORT  WAYNE  AND  INDIANAPOLIS 

Than  any  other  Route. 
Jmf^mf  And  quicker  by  thkrs  houhs,  between  iviV 

LOUISVILLE  AND   FORT  WAYNE. 

NO  CHANGE  OF  CARS  between  CINCINNATI  AND  FORT  WAYNE 

Via  White  Water  Railroad. 

All  Trains  arrive  and  depart  from  Central  Union  Passenger  Station,  Qb- 
cinnati,  comer  Third  Street  and  Central  Avenne. 

DIRECT  CONNECTION  at  Fort  Wayne  with  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Ttains^  lor 
•11  Points  North  and  East 

ASK  FOR  TICKETS  via  Fort  Wayne,  Cmcinnati  6*  LouisifiiU  Umirmd 
For  sale  by  all  AgenU  of  Connecting  Lines,  East,  Wkst,  No&th  and  Soom 

W.  W.  WORTHINGTON,  ROBT.  T.  KINNAIRD, 

0«B«nl  SupflriBtandMit.  G«a1  Ticket  Afeat, 

^tf  rorr  Watm^  laa 


^s^ 


MONON  ROUTE 


•    r 


-i^]  Uwisviiie.Newaibaiiy*  CHICACO  RY.Cfe- 
THK  SHORTEST  AND  MOST  DIRECT  ROUTE  PROM 


To  Frankfort,  Deiphii  Mtinticeilo.  Michigan  Cityi 


^nd  aU  points  in  Northern  Indiana,  Michi^an^  Northern  Illinois^  H^iscotMn^ 
d9wa^  Minfusota,  Ne^aska^  Kansas^  New  Mexico^  Dakota^  Nevada,  Colorado^ 
^ai^mia  etnd  Oregon, 

a   THROUGH  SOLID   THAINS   DAILY   S 

Jf^^om  India$uipolis  to  Chicago;  also,  to  Michigan  City.  Elegant  PuUmam 
SUeping  Cars  on  Night  Trains.  BAGGAGE  CHECKED  TO  DESTI- 
NATION 

No  route  cmn  offer  yon  any  better  accommodations  or  lower  rates  than  we 
•can.  Road  and  Equipments  first-class.  Steel  Rails,  Miller  Platforms  and 
Puffers,  Air  Brakes,  and  all  modem  improTcments.  Superior  advantages  to 
Western  Emigrants.  Land  and  Tourists'  Tickets  to  all  points  reach^  by 
other  lines.  If  you  are  going  West,  Northwest,  or  North,  do  not  purch^^e 
^oiir  tickets  until  you  have  seen  our  time-folders  or  called  upon  us. 

For  full  and  reliable  information.  Tickets,  or  Sleeping  Car  Berths,  please 
•call  on  or  write  to  L  D.  BALDWIN, 

District  Pdssenger  Agent, 
Office,  26  South  IlUnois  Street,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

E.  O.  Mccormick,  Gch.  Pass.  Agt.,  Chicago,  III.  3-91 

THE    GREj^T 

PAN-HANDLE  ROUTE. 


♦•♦ 


Olucago,  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburgh  Eulwav. 
^ttsburgh.  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  Railway. 

^  —18  THE— 

SHORTEST,  QUICKEST  AND  BEST 

—LINE  GOING— 

EAST,  WEST,  NORTHWEST  &  SOUTa 


Unexcelled  Through  Car  Service.    Superior  Equipment.    Prompt 

Connections  in  Union  Depot. 


PULLMAN  CAHS  THROUGH  BETWEEN  ALL    THE  GREA7 

COMMERCIAL  CENTERS. 

Pittsborffh,   Harrisbnrg,  Baltimore,  Washington,   Philadelphia,  New  York, 

Colnmbiia,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  LouisTille. 

Th«  idYaatacM  offered  to  Paneac«t  via  ^•»-!laadle  Route  are  nneanailed.  The 
are  always  m  low  as  by  anv  other  line.  All  modern  unprovements  oonauce  to  speed, 
lit  aad  Muety  Bagsage  caecked  throuah  to  destiiution.  Superior  terriee  ia  every 
fSBpect.  Ageat  of  the  company  will  cheerfvlly  furnish  information  in  regard  to  traiaSL 
^oaaeclkos,  aad  rates  of  Cure.  H.  R.  DEERINO, 

Airt  Oenl  Pass.  Agent,  Indianapolis,  lad. 
Jamis  McCasA,  ICaaager,  CoiumDaa,  Ohio. 

6-7t  E.  A.  FORD,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Pittsborgh,  Pa. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY^  IJ^D. 

hH  Ten  berlM  Sept.  9,  1886.      Wlstor  Tem,  Jaiu  4y  1887 

Sprlnr  Term  begliis  MAreh  22^  1887» 


BIGHT  COLLKOIATS  COUR8S8. 

I.  The  Conne  in  Andent  Classics.  5.  Coarse  in  Philosophy. 

3.  The  Course  in  Modern  CUssics.  6.   Coarse  in  Mathemadcs  and  niyiJii 

3.  The  Cooise  in  Eng.  Literature.  7.   Conne  ill  BioloQr  and  GeolaQT* 

4.  Course  in  Hist  and  Pol.  Science.  8.   Course  in  Chemistry. 

Also,   a   Preparatory   Course. 


The  Fftll  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  Collie  Year,  Thandi^ 
Morning,  September  9,  1886.  Students  to  be  examined  should  pveMit 
themselves  two  days  earlier. 

THltion  Free.  Contingent  Fee,  I5  per  term.  Library  Fee  required  of  all^ 
1 1. 00.     Fees  must  l^  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Wemen  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 

A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer.  DAVID  S.  JORDAN,  PrtsidemL 

WM.  W.  SPANGLER,  Secretary.  9-IT 

for 


TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS,        -        -        -        S.  S.  Lauux.  ^3  00 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING, Swktt.  i  50 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING,      •        Thvfito.  i  75 

EDUCATION  AND  EDUCATORS,            -        -        -          Kay.  3  00 

EDUCATIONAL  REFORMS,         .        -        .        .           QoKX.  i  50 

CALDERWOOD  ON  TEACHING, i  00 

LECTURES  ON  SCIENCE  and  EARLY  EDUCATION,  Patnx.  i  00. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TEACHING,     -        -        -        .     Johonnot.  i  50 


7-tf  16  and  18  West  Washington  Street 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qents^  Fomishing  Gfoods^  Tnmks  h  Valnai 

NO.  3S  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOUS,  IND. 


mi  PEICES  DO  Ti  DSE ! 


THIS  QUESTION  is  well  worth  yeur  consideration,  if  you  value  time, 
tience  and  satisfaction.  Do  you  wish  a  pencil  with  a  strong,  tough  and 
smooth  lead,  with  straight  grained  wood  that  can  be  easily  cut,  and  with  lead 
'ftliat  will  not  break  in  sharpening,  and  will  not  need  to  be  touched  to  the 
%ongue  to  make  it  mark  ?     If  so,  see  that  the  pencil  you  get  is  stamped 


"DIXON'S  Z^^  SM" 


ETC 


The  "SM"  is  the  favorite  lor  general  use,  being  equal  to  a  No.  2  in  softness 
of  lead.  Both  harder  and  softer  grades  are  made,  so  that  the  right  pencil  for 
the  right  work  can  always  be  had.  If  your  stationer  does  not  keep  DIX* 
ON'S,  mention  The  School  Journal  and  send  16  cents  for  samples  worth 
double  the  m  jney.  '• 


I'tt 


JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  M.  J. 


WEBSTER'S  UNABBIDOED 

Witk  w  withMt  PateBt  Index. 

I  DiCTIONART. 

llK,(XKi  Wonl.s  :UX)0  Engravings. 

A  filtZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD, 

'^y>Hi\  Titles,  (Just  added)  and 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

nearly  in,oa>  Noted  Pirsons, 

ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 


It  has  9000  more  Words  than  any  other  Am. 
Uict'^,  and  nearly  3  times  the  number  of  En- 

gravrngs.  **  It  is  an  over-present  and  reliable 
chool- master  to  the  whol< 


shool- master  to  the  whole  family.** 


Webster  is  Standard  Authority  in  the  Government  Printing  Offloe,  and  with  the  U.  S. 

Supreme  Court,  and  is  recommended  by  State  Sup'ts  of  Schools  in  36  States. 

PabUahed  by  G.  A  C.  MERBIAM  *  CO.,  Sprlnsfleld,  Mms. 


ROSE  PJLTTEGHtnC  mSTmiTE 

A  Well  Endowed  and  Extensively  Equipped  School  of 

MECHANICAL  AND.  CIVIL  BN61NEBR1N6. 

Work-shop   for   students'  practice  completely  furnished   with    the   best 
machinery  and  appliances.    Special  courses  in  chemistry  and  electricity 
Diplomas  from  high  schools  and  academies  of  rec(^nized  standing  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  a  re-examination  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class* 
Expenses  low.     For  catalogues  and  information,  address  the  President 

s       T  0.  MSHDBNSALL,  Torre  Hante,  Indiana. 


Vienna,  1873.    Philadelphia,  1876.     Paris,  1878.     New  Orleans,  ZS85. 


THE  NATIONAL  MUSIC  COURSE 

The  ObIy  Complete  Series  of  Books  and  Charts  f^r  SfSCemattc  Musical  Instmctioa  is 

AU  Grsdes  ot  Schools. 

Tke  Tefttlmony  of  New  Sngrland  (the  home  of  most  of  the  competia^  eysteml 

I.  The  National  Music  Course  is  in  exclusive  (or  nearlj  exclusive)  u&i  in  S9  citie». 
with  a  population  of  ^S^t 359.  The  only  system  tnthorized  for  tb«  Public  Schoob  sf 
Boston. 

a.  The  National  Music  Course  is  largely  osed  m  j8  other  cities,  with  a  iK»palaiiai 
•f  11*,984. 

3      Loc  <1  Systems  are  used  i  i  3  cities^  with  a  population  of  102S9957, 

4.  All  other  systems  cau  claim  exclusive  (cr  ne&rly  exclusive)  use  in  II  cities^  miA* 
population  of  119,823.    - 

The  Testimony  of  the  CoiintTy  at  Larg-e. 

I.    The  National  Music  Couurse  is  in  exclusive  (or  nearly  exclusive)  use  m  ISl  dtia 
Asides  County  and  State  adoptions,  the  latest  of  which  (April.  iSis)  u  IjOiii« 
3.    The  National  M« sic  Course  Is  largely  used  in  18  other  cities. 

3.  Local  Systems  Jtre  used  in  IS  cities. 

4.  Ail  other  systems  can  claim  exclusive  (or  nearly  exclusive)  use  In  69 

A  vatatabk  pamphlet  en  Musical  Instruction  in  Schools  maOed  free  on  appUdttiDn  te 
ihe  pnhlishcn. 

GINN  &  COMPANY, 

Boston,  New  York  nnd  Chicaso. 

TBOXA8  P*  BA1.LARD, 

No.  4i  South  High  St.  Columbus,  O.,  Agent  for  Southern  Ind.,  Oliio,  Ky.  aad  Tcon. 

W.  8.  8XYTH, 

I— at  180  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Agent  for  Northi 


EARLHAM  COLLEGE, 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 


WINTER  TERM  begins January  5,  1887. 

SPRING  TERM  begins April  6,  1S87. 


rOUB  FULL  OOLLESIATil  OOtTEJEJ  OP  BTUDY. 

Superior  advantages  offered  in  English,   I'rench,   Oerman,  artd  the  Nafnnl 
Sciences.     Extensive  Cabinet  of  Gsolo/y,  Z>ology,  B  itany,  and  Archoedogj. 
Laboratory  facilideii  in  Chemistry  and  Phyaics.     Practical  Work  by.  Students 
in  Astronomy  and  Surve^iig.     Art  Departmeat. 
Students  have  access  to  Libraries  aggregating  more  than  15,000  volumes. 

Plreparatory  School  fits  Stadenti  for  Earlham  and  other  GoUegei. 

Students  in  attendance  last  year  from  seventeen  different  States  and  Territohe«. 

TERMS    REASONABLE. 


For  Catalogues  and  other  information,  address 

ALLEN  JAY,  Trjasurgr.  J.J.  MILLS,'' Prrside^i/. 

1— at 


SfllBflOKSfGREiTmiTOMCmS. 


I 


Contpibutioiis  to  the  ^cieiice  of  Education. 


Professor  of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching  in  the  University 

of  Michigan. 

pp.  xiv.,  358.     lamo,  Cloth,  $1.25. 

A  TiniEL  Y  BOOK,  bearing  on  active  controversies  of  to-day,  and  casting 
new  light  upon  them.  It  is  the  fruit  of  long  study  and  broad  observation; 
the  author  is  a  clear,  strong,  practical  thinker,  bold  in  his  championship  of  his 
own  ideas,  yet  reverent  toward  conservatism  that  can  claim  respect.  The 
book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in  education. 

,  M^tl»od8  of  Ttaphiftg. 

A  hand-book  of  Principles,  Directions  and  Working  Models  for  Common- 
school  Teachers.  By  John  $wett,  principal  of  the  San  Francisco  Girls' 
High  ^c^cpl  aiid  Ncf  m^  CUsi.     1211(0,  ))^rieatber,^UOo,  '    ,  *     • 

Gentle  Measures  in  Training  the  Youngs. 
By  Jacob  Abbott.    Illustrated,    ismo,  ckxb;  $1.00. 

Browning's  Educational  Theories. 

Ad  introduction  to  History  of  Educational  Theories.  By  OsCAR  BROWN- 
ING, M.  A.,  King's  College,  Cambridge,  England.     l6rao,  cloth,  50  cents. 

^  Power  and  Authority  of  School  Officers  and  Teachers 

In  ihe  Management  and  Government  of  Public  Schools  and  over  Pupils  out 
of  Schools,  as  determined  by  the  Court.^of  the  Several  States,  By  a  Member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bar.     i6mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

Manual  Training. 

/The  Solution  of  Social  and  Industrial  Problems.  By  Charles  H.  Ham. 
Illustrated,     pp.  pixii.,  404.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

1.  Single  copies  of  any  of  the  above  named  books  will  be  mailed,  prepaid, 
to  any  address  on  the  receipt  of  the  price. 

2.  "When  books  are  ordered  for  the  use  of  Institute  Classes,  or  Reading 
Circles,  or  in  clubs  of  six  or  more,  we  will  send  the  same  by  express  at  a  dis- 
count of  20  per  cent,  from  the  prices  given. 

On  account  of  these  speicial  rates,  cash  must  accompany  the  order.  Money 
may  be  sent  to  us  by  Post  OfHce  Money  Order  or  Draft,  Registered  Letter  or 
Express.  Address,' 

W.  J.  BUTTON. 

OmiTAi  l^eaimm  Agent 
for  tht  IntroducHom  of  Schoot  Books  379  Wabash  Ave.,  OhicafiTO,  111. 

i-at. 


Priflierof  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

AND 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

By  Wiilicun  Thayer  Smith,  M.  D.,  Dartmouth  MedicaJ  Coilmgm. 


MOST  WIDELY  ADOPTED, 

UNIVERSALLY  APPROVED. 

THOROUGHLY  SCIENTIFIC 

Specially  Adapud  to  meet  all  the  Requirements  of  Recent  T 

perance  Legislation.! 


THE  PRIMER  is  desif^ned  for  youngest  classes.     Price  for  £jca% 
Han  and  Introduction^  30  cents. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  is  designed  for  upper  grammar  classes  and  as- 
graded  schools.     Price  Jor  Exammaticn  and  intorduction^  50  cents. 


IVISON,  BLAKEMAN.  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
149  WabMh  Ave.,  CHICAGO.     753  and  755  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

The  Common  Branches. 

■ 

THB  BB8T  BOOKS. 

THE  FEWEST  IN  THE  SERIES^ 

AT  TBB  LBikBT  BXPBMBB. 


READING— Swinton's  Series  of  Readers.    Five  Books. 
SPELLING— Swinton's  Word  Book  of  Spelling.     One  Book. 
ARITHMETIC— Fish's  Series.     7kw  Books. 
GEOGRAPHY— Swinton's  Series.     Two  Books. 
GRAMMAR— Wells's  Shorter  Course.     One  Book. 
HISTORY— Swinton's  Condensed  United  States.     One  Boek, 
PENMANSHIP— Spencerian  Copy-Books.    Series. 


To  those  desiring  to  use  the  best  books  in  their  schools  we  would  say,  avail 
youiself  of  **  Exchange  Rates."  While  you  can  obtain  at  merely  nomiasl 
prices  this  series  of  established  character,  embodying  the  most  approved 
methods,  ripe  scholarship,  and  the  highest  order  of  mechanical  ezceUence, 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  retaining  in  use  any  books  of  questionable  value. 

Descriptive  List  sent  on  request. 

Correspondence  respecting  books  for  introduction  solicited. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 


753  and  766  Breadway,  14Q  Wabaah  Avenae. 

NEW  YOBK.  OHIOAGOw 


Drawiwg  Books  for  Public  Schools. 

itie  Prani  Systeni  of  Books,  Reirlseil  from  the  Walter  Sinitli  System. 

m 

Teachers'  Manuals  with  full  and  explicit  directions  for  the  work  of  each  grade. 
Every  teacher  can  learn  how  to  Uach  drawing  by  studying  the  Prang  Manuals, 

The  Prang  System  is  more  extensively  naed  than  all  others  put  together.    Nete  a 
few  of  the  cities  and  schools  using  it :~ 

STATE  NORMAL,  TERRE  HAUTE,  INDIANAPOLIS, 

CHICAGO,  DETROIT,  COLUMBUS,  O., 

TOLEDO,  O.,  FT  WAYNE,  BLOOMINGTON, 

/ACKSON,      RICHMOND,      STATE  NORMAL,  NORMAL,  ILL,, 
VALPARAISO  NORMAL,    STATE  NORMAL,  CARBONDALE. 

P&iVQ'B  MODELS  FOR  TBACHnrO  PBAWnrG«-B*P«cinlly  designed  for  teach- 
ing^  Drawing  from  objecu  in  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools. 

P&AHG'B  AIDS  FOB  OBJECT  TBACHIHO. -Large  Wall  Charts,  including  Ulustra- 
tions  of  the  Anunal  Kingdom,  Ethnographical,  Geographical  and  Zoological  Charts. 

PrADir's  Natural  Higtorj  Series  for  Sokools. 

Prang's  Trades  and  Oeeniiations. 

Prang's  €olor  Chart. 

Prang's  Sehool  Peacils* 

Prang's  Sehool  Compasses, 

For  further  particulars  or  catalogue  addresa, 

izABou>  SMITH.  >!».«».     THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  [>-itt]  79  W»baah  At«.  Oliloaso* 

HELPS  AKD  AIDS. 


Live  teachers,  let  me  tell  you  of  a  few  books,  the  use  of  which  will  be  a 
source  of  much  interest  and  help  your  work  daily  and  hourly. 

How  to  Toaoh  and  Stndj  United  States  History.~A  hook  of  Braco 

Outlines,  Tofncs,  Queer  Queries  in  History,  Review  Questions  and  an  Immense 
numher  of  suggestions  to  hoth  teachers  and  pupils  in  regard  to  teaching  and  study- 
ing History.     Cloth,  |i.oo;  two  copies  S1.60. 

Sasj  Experiments — By  Dr.  Home.  Enlarged  edition  just  out.  A  wonderful 
little  book  full  oi  directions  for  making  beautiful  and  interesting  experiments  in 
chemistry,  physiology,  geography,  and  iox^observing  boats  of  natural  phenomena  in- 
tell^ently.  Any  teacher  or  any  ^roung  man  can  get  more  than  ten  dollars  m  pleasure 
besides  much  very  valuable  practical  matter  out  of  this  book.  Price,  paper,  05  cents ; 
cloth,  40  cents. 

Sanual  of  Sehool  Exercises.— contains  matter  for  over  one  hundred  "talks" 
on  practical  subjects,  such  as  water,  money,  railway  building,  etc.  Much  informa- 
tion may  be  Imparted  by  its  use.    Price,  cloth,  94a  pages,  $1.00. 

DIalOgVeS  and  SpeeeheS.— a  large  variety. 

Ovtline S  for  Transferrlnr  PictareS— of  animals,  birds,  noted  men,  etc.,  to 
the  blackboard.    Seventy-five  subjects.    Send  ten  cenu  for  samples. 

Qt  Course — You  wish  to  keep  your  school  up  to  the  hiffhe^t  standard  of  efficiency, 
and  are  continually  on  the  look-out  for  anything  that  will  add  to  this  attractiveness, 
therefore  send  for  my  new  caulogue.  It  describes  fully  the  above,  and  hosts  of  other 
similar  goods  that  you  should  know  of.  Please  drop  me  a  card  for  catalogue,  even 
though  you  may  not  order  anything.  I  can  supply  everything  in  this  line,  and  at 
lower  pricra  than  offered  by  anyone. 

A.  FLANAGAN, 

163  Bandolph  Stnet,  [i-3<«>.]  OHIOAGO,  ILL. 


TO  INDIANA  TEACHERS 


''After  January  ist,  1887.  every  applicant  for  a  Tcachcr*s 
License  shall  present  to  the  County  MTperintendent^  at  the 
time  of  the  examination,  a  review  or  composition  upon 
one  of  the  following  books. '  — {^Extract  from  a  recent  order 

of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education^ 


Eleven  of  the  fifteen*  books  referred  to  in  this  order 
lished  by  us.     They  will  be  sent  to  teachers,  by  niail« 
at  the  prices  given  below : 


Tale  of  Two  Cities $   85 

David  Copperfield t  06 

Ivanboe '.. m..     85 

Heart  of  Mid  Lothiaa...... 85 


The  Spy... 

The  Pilot 

The  Scarlet  Letter. 
The  Happy  Boy.... 


Longrellow's  Poems,  Househ'd  Edit'nj|i  49   Cabinet  Edition......  .... 

Whtttier's  Poems,  Household  Edition.,  i  49   Cabinet  Edition  .......... 

Lowell's  Poems,  Household  Editi<m x  49   Cabinet  Edition « 


A  Portrait  Catalogue  of  all  of  our  publications^  containing 
portraits  of  over  thirty  distinguished  authors,  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  address  on  applicaton. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.. 


No.  4  Park  Street, 


[t.-at] 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


TEACHERS' AGFNCY,  ^'- ^M^ata^«?rf  ^-^' 

Syraouse,   Ne-w   York, 

The  Best  Agency  for  Bmplojrem,  other tbinga beiaff eqm.I 
is  that  which  registers  the  largest  number  of  selected,  i-iihHt 
and  thoroughly  classified  candidates.  Our  Agency  bow  nnabce* 
more  than  3,000  teachers,  to  each  of  whom  is  assigned  a  aepanU 
envelope  containing  photograph,  testimonials,  ana  alt  letters  re, 
ceived.  By  sevenu  systems  of  indexing  a  moment's  gtaacc  wS 
show  which  of  all  these  teachers  are  available  for  a  parttcnlar  poi- 
tion,  and  then  a  closer  comparison  from  their  envelopes  soon  poiati 
ut  the  best  fitted.  Among  teachers  recently  placed  are  two  lady* 
teachers  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  $k,ooo  and  $600;  teacher  of  nan 
ematics,  Sute  Normal  School,  Peru,  Neb  ,  $x,9oo;  principal  High  School.  Auburn.  N.7 
$s,ooo,  etc.  Read  this,  which  is  a  sample  m.  many  letters  received :  **  £lm»a.  N.  Ys 
Sept.  s,  z886.  As  a  result  of  a  recent  application  to  yon  for  a  science  teacher  in  oar  Free 
Academy,  engagement  has  been  made  with  Miss  Ourrie  L.  Richardson,  at  $650  Alknr 
me  to  express  our  hearty  appreciation  of  your  promptness  and  the  manifest  cars  takes 
•xactly  to  fill  our  want.     6.  V.  R.  Mbsrill,  Supt.  io4f 


CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE, 

DANVILLE.  IND. 

Students  Can  Enter  at  Any  Time. 

Duvillc  ii  plciuotlir  lociiid  twenty  mitu  wMt  of  InduuBolii,  an  lilt  ladiwupolu  ft  Sl  Looit 
Uiilraul,  ud  u  «■■  sf  th<  hHlihien,  u  weU  u  ono  oTihc  pntticn  loni  is  ihc  Suu.  THERE  ARE 
TO  THEATRES.  BILLIARD  HALLS  NOR  SALOONS  SEEN  ON  THE  STREETS.  No  ethtt 
oDcie  Hwnuufree  franidiiturbisf  iDSucBcu.  PARENTS  SHOULD  WELL  CONSIDER  TBIS 
ACT  WHEN  SELECTING  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THEIR  CHILDRKK.  EMh  ■ludtnl  will  b*  9nf 
ided  WTIb  ■  pleuint.  htnltbriil  reoif  in  ■  privuc  Immity.  WE  HAVE  NO  DORUITOttlES.  EX- 
ENSES  ARE  A  MINIUUH.  Ttac  S««id  Winur  Term  will  span  Juur;  iS,  lUj.  The  Spmw 
'•rn  will  open  Mircli  19, 1U7. 

S37  in  advanoe  will  secure  Tuition,  Bo&rd  and  Room  Bent  for 
>ne  Term  of  Ten  "Weekfl. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE  requirei  two  tenni,  ud  cun  be  laliaii  up  at  the  beflDBiBg  oT 

■be  coune  cm  be  taken  hare  at  len  eipeue  Ibui  mI  mny  other  oolleje  wo  know.     Write  for  full  pattico- 

New  and  enluced  catalocueand  eopr  of  "CENTRAL  NORMAL  POSr'  mt  free  lo  anyaddieu. 

MRS.  F.  P.  ADAMS,   President.  ' 
)r,  C.  A.  HARGRAVE,  Sec'y.  i.? 


IHHuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiimiiHHiniiiinHiuinii 

ATdkVtQuQstionBoo^ 


These  are   books  of  questions  in  the    different    branches     of   study    lor  dt 
use  of  Teachers.     They  are  used 

1 .  As  a  Basis  for  Studylns  a  Subject. 

2.  To  Review  a  Study. 

3.  For  Hastily  Qolnff  Over  Studies  on  Which  to  be  Examined. 

4.  To  Select  Questions  From  for  Class  Use. 

6.   For  the  Use  of  Co.  Supts.  and  others  In  Bxamtnlnfir  Teachers.  el& 
Thousands  of  copies  of  Craig's  and  other  such  books  have  been  sold,  for  tk^ 
met  a  real  want.      We  have  now  ready  the 

NATIONAL  QUESTION    BOOK, 

Sttrpasshig  all  others  in  fullness,  variety,  and  originality,  and  possessing  besides^  Ik 
unlQUe  merit  of  being  abreast  of  the  teaching  of  to-day.  The  chapters  are  opoe 
Arithmetic,  Geography*  History  of  the  United  States,  Gr.mmar,  Physioloiry, Onkf- 
raphy  and  Orthoepy,  book-keeping,  Physical  Geography,  Civil  Govemmeot,  SaaaA 
Philosophy,  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  English  Literature,  Theory  and  Practice rf 
Teaching.  Each  with  answers  and  various  notes  and  suggestions.  In  additioo  mt 
test  papers  on  Algebra,  Geometry,  General  History,  Physics.  Chemistry,  Geofegr, 
Botany,  Zoology,  and  Astronomy.  Elegantly  abound  (a  book  you  will  be  prood  ts  , 
own  from  its  very  looks),  in  cloth,  with  side  and  back  stamps  in  ink  and  gold  Aboa  | 
400  pp.     Price,  I1.50  ;  to  teachers,  $  1 .20 ;  by  mail,  13c.  extra.  ^Send  ibr  k    ' 

BEST  TE7ICHEI(S'  BOOKS 


PARKER'S  TALKS  ON  TEACHING. 

Qotb,  i6ino,  193  pp.,  with  portrait,  $1.2$;  to 
teachers.  $1.00 ;  by  mail,  qc.  extra.  The  moat  val- 
uable book  for  teachers  published,  asjooo  copies 
sold.    Contaias  principles  o£  the  New  Educttioo. 


PATRIDGE'S  QUINCY  METHODS 
Cloth,  lamOf  686  pp^  with  iUufetrattaaft.  Sqa 
mew  edilk>n  now  rewy*  $1,75:  to  teachea.|i^ 
bfy  mail,  13c.  extra.  Contains  the  practice 
illustrating  the  ptincipLca  ia  ^*Taiks  on 


TATE'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCA- 
TION. Cloth,  x6ino,  33T  pp., $1.50  ;  to  teachers, 
$x.90 ;  by  mail,  7c.  extra.  Conceded  to  be  the 
best  book  DsbliBhed  on  the-  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion.   Hinr  edit  ion  \%  revised,  and  finely  Ixund. 


PAYNE'S  LECTURES  ONTHESCN 

ENCE  AND  ART  OF  EDUCATION.  Oc* 
i6mo,  264  pp.,  $1.00;  to  teachers,  Soc;  br^aJ. 
7c.  extra.  The  principles  of  cducatkxt  attdevb 
set  forth  In  this  volume.    Our  ediliaQ  is  iht  fa 


FITCH'S  LECTURES  ON  TEACH- 
ING. Cloth,  i6mo,  395  pp.,  Si.25  ;  to  teachers, 
$x.oo  ;  by  mail,  9c.  extra.  Discusses  the  princl- 
raes  of  education,  but  in  a  different  bearing  from 
Payne  or  Tate.    H  i ji^hly  regarded  abroad . 


SHAW  AND   DONNELL'S  SCHOOU 

DEVICES.      Cloth,    x6mo,    234    pp^|i.3;:< 
teachera,  $x.oo;by  mail.  9c.  extfa.  Tbeob^ 
this  book  is  to  give  teachers  in  a  oonTcniait  bi 
a  multitude  ^  f  new  ways  to  present  okl 


PARKER'S  PRACTICAL  TEACHER. 

Cloth,  laine  oetavo,  x88  double  column  pages 
$1.50 ;  to  teachers,  $x.90;  by  mikil,  14c.  extra. 
Containsalarge  number  of  practical  articles  by  Col. 
Parker  on  all  school  subjects.   Full  of  inspiration. 


JOHNSON'S  EDUCATION  BY  DO- 
ING. Cloth,  x6mo,  119  pp.,  75c.;  to  teach«ia,ti 
by  mail,  5c.  extra.  A  book  of  educative  occo. 
ttons  for  children  in  school  on  the  kindersa:iB 
plnn.    Many  hints  how  to  keep  pupils  cm^^ajtt. 


SOUTHWICK'S  HANDY  HELPS. 

Cloth,  i6mo,  a8o  pp..  $1.00;  to  toachers,  89c.:  by 
mail.  8c.  extra.  A  tascinatic^  cyclopaedia  of  in- 
formation. An  invaluable  aid  m  oral  teaching, 
for  general  exercises  and  interesting  dull  pupils. 


SONQ  TREAStJRES. 

Handsome  green  and  gold,  paper  cover.  rfMohoih 
^3  Pp  t  asc* ;  to  teachers,  aoc.;by  mail,  ac  em 
Special  rates  for  ten  or  over.  A  new  coUectioBd 
School  Songs,  bri;7ht,  pretty  and  pleasing. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  of  Thb  Tbach- 
KRS*  Institutb  and  PkacticaL  Teach  BR  is  now 
ready.     Has  handsome  new  cover,  and  many 
new  and  attractive  features.     Christmas  dialogues, 
recitations,  class  exercises,  large  school-room  dept. 


OUR  new  catalogue  called    **  Helps  for  Tod- 
ers,"  contains  f ull  descriptjoos  of  these  ■£ 
250  other  best  teachers*  books  with  todm' 
prices.  Copy  mailed  for  4C.  stamps ;  FREBtDtbaa 
W.  O  mention  this  paper. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  Sr  CO.,  Educational  Publishers,  25  ainton  PL,N.Y] 


Timmiiij 


.AND- 


BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 


WILL  OPEN  ITS  13th  YEHRVIUC.  25, 1885. 


THIS  IS  THE 


Largest  Normal  School  k  the  United  States 


AND    OFFERS 


ADVANTAGES  FOUND  AT  NOIOTNEOMILAR  INSTITUTION. 


For  the  comingp  y»ar,  the  f«<;ilities  wiH  be  largely  increased, 
aud  the  expenses  made  less  than  ever  before. 

The  school  continues  its  remarkable  growth,  which  is  the  best 
evidence  that  the  work  meets  the  wants  of  the  masses. 

Catalogues  giving  full  particulars  mailed  free. 


Fall  Term  will  open  August  35,  1885 ;  First  Winter.Term  will  open 
3, 1885 ;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  12, 1886;  Spring  Term  wil 
open  March  23,  1886;  Summer  Term  will  open  Tune  i,  i886. 

Address,  

H  B.  BROWN,  Prinoipal, 

or  O.  P.  KINSQY  | AssoGiate  Prin. 

5  7-tf 


V 


MONON  ROUTE 


m ■  ^'w  ■  1 

THE  SHORTEST  AND  MOST  DIRECT  ROUTE  FROM 


To  Frankfort,  Delphi,  Monticello.  Michigan  Cityi 


9 

And  aUpomts  im  Northern  Indiana,  Michizan^  Northern  Illinois^  Wu€omsm^ 
lawOy  Minnesota,  Nebraska^  Kansas^  New  Mexico,  Dakota,  Nevada^  Cei&rmdm, 
CaHfemia  and  Or^on, 

U  THROUGH  tOUID  TRAINS  flAILY   A 

From  Indianapolis  to  Caieago;  also,  to  Michigan  City,  Elegant  Putbmam 
SUeping  Cars  on  Night  TVains.  BAGGAGE  CHECKED  TO  DESTI- 
NATION. 

No  route  can  offer  you  any  better  accommodations  or  lower  rates  tham  «« 
can.  Road  and  Equipments  first  class.  Steel  Rails,  Miller  natfonnt  md 
Buffers,  Air  Brakes,  and  all  modem  improrements.  Superior  adTantages  to 
Western  Emigrants.  Land  and  Tourists'  Tickets  to  all  points  reacb^  by 
other  lines.  If  you  are  going  West,  Northwest,  or  North,  do  not  pnrchF  i 
your  tickets  until  you  have  seen  our  time-folders  or  called  upon  us. 

For  full  and  reliable  information,  Tickets,  or  Sleeping  Car  Bertiia,  pie: 
call  on  or  write  to  I.  D.  BALDWIN, 

Dbtrict  Passenger  Agent, 
Office,  a6  South  Illinois  Street,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IN.X 

WM.  S.  BALDWIN,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Chicago,  III.  3-91 

American  Normal  College, 

LOaANSPOBT.  IND/ 


The  First  Fall  Term  will  opea  August  10, 1886. 

Tbii  will  be  MpecuOly  for  thoM  inuadinff  10  tkacb  this  ooiono  wnrraa. 


I.  Students  enter  at  any  time  and  pursue  any  study  they  deare. 

II.  Ezpenies  less  here  than  elsewhere* 

III.  BsGUlinHG,  Advaucbd,  and  Rbvibw  Cbsaes  wiO  be  organised. 

IV.  You  CAM  USB  THE  BOOKS  YOU  HAVB  AVD  MOT  BUY  HSW  OMBS 

V.  Mbthods  of  tbachino  will  be  a  prominent  feature  ol  bvbbt  class. 

VI.  Spbcial  wobh:  for  the  tbachbb  will  be  arranged  in  the  Commkbcial  Da- 

PABTMBMT. 

VII.  pBNMAMtHip,  Vocal  Music,  and  Elocutiom  pxbb. 


$25  will  pay  entire  ezpenacs,— Board,  Room-rent,  and  Tuition  for  the  tbm 

Wihtbb  Tbbm  begings  January  it,  1887. 
Spkng  Tbbm  b^nLns  March  as,  1887. 
Write  to  us.    We  take  pleasure  in  answering  questions  about  our  schooL    Send  fv 
a  new  catalogue.    Address, 

CHAS.  E.  KIRCHER,  A.  M.,  Prinoipal. 

{W.  S.  HARSHMAN,  M.  S. 
S.  M.  C   HOBBS. 
BART.  B.  BIGLBR,  B.  S. 

Associate  Prinripa2i 


IJ 


■AND- 


BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 


miLL  OPEN  ITS  13th  YERS\RUC.  25, 1BB5. 


THIS  IS  THE 


Largest  Normal  School  lo  the  United  States 


AND    OFFERS 


ADVANTAGES  FOUND  AT  NOIOTHERISIIILAR  INSTITUTION. 


For  the  comings  ytear,  the  facilities  wiH  be  largely  increased, 
aud  the  expenses  made  less  than  ever  before. 

The  school  continues  its  remarkable  growth,  which  is  the  best 
evidence  that  the  work  meets  the  wants  of  the  masses. 

Catalogues  giving  full  particulars  mailed  free. 


Fall  Term  will  open  August  25,  1885 ;  First  Winter.Term  will  open 
3, 1885 ;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  12, 1886 ;  Spring  Term  wil 
open  March  23,  1886;  Summer  Term  will  open  Tune  i,  i886. 

Address,  

H  B.  BROWN,  Principal. 

or  O.  P.  KINSBT  | Assooiate  Prin. 

5  7-tf 


Indiana  Schcxdl  Journal. 


Office  of  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co^ 
PaBLISHERS  OF  THE  EcLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SeRIES, 

August  i8th,   1886. 

Special  Offer. 


I  ■ 


To  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  Professional  Heading 
and  Study ^  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  present  the  teachers  of  ikt 
country  a  highly  meritorious  list  of  Teachers'  ManucUs^  IMerofy^ 
Scientific,  Historical  and  Pedagogical  Works,  designed  for  Readini 
Circles,  Summer  Normal  Classes,  Teacher^  Institutes  and  Horn 
Reading',  ai  special  rdtes  and  large  discounts.  Tiie  following  bock 
will  be  sent  ^y  mail,  postage  prepaid,  single  copies^  cash  with  order, 
at  the  following  prices,  viz  : 

UAlLlvC  ntjci. 

White**  Elements  of  Pedagogy, •  $1  17 

Hewett's  Pedagogy, i  17 

Hailman^s  History  of  Pedagogy, 70 

Hailman's  Kindergarten  Culture, 70 

Hailman's  Elucatipoal  Lectures  (*' Pedagogy"  and  "Kiih 

dergarten  Culture"  in  one  vol.), i  17 

Payne's  School  Supervision, i  17 

How  to  Teach  (By  Kiddle,  Harrison  and  Calkins),   .    .  i  17 

Ogden's  Science  of  Education, i  17 

Ogden's  Art  of  Teaching, i  17 

Krusi's  Life  of  Pestalozzi i  40 

Eclectic  Question  Book, 58 

Eclectic  Manual  of  Methods, 70 

Peaslee's  Graded  Selections  for  'Memorizing, 5S 

Doerner's  Treasury  of  General  Knowledge.     Part  I,  .   .     58 
Doerner's  Treasury  of  General  Knowledge.     Part  II,.  .     74 

Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gymnastics, 17 

Bigsby's  First  Lessons  in  Philology,  . 58 


Indiana  School  Journal 


Murdoch's  Plea  for  Spoken  Lmguage, 117 

Murdoch's  Analytic  Elocution, 117 

Oole's  Institute  Reader, 93 

Sroith's  Studies  in  English  Literature, 1  40 

Williams's  Parser's  Manual, 76 

Irish's  Analysis  by  Diagrams, i   25 

Ritter's  Comparative  Geography, 1   1,7 

Ritter's  Geographical  Studies 117 

Andrews's  Manual  of  the  Constitution, 117 

Andrews's  Elementary  Geology, 117 

Oregory's  Political  Economy, i  40 

Schuyler's  Empirical  and  Rational  Psychology,    ,    .    .    .  i  63 

Schuyler's  Principles  of  Logic, • .       70 

Thalheimer's  History  of  England, 117 

Thalheimer's  General  History, i  40 

Thalheimer's  Ancient  History, i  87 

Thalheimer's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  .    .    .    .   *  j  S7 

Gow's  Good  Morals  and  Gentle  Manners, 117 

Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene 70 

SPECIAL  RATES  OF  DISCOUNT    • 

On  Quantities  by  Express,  to  Teachers,  Reading  Circles, 
Normal  Classes,  etc.,  or  their  Authorized  Agents. 

On     5  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order,  ...  25      per  cent. 

On   10  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order,  ...  30      per  cent. 

On  25  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order,  .    .    .  33^  per  cent. 

On  50  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order,  ...  35      per  cent. 

^i^  These  special  rates  of  discount  are  offered  only  when  the  cask 
accompanies  the  order, 

"^^^  Orders  mafie  upon  any  other  cotiditions  will  be  considered  only 
on  our  regular  terms,  as  advertised  elsewhere. 

137  Walnut  St.,  CiNcrsNATi.  o.         28  IkiMi  St.,  New  Vukk  Cn  y. 

[9tn 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND. 

PaU  Term  be^s  Sept.  9,  188<t.      Wiater  Term,  Jan.  4,  1887 
HpHiiff  Term  be^ns  Mareh  22,  1887. 


BIGHT  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

1.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics.  5.  Coarse  in  Philosophy. 

2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Classics.  6.  Course  in  Mathematics  and  Flifsi4 

3.  The  Coune  in  Eng.  Literature.  7.  Course  in  Biology  and  Geology. 

4.  Course  in  Hist,  and  Pol.  Science.  8.  Coihrse  in  Chemistry. 

Also,    a    Preparatory   Course. 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  CoU^e  Year,  Thnisday 
Morning,  September  9,  1886.  Students  to  be  examined  should  prvKBi 
themselres  two  days  earlier. 

TvitlOll  Free*  Contingent  Fee,  I5  per  term.  Library  Fee  reqnired  of  all. 
1 1. 00.     Fees  must  l^  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Women  Admitted  to  all  Couses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 

A.  R,  HOWE,  TVeasurer,  DAVID  S.  JORDAN, 

WM.  W.  SPANGLER,  Secretary.  9-IT 

for 


TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS,        -        -        -        S.  S.  Laurik.  ^3  00 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING, Swett.  i  50 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING,      -        Thwing.  1  75 

EDUCATION  AND  EDUCATORS,            -        -        -          Kay,  3  00 

EDUCATIONAL  REFORMS,         ....           Quioc,  i  50 

CALDERWOOD  ON  TEACHING, i  oo 

LECTURES  ON  SCIENCE  and  EARLY  EDUCATION,  Patnb.  i  oo 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TEACHING,     -        -        -        .     Johonnot.  i  50 


y-tf  16  and  18  West  Washington  Street. 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qfonts'  Furnishing  Qoods,  Trunks  &  Yalisos 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


NORMAL 


Pelagogical  iQStitatiiiGoiDiiierGial  College, 

HOPE,  BARTHOLOMEW  COUNTY,  INDIANA. 


Teachers'  Spring  Session  Opens  March  29, 1887 


■Vlnquiielatollwiiurliaiil  ttali  Khnsl  betan  j-ou  Ulead  lUij  oth«r.    nnpectat 
a-tf  J.  P.  W.  GATCH,  Principal. 

UNIOH  SCHOOL  BUREAU.  Elmhurst,  (Chicago) JII.-^"^':;;S™.''^IiiiI7l™■^ 

•xmhh  o[  mambenhip  li  rediicea  lo-l  uiiaituam.     SO  PROFITS  ONBEUISTRA- 

TIOM  FEES. 

0  tblt  poatdon.   It  l>  worlb;  ot  wf  twit 
lool,  Mlddl«u>wD.  Ob  la. 

Slitc  Normal  Ftctunl,  hntleTlllr.  Wig. 
IKlb  School  Antalai.t.  HKured  thro^iKb  toit  Fturwu,  !•  giTing  sDIIr*  Htlc 
f»ctlOD."'-B.^  Huird,  Hiiui..  PrvcatI,  V/ln. 

"Thnngh  Proi.  Alheri^<Bur«u  I  wu  introduced  lomr  prennt  pDiltloil."— C  H. 
L.o*e.  A.  M  ,  Prof,  of  Ancient  Lingiiigee,  Wh™t  .n  CoJlfge. 

WrlM  tor  clrBiitan.  AddrvH. 

S-tt.  O,  J    ALBBBT,  HanBcer,  Blmliimt,  HI. 
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TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  "■  '"'■^.tr.ZT""' 

Byraonse.    N'a'w    'Y'orlc. 

r^siH^„.  ~...~  .-...-..:.. r_,; ...:; 

and  tboroDghiT  cUuificd  candidate!.     Our  Agen  . 

\     more  tban  3.00D  Icachcrt,  10  Hch  at  wbom  is  auisnad  a  icparate 

,^]   envelope  coolaininf  phorograpb.  tefiJmoniala.  aaJ  all  leitara  r». 

1^1    ceirad-     By  kvetVI  avileml  of  indeiina  a  moment'*  glaBce  wUJ 

'on,  and  then  ac]»er  campirlion  frou  ibeir  envelopet  KHHi  pointa 
HE  the  beat  filled.  Amoikff  reachar"  recaDtlv  pieced  ve  two  lady 
acbenat  Maraballlown,  Iowa.  Si,oaoai>d  filoo;  leicber  of  matb- 
;..._.  c...  feb.jT.aoo;  pnndpalHi(hScliixil,Aubiini.N,Y. 
.mpleoT  maaykltenncaivad:    "Euiia*,  N.  Y. 

e  •itb  Miu  Carr'^  L.  RkhBrdHnTal'Icjlj"' Alh^ 


Teaohen  in  Quest  of  the  Best,  Should  Ezaoiine  Our 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  BOTAM 

By  ELIZA  A.  YOUMANS. 

Designed  to  Cultivate  the  Observing  Powers  of  Children. 

Im  this  book  the  true  objective  method  is  applied  to  elementary  scieBce^cadai. 
Plants,  themselves,  are  the  objects  of  study,  and  the  knowledge  thaa  caiaed  hccomfi  at 
once  accurate  and  of  practical  value  as  a  preparation  for  study  in  Mher  departHCHi 
of  science. 

introductory  Price,  64  cents. 

H^SampU  CcPy  will  bt  sent  ^tt^id,  for  txaminaHon,  on  receipt  of  introdMeiaaj  ftia. 


HENSLOW'S  BOTANICAL  CHARTS. 

Modified  and  adapted  for  use  in  the  United  Sutes.    By  Euza  A.  Yocm ams. 
fully  colored.    Six  Charts  with  Key,  mounted  on  RoUers. 

Send  for  our  Bducational  Catalogue,  Special  Price-Lista, 


Appleton'sl  Science  Text-Books. 

(A  WSW  VOLOMB.) 

^DESCRIPTIVE  BOTANY,^ 

A  Practieal  Guide  to  the  Classification  of  Plants,  with  a  Popular  flon 

BY  ELIZA  A.  YOUMA|>IS, 

Aathor  of  'The  Fim  Book  of  Botany,"  Editor  of  •*Henilow*i  Botanical  Chaxtt. 

This  volume  has  been  written  in  accordance  with  the  same  philosophic  priadpki  flf 
education  that  guided  the  preparation  of-the  preceding  volumes  of  the  series.  It  iab» 
duces  the  pupil  to  the  siudy  of  Botany  in  the  onlv  way  it  can  be  properiv  done  -bj  Ac 
direct  observation  of  vegetable  forms.  From  the  beginning  throughout,  the  pupil  iiseBi 
to  the  plant  itself  to  get  the  required  knowledge.  The  book  provides  lor  tbe&eet 
study  of  all  those  features  that  are  used  in  classilication,  and  illustrates,  by  piacticila* 
ampfes,  the  uses  to  be  made  of  these  observations  in  Systematic  Botany. 

The  popular  Flora  included  has  been  prepared  with  much  care,  and  wfB  scqwiK 
the  pupil  with  the  leading  orders  and  genera  of  plants  and  th^r  representative  ipecaci 
This  book  will  take  the  place  of  the  author's  "Secoud  Book  on  Botany,"  and  provkia  t 
complete  course  in  itself,  no  other  book  being  necessary.  A  sample  cc^y,  for  < 
tion,  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  f  i.ao. 

D.  APPLBTON  &  OO.,- 

2— 2t.  Raw  orit,  Boston,  Chinp  anj  Sa 


IS  THS  SIRSCT  LISS  f  0  THS  WEST. 

By  it  you  can  always  get  as  low  rates  as  by  indirect  rontes,  quicker 
time  and  better  accommodations.  It  is  the  short  line  to  St.  Louis,  and  all 
points  in  Missouri^  Kansas,  Texas  and  other  Western  States  and  Terri- 
tories. Four  through  trains  from  Indianapolis  to  St.  Louift  as  follows : 
L^ave  Indianapolis  at  7:30  a.  m.,  ia:oo  noon,  10:15  p.  M.»  and  ii:oo  p.  M. 
Arrive  St.  Louis  at  5  P.  M.,  7:30  P.  M.,  6:15  A.  M.  and  7:00  A.  M.,  respectively. 

Parlor  Cars  are  run  on  day  trains.  New  Reclining  Chair  Cars  and 
Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  on  night  trains.  These  are  a  great  luxury  and 
oomfort  to  passengers  taking  loiig  journeys.  Connections  are  made  in 
Union  Depots  whenever  changes  are  necessary ;  thus  transfers  are  entirely 
avoided. 

The  Vandalia  affords  comfort  and  fast  trains  to  passengers  holding 
second-class  tickets.  Baggage  checked  through  from  starting  point  to 
destination.  Round  trip  tickets  to  all  important  land  points  are  regularly 
on  sale,  and  are  sold  at  a  reduction  from  one-way  rates. 

.  Information  regarding  the  line,  through  car  service,  rates  of  fare, 
«tc^  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  upon  application  to  any  agent  of  the 
company,  or 

H.  R.  DERING, 

Asnstaot  General  PasspD^cr  Agent, 

48  W.  Washington  Street, 
2-tt  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


"Whbm  Block,"  Opp.  Post-Office. 

TUlUADUe  OOinRCUL  ARD  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL  III  UDIARA. 

PIRIAHIIT  rAGDLTT  OF  filflRlMCSD  4111  GOIPmilT  MSTKUGlOKfl. 

Teachers  and  other  persons  desiring  to  qualify  for  C«mmercial  or  Sbort-h»nd  work, 
will  find,  at  this  Institut  on,  »mple  and  complete  facilities  for  such  prtparation.  The 
course  or  study,  in  either  dep  rtment,  embraces  those  branches  that  contain  information 
relatiTe  to  practica*  business  affairs. 

Class  and  individual  instraction*    Students  enter  at  any  time. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Cpmmetxtai  Current ^  pkbb.    Address, 

a-tf  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY,  Indianapolis,  Ind- 

TH[E    WESTERN    SUMMER    SCHOOL    OF 

PRIMARY  METHODS 

Will  hold  its  Session  at  LaPorte,  Ind ,  July  i8ih  to  Au^st  12th.  The 
school  will  offer  its  usual  facilities  to  teachers  who  desire  to  acquaint  them- 
selves practically  with  advanced  methods  of  primary  work.  The  school 
has  five  departments — Pedagogics  and  Psychology ;  Froebel  Department, 
(teaching  the  use  of  Kinder)(arten  material  in  ordinary  school  work) ; 
Department  of  Drawing;  Department  of  Music;  Kindergarten  Depart- 
ment. Model  schools  of  children  for  observation  will  be  in  session  during 
the  entire  term. 

For  terms  and  other  information,  address 

W.  N.  HAILMANN, 

><t  LaPORTE,  ino. 


Eclectic  Educational  Series 

Eclectic  Qeririaii  I^eaders 

.     BY  W.  H.  WEICK  and  C.  GREBNBR, 

FOR  GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  CLASSES. 


Samplt  Copy  and 
IntrodBccion  Prtee 

Eoleotio  German  Primer^ $.20  SJS 

Eoleotio  Oerman  First  Header,       -       -       -       -       .25  .15 

Eoleotio  Qermaa  Second  Reader,       -       -       -       -    .35  JO 

Eoleotio  German  Third  Reader,     -       -       -       -       .42  .85 

Eoleotio  German  Foarth  Reader,        ....    Hearlj  R'O^- 

Embracing  a  thorough  course  in  Language  Leiisons  and  CompositicHQ 
Translation  Exercises;  German  Lessons  with  interlinear  Translatioas;  Ger- 
man Script  Lesson.*,  etc. 

Richly  Illustrated.  The  only  German  Series  Published  equal  in 
merit  and  attractiveness  to  McQufley's  Revised  Readers. 


OTHER  NEW  PULICATIQNS: 

WHITE  PEDAGOGY.  By  E.  E.  White,  Snpt.  Cincinmati  PahBc 
Schools;  author  of  White's  Arithmetics.     Mailing  price,  $1.17. 

McGUPPEY'S  WORD  LIST.  Ten  thousand  words  from  McGiif- 
fey's  Primer  and  Readers,  arranged  in  lessons  as  found  in  the  sncccsBvt 
lesions  in  the  books.  16  mo.,  80  pp.  Introduction  and  Sample  Capf 
price,  10  cents. 

ECLECTIC  LANGUAGE  LESSONS.  By  M.  E.  ThalheiBer, 
author  of  Histories,,  Profusely  illustrated.  Full  cloth.  Introduction  aod 
Sample  Copy  price,  35  cents. 

RAY'S  ARITHMETIC  TABLETS.  Eight  tablets  (Nos.  i  u>  8) 
with  test  problems  in  arithmetic  for  every  grade.  Single  tablet  by  mail,  post- 
paid, 10  cents;  per  dozen,  $1.00. 

ABORN'S  ELEMENTARY  MECHANICAL  DRAWTING.  By 
Frank  Aborn,  Supt.  of  Drawing,  Cleveland  Public  Schools.  GeomcCiiaJ 
and  Constructive  Drawing,  with  problems.  16  mo ,  421  pp.  Sample  Copy 
and  Introduction  price,  35  cents. 

ECLECTICAL  MANUAL  OP  METHODS.  How  to  teach  Lib- 
guage  Lessons,  Composition,  Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Ge* 
ography.  History  and  Physiology  Adapted  espectally  to  assist  the  many 
thousands  of  teachers  using  the  text-books  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series. 
262  pages.    Full  cloth.     Mailing  price,  70  cents. 

mrsEoxo  FOB  ou&  PBOPosinoif  of  kxchanoe  and  ihtbo- 

DUCTION   BATES. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

137  Walnut  Street,  28  Bond  Street, 

CINCINNATI,  O.  2-tf  NEW  YORK. 


TO  INDIANA  TEACHERS. 


"After  January  ist,  1887,  every  applicant  for  a  Teacher's 
License  shall  present  to  the  County  superintendent,  at  the 
time  of  the  examination,  a  review  or  composition  upon 
one  of  the  following  books. '  — {^Exiracl  from  a  recent  order 
oythe  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education.'] 


Ten  of  the  fifteen  books  referred  to  in  this  order  are  pub- 
lished by  us.  They  will  be  sent  to  teachers,  by  mail,  postpaid, 
at  the  prices  given  below : 


Xale  of  Two  Cities $i.a8 

l>aTid  Copperfield,  a  vols.,  ea.. 38 

Ivanhoe.^ 85 

Heart  of  Mid  Lothian... 85 


The  Spy « f   85 

The  Pilot.- «.. 85 

The  Scarlet  Letter 85 


LiOncfellow's  Poems,  Househ'd  Edit'n^fi  49   Cabinet  Edition $   8$ 

Whittier's  Poems,«HousehoId  Edition.,  x  49   Cabinet  Edition ..m..     85 

Lowell's  Poems,  Household  Edition z  49   Cabinet  Edition 85 

A  Portrait  Catalogue  of  all  of  our  publications,  containing 
portraits  of  over  thirty  distinguished  authors,  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  address  on  applicaton. 

hou(;hton,  MIFF1.IN  &  CO.. 

No.  4  Park  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

ffa-9t] 

UNION  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE, 

XEEOX,  8DLLIVAV  OOTmTT,  INI). 

DBPAlmaCNTB:    CLASSICAL— 6  yean.    SCIENTIFIC— 4  yean. 

BIBLICAL— 3  yean.    ACADEMIC—*  years. 

NORMAL  CLASS^Each  Spring  Term.    MUSICAL— Inttrumental  and  VocaJ. 

DRAWING  and  PAINTING.    Equal  Advantages  to  both  Sexea. 

KXFENSBS  I    Tuition  fa  per  Term— payable  in  College  Script  or  Cash.    Incidental 
fee  $5  per  Term,  payable  in  advance.    Instrumental  Music,  Drawing  and  Painting  extn. 

Fan  Term— « 9  weeks — begins  September  5, 1883. 

Winter  Term — 13  weeks— begins  December  5, 1883. 

Spring  and  Nonnal  Term— xa  weeks— begins  March  za,  1884. 

Por  further     ■  iculan,  address  Rav.  E.  MUDGE,  President,  or 

ao-tf  Paor.  B.  F.  McHENRY,  Secretary. 


mi  FEW  DO  m  w. 


THIS  QUESTION  is  well  worth  your  consideration,  if  you  Tahie 
patience  and  satisfaction.  Do  you  wish  a  pencil  with  a  strong,  toogk  wm. 
smooth  lead^  with  straight  grained  wood  that  can  be  easily  cut,  and  vich  lac 
that  will  not  break  in  sharpening,  and  will  not  need  to  be  touched  to  eke 
tongue  to  make  it  mark  ?     If  so,  see  that  the  pencil  you  get  is  stamped 


"DIXON'S  i1!.rTSSIIII" 


ETC. 


l^e  *'SM"  is  the  favorite  <or  general  use,  being  equal  to  a  No.  2  in 
of  lead.  Both  harder  and  softer  grades  are  made,  so  that  the  right  pencil  fior 
the  right  work  can  always  be  had.  If  your  stationer  does  not  keep  DIX- 
ON'S, mention  The  School  Jovvlval  and  send  16  eents  for  sample 
double  the  money. 


JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 


JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J, 


In  writing  refer  to  this  Journal. 


I-ft 


W£BST£R*S  UNABRIDGED 

M'Atk  or  writlioat  P«teKt  I^dez. 

ft  OICTIORART. 

118,000  Words,  30UO  EngnriagL 

k  GIZETTEER  OF  THE  WINUl 

2;»,000  Titleis  (Just  added)  and 

I  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTHMMf, 

nearly  10,000  Noted  Tentna, 

ALL  IN  ORE  BOOL 


It  has  aooOmore  Words  than  any  other  Am. 
J  >ict'y,  and  nearly  3  times  the  number  of  En- 
frravings.  **  It  is  an  ever-present  and  reliable 
School-master  to  the  whole  family.** 


Webeter  is  Standard  Authority  in  the  Government  Printing  OfBce,  and  with  tfaeB.&, 
Supreme  Court,  and  is  recommended  by  State  Sup'ts  of  Schools  in  36  Slats. 
Publifllied  by  O.  A  C.  MBRRIAM  *  CO.,  Sprlnsfleld,  ~~ 


ROSE  POLYTECHNIC'  msTinm 

A  Well  Endowed  and  Extensively  Equipped  School  of 

MBGHANIGAL  ANB  CIVIL  BN6INBBRIN6. 

Work-shop  for  students'  practice  completely  furnished  with  the  best 
machinery  and  appliances.  Special  courses  in  chemistry  and  electricity 
Diplomas  from  high  schools  and  academies  of  recognized  standing  aD> 
cepted  in  lieu  of  a  re-examination  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  cUs. 
Expenses  low.    For  catalogues  and  information,  address  the  PresidcaL 

i-3t       T.  C,  MBVSSITBALL,  Terra  Hante,  Indiftna. 


FGREiimillTflimi 


■*-*^H(H^ 


Gontributiozis  to  the  ^ciexice  of  Education. 


-'•MJUST  PUBLISHED«;p->- 


BY  TVIULJAM  H.   P-A.YN'BS,  A..  M., 


Professor  of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching  in  the  University 

of  Michigan. 

pp.  ziv.,  358.     zamo,  Cloth,  $1.35. 

A  TtftEL  Y  BOOK,  bearing  on  active  controversies  of  to-day,  and  casting 
le'w  light  upon  them.  It  is  the  fruit  of  long  study  and  broad  observation ; 
ihe  author  is  a  clear,  strong; ^practical  thinker,  bold  in  his  championship  of  his 
>wn  ideas,  yet  reverent  toward  conservatism  that  can  claim  respect.  The 
x«ok  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in  education. 

Methods  of  Teaching. 

A  hand-book  of  Principles,  Directions  and  Working  Models  for  Common- 
school  Teachers.  By  John  Swett,  principal  of  the  San  Francisco  Girls' 
High  School  and  Normal  Class.     i2mo,  half  leather,  $i.oo. 

Qsntle  Measures  in  Training  the  Young. 
By  Jacob  Abbott.    Illustrated.    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

Browning's  Educational  Theories. 

Ad  introduction  to  History  of  Educational  Theories.  By  Oscar  Brown- 
ing, M.  A.,  King's  College,  Cambridge,  England.     i6mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 

Power  and  Authority  of  School  Officers  and  Teachers 

In  the  Management  and  Gbvernment^of  Public  -Schools  and  over  Pupils  out 
of  Schools,  as  determined  by  the  Courts  of  the  Several  States.  By  a  Member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bar.     i6mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

Manual  Training. 

The  Solution  of  Social  and  Industrial  Problems.  By  Charles  H.  Ham. 
Illustrated,    pp.  xxii.^  404.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

1.  Single  copies  of  any  of  the  above  named  books  will  be  mailed,  prepaid, 
to  any  address  on  the  receipt  of  the  price. 

2.  When  books  are  ordered  for  the  use  of  Institute  Classes,  or  Reading 
Circles,  or  in  clubs  of  six  or  more,  we  will  send  the  same  by  express  at- a  dis- 
count of  20  per  cent,  from  the  prices  given. 

On  account  of  these  special  rates,  ca»h  must  accompany  the  order.  Mosey 
may  be  sent  to  us  by  Post  Office  Money  Order  or  Draft,  Registered  Letter  or 
Express.  Address,  ^ 

W.  J.  BUTTON, 

Qtntral  Wettem  Agent 
for  the  introducHcn.  of  School  Books,  379  WabftSh  AVO.,  OhlcagO,  HI. 

i-«t. 


SPICELAND  ACADEMY. 


This  school  is  second  to  none  of  like  grade. 

Prepares  students  for  college,  and  gives  professional  instruction  for 
those  intending  to  teach. 

Regular  Academic  course  of  three  years. 

Thorough  work,  cheap 'board,  moral  community. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.    Winter  term  begins  January  3.   Sprfof 
and  special  Normal  term  of  12  weeks  begina  April  4. 

Send  for  catalogue.     Address 

THOMAS  NEWLIN,  Superintendent. 

"^C HMOND  normal"  SCHOOL, 

RICHMOND,  IND. 

A  School  Devoted  to  the  Prep*ratlon  of  Teaehera  for  th^r  VIFotIc. 


ADVANTAGES :    Good  Three  Years'  Course  of  Study,  each  ye \r  complete  in  itteif; 
instruction  thorough  and  expenses  low. 

Second  Winter  Term  Opens  February  7,  188T. 
Spifng  Term  Opens  April  IH,  1SS7. 

Students  san  entrc  at  say  time 
For  Catalogue,  or  other  information,  address 
i-2t  CYRUS  W.  HODGIN. 

Somsttiioi  Novel,  ^ractical  and  Useful  In '  Builders'  Hardwarb'^ 

Having  known  for  many  years  the  great  necessity  of  protecting  home  property,  as 
well  as  school  property,  I  have  invented,  patented  and  brought  into  practical  use  sib- 
stantial  fasteners  for  the  purpose  of  lacking  securely  WiN0uWS»  SHUTI^HBS  AND 
OOOBS.  I  have  also  designed  a  auitaWe  device  ppeventing  shuteert  copitoc  off  acci- 
dentally, or  being  taken  off  intentionally  by  intruders. 

For  a  full  description  and  any  information  respecting  the  above  named  valuable  iadb* 
pensables,  address  the  manufacturers,  patentees  and  owners, 

A    VAN  WI£  A  COMPANY, 
158  Broadway,  Indianapolis,  Ynd. 

"HOME  TESTIMONY." 
AvtfjF  Van  Wit^  Esq, :  Indian Ai>nLi8.  September  25.  18K. 

Dbar  Sir  :  I  have  used  your  fasteners  on  all  the  sphool  bouses  in  this  township  and 
find  they  will  do  all  you  represent.  They  keep  the  windows  from  rat'Iiug  and  cam  not 
be  opened  from  the  outside.     It  is  the  best  lock  I  have  ever  use4. 

Respectfully,  Chas   J.  Many, 

i-xt  TrusUe  Center  7>  ,  Mkrhm  C^.,  Imd, 

THE  SOUTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  COLLEGE, 

MITCHELL,  INDIANA, 
Challenges  comparison  with  any  similar  Institution  in  Indiana. 
Spring  Term  Opens  March  30, 1886.  Summer  Term  Opens  June  8, 1886, 

The  school  is  now  enjoying  a  remarkable  run  of  success.  The  faculty  his 
been  greatly  strengthened  and  new  equipments  added* 

The  new  arrangement  of  two  Principau  has  proven  superlatively  ad- 
vantageous to  every  interest  of  the  school.  All  grades  of  regular  and  review 
classes  will  be  sustained.  Superior  advantages  in  every  department^  At  least 
fifty  daily  recitations;  a  fine  line  of  newly  selected  apparatus;  splendid  library 
free ;  only  the  best  of  normal  teachers  employed.  Private  board  and  fiimtshcd 
room  in  best  families,  only  I2.50  per  week ;  clubbing  much  cheaper.  Tuitioo 
for  Sping  term,  ^8.00;  for  Summer  term,  $6.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.    Write  for  free  catalogue  giving  particulars.    Address, 

W.  E.  LOC/HBEEL,   )prt„.in.ls. 
la-tf  E.  F.  SOTMERLAMd,  f  P"n«»P*>«- 


1HE  NEW  NATIONAL  SERIES. 

BARNES'  NEW  TEXT-BOOKS 

A  COMPLETE  OUTFIT  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


TRULY  NATIONAL. 


NON-PARTIZAN. 
FOR  A  UNITED  NATION. 


NON-SECTIONAL, 


READERS. 

BARNES*  NEW  NATIONAL. 
"  The  Educational  Gems  of  the  Age." 

PISST,  SOC;  SBCOND,  35C  ;  THIRD,  50C ; 
FOURTH,  70c;    nPI  H,  90c. 

flEV  The  let  fbr  Examination,  $x.5o 


GRAMMAR. 

BARNES'  SHORT  STUDIES  IN 
ENGLISH. 

LAMGUAGX    I.BSSONS   BASBD   UPON  GRAM- 
MAR. 


.(-:NOW  READY  :-)- 


ARITHMETIC. 

BARNES'    ARITHMETICS. 

Two  books.    A  minimum  of  Theory  with 
a  maximum  of  Practice. 

RI.KMENRARY,40C;  NATIONAL,  75C. 

SKT  FOR  BXAMXNaTION,  |x.OO. 

PENMANSHIP. 

BARNES*  NEW  SERIES. 

For  the  firit  time  we  are  now 
able  to  present  a  series  of  Copy 
Books  on  a  par  with  our  other  pnb- 
lications,  in  point  of  excellence  and 
beauty, 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  pbr  DOZEN. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Barnes'  New  Geogrraphiea. 

Two  books.     As  near  perfection  as  at- 
tainable. 

BLBMBNTARY,  60  CtS.      COMPLBTB,  $1.85. 

The  set  for  examination,  $1.50. 

SCIENCE. 
Steele's  Foniteen  Weeks  Oonne. 

Chemistry,  Physics,  Physiology,  As- 
tronomy, Zoology,  Geology, 
Botany. 

IN    SEVEN    VOLS.,  $1.00    PER    VOL. 

The  Set,  with  key,  $7.00. 

HISTORY. 

BARNES'  BRIEF  SERIES. 

For  every  section  and  all  classes,  in  at 
tractive  form.  , 

UNtTBD  STATBS,  $I.O0;  THB  WORLD,  tx.6S 

The  Set  for  examination,  fa.  50. 


DRAWING. 

BameB'  Popnlar  Drawing  Series* 

By  an  experienced  teacher.    On  a 
most  successful  plan. 

O — SEND  FOK  SPECIMEN  PAQES. — O 


Send  for  *  ^Special  Illustrated  Catalogue. '^ 

SIXTH  EDITION  JUST  ISSUED. 

To  facilitate  the  exsmination  of  any  or  all  of  our  new  books,  we  offer  to  send  SPECt 
MEN  PAGES  FREE,  and  also  copies  of  our  whole  series,  delivery 
prepaid,  subject  to  return  if  not  introduced. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,PubUshers, 

111  and  113  William  St.,  34  and  36  Madison  St., 

8-3     HEW  TOBK.  OHIOAOO. 

Gyrus  Smith,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Ti  MTEli  II 


.AND 


BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 


UIILL  OPEN  ITS  13tb  YERR  RUC.  25,  IBBS. 


THIS  IS  THK 


Largest  Nonnal  School  »*  United  States 


AND    OFFERS 


ADVANTAaES  FOUN&  AT  NOIOTHERESillLAR  iNSTITUTHH 


For  the  coining  year,  the  facilities  wiH  be  largely 
and  the  expenses  made  less  than  ever  b^ore. 

The  school  continues  its  remarkable  growth,  which  is  tlie  bat 
evidence  that  the  work  meets  the  wants  of  the  masses. 

Catalogues  giving  full  particulars  mailed  free. 


Fall  Tenn  will  open  ^ngnst  25,  1885 ;  Fint^Winter^Tom  will  opeB 
3, 188$ ;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  Jaaiiary  is,  1886;  Spring  Ten 
open  March  23,  1886;  Summer  Term  will  open  Jane  i,  i886. 

Address,  

H  B.  ^BOWN,  Principal. 

or  O.  P.  KINSBTY*  I  AaBOoiate 

5  7^f 


vO 


HELPS  AND  AIDS. 


Live  teachers,  let  me  tell  you  of  a  few  books,  the  use  of  which  will  be  a 
source  of  much  interest  and  help  your  work  daily  and  hourly. 

How  to  Teach  and  Stndj  United  Stateg  Hlstorj.— a  book  of  Bnce 

Oatlines,  Topics*  Queer  Queries  in  History,  Review  Questions  sjid  an  immense 
a  umber  of  suggestions  to  both  teachers  and  pupils  in  regard  to  teaching  .and  study- 
ing  History.     Cloth,  |i.oo;  two  copies  f  i.&>. 

Baaj  Experiments— By  Dr.  Home.  Enlarged  edition  just  out,  A  wonderful 
httJe  book  full  of  directions  for  making  beautiful  and  interesting  experiments  in 
chemistry,  physiology,  geography,  and  forjobserving  hosts  of  natural  phenomena  in- 
telligently. Any  teacher  or  any  3^oung  man  can  get  more  than  ten  dollars  in  pleasure 
besides  much  very  valuable  practical  matter  out  cf  this  book.  Price,  paper,  95  cenU ; 
cloth,  40  cents. 

Xannal  of  School  Exercises.— contains  matter  for  over  one  hundred  "talks- 
on  practical  subjects,  such  as  water,  money,  railway  building,  etc.  Much  informa- 
tion may  be  imparted  by  its  use.    JPrice,  cloth,  34a  pages,  $1.00. 

nialofrnes  and  Speakers.— a  huge  variety. 

OatllBes  for  Transferrtngr  Pictures— of  animals,  birds,  noted  men,  etc .  to 

the  blackboard.    Seventy-five  sabjecu.    Send  ten  cents  for  samples. 

"■  tyOHrse — You  wish  to  keep  your  school  up  to  the  highest  sundard  of  efficiency, 
and  are  continually  on  the  look-out  for  anything  that  will  add  to  this  attractiveness, 
therefore  send  for  my  new  caulogue.  It  describes  fully  the  above,  and  hosts  of  other 
mmilflur  goods  that  you  should  know  of.  Please  drop  me  a  card  for  t:atalogue,  even 
though  you  may  not  order  anything.  I  can  supply  everything  in  this  line,  and  at 
as  low  rates  as  onered  by  any  ouier  house. 

A.  FLANAGAN, 

163  Bandolph  Street,  [i-smo]  OHOAOO,  ILL. 

SPICELAND  ACADEMY.      . 


This  school  is  second  to  none  of  like  grade. 

Prepares  students  for  college,  and  gives  professional  instruction  for 
those  intending  to  teach. 

Regular  Academic  course  of  three  years. 

Thorough  work,  cheap  board,  moral  community. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.   Winter  term  begins  January  3.  Spring 
and  special  Normal  term  of  12  weeks  begina  April  4. 

Send  for  catalogue.     Address 

THOMAS  NEWLIN,  Superintendent, 

RICHMOND  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

RICHMOND,  IND. 
A  School  Devoted  to  the  Preparation  of  Teaehen  for  their  Work. 


ADVANTAGES :    Good  Three  Year^  Course  of  Study,  each  year  complete  in  itself; 
ustruction  thorough  and  expenses  low. 

Second  Winter  Term  Opens  Fehruary  7,  1SS7* 
Spiing  Term  Opens  April  18,  ISSt, 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time. 

For  Catalogue,  or  other  information,  address 

i.2tMr  CYRSU  W.  HODGIN. 


6 


.  THK  COUMKRaAL  COURSE  nquiiEi  t«a  Urmi,  ud  cu  be  ulccn  up  u  ikt  bcfiMt' 
UT  KHiiiD.  .  W>  hiTioai  of  Ihe  moH  populu  and  pcactical  oouhiiciiil  ouAiiTHurn  n  tWM 
The  counm  gw  be  uku  bae  u  IcH  u|Mua  tbu  at  hbt  Mbir  Mllcfi  •■  k»v.     Write  b  M  r^ 

New  ud  esbnad  otikifaaudaip)"^ "CENTRAL  KORHAI.  POST"  laat  ftn  to  ur**** 
AddrcH, 

MRS.  F.  P.  ADAMS,  Fresdeu 
Or,  C.  A.  HARGRAVE,  Sec-y.  i-? 


34-       X-      )f 

bL  pRANcia  W.  Parksk, 
rt  **  TheTRovB  h  a  T»«as- 
and  I  hOt^e  all  the  children 
find 


«f 


♦     ♦ 


C 


B.  V.  Wadsworth^  FarmiAff- 
toa^  Ct.«  says :  "  I  introduced 
the  Trkasurk-Trovb  in  (4aoe 
of  all  other  readings  In  my 
school  last  October.  I  cannot 
beflE^n  to  tell  you  how  great  are 
its  beneCts.** 


.  ^     ♦     ♦ 

Rev.  Bdwaxd  /sbstt  Hals 

sajra:    **Itt    i  .surb-Taovb 

I  alwaTB    lind  something    of 
value. 


*     ♦ 


QWlMAKES&sTrNG 


IHIS  is  the  daily  and  hourly  problem  of  every  live  teacher.      For  the  teacher 
knows  that  when  any  study  is  presented  in  a  bright,  lively,  entertaining  way, 
th^  boys  and  girls  will  come  to  it  not  only  willingly  but  eagerly.     And  more 
this,  the  information  and  ideas  that  are  gleaned  with  pleasure  will  "stick," 
the  lessons  that  are  driven  in  will  be  soon  forgotten. 
Bearing  these  acknowledged  truths  clearly  in  mind,  any  teacher  will  do  well  to 
eye  over  the  current  number  of  that  best  of  all  school  magazines,  the  aptly  named 
IAS  U  RE«*TROVE.     The  thinking  teacher  cannot  fail  to  be  instantly  struck 
the  great  practical  value  in  the  school-room  of  such  features  as   PiacOS  and 
^plBy    an    ILLUSTRATED    department   devoted  to  interesting  localities  in 
LiCA  and  EUROPE,  with  the  various  customs  and  peculiarities  of  their  pe«ple  ; 
^ryday  ThlngSf  describing  and  showing  by  pictures  how  articles  op  daily 

manufactured  ;  Around  the  World  in  SO  Days,  givingan  account 
important  events  of  the  month  ;  Ideas  of  Our  TimeSy  showing  some 

NEW   inventions,    ENTERPRISES,    SCIENTIFIC  and    MEDICAL  DISCOVERIES  of  the 

ins;  Our  Portrait  Gallery,  giving  portraits  of  leading  men  and  women, 
th  interesting  biographies,  for  which  prizes  are  given  ;  Miss  Columbia's 
iary,  showing  some  of  the  important  movements  in  U.  S.  History  ;  Our  Col- 
Ction  Basket,  in  which  are  descriptions  by  the  readers,  of  principal  articles 
'  food,  vegetables,  minerals,  etc.,  telling  how  4nd  where  raised,  prepared 
ED  sold  ;  then  their  is  a  column  of  Easy  Experiments  in  chemistry, 
nrsics,  etc. ;  The  House  Beautiful,  telling  about  health  and  hygiene; 
earls,  thoughts  for  the  blackboards,  from  wise  n^nds  of  all  ages  :  a  page  of 

omething:  to  Speak,  dialogues,  and  recitations  ;  Little  Stories  from 

^ur  Readers,  a  pa^e  of  pictures  for  the  young  people  to  make  stories  out 

f ;  The  Livlngr*  Vv  orld,  telling  about  animals  and  their  habits  ;  Letter- 
box and  Puzzle-Box,  Compositions  and  Puzzles,  from  the  young  people  and 
>R  the  young  people.  Besides  these  features,  it  is  brimful!  of  bright  stories  and 
setches  and  poems  by  the  best  writers. 

Now,  is  not  this  the  magazine  you  want  In  your  school  ? 

TREASURE-TROVE  is  a  beautiful  36-page,  including  handsome  cover,  illus- 
trated monthly  magazine,  published  especially  for  teachers  and  pupils. 
.  ^  Hundreds  of  teachers  take  it.      $1.00  a  year  ;  75c.  in  clubs  of  ten 
^  <^S^  or  over.    Sample  FREE  to  all  who  tnenHon  this  pfifit\$\ 
ky   -  >^  To  others  10  cents. 


y 


h 


4t 


% 


OUR  new  catalofpie  called  **  Helps    for  Teach- 
en/*  contains  full  descriptions  of  these  and 
^     350  other  best  teachers'  boolcs  with  teachers' > 
^4^^^Hcc8.    Copy  maUed  for  4c.  stamps ;  FRBEyX\  • 
If      *<f^  ^Qt#   ♦^^^  *°  thos#    who  mention  this  paper,  ^rCx  ,  ^ 


^^^^^ 


>Kfl  TOUR  Bcaoomt  axa 
HEW  BLACKBOARD? 

OKg  THB  OU>  SOBVAIX 

NEED  RE-COATIHC- 

r«  tbfnil  nf  bftrtac  ■  Placifcw 

iH'MiEm'SAn 

i^::'  muuianu,  r 

■  QUALITY  OP  sunrMfc 

S  O  XT  T  11  ! 
J.  M.  &I.  B^ILEO^f^D. 

BborteBt,  Beet,  and  Most  Poonlar  Line  vo 

LouisTJlle,  Nashville,  Menipliis,  Ctiattanooga,  Mbta,  Mobile  &  New  Oriem 


V  the  "Jeff"  and  tbcr  aiD 

J.  M.  &  I.  R.  R. 

Fur  informBtion  u  to  ntet,  ronte,  ud  Kme  of  l«*>ng  of  train5,  plene  ap- 
ply lo  H.  R.  DERING,  A*s't  Put.  Agt.,  IndianapotU,  Ind. 
Oflice  northeast  comer  Wubington  and  Illinois  Sts.,  oppticite  Bales  Il.iofc 

JAS.  McCREA,  Managar,  Colnmbns,  O. 
6-7t  G.  A.  FORD,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt.,  PittsbarKh,  I^ 

MILTON  BRADLBV  GO'S 

.KINDERGARTEN 

GOODS. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL  AIDi, 
INEXPENSIVE   PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARTS,  Etc,  En; 

For  CiuloBua  tMnm, 


TOKOLOGY  X-KSSKKT 


.- .mSa. 


MONON  ROUTE 


■^3)  loinSVUiElHWJMAMYI  CMiCACO  Wti^ 
THE  SHORTEST  AND  MOST  DlBECT  ROUTE  PROM 


To  Frankfort,  Oelphii  Monticello,  Michigan  Gityi 
OEEX 


Afui  aU p<nnis  in  Northern  Indiana^  Michi^an^  Northern  Illinois j  Wisconsin^ 
Jaupa^  Minnesota^  Nebraska^  Kansas^  New  Mexico^  J^akota^  Nevada^  Colorado^ 
Caiifrmia  and  Oregon, 

S   THROUGH  80UD  TRAINS   DAILY   IS 

I^otm  Indianapolis  to  Chicago;  also^  to  Michigan  City.  Elegant  Pullman 
SUeping  Cars  on  Night  Traim.  BAGGAGE  CHECKED  TO  DES7I- 
NjiTION 

No  route  can  offer  you  any  better  accommodations  or  lower  rates  than  we 
can.  Road  and  Equipments  first-class.  Steel  Rails,  Miller  Platforms  and 
Bufien,  Air  Brakes,  and  all  modem  improvements.  Superior  advants^es  to 
Western  Emigrants.  Land  and  Tourists'  Tickets  to  all  points  reach^  by 
other  lines.  If  you  are  going  West,  Northwest,  or  North,  do  not  pnrchp  • 
your  tickets  until  you  have  seen  our  time-folders  or  called  upon  us. 

For  full  and  reliable  information,  Tickets,  or  Sleeping  Car  Berths,  pie:    . 
call  on  or  write  to  I.  D.  BALDWIN, 

District  Passenger  Agent, 
Office,  26  South  Illinois  Street,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IN.>. 

E.  O.  Mccormick,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Chicago,  III.  3-91 

American  Normal  College, 

LOQANSPOBT,  IND. 

The  First  Fall  Term  will  open  August  10,  1886. 

This  will  b«  eqiecially  for  those  intending  to  tjcach  this  coming  wintbr. 


*  L  Students  enter  at  any  time  and  pursue  any  study  they  desire. 

II.  Elzpenses  less  here  than  elsewhere. 

III.  Bbouimimg,  Advamcbd,  and  Rbvibw  Classes  will  be  organized. 

IV.  You  CAN  USB  THB  BOOKS  YOU  HAVB  AVD  NOT  BUY  MBW  ONBS 

V.  Mbthods  of  tbaching  will  be  a  prominent  feature  of  bvkry  cxass. 

VI.  Spbcial  work  for  the  tbachbb  will  be  arranged  in  the  Commercial  Dr- 

PARTMBNT. 

VII.  Pbnxanship,  Vocal  Music,  and  Elocution  prbb. 


$25  will  pay  entire  expenses,^  Board,  Roon^rent,  and  Tuition  for  the  tbn  wbbks. 


Wintbb  Tbbm  begings  January  ii,  1887. 
Spbikg  Tbbm  begins  March  93,  1887. 
Write  to  us.    We  take  pleasure  in  aaswering  questioBS  about  eur  school.    Send  for 
a  new  catalogue.    Address, 

CHAS.  E.  KIRCHER,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

{W.  S.  HARSHMAN,  M.  S. 
B.  M.  C.  HOBBS. 
BART.  B.  BIGLER,  B.  S. 
7-tf  Aasodato  Principals 


The  DIRECT  LINE  lo 

sr»nx3xrca-:F'iEsiL.i3, 

JACKSONVILLE,  QUINCY,  HANNIBAL, 

ROCK  ISLAND,  ST.  PAUL,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

ATCHISON,  TOPEKA,  DENVER,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

West,  Northwest,  and  Southwest. 

FREE  RECLINING  CHAIR  CARS 
Belween  INDIANAPOLIS  .iid  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  Without  Oaagt. 

TickeU  »iH  I.  D.  &  S.  R>  fot  sale  by  >11  Agenis  of  connectti^  lines.  B^- 
gt^  checked  through  tn  dntinaiion.  For  further  infonnuion,  oil  (■  v 
address,      H.  A.  CHERRIEK,  Ticket  Agt,  1 14  S^  IllinoU  St^  IndUupotiL 

JNO.  S  LAZARUS.  Gen'l  Pamrngcr  Agenu »-tt 

Fort  Wayne,  Cincinnati  and  Louisvifle 
The  Popxtlab  Route 

Ft.  WAYNE,  INDIANAPOLIS,  TERRE  HAUTE.  EVANSVILLE,  St.  LOUIS. 


LOUISVILLE  AND   FORT  WAYNE. 


All  Trains  »rTi¥e  1 
dnnati,  comer  Third 

DIRECT  CONNECTION  M  Fort  Wa^ae  with  L.  S.  A  If .  S.  TMn,  fa 
all  Points  North  >cd  East 

ASK  FOR  TICKETS  via  Jtirt  Waynt,  OiKitmaH^  LamimlU  Jt^Onti. 
For  sale  bj  all  Agenu  of  ConaectiDg  Linea,  East,  Wm,  NoftTB  uad  Sovn. 

W.  W,  WORTHINGTON,  ROBT.  T.  KINNAIRD, 

0«anl  SnpBiaMBdaU.  flwTTVfcir  *fi. 


BEELINE-G.C.C.&I. 

RAILWAY,  TO  ALL  POINTS 
TIm  only  Line  with  cle^^nt  through  car  service  directly 


-AND 

THE  ONLY  LINE  TO  BOSTON 

With  Through  Sleeping  Cars. 


All  First  Class  TickeU  to  Points  East  ai'e  good  via 
AHfd  Tickets  off  like  class  to  New  York  can  be  exchanged,  without  addifional  cost,  for  a  trip 

DcwTL  th.e  HTidson  River 

Upon  da   BOtice  to  the  Conductor  before  reaching  Albany. 

BEE  LINE-I.  and  ST.  L. 

RAILWAY,    TO    ALL    POINTS 

SoHd  trains  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
THROUGH    SLEEPERS    AND    COACHES 

•TO    i»V.    XnOXJXS. 

Direct  connections  in  UNION  DEPOTS  for  all  PoinU  in  the 

WJUST   and   ."P-A-OIZFIO   OO^ST. 

For  Tickets  apply  to  City  Ticket  Office,  No.  a  Bates  House  Block,  Indianapolis. 
S-lf       O.  B.  SKINNER,  Iraffic  Manager.        A.  J.  bMlTU,  Gen'l  Pass.  Ag't. 

THE   GRE^T 

PAN-HANDLE  ROUTE. 

♦•♦ 

C!hicago,  St.  Louis  and  Pitts1)urg]i  Rsdlwav. 
nttslmrgh.  Cincinnati  &  St.  Loms  Hulwav. 

—18  THE— 

SHOBTEST,  aTJIGEEST  Aim  BEST 

—LINE  GOING- 

EAST,  WEST,  NORTHWEST  &  SOUTH. 


Unexcelled  Through  Car  Senrice.    Superior  Equipment.    Prompt 

Connections  in  Union  Depot. 


PULLMAN  CARS  THROUGH  BETWEEN  ALL    THE  GREAl 

COMMERCIAL  CENTERS. 

FtolmTgh,   Harrisburg,   Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  Yoiic, 
CohiiDbii8|  Cmctnnad,  Indianapolis,  St  Loais,  Chicago,  Louisville. 


Tke  sdvaatagM  offbred  to  Passeiigws  via  Fu^Haadle  Route  are  uneanalled.    The 
•es  are  aitrayt  m  low  as  by  anT  other  line.   All  modem  unprovemeBts  oonauoe  to  speed, 
aad  Mffsty.   Bi^ggage  caecked  throoah  to  destination.    Superior  senrice  in  every 


fiipert.    Aaeat  dif  the  company  will  cheerfully  furnish  information  in  reaard  to  trains, 
COBBMlions,  aad  latea  of  fiure.  H.  R.  DEERINO, 

AflTt  Goal  Pais.  Agent,  Indianapolia,  lad. 
jAliM  McCaai>,  Maaagart  CoiBaHNis,  Ohio. 

i  6-ft  S.  A.  FORD,  Gaa.  Pmb.  Aftat,  Pittsbvifh*  Fi. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTO/i,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IN£>. 
WH  Term  begins  Sept.  9,  1886.      Winter  Tem,  Jmu  4^  1W7. 
Spring  Term  begins  Mnreh  22,  1887. 


BIGHT  COLLBOIATB  COUR8B8. 

1.  The  Cour^ie  in  Ancient  ClsMsics.     5.   Course  in  Philosophy. 

2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Clanics.    6.  Conrse  in  Mathematics  and  Physio^ 

3.  The  Course  in  Eng.  Literature.       7.   Course  in  Biology  and  Geology. 

4.  Course  in  Hist,  and  Pol.  Science.   8.   Course  in  Chemistry. 

Also,    a   Preparatory   Course. 


Tlie  Fall  Term  begin!«  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thnndif 
Morning,  September  9,  1886.     Students  to  be  examined  should  pKMBi 

themselves  two  days  earlier. 

Tuition  Free*    Contingent  Fee,  I5  per  term.     Library  Fee  required  of  aH, 

^i.oo.     Fees  must  l^  paid  strictly  in  adTance. 

Women  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  oouditioos  as  Men. 
For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 

A.  R.  HOWE,  Treasurer.  DAVID  S.  JORDAN, 

WM.  W.  SPANGLEK,  Secretary.  9-IT 

i 


TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS,        -        -                S.  S.  Laurie.  #3  00 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING,    -        -        -        -        -      Swett.  i  50 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING.      -        Thwing.  i  75 

EDUCATION  AND  EDUCATORS,            -        -                   Kay.  3  00 

EDUCATIONAL  REFORMS,         ....           Quick,  i  50 

CALDERWOOD  ON  TEACHING,     - i  00 

LECTURES  ON  SCIENCE  and  EARLY  EDUCATION,  Paths.  i  00 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TEACHING,     -        -        .        -     Johonnot.  i  50 


7  tf  16  and  18  West  Washington  Street 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gfonts'  Furnishing  Qfoods^  Trunks  &  Valisos 

NO.  3S  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


■^Fostace  alw^a  ta  extn  tan  p«r  oant.  ot  total  a 
giunntced,  anit  in  caje  Miy  lower  ril«  ire  quoled  by  any  diaJ 


wofii. 


BOOKS  FOR 

'ablic^hool  LiI)i<ai>ie^«pQpiI^ 


t    MOtrm-CASTERN  CM 


THE  BUBROf  S  BROTHERS  CO. 


m  Retail  bodeseilebs  aid  stitioiees, 

33,  3fi,  37  amalld  Are^  OlevelAnd.  O. 


1  far  OUT  Hotidiy 


1,  10  7i 


Books  for  Young  Pupils 

Fuijr  Lcscndl  and  Ti[< 

Storiatold  loa  Child Incelow, 

The  Children'!  Book Scudder, 

Little  People  of  Asia Miller, 

Child'a  Book  of  Niture. . . .  Hooker, 
Huu  Brinker.  .Dodge,  Mary  Mipci 
Btorieiof  Am.  HLh.. ..Dodge,  N.5. 
tMdeo  B'k  Cboice  Readiog,  Swintoi 
Kuy  Supi  for  Liitle  Feel. . . 
Book  otTJeM  in  ProM  &  Poelry ' ' 

Utile  Puuy  Willow Stave, 

Seren  Utile  Sislen Aodrewi, 

BoKindlhe'Ri'ii^i.iilThukeny, 
Boyiof  Other  Conntriei. . .  .Tiiylor, 

linle  Lncv-i  Wonderful  Globe 

riiryBook Mn  Cnik, 

A]ic<  in  Wondeilud Cunll, 


Whol 


—  Iba  Firu  BuiMenT  Archi- 
lEcuT   Piper  Maken*  WeiTenI 
,.",'"S"t;-;.T-„-Stt.ofSYoU.,  fl  DO  fi  «) 
LiitleSuiie'iSUTeicheFi,  Prendu,    100       To 

Nine  Little  GoiUngi Coolidge,    1  W    I  05 

/■  additin  taftrttoiHg  tht  fsHmlmt  iirin : 
Lucy  Booki,  a  •oil. ,  16  U0iat4  00,  and  Rallo 
Books,  14  vol..,  114  OO^K  00.  by  Jeeob  Abbott. 
Bodley  Book>,  e  to!..,  ea.  tl  60a|[  00,  Scudder. 

Books  for  Kraniiiiar  Scijool  Pupils. 

ZimagJiiuroeyiinClaHicLindi...  p  VB  |l  05 

J'             ■■            TheOrienl 1  7B  1  06 

Boy.ofTB Coffln,  S  00  SM 

M' "f  *■■  JcIO''") "  a»0  106 

Building  of  the  Nedon "  S  00  S  00 

Old  Timei  in  th«  Cokniei ••  8  00  £00 

Two  years  Berore  the  Hut..Dana,  1  00  W 

RobmuaCruHM DeFoe,  75  U 

e      "     ,.."    ii"'!"""'-'     "         IM  « 

Slonei  of  Adventure  byAdT'n,Ha1e.  I  OD  TO 

•■       DiscDreiiHbyDiu-n,  ■■     1  OD  TO 

Ten  Time.  One  is  Ten.. ,  "     1  00  TO 

How  to  Do  It '■      1  00  TO 

Bookof  Amer.  Eipbren.Hig^sBn,  110 

Y.  F.  Hi.I.ofthe&.S..rfutl?S.orIh    ISO  100 

Ueographical  Reader Johonaol,    100 

Bn  TrmtiUr,  in  iht  Par  Eai/— 
i.    InChin.audJ,p.n.,..K„o«,  WOOBOO 

II.    In  Siaaand  Jan "       300  100 

III.    InCevlonandlDdia....     "        J  00  S  OO 

Sir  Francis  Drake Towla,     I  3S  M 

Magellan. ■■         1  IS  M 

IWra        '.'.  •"  •* 

Raleigh '...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.     "  1  IB  M 

VaicodeGama "  1  IB  M 

Can  Away  in  ib>  Cold Hayei.  1  SB  M 

Taaglewood  Tale) Hawtbarne,  1  00  TO 

WonderBook "  I  00  TO 

CbniimuStaneslpapeil... Dickens,  St  tg 

(cloihj...     "  1  M  Tfi 

TaleioraGiandfalher Scotl,  1  2G  TS 

Vouna  Folks- Pluunrb S  00  100 

Leslie  Coldthwaile.  .Mrs.  Whitney,  1  BO  ]  00 

Child'iHiiioryof  Eng....Dickeui'  TB  SB 

'.'.           V.        '.',         ■■■■      '.',  1  00  « 

yncleTom'sCabin....!;;!..Stowe,  100  OS 

Gnnd&tber'sChaIr....Hawiharne,  I  00  TO 

Litile  wtmeii'"V.'."". '"''    1  BO    1  on 

Tomflrownat  Rujby Hu^he.,         JB        SB 

TheSketch  Book..,..'.'.'.V.".Ii,ing.         7B         S 

;;     ;;      ;;  ||      loo    « 

Stonesof  Greek  Hiun'y.'.Yonge,     1  BO    I  00 

Pocahontas Euleiion,    lis       Bl 

Pilgma's  Pn^rets .Bunvau.        TB       SB 

Hiiloriei,  Abbott, 'aiVoii'.'  tl  00  ea. ,  ^  TOc.  ea 
Lighi  Science,  AblKiii.4voi..ll  BO e...a»l  00 on. 

Books  for  ligb  School  Pupils. 

Reading.  rfpmEni.Hi«....  Green,  B  toil  00 

Poliiii:.fotVoungAmer..Nordhoff;    78 

View.  Afoot  Thia' EurDoe-.Tavlar.    1  BO  1  OB 

Amer  MenorLefn>~lr.in>,Warner.l  tS  Bl 

■'        "        "  Cooper,Xoun>b-y,l  IB  S4 

Amtr.Slateun  ii~-CBlheun.VauHolit.l  IS  S4 

II            'I            Hamilton.  Lodge.    1  IS  M 

LifeorPalrickHen%™?^.W^.'    lU       U 
LifeofLiacolB(iHiii»>/wdl)AtBold,    I  BO   1  TS 


THE  BURROWS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Boomeixers  &  Staho] 


BOOKS  FOR  m&H  SCHOOL  PUPILS.H»ULtin]U(l. 


Self-Help Smiles,  $1 

Tales  from  Shakespeare Lamb,    - 

(«        <f  «(  <<        I 

Natural  History  Reader. .  Johonnot,    - 

Four  Georges  and )  Thackerav      1 

EnglUh  Humorists  ;     •  •  ^  nackeray ,     i 

Yesterdays  with  Authors. . . .  Fields, 

Ivanhoe, Scott, 

<<  <  t 

David  Copperfield Dickens, 


« ( 


The  Spy Cooper, 


t* 


4  t 


50  9    65 

—  60 
00  70 

—  1  00 

25  88 

00  1  40 

75  35 


Last  Days  of  Pompeii Bulwer, 

Franklin's  Autobiog.,  3  vols.,  Bigelow,4 
Knickerbocker  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  Irving,! 

Life  of  Washington «*      1 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  (pp.)  Addison, 
La  SalTe  and  Great  West . .  Parkman ,    2 
Pioneers  of  France  in  New  World,"      2 

The  Jesuits "      2 

Young  Folks'  Hist,  of  Rome,  Yonge,     1 
Hist.  Our  Own  Times, (pp.)  McCarthy, 


00 
75 
00 
75 
00 
75 
00 


48 
40 
48 
60 
65 
36 
48 


60  3  00 

50  90 

50  90 

25  25 

60  1  75 

50  1  75 

60  1  75 

60  1  00 

40  40 


Hist.  Our  Own  Times,  (clo.)  McCarihy|2 
Autocrat  of  Breakfast  Table,  Holmes,  1 

Walden Thorcau,     1 

Getting  on  in  the  World ..  Mathewsw    1 

Seven  American  Classics  . .  Swinton,    — — 

**      British  •*  ..        ••  ' — 

Virginia Cooke,    1  S 

MilTon  the  Floss Georf^e  £lioC, 

Life  of  Scott,  3  vols Lockhart, 

Sandwich  Islands Bird, 

The  Crusades Cox, 

The  Era  of  Prot.  Revol. .  .Seebohm, 

The  Great  Ice  Age Geikie, 

The  Romance  of  Nat.  Hist...Gossc, 

The  Earth RecluSp 

TheOcean •* 

Robert  Dick Smiles, 

Ocean  Wonders Damon, 

Volcanoes Judd, 

On  the  Threshold Munj^er, 

Wanderings  in  S.  Amer. ,  (pp.)  Watertoo, 

i*  a  *t  j^.i^,'j  ««        2 

By  the  doz.,  in  paper,  postpaid   . . 

The  Forms  or  Water Ty  ndall,  1 

Old  Story  Tellers Mitchell,  I 

History  of  France Brook,  1 


25      HI 
S»  1 
U  1 


75       3 

90  Si: 

SB  I  r 

Of      - 
OB       T 

51  I  "* 

25  ^ 

00  3» 

00  43 

AO  I  -m 

73  -. 


00 
00 
3) 
00 


1<M 


SIS 
»  115 
25       i« 


Young  Folks'  Cyc.  of  Common  Things,t2  50  $1  75  |  Young  Folks'  Cyc.  of  Persons  &  Places,  fZ  M  f  T3 

99^Th*ie  two  hooks  should  bo  in  tho  Library  o/evory  tckooiroom  in  the  country:  if; 
it  no  Library,  on   tho    Toachor'*  dosk,  accossiblo  without  formality  to  oach  ^^il. 


Biuk's   Model   Beleotlons,  edited  by  Prof.  J.  W.    Rusk,   and    published  by  ouncli 

Four  numbers.    Price  of  each,  in  Paper,  fO.25;  in  Boards,  f0.40. 
No.  I.  has  a  chapter  on  the  Principles  of  Elocution.    No.  IV.  is  devoted  to  pieces  for  the  yoc^ 


lAOH  BOOK  IN  THIS  U8T  18  POeSESSCD  OP  MERIT. 


In  no  tonst  it  it  claimed  to  be  complete^  but  it  hat  been  very  care/uliy  teloctod.     K* 
book  appears  in  it  unUtt,  in  our  bett  Judg-ment,  it  it  contidered  worthy.    Our  oxporienct 

gained  in  the  ctnttant  ^filling  of  large  numbert  of  Library  ordert  will  he  fommd,  tte 
hope,  a  fair  guide  to  the  telection  of  workt  having  tome  degree  of  ejccelUmco^ 


juve^nii^e:. 

Fairy  Land  of  Science Buckley,  f  I 

Water  Babies...... Chas.  Kingsley,    - 

Madam  How  and  Lady  Why,  ' ' 
The  Greek  Heroes,  ' ' 

Ten  Boys,  (ff/w) ....  Miss  Andrews, 

Nelly's  Silver  Mine H.  H., 

B  inga  Boy C.  D.  Warner, 

Indian  Hist,  for  Young  Folks,  Drake,  S 

Eric Canon  Farrar,    1 

St.  Winifred's •• 


60  f  I 


(< 


{ulian  Home 
.ittle  Folks  in  Feath- )  wmi.,  j 
ers  and  Fur /  ***""  1  (clo.) 


(bds.) 


Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm. .  .McCook, 

Historic  Boys Brooks, 

Sport  in  Many  Lands % 

My  Apingi  Kingdom. . . .  DuChaillu,     1 

Country  of  DwarCt 

Lost  in  the  Jungle 

Stories  of  Gorilla  Country, 
Wild  Life  under  E<^uator, 
The  Franconia  Stones . .  Abbott,  ea. ,        .  »^ 

rMalleviUe.        Mary  Bell.         Ellen  Linn. 

J  Wallace.  Beechnut.  Stuvvesant. 

J  Agnes.  Mary  Erskine.  Rodolphus. 

V                          Caroline. 
What  Katy  Did Coolidge.  $1  50  tl  00 


f  < 


25 
60 
50 
00 
26 
25 
26 
75 
60 
2  50 
2  25 
00 
50 
50 
50 
60 
60 
75 


05 
50 
60 
80 
88 
00 
05 
00 
84 
84 
84 
17 
75 
75 
60 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
60 


84 
M 

:» 

s 


What  Katy  Did  at  School.. Coolidge  f  L  50  fl  OP 

iackanapes,  &c Ewing,     1  00      70 
airyTales Grimm,         75      S 

Children  of  the  Abbey Roche,         ?S       S 

Amer.  Boys'  Handy  Book. .  .Beard,     2  00   1  H 
Stories  from  Homer,  Livy,  Virgil,^  By  Ckarcb. 

Herodotus,  Greek  Tragedians,  Vea.  1  Si   1 « 

Roman  Life,  Persian  Wars. . . . .  j 

The  Elsie  Books 11  vols.,  each. 

Book  of  Golden  Deeds Yonge, 

Children's  Book  of  Poetry. . .  Coates, 

Our  Children's  Songs Harper, 

Hist.  U.S.  Navy, for  Boys..Lo«sing, 
Advent' rs  Young  Naturalist.  .Biart, 

Tom  Sawyer Mark  Twain, 

Huckleberry  Finn....      **        *• 
Prince  and  Pauper .. .      "        •« 
Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood, Whitney, 
Boy  Trav.  So.  Am.  ....  Knox, 

Yg.  Folks  in  Africa,  (bds.)  McCabe, 
Yg.  Folks  in       •'      (do.;     •• 

A  Guernsey  Lily Coolidge 

Adrift  in  the  Ice  Fields Hall, 

Cast  up  by  the  Sea,  Sir  Sam'l  W.  Bak4 

A  rabiui  Nights 75 

Masterman  Ready Marryatt,    1  S 

Midshipman  Easy *'  1  26 

The  Doctor's  Daughter,  Sophie  May,  1  50   1 
The  Prudy  Books,  0  vols.,  '•  4  50  3 


1  25 

SOO 
1  00 

1  <s 

I  73 
27S 
275 
SOO 
I  » 
300 

1  75 

2  SS 
200 
1  S 

sr.  T5 


7i 


17 

m 

IH 
•4 

B 
S 
?D 

71 


Not.  23,  26,  27  Boolld  Avenue,  Cleirelaiid,  Ohio. 


?H:E  burrows  brothers  OO.,  Booksellers  &  Stationers. 


Travels,  Description,  Adventvire,  &c. 


^oyac^  of  Sunbeam...  Mn.Bratsey,  ft 
ITe  INro  Alone  in  Europe ....  Ninde ,  1 
European  Breeies,Margerv  Deane,    1 

Painter's  Camp Hamerton,    1 

M'otes  on  England Taine,    9 

icratmblcs  Among  Alps,  Whymper,  3 
Land  M  idnight  Sun,  DuChaillu,  2  ▼.  7 
IToyag^e  of  Vega,  Bar.  NordensMold,    2 

rales  of  Old  Japan Mitford ,    2 

Malay  Archipelago.. Wallace,    2 

Arabia Palgrave,    2 

Auround  "Worid  with  Grant,  2  vols.;  over 

Have  sold  over  iOO  sets  of  this ....    8 

Cap«  Cod Thoreau,    1 

ThroT  ]>ark  Continent,  Stanley,  2  v.  10 
How  I  Crossed  Africa,  Serpa  Pinto,  2v.  7 
LiM^-book  of  Fisherman  ft  Zoologist, 

Buckland 8 

Thousand  Miles  IValk ,  Bishop,    1 

Holland DeAmicis, 

Morocco " 


OOfO  50 


60 
60 
60 
60 
00 
60 
00 
00 
60 
00 


1  00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  76 

2  00 
SOO 
1  40 
1  40 
1  76 
1  40 


800  illus. 
00  6  84 
60  1  00 
00  6  67 
60    600 


Constantinople 

Gezmany,  Past  ft  Ptesent. . .  .Gould, 

Over  the  Ocean Curtis  Guild, 

Abroad  Ajrain "        '« 

Walks  in  Rome Hare, 

•*       •«  London " 

Northern  Travel Bayard  Taylor, 

By-Ways  of  Europe,      '•  " 

Home  &  Abroad,  2  v.,   "  *«  ea. 

Tent  Life  in  Siberia Kennan, 


00 
60 
00 
00 
00 
60 
00 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
76 


2  00 


00 
40 
40 
40 
05 


2  10 


75 
75 


2  45 
2  46 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  23 


Mexico Ober,  $3 

Brazil  &  Brazilians  (netued.),  Fletcher, 4 

England  from  Back  Window 1 

Ei^lit  Years'  Wand'gs  Ceylon,  Baker 

Mikado's  Empire Griffis, 

Explorations  in  Ice  Zones... Nourse, 

Israailia  ...» Sir  Sam'l  Baker, 

Albert  N'Yanza «•         " 

Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia/  '  * 
High  Alps  of  New  Zealand. .  Green, 

Log  Letters  of  the  Challenger 2 

Rambles  Around  World. . . .  Hubner,    2 

Greater  Briuin Sir  C.  W.  Dilke^  2 

Rambles  &  Studies  in  Gree(;e,Mahaffy,8 

England Escott, 

Red  Letter  Days  Abroad,  Stoddard. 
Am.  Banker  in  £ng.  {Pedett,  NoUis 
Naturalist's  Voy.  R'd  World,  Darwin, 
England  and  Italy,  Mrs.  Hawthorne, 
AtLast,  (Xmasin  W.  Ind.)  Kinrsley, 

Russia Wallace, 

From  the    Lakes  of    Killarney   to 
Golden  Horn H.  M.  Field, 


76  12  83 
00  2  80 

ro 


00 
78 
60 
60 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
60 
00 
76 
76 
00 


Egypt  to  Japan , 
Bits  of  Ti 


( < 


00 
00 
26 
00 
00 


85 
34 
84 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
2  10 
2  80 
60 
00 
40 
17 
28 
40 


2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


8 
I 
I 
1 
1 
1 


1  40 
1  40 
88 
1  40 
4  20 


ravel. ...Helen  H.  Jackson, 

Am.  Four-in-hand  in  Great  Britain.. 

Land  &  Book,  8v  (wnv)  Thomson,  ea 

Vol.  I.,  So.  Fal.  and  Jerusalem. 

Egypt,  Past  &  Present  {new)  Adams,    1  26       84 

Nordhors  California 2  00    1  40 

Lewis  ft  Clarke's  Travels  in  Rocky 
Mountains,  2  vols., 160    100 


BlosraLptiica.1,  &c. 


Boots  &  Saddles Mrs.  Custer 

Poor  Boys  who  Became  Famous, . . . 
Princes,  Authors  &  Statesmen  of 

Our  Times Parton, 

Makers  of  Florence Oliphant, 

Columbus Irving, 

Caesar Froude, 

Lift  of  Mendelssohn,  2  v..  .Hensell, 

'Mscaulay'a  Life  and  Letters 

ChflLS.  Kinnley's  Life  and  Letters. . 
Life  and  Letters.... Mrs.  Prentiss, 
Life  and  Letters.. Baronesi  Bunsen, 

Life  Madame  de  StaeL  2  v 

Napoleon  &  Hu  Marshals,  Headley 

Life  of  Cicero Forsyth, 

Life  of  Geo.  Eliot,  3  v.  (c/^.) .  .Cross, 

«<         «<        i(       <<    ipp\  *' 

Life  of  Longfellow,  2  v.  («#cv)  Sam*I 

Longfellow 

Life  of  Longfellow Kennedy, 

Gen'l  Gordon,  the  Christian  Hero, 

••        •«         Forbes, 

Autobii^graphy  of  tohn  Stuart  Mill, 
Autobiography  of  Anthony  Trollope, 


$1  60 

1  60 

2  75 

3  00 

1  60 
60 
00 
75 
60 

2  25 
8  00 

3  00 
60 
60 


5 

1 
2 


2 
2 
8  75 

45 

6  00 
1  50 
1  26 
1  00 
200 
1  25 


II  00 

1  00 

102 

2  10 
1  00 

45 
860 
23 
75 
50 
25 
00 
75 
75 
50 
45 


00 
85 
84 
60 
40 
88 


2  80 

2  65 

3  60 
84 
84 
50 


Life  Bayard  Taylor Conwell,  SI  50  fO  85 

Life  of  Dickens,  2  v., Forster,    3  00    2  00 

Life  of  Johnson,  2  v., Boswell,    4  00 

Plutarch's  Uvea,  8  V 4  60 

Michael  Angelo,  2  v Grimm,    6  00 

Amer.  Nf  en  of  Letters  (9  now  oui)  ea.  1  25 
Amer.  Statesmen  (13  now  oui)  ea. . .  1  25 
Eng.  Men  of  Letters  (40  nsm  Mf /)ea. .        75 

Tne  last  three  series  are  valuable.   One  of  the 
best  of  all  is  the  following: — 
Emerson  {In  Am,  Mtn  o/Leiiers)Oyr.  Holmes. 
Jas.  Nasmyth,  Engineer.... Smiles,  $1  50  91  00 

Scotch  Naturalist "        1  50    '  '"' 

Men  of  Invention ,       "        100 

Life  of  Livingstoqe 2  25 

Memoirs  M'me  de  Remusat 2  00 

Pop.  Biog's,  ea.,  12  mo.,  illust 1  50       ^^ 

Garfield,  Greeley,  Franklin,  Livingstone,  Web- 
ster,   Lincoln,  Peabody,  Lawrence,  Dickens, 
Charles  X 11.,  Longfellow,  Nelson. 
Thomas's  Bio^.  DicC'y  (Amtr.)  |2  60  $1  75 

Beeton's      **        **       (^V)  3  00    2  00 

Life  ft  Letters  Bayard  Taylor,  2  v., 
Mrs.  Taylor 4  00    2  80 


00 

70 
1  60 
140 

85 


History. 


Short  Hist.  Eng.  People Green  |- 

Ei^htecn  Christ.  Centuries.. White,    2 
Nmeteenth  Century.... Mackensie,  *1 


(< 


•1 
1 
1 
6 


00 
00 
00 
25 
00 
25 


91 
1 


400 


America 

Dawn  of  History Keary, 

Origin  of  Nations...., Rawlinson, 

Seven  Gt.  Monarchies,  6  v.      " 

Same,  much  poorer  edition  ' ' 
Hist.  Civilization,  2  v., Guizot, 

Same,  much  abridged " 

Hist  of  France,  8  V " 

J*       Eng.,  4v " 

Fifteen  Decisive  Battles. . .  .Creasy, 

Same,  better  edition ". 

French  Revolution,  2  v Carlyie 

Same,  better  edition,  8  v '  *       2  25 

Macauhiy's  England,  5  v 5  00 


12 
6 

1 
2 
2 


00 
00 

00 
00 


20 
40 
90 
90 
88 
70 
4  00 
8  60 

2  80 
60 

6  00 

3  50 
60 

.70 
1  25 
1  60 
1  65 


Gibbon's  Rome,  5  v 

Bancroft's  U.  S.,  6  v,  (laUst  *d) 

Holy  Roman  Empire Bryce, 

Hist,  of  Russia,  2  v Rambaud, 

Same,  far  better  edition,  3  v.     " 
Intel.  Devel.  Europe,  2  v. . . Draper, 

Pop.  Hist,  of  £n^.,  4  V Knight, 

Hist.  Eng.  Constir ,  2  v.  Gneist, 

Hist.  U.  S^  [ftciavo) Ridpath , 

Sueens  of  Eng. ,  5  v Strickland, 
ist.  Reformation D'Aubigne^, 

Conquest  Mexico,  8  v. . . .  ..Prescott, 

Ferdinand  ft  IsabelU,  8  v. .         " 

Same,  poorer  ed..  2  v " 

The  Dutch  Republic,  3  v. .  .Motley, 
The  United  Netheriands,  4  v.    ** 
Epitome  of  History Ploetz, 


S6  00 
15  00 


6  00 
3  00 
6  00 
8  00 
3  00 
10  00 


4 

4 


50 
50 


6  00 
800 
3  (K) 


92  85 

10  00 

1  50 

1  75 
4  00 

2  10 
8  75 

6  00 

2  10 

7  00 

1  00 

8  15 

3  15 
225 

4  20 
560 

2  10 


I^^^T IKsA|rfAfl    School,  Town,  Sunday-School  and  Private,  supplied. 
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PUBLISHta  THE  OfFIOIAL  OeCISlOM 
OF  THE 

mPEEINTINDENT  OF  PUBIIO  INSTEDCTION.* 


'    COBTTBUTfii. 


S^Jlto 


■  Quiicf  Sctioel-ll. 


VdcsfcrtheSpeechieu...!!....'...: 

PUHAIT  I>ltrsilTl«HT— 

A  Book  far  Gcosnphr  Work 

NDBbcr— FEnl  Yar „, 

Tn«  .ScBooL  Roon— ; 

Ualia  Tmnelf  Uiclcu 

Dm'!  do  ii  Abud  - 

Gi«iiiiii«_.„T!!; 

Short  Nmu- _ 

Litlla  Thingt.- 


■ 

Ei.rromAi^ 

.8, 

^ 

-!» 

um.  Fhw  or  mar*  Coptaa.   -    ■     -    tl. 

'4APOLIS,  IND,:  '■■- 

UTOIt  A>;D  PCBLIS^tEK. 


SPECIAL  /HDUCEMEMTS 

OFFERED  TO  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS  DESIRLNG 

BUY  OR  RENT  A 

Piano  Q]^  Orgai 

We  Sell  for  Cash  or  Easy  Payments,  to  Suit  onr  Cnste 

We  invite  all  interested  to  visit  our  stores,  whether  they  wish  to  poFchwor 
and  will  give  prompt  and  careful  attention  to  all  inquiries  by  mail. 

We  solicit  orders  by  miil  from  parties  at  a  distance,  and  assure  them,  at » 
low  prices  and  as  good  an  instrument  as  though  present  to  select  for  themsdresw 
have  sold  many  hundreds  of  Pianos  and  Organs  in  this  way  with  the  best  satisfacti 
those  ordering. 

Reliable  parties  can  have  instruments  shipped  to  them  with  privilege  of  nifi 
our  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

OBQANS  TAKBN  IN  BXOHANQS  ON  PIANOS. 

SQUABB  PIANOS  TAKEN  IN  EXOHANG-B  FOR  NSW 

UPRIGHTS. 

Pianos  at  $25  Cash  $10  Per  Month. 

Organs  at  $10  Cash  and  $5  Per  Mori 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  FOR  RENi 

OHEAPER  THAN  ANT  PLAOE  IN  THE  OITT. 

Steiiiway  &  Sons,       Decker  Bros,,      Haines  B 
Fischer,  and  D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co.  Pianos. 
Estey  Organs.  Shoninger  Or 

Also  a  large  variety  of  second-hand  Pianos  and  Orgaiis» 
in  price  from  $25  upwards. 

ii^'WRiTE  FOR  Catalogues  and.  Prices. 


D.  H.  Baldwin  &  0 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IX 

Steinway  S^  Sons,  Decker  Bros.,  Haines,  Fischer ^ 
D,  E.  Baldwin  4"  Co.  Pianos,  Estey  Organs, 

Shoninger  Organs. 

TUNING  and  REPAIRING  a  specialty.     Moving  Orders 

prompt  attention. 

95,  97  and  99  N.  Penn.  St.,        INDIANAPOl 


f  A   TALK    ABOUT 

jREApj^N£aRCLESj 

DURING  the  last  two  years  a  great  stride  has  been  talcen  educa- 
tionally by  the  establishment  in  nearly  all  the  northern  a"d 
western  slates  of  Teachers'  Reading  Circles,  These  are  con- 
ducted somewhat  on  the  Chautauqua  plan.  Prominent  teachers,  or 
:he  State  Teachers'  Association  of  a  state,  meet  and  elect  officers,  lay 
&ut  a  course  of  reading  and  adopt  books.  It  depends  much  upon  the 
spirit  of  county  officers  and  superintendents  whether  the  Circle  is 
a  success.  If  these  men  are  earnest,  enthusiastic,  the  teachers  under 
them  will  be  much  the  same.  Much  depends  also  upon  the  books 
chosen  to  read.  Too  many  are  heavy,  or  out  of  date.  We  publish 
several  books  that  are  of  especial  value  to  reading  circles— that  is 
those  that  desire  the  latest  and  best  books  in  the  line  of  the  New 
Education.  Parker's  Talks  on  Teaching  heads  the  list — 
with  Payne's  Lectures  on  Education,  Tate's  Philos- 
ophy of  Education,  Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching-, 
Parker's  Practical  Teacher,  Patridge's  Quincy 
Methods.  These  books  have  been  adopted  by  such  states  as  N. 
Y.,  N.  J.,  Ohio,  Pa.,  Ind.,  111.,  Kan.,  Wis.,  Minn.,  by  the  Chautauqua 
Reading  Union,  National  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  and  hundreds 
of  local  circles  in  a!!  parts  of  the  U.  S.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Circulars  and  special  prices  to  Reading  Circles  on  application.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  furnishing  a/i  teachers'  books  needed  at  the  same 
rates  as  the  publishers  themselves.  Save  time,  correspondence,  and 
express  charges  by  buying  direct  of  us.  An  elegant  72  page  descrip- 
tive indexed  catalogue  of  250  of  the  best  teacher's  books  sent  for  4c. 
Stamp.  FREE  to  those. mentioning  this  paper.  Write  to  us  anyway. 
£.  L.  KELLOGG  Sr  CO.,  Educational  Publishers.  25  Clinton  PL.  N.  Y. 
■UIIUIIIllHIIIIinilllllinillllllimiieEBBSnBBDfBSniiaBflKlllinUIIIEIDBGSEESElI 
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"^^  KMflnJLWoiKii 

ttM^  ■ood  hwlth.  ■!»  Kill  than  ba 
PITS  AIXAOES-Inf^t.  to  Mnlta, 

^^tliifli^REfiilLEfB 

pa  Btter*   Bend  for  dHonptJta  ednour- 

^FERRIS  RRO$.«""ft<t'm™ 

^  S41  Broiulwu.  MIW  TOBK- 

tU  FIELD  S  CO.  CHICAOO. 


BUCKEYE  BEll  FOONDRr. 

s;.;S".aK.ss,s'ssas 

VAHKAKTEU.     OUIOglW  lul  Pna. 

VAN0UZEH«TIFT,ClMtMitl,O. 


School  Desks  an( 


Ow    celebrated    Triumph    Dovetailed     Dei 

ttilioiiuy   and    [o1diii|[-lid,   continne  to   take 

Fnllj  gtlaranteed  against  getting  loose  or  broken. 

Thia  Desk  hi 

cord"  we  will  M 

desiring  iL 

GLOE 

((OTacMt 

including  the  m 

nan  Gl<^  whi 

change  of  season 

Twimni  VTATioHAiT  TOP.  phenomena  of 

night  nin,  (rilight  belt,  etc„  etc. 

BLACICBOARDS,  (forty   kinds,]   LIQUID    S 

^  ANDREWS-  DUSTL 

The  best  in  the  wod 

lt^yiJ9       the  cheapest.     Wear 

vhit^^r  tiun  U17  other,  as  the 

(Omes   on  the  edge  ' 

hea*T  telt 

All  the  ai>ove  and  mtrylhing  loi  sch 
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OCVOTID  TO  UBSHAL 


ThB  TidM.     M.  L.  UolTiaiB » 

Tb«  New  BriDch.     R.  H.  Bmnxj m 

A  WriltcB  EiiimiiiHioB.     By  Anaa  C. 

Bnckett , ». 

The  BcbeGi  of  Lin)hiii( _.„ 

Thi  School  Rdoh— 

Short  NoKi „ » 

R»«li.(  Lmioii._ „„ .„ 

Ba«r>rih>JI  I  Help  the  Pupil  T- u 

QBe.ti«ii.f..., „ 

Spellioi ,x 

FxiHAir  Dsi-AaniiHT— 

3pellio«. ,„ 

Second  y**r  Gwisnpliy „..:...a|i 

Fini  Yau  Manbet— II >p 

Dnwiiv _ ,3, 

takMriptlH  PriM.   ■  ■   11.10  Per  Aiwum. 


PH™,G,o,r.phy 

,38 

G™.gf  Thought. „...>4' 

ABiireiita  precedinf  QuelllonL... 

Hi 

M1KMU.ABY- 

Fin  er  n»r«  Copin.   ■    -    -    HI 
IND.: 

1>I>  PVBLIBHBR. 

vt-Once,  ludteitapollf  Ibd.] 


SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS 

OFFERED  TO  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS  DESIRING 

BUY  OR  RENT  A 

Piano  or  Qrga 

We  Sell  for  Cash  or  Easy  Payments,  to  Stilt  our  Custoi 

We  invite  all  interested  to  visit  our  stores,  whether  they  wish  to  purchase  at] 
and  will  give  prompt  and  careful  attention  to  all  inquiries  by  mail. 

We  solicit  orders  by  miil  from  parties  at  a  distance,  and  assure  them,  at 
low  prices  and  as  good  an  instrument  as  though  present  to  select  for  themselves, 
have  sold  many  hundreds  of  Pianos  and  Organs  in  this  way  with  the  best  satisfa 
those  ordering. 

Reliable  parties  clin  have  instruments  shipped  to  them  with  privilege  of 
our  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

ORGANS  TAKEN  IN  BXOHANQB  ON  PIANOa 

SQUARE  PIANO 3  TAKEN  IN  EXCHANGE  PO?  NBW 

UPRIGHTS. 

Pianos  at  $25^  Cash  $10  Per  Month. 

Organs  at  $10  Cash  and,  $5  Per  Moi 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  FOR  RENT^ 

OHEAPER  THAH  ANT  PLAOE  IH  THE  OITY. 

Stein  way  &  Sons,       Decker  Bros.,       Haines  Bi 
Fischer,  and  D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co.  Pianos. 
Estey  Organs.  Shoninger  Or, 

Also  a  lahge  variety  of  second-hand  Pianos  and  Organs, 
in  price  from  $2^  upwards. 

*^"Write  for  Catalogues  and  Prices. 


D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Cq 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IX 

Steiuivay  cf  Sons,  Decker  Bros.,  Haines,  Fischer, 
D.  H,  Baldwin  4'  Co.  Pianos,  Estey  Organs, 

Shoninger  Organs. 

TUNING  and  REPAIRING  a  specialty.     Moving  Orders?^ 
prompt  attention. 

95,  97  and  99  K  Penn.  St.,        INDIANAPOLlS| 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 


CHOOL    DEVICES;     *••••   *  *  *  * 

A  Rook  of  Ways  and  Sasecstlons  for  Teachers.    Br  Edwud  R.  Shaw  ani]  Webb  Donnell,  of  the 
Yon kers  High ScfacBl.    lUuittaled.    Clalh,  16010,  914  pagu,    PiUxtt'''ii  tfitacitri,$ijxiiby 

Tlie  object  of  this  boob  ii  to  nlEqH  pracHfa!  assistance  to  teaehm  who  whh  to  keep  their  work 

ik,  a  multitudeof  new  waysinwhith' to  present  olJtrutW  Ii  givK  devices  for  leathinK  Liingunge, 
junniar.   Reading,  SpeiiinR,  Geography,  Ariihmelic,  HiiSory,  Phi-sioiosy,  Penmansiiip,  Drav,mc. 


TWO  '?JS?  NEW  BOOKS 

'Tandy  helps,  no.  i.   *•****• 

AManurilof  Curiooi  and  InlereMlnr  Information.      Bv  Albeit  P.  Southwieli,  A.M.,  aolhorof 
"Short  Stiiilies  in  LiteraIute.""Qui2il3nianJ  111  IvEy."    Vilhcompleteindeii.    Qoth,  iGmo.iES 

Tills  is  B  uorkoC  ready  reference,  answering  a  l.iicc  number  of  knotty  Ejueslion*  In  History.  An. 

htle  cyclopaedia  of  information,  ata  little  cost— a  book  useful  to  evcr)'b«dy.  fur  the  echool  and  for 
he  home.  Somethiim  new  tan  be  found  in  it  every  day  to  interest  nini  instruct  the  school.  It  ia  an 
Dvaluableaid  in  oral  teaching,  unequalled  for  general  exercises  and  inlcrcsliog  dull  pUfnll. 
A  FEIf  OF  THE  QUERIES  WITIIOUT  THE  ANStyERS. 
Anhnalwith  Bicht  E^-es  ;  The  Burning  Lakes;  Boycotting;  Burial  Place  of  Cdnmbai ;  Bride 
if  Death,  Bluebeard 'a  Castle ;  City  o(  the  Violet  Crown  ;  Dead  Sea  Fniit ;  Doors  thai  are  Books  ; 
Den<mhiaof  the  words.  Uncle  Sam;  First  usetf  the  eapre^on,  "Defend  me  from  my  friends;"  Floc- 

Kd  for  KiBing  his  Wife:    How  Pens  are  Slit :    Key  of^lhe  Baatile:    Mother  Go->»  ;    Origin  of  All 
«1b-  Day;  Reason  Rhode  Island  Ims  luoCapilals  :  SilhantlU;  Simplest  Post-Offiocin  the  World  ; 
UnlirelU  a  mile  Wide ;    "  Sharpshonten  "  amiinK  fishes ;   Unlucky  days  for  matrimony  ;  Year  with 

m diys    " ■' --.  -     -.- 


£.  L.  KELllOGG  &■  CO..  Educational  PubUsbers.  25  Oititon  PL,  N.  Y. 
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-anaLbUpipir.  T.  B.  aardmn.  IM^IuluiM 

BOOK  AOENTS   fTANTED  Itor  ,_ 

PLATFORM  ECHOES  |S 

••  UnKB  TBCTOB IWB  HEAD  AMD  HEABT,  KJiVit. 

By  John  B,  Gough. 

aihH^»«.i.«iu.nKt.MDf<>iio<ihrinia.n>t«.  ^M^   BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

w,  tiQs,  ud  B>th«.    »ri,ai.  pun.  ud  iwiii.  till'  "I  r^^\ ,  .U  ,u    ^T          J  J  ,>r?i,     V 
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School  Desks  and  A] 

Onr  celebrated  Trinmph  Dovetailed  Desks,  bolli 
itationuy  and  folding-lid,  continoe  to  Uke  tbe  lead. 
Fntlf  guaranteed  against  getting  loose  or  broken. 

This  Desk  hAi  ■"Re- 
cord "  we  will  send  to  altj 
desiring  it 

GLOBES 

(GO  varitltM,) 

inclnding  the  new  Telln- 

nan  Globe,  which  shows 

change  of  season  &  causes, 

Tantiini»r«TioiiiKyror  phenomena   of    the   mid- 

night  (un,  twilight  belt,  etc.,  etc. 

BLACKBOARDS,   (forty  kind*,)  LIQUID    SLATING, 
,  ANDREWS'  DUSTLBS8  BRA 
The  best  in  tbe  world  and 
the  cheapest.     Wear  longer  i 

than  any  other,  as  the  wear  I 
comes  on  the  edge  of  the  1 
heavy  felt  ' 

All  the  above  and  rverytking  for  schools  m8nu&< 
A.  H.  AMDBB 


INDIANA    BICYCLE 


17.     ^ 
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♦SDPEBINTENDEHT  OF  PtlBIJO  IKSTEUOTIOH.-* 


•    00£41'BXs('X'e>. 


Ths  True  Coacepliaii  of  Mclbod. 

HuiictOuinr 

'  About  CenKU.    Divid  Kiiliirood  ... 

TheRtwu.    N.  NwbT 

She  FerfKt  Ufc-A  {^Inbte  for  I 

ud  Glrli.    W.  H.  V 


Tala  Univeiritv— A  Good  SugEcitinii^...  a 
Vk  the  Risht  Word.     Hiii  L.  H   Hod- 

Dbfaktmiht  oi 


>  Saludlule  fit  Bru 
SttBll  tbe     ~ 
Lut! ... 


in  Color 4?8 


PlvcbolOEy  ... 
StotV  of  >  M 


;I..Bor-Qu.ti 
1  of  Tocberi. 


TEV  School  DBPiRTHiNi^ 

liDg  Reidy  for  Sehool-Good  0 

-.t-Window  CuilaiBi-Kno»ledi. 

of  School  before  openin*— ClMHlica- 

tion-BoNilanl— DoD^tCompkun— 


Conlesu 

Color  Lin.  i 

n.er  County 

,?;S 

4S«H^ 

•^cTXVf 

;&•■- 

Anmn  to  precediiis  Quesliooi 497 

DupAiiTBCTT  OP  QniBira  ABD  Answbbi: 

M»CJ|ILA«»- 

EiiuniiiBtia 

uforPiiniar 

U«ii». 

KS 

AWKBOI 

m.  «a 

Buiinou  Notice. _.    siB 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.; 

"W.  A.  BELL.  Editor  and  Publishek. 


OmitDTOIUCKEISUDStKDOUDE! 

Piano  or 

We  Sell  for  Caah  or  Easy  Paymen 

OrgaTis  taken  is  Ezohange  on  PUhob.    Sqnan  Fianoa  taken  for  new  Upi^H 
Pianos  at  $25  Cash,  $10  Per  Month. 

Organs  at  $10  Cash  and  $5  Per  MonSi 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  FOR  RENT 

aiEAPES  Tsu  as;  FLAOB  II  TE£  OUT. 


D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  L\' 

Decker  Bros.,   Haines  Bros.,  Fischer,  .and   D.   H,  Baldwin  4  C( 

Pianos.     Estey  Organs,  Shoninger  Organs.     Also  a  large  variety  a 

second-hand  Pianos  and  Organs,  ranging  in  price  from  ^25  upwaidi 

■W  Write  for  Catalogues  and  Prices.  "W* 

TUNING  >Dd  REPAIRING  a  specialty.     Moving  Order*  given  prompt  ^latiat. 

95,  97  and  99  N.  Penn.  St.,        INDIAKAPO] 
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lUKR  EXMIIDMnIli 


Eclectic  Educational  Series. 


J^OW  READY. 

The  House  I  Live  In.  —  An  Elementary  Physiology 
for  children.  With  special  reference  to  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  narcotics,  and  their  effects  upon  the  human  system.  By  Dr.  Eli 
F.  Brown,  author  of  Eclectic  Physiology  and  Eclectic  Guide  to  Htaltk. 
i2mo.,  full  cloth,  96  pp.  Fully  illustrated  with  engravings  and  full- 
page  colored  plates. 

Sample  copy  and  Introduction  price,  30  cents. 

Eclectic  German  Fifth  Reader.— Complete  Classical 

Reader  for  seventh  and  eighth  school  years.    Sketches  of  German  au- 
thors, and  thirteen  portraits ;  essays  on  German  and  German-American 
literature;  and  other  valuable  features.    Cloth,  325  pp. 
Sample  Copy  and  Introduction  price,  72  cents. 

Yan  Ant-werp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  PulDlisharSj 

8-3t  CINCINNATI.         NEW  YORK.         QOSTON. 
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School  Desks  and  Ap] 

Out    celcbnted    Triumph    DoTeUiled     Detke,     both  -j^^ 

Matimnuy    BBd   folding-lid,    conttnue  to    ttke  the    lead.  ^ 

Fallr  gBMUiteed  tgaiiut  getting  loae«  or  broken. 

This  Desk  hu  »  "  Re- 
cord  "  wc  will  und  to  U17 
desiiing  it. 

GLOBES 

(M  VartotlM.) 
indading  the  oeir  Tella- 
rian   Globe,  wbich  shorn 

Tumni VTAnDBAKv TOP.        'phenomena  of   the  mid-  1 

nigbl  inn,  tnitigbt  belt,  etc.,  etc. 

BLACKBOARDS,   (forty  kindi.)  LIQUID    SLATING,    MAPS,    POIKTBa   , 
ANDREWS'  DUSTLBS8  BRASBRS. 
The  be«  in  the  world  and 
the  cbopest.     Wear  longer 
than  any  other,  ai  the  wear         | 
comM   on  the  edge  of  the    '    ' 
hea»y  felt 

All  the  above  and  tvtrylhmg  fen  ichooli  numn&ctnred  liy 

A.  H.  jUniKEWB  *  CO., 


v.. 


VOL.  XXXII.  HJ°' 


_^  HUMBCH  t 


DtrOTSD  TO  UBE/>AL 


"Eppcation.! 


W£  OFFICIAL  D£CI3  0. 


»-SlIPESniTi;NDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTEUOTION.* 


OK     OONTEN'TS: 


Ccogripbical  Iniim 

Educuim.    L.  D.  C 

Cook  0>.  Nornml.     Victor  C.  Ardc 

TheFmnpitChirdi 
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fend  Abb«,  whose  efforts  have  placed  physical  geography  in  a  leading 
position  among  the  physical  sciences. 

THE  TEXT  is  clear  and  systematic,  and  so  arranged  that  the 
leading  principles  arc  kept  clearly  in  view.  Other  relevant  matter  is  placed 
in  foot-notes. 

THE  N.1A.PS  are  the  finest  and  most  accnrate  that  have  yet 
appeared  in  a  text  book.  They  were  compiled  from  the  latest  reports  and 
charts  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  the  Hydrographic  office,  and  the 
British  Admiralty. 

The  preparation  of  the  book  is  the  work  of  Professor  J.  W.  Redway,  a 
K  specialist  in  physical  geography,  an  extensive  traveller,  and  a  practical 
teacher.  E.  H.  BUTLSB  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 
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